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CHAP.    XVI. 

RETURN  OF  FRANCIS  TO  HIS  KINGDOM— WOLSEY'S  MACHI- 
NATIONS FOR  ANOTHER  WAR  —  NEW  CONFEDERACV — 
BOURBON  TAKES  THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  FORCES 
—ENGLISH  EMBASSY  IN  SPAIN. 

BEFORE  they  quitted  Spain,  the  bishop  of  ^„^^ 
London  and  his  two  associated  doctors  rested  >^m 
at  Madrid,  to  congratulate  the  French  king  on  his 
approaching  liberation,  as  Charles  had  granted, them, 
without  any  display  of  mistrust,  the  liberty  of  unre- 
stricted admission  '.  Francis  received  them  after  his 
dinner,  introduced  by  his  two  diplomatic  agents  % 
and  accompanied  by  the  vigilant  D'Alar^on.     They 

'  They  ftpprized  Henry,  on  aBtli  Jiinuary  15^6,  *  Yesterday  we  arriveil 
in  Madnd.  The  emperor  gave  orders  that  we  might  speak  with  the 
French  king;  which  he  said,  he  had  done  already  :  and  we  might  have 
free  access  to  come  whensoever  we  would.'     MS.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  223. 

'  The  archbishop  of  Ambron  and  the  president  of  Paris,  who  had  been 
long  privately  negotiating  for  his  release.     lb. 
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found  liim  in  a  chamber  in  the  castle,  with  the  grand 
master  of  Rhodes,  and  expressed  what  joyous  tidings 
1526.  his  accommodation  with  the  emperor  would  be  to 
their  own  sovereign.  The  royal  prisoner  declaring 
his  deep-felt  obligations  to  Henry,  and  the  affection 
which  they  had  excited  in  his  bosom' ;  the  bishop 
assured  him  that  the  festive  interview  at  Ardre  had 
created  a  personal  attachment  to  him  in  their  master's 
mind,  which  could  never  be  extinguished ^ 

But  as  this  pacification  between  Charles  and 
Francis  advanced,  Wolsey,  whose  mind  was  bent 
on  harassing  the  emperor  with  another  warfare,  be- 
came more  earnest  than  ever  to  prevent  it.  Louisa 
saw  his  disturbing  intentions,  and  kept  his  ambas- 
sadors in  her  court,  very  dexterously,  at  bay.  On 
12th  January  1526,  she  told  them  she  had  not  heard 
from  Spain  for  twenty-three  days*.  This  only  in- 
creased the  cardinal's  warlike  anxiety ;  and  to  rouse 
the  French  cabinet  to  arms  he  wrote  on  the  18th 
of  that  month,  that  his  king  desired  to  have  Italy 
rescued  from  Charles,  and  would  unquestionably 
join  the  league;  and  on  this  event,  the  pope  would 
certainly  not  unite  with  the  emperor,  Whatever  pro- 
mise he  had   given,    but  would  combine  vi^ith  the 


'He  answered,  'That  he  is  most  bound  to  your  highness  of  any  prince 
living ;  for  if  ye  would  have  been  stiff  with  him,  it  might  have' been  in 
your  power  to  have  undone  hit  realm  and  his  children  in  this  his  cap> 
tivity :  whereunto  since  your  grace  inclined  not  your  mind,  but  to  take 
appointment  with  him  so  kindly  as  ye  had  dqne,  ye  had  so  won  his  heart, 
that  whensoever  God  should  send  him  to  his  liberty,  ye  shall  understand 
him  not  to  be  a  prince  ingrate.'    MS,  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  222. 

*  *  Whereto  we  answered,  *  that  your  familiar  assembly  and  meeting 
at  Ardres  and  in  Guynes,  had  kindled  in  your  heart  such  a  spark  of  love 
on  your  part,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  be  totally  extinct  by  notliiug 
which  might  happen/  MS.  ib.  222. 

*  See  the  amoassadors'  dispatch.    Cal.  D.  9.  p.  136. 


HKNRV  nil 

iei^tiey  as  soon  as  France  and  Venice  had  made  it 
He  therefore  urged  the  conclusion  of  this  federation, 
as  delay  would  only  hurt  the  French  monarch^.  So 
Wolsey  reasoned ;  but  Francis  had  judged  for  him* 
self,  and  four  days  before  that  letter  was  composed, 
signed  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  and  thus  defeated  the 
Cardinal's  scheme  at  that  time,  of  plunging  Primce 
into  a  new  war^ 

As  the  two  eldest  sons  of  FVancis  were  to  be 
delivered  to  Charles  as  hostages,  for  the  due  per^^ 
fonnance  of  this  treaty,  it  becatne  a  point  of  wary 
adjustment  ho^  two  mutusJly  mistrusting  parties 
should  arrange  the  secur^t  mode  of  exchanging  thtt 
fa&er  for  the  children,  without  eifther  being  deceived 
by  the  other. 

"the  lady  regetit  setting  out  from  Lyons  «t  the 
beginning  of  Pebrnalry,  on  her  journey  to  Bayonne, 
with  the  two  princes  -  ;  the  English  ambassador  pro- 
ceeded, much  to  his  owti  annojrance,  to  meet  them 
at  Blery^,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  juvenile 


*  Wolsey's  letter  is  in  the  same  MS.  Cal.  D.  g.  p.  138. 

^  By  this  trtetjty  Charles  coataoted  hi^iself  with  makioi  it  an  article 
thai  Burgundy  should  be  delivered  up  in  six  weeks.  Francis  renounced 
«U  right  to  Milan  and  Naples,  and  the  feudal  sovereignity  over  Flanders 
and  ArtoiSy  and  engaged  to  marry  the  emperor's  ^^isterJUeanora,  and  to 
nve  his  eldest  son  toiler  younger  sister.  His  two  eldest  sons  were  to 
oecome  hostages  for  the  performance  of  this  treaty.  Francis  was  to  pay 
Henry  the  money  owing  to  him  from  the  emperor. 

Herbert  has  inserted  the  treaty  in  his  history^  1 84- 191 . 

*  Dr.  Taylor  wrote  to  Wolsey,  that  on  1st  February,  madame  regent, 
firom  Lyons,  "departed  to  Bloyse^  iourneying  two  days  by  land,  and  tlie 
third,  at  Roane,  took  her  boat  and  passed  by'wuier  to  Bloyse,  which  she 
entered  on  the  latb.    MS.  ib.  153. 

*  '  I  went  a  journey  such  as  I  never  had  in  my  life,  ninety-two  leagues 
to  Bloyse :  the  waters  so  out,  the  river  Loire  overflowed  ail  the  country, 
and  the  wind  so  ragious,  that  no  man  might  pass  without  danger.  On 
17th,  madame  departed  from  Bloyse  by  water,  to  Amboise,  and  took 
with  her  tlie  dniiphm  and  his  brother,  and  there  tarried  by  on£  night,  and 
thenc*  went  to  ]Blery.'    MS.  ib. 
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bortiges".    She  was  unwell,  but  persisted  in  going 
forward  that  night";  and  assuring  Dr.  Taylor,  that 
nothing  should  be  kept  secret  from  his  king  and 
minister,  but  that  their  counsel  should  be  followed  ; 
and  vet  at  the  same  time  withholding  all  communi- 
catioo  to  him  so  absolutely,  that  he  found  more  was 
known  in  England,  of  the  terms  of  the  peace,  than 
he  could  learn  from  the  court  of  France  ",  she  re- 
quested him  not  to  follow  her,   but  to  return  to 
Amboise,  where  her  confidential  agent  Joachimo 
should  declare  to  him  all  her  news'^    Eight  days 
afterwards,  as  she  was  lodging  in  a  simple  village, 
she  sent  her  treasurer  to  appnse  him,  that  she  had 
received  letters  from  her  son,  stating  that  he  was 
then  well,  merry,  and  kindly  treated,  and  would  in  a 
few  days  begin  his  journey  to  France,  and  wished 
her  to  make  speed  to  meet  him,  on  14th  March,  at 
Bayonne  '*.    She  thought  the  interval  too  short,  for 
any  political  contrivance  to  defeat  her  wishes,  and 
therefore  relaxed  in  this  small  degree  from  her  pru- 
dent silence ;  but  she  was  closely  watched  by  the 
imperial  ambassador. 
She  entered  Bayonne  very  late  on  the  15th  of 


^  *  Shr  C9iin^  me  ro  dine  with  the  empemr*s  ambassador;  and  afler 
SiiMT  I  »a«  hriu^r:r  tc  5^  the  dauphin,  aad  his  brother  Harry;  botli 
d.v:  ru:.^ra^'v  me.  and  ttv>l  mt  hv  the  hand,  and  asked  me  of  the  wellare 
.M  i.v  L:n£'«  h:c^n(^>.^  and  Tcuirpace,  and  desired  that  in  my  writing 
I  ^h.-^iJ  ^'^•  «  %%M:.niri)d  them  to  the  king  and  rour  grace.  Veriljr,  tbey 
he  I  wo  c^xvi.  I  o^:i«i.-Yn.  lite  kir^*>  pxlson  is  the  quicker  spirit  and  the 
h  'k. Ji  r.  x>  M  f  :«i  li-  S  hi*  beJMiv iour.'    MS.  CaJ.  D.  9.  p.  IjJ. 

"  *  A*:*:  r':?^  I  »«''  brxx^hx  to  nr  ladjr,  in  her  cuiBber;  aoCwjlh- 
stani^:n£  >rf  «-^>  «r\rd  «::.*)  (he  pMit  in  her  hand,  jrel  dm  fngmrtd  to 
gn  ihr*-^  i\>-ki.*»>  !•■«*  a^.'.'     MS.ib. 

"  Alter  nKJiTJiMiiPj:  ihi*.  rhe  divtor  asks  W 
BiT«wne,  or  conae  h»^me,  Kv  I  wa»  sJew*— ' 
"  lb.  154. 
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March,  by  torch  light,  and  was  received  "  with  chap. 
a  great  triumph  of  gun  shot'*."  Our  ambassador  ^^  - 
adressed  himself  to  her  the  next  day  after  dinner, 
but  the  object  of  her  maternal  affections  was  not 
yet  safe,  nor  Taylor's  instructor  to  be  relied  on,  and 
therefore  she  desired  him  to  have  patience  for  two 
or  three  days.  She  was  in  such  great  anxiety  for 
the  sending  forth  the  dauphin  and  his  brother,  and 
in  such  great  desire  to  see  her  son,  that  she  could 
attend  to  no  other  thing,  hut  as  soon  as  the  king 
was  come,  Mr.  Joachimo  should  be  dispatched  to 
England ''. 

On  the  second  day  afterwards,  the  exchange  of 
the  princely  boys  for  their  father  took  place,  and 
Francis  entered  his  own  dominions  again"'.  The 
English  ambassador  was  introduced  to  him  by  the 
chancellor ;  and  for  no  discoverable  reason  now,  as 
he  must  from  his  mission  have  known  French,  but 
perhaps  from  some  feeling  that  it  displayed  more 
personal  dignity,  our  diplomatic  doctor  of  laws  con- 
gratulated him  in  Latin  not  very  classical,  for  his 
happy  return".  Francis  received  him  kindly,  and 
also  on  the  following  day,  but  amid  all  his  joy  at  his 


"  LetUi  of  i8th  March.     MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  p.  171. 

<*  MS.  ib. 
.  "  ■  The  17th  day,  the  diiu[^in  and  his  brother  were  delivered  to  the 
bands  of  the  Spaniardi,  upon  a  bridge  00  the  river  called  Handajr, 
between  Fonurabbia  andSt.  Jobn-de-Luce;  and  betneeo  (wo  and  three 
o'clock  of  the  same  day,  the  king  waa  received  iuto  fia^onne,  with  much 
(hot  of  orduBQce,  witbout  the  town  a  quarter  of  a  roile.'     Dr.  Taylor'i 

ewed  me  (o  bim, 
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BOOK  emancipation))  did  not  forget  his  prudence ''.  Tht 
^_  \  *  king  was  lavish  hitnself  in  the  expresfiioits  of  grati* 
1536.  tude  to  Hanry  and  bis  minister,  but  would  not  suffer 
the  orator  to  go  beyond  his  compliments  ^^  H« 
fevaded  all  attempts  to  sound  his  secret  mindj  and 
thus  for  a  time  bafBed  the  eager  desire  of  Wolsey 
to  govern  it".  H^  managed  this  system  of  conduct 
with  some  dexterity.  He  displfi^yed  great  personal 
Cordiality  to  the  ambassador -^repeated  his  adknow- 
ledgments — declared  he  would  do  nothing  without 
the  advice  of  Henry  and  the  cardinal,  but  avoided 
all  state  communications,  by  saying,  that  he  would 
in  two  days  dispatch  Mr.  Joachimo  to  the  king,  to 
inform  him  of  all  the  secrets  that  were  attached  to 
this  new  amity  *\  Two  days,  and  two  weeks  passed, 
but  no  messenger  was  sent.  Again  Dn  Taylor 
applied  for  the  knowledge  which  his  court  desired^ 
but  without  obtaining  more  than  new  ei:pre8sioQ$ 
of  grateful  recollections  *'. 


''  *  His  gracd,  liith  a  Very  favoriible  coontenaacey  said,  he  would  mort 
at  large  speak  with  me,  and  would  never  foicet  the  goodness  that  ha 
fiaih  Found  in  the  king's  highness.'    MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  p.  1^1. 

^  On  igtb  IMarch,  Tojlor  reports  that  ha  bad  again  attended  th^ 
king,  but  '  his  grace  was  so  long  occupied  with  the  court,  that  it  was 
past  five  ere  that  I  could  speak  with  him.  His  mule  was  brought  forth 
to  ride  on  solace.  Notwithstanding,  he  sent  M.  Vaux  for  me.'  The 
doctor  having  repeated  bis  feKcitation,  *■  his  grace  woald  sofibr  me  to 
speak  no  more,  but  said,  *  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  know  well  the  good  mind 
of  my  kind  brother  of  England,  whom,  after  God,  I  thank  for  my  liberty, 
lie  hath  done  at  this  time  such  an  act,  by  the  which  he  hath  got  eternal 
memory  of  glory,  and  bounden  me  over  and  aU  mine  to  do  him  lerrice.' 
MS.  ib.  179. 

**  He  said,  '  ha  would  approve  and  ratify  all  things  done  in  hit 
absence,  and  that  he  would  honor  your  grace,  and  take  you  fbl*  his  father/ 
MS.  ib.  172. 

"  MS.ib.  p.  155.  ^  '  Master!  (quoth  the  kint)  I  do  acknowledge,  thaC^ 
next  to  God,  ny  liberty  was  onlyfMVught  by  the  king  of  Xnsland.'  Ib. 

*"  On  3d  April,  he  apprized  W^key  that  he  bad  bean  with  Francis  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  who  afler  again  ascribing  his  Uberty  to  Heoiyy 
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But  Wolfley  was  not  discouraged,  and  chose  to  chap. 
take  no  offence.  By  his  advice,  Henry  sent  imme-  ^^^  . 
diately  a  new  embassy,  of  sir  Thomas  Cheyney  and 
others  to.  Francis,  with  express  instructions  '^  to 
understand  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Madrid, 
and  to  perceive  how  far  the  king,  his  mother,  the 
nobles,  and  the  people  were  contented  with  it**." 
The  more  immediate  object  was  to  involve  France 
again  in  a  war  with  the  emperor;  but  to  attempt 
this  too  hastily  without  being  sure  that  Francis 
would  engage  in  it,  nught  occasion  a  resenting 
combination  of  both  powers  against  England  itself. 
Hence,  the  cardinal  saw  the  necessity  of  exploring 
gradually  his  way,  and  his  written  instructions  are 
an  expressive  specimen  of  his  diplomatic  dexterity, 
and  minute  tuition  on  such  occasions. 

The  first  direction  was,  in  case  they  saw  that 
there  was  the  dissatisfaction  about  the  articles  which 
he  hoped  and  expected : 

^<  Finding  them  not  to  be  to  the  French  king's  contentment, 
then  to  say  of  themselves  soberly,  and  in  manner  of  stupefaction 
and  marvel,  that  these  be  great  and  high  conditions,  the  like 
whereof  have  not  been  heard  of,  and  such  as  were  even  here 
ihought  were  either  never  agreed  to,  or  being  agreed  to,  should 
never  be  performed.  By  the  which  they  shall  soon  perceive, 
idiether  the  French  king,  his  mother  or  council,  shall  open  them- 
selves to  them"*/' 

"  Then  to  suggest,  that  this  be  the  way  to  bring  him  (Charles) 
to  the  monarchy  of  Christendom — at  which  point  they  shall  infer 
what  damage  the  crown  of  France  may  and  is  likely  to  stand 


avowed  that  he  had  deferred  Joachimo's  departure,  because  he  expected' 
letters  from  llome  and  Venice.     MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  p.  155- 

**  These  instructions,  dated  March  1526,  and  signed  by  Henry,  are  in 
the  MS.  Cal.  D.  7.  p.  164-17Q. 

f  MS.  ib.  p.  165. 
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BOOK,     in,  by  the  said  conditions.    So  always  ordering  their  words,  that 
I-  the  same  may  seem  rather  to  be  a  demonstration  of  their  own 

i<i26  reason  and  opinion,  chanced  in  conference,  than  spoken  of  pur- 
pose, till  such  time  as  they  shall  assuredly  perceive,  that  the 
French  king,  &c.  be  adverse  to  the  said  appointment**.** 

The  second  directions  \i  ere,  that  as  soon  as  they 
had  gained  this  perception, — 

<<  They  may  recount  the  great  regions,  countries  and  dominions, 
the  emperor  hath. — The  realms  of  Naples  and  Sicily — ^Milan  and 
Genoa — the  country  of  Este,  and  others,  his  possessions  in  Italy, 
which,  with  his  crown,  be  not  unlike  to  bring  unto  him  the  whole 
monarch^nd  dominion  of  Italy ;  also  the  whole  country  of  Ger- 
many, being  the  greatest  part  of  Christendom,  and  having  on  the 
lower  parts  Artois,  Flanders,  Zealand,  Holland,  Brabant,  Hainault, 
and  other  provinces,  besides  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  now  to  be 
given  up,  and  his  inherited  realms  of  Castile,  Arragon,  Granada, 
AstuHa,  Perpignan,  and  Roussillon''." 

His  third  directions,  after  they  had  made  due 
impression  by  this  careful  enumeration,  were.,  to 
suggest  artfully  what  he  wished  to  be  done  to  make 
Francis  break  his  oath  : 

<<  At  which  poiutt  not  perceiving  an  express  determination  in 
them  to  observe  the  said  conditions,  the  ambassadors  shall,  hy 
^t^y  of  a  questiofiy  to  the  French  king,  or  to  the  lady,  say,  '  Be 
ye  minded :  is  it  your  veray  intent  to  observe  the  said  conditions, 
or  think  ye  yourselves,  in  conscience,  honor,  law  and  reason, 
astringed  and  bound  so  to  do**?'* 

"  Whereunto  they  shall  suffer  them  to  make  answer;  the  said 
sir  Thomas  Cheyney  demanding,  nevertheless,  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
<  what  he  thinketh  thereon  by  such  learning  as  he  hath  in  the 
law?* 

"  Whereunto  the  said  Dr.  Taylor,  ensuing  the  truth,  tnay 
answer  of  what  final  effects  in  conscience  or  law,  is  a  promise, 
bond  or  convention,  made  in  captivity,  to  him  to  whom  he  is 
a  prisoner.     Hiis,  his  answer,  he  shall  in  good  manner  extend 

•»  MS.  Cnl.  D.  7.  p.  16C.  «  MS.  ib.  p.  166. 

■•  MS.  ib.  p.  167. 
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most  to  the  purposey  enfordng  and  encouragibg  thereby  the 
residue  present,  to  shew  the  more  openly  and  fhmkly  their  opi- 
nion. It  shall  then  appear  whether  the  said  French  king,  or  die 
residue,  be  minded  or  not  to  hear  a  device  upon  the  ways  how 
they  may  be  delivered  of  the  said  conditions  *•" 

His  next  order  was,  if  they  could  thus  urge  the 
French  court  to  be  explicit  and  hostile,  then  to  re- 
sume a  cautious  demeanor : 

*^  In  which  device,  suffering  the  overtures  by  these  provoca- 
tions to  proceed  as  much  as  may  be  on  the  French  part,  and  using 
8  temperance  and  moderation,  as  tho  they  would  rather  counsel 
— they  may  say,  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  pope's  holi- 
ness, the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  with  other  powers  of  Italy, 
and  semblably  the  Swyzzers,  and  divers  others,  all  whom  the 
French  king  shall  utterly  lose  for  ever,  if  he  once  bring  the 
emperor  unto  his  height*^.*' 

But  Wolsey  foresaw  that  Francis  would  engage 
in  no  hostilities  till  he  had  recovered  his  children. 
The  cardinal  therefore  instructed  his  embassy  to 
favor  the  idea  of  some — 

<<  Composition  to  redeem  these  for  convenient  sums  of  money : 
and  when  this  should  be  intimated,  the  ambassadors  were  to  say, 
<  they  be  sure  the  king's  highness  would  interfere  his  help  and 
furtherance,  as  a  loving  mediator,  in  attaim'ng  of  the  same  "•'  ** 

Planning  in  his  own  mind,  while  he  was  thus 
stimulating  the  French  king  to  war  again  with 
Charles,  to  reserve  the  power  of  keeping  friends 
with  both,  under  the  guise  of  a  mediator,  even 
while  they  were  quarrelling,  the  cardinal  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

**  In  all  and  singular  the  premises,  the  said  ambassadors  must 
use  good  circumspection,  so  as  in  anywise  in  speaking  or  dis- 


•  MS.  Cal.  D.  7.  p.  167.  »  MS.  ib.  p.  167. 

••  MS.ib. 
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oldit^g  tUifgs  tijm  majr  manA  against  the  emperor,  ibn^y  lie  well 
Miiured  fe  cootaiii  flMm(l^?ea  within  their  limiu^ 
"^^^  *^  Antdfttot  to  kncf!9t  psf^Hy  |he  intent  and  dispoiiiiQn  of  the 
■aid  long  and  My^  and  others  of  his  court,  i^  how  their  minds 
be  inclined  to  an  obaerr^QC^  of  the  said  conditions,  which  it  is 
yerily  supposed  thej  shall  be  right  loth  to  perform,  if  they  may 
find  any  good  comfbrt  or  refuge  for  the  recovering  of  the  said 
hostages.  And  as  Ihc^  shall  perceive  the  intentions  of  the 
FVench  king,  so  they  may,  by  dexterity,  be  more  open  or  closcy 
as  the  case  may  require.  But  so  that  they  provoke  the  French 
to  be  more  plain  with  them,  and  with  a  better  confidence  to 
dtsdose  the  secret  of  their  intentions  in  the  premises.  And  if 
they  find  them  fervent  and  earnest  not  to  perform,  they  shall 
proceed  the  more  plainly ;  always  answering  and  giving  counsel, 
and  not  proposing  otherwise,  than  by  the  introductions,  and 
giving  occasions  as  aforesaid ''." 

Having  again  desired  them  so  to  express  them- 
selves as  that  what  they  say  might  seem  to  proceed 
from  their  own  thought,  "  and  of  none  instructions 
that  they  have  so  to  say,"  he  directs  them  to  deliver 
the  king's  letters  to  the  duchess  of  Alen^on,  with 
additional  compliments;  an  intimation  of  great  mo- 
ment, as  it  is  evident  that  at  this  time  (March  1526) 
he  was  directing  to  her  the  attention  of  Henry ;, 
being  the  actual  period  at  which  he  was  projecting 
to  cause  scruples  to  arise  in  the  royal  mind,  on  the 
morality  and  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine'^  as  this  duchess  was  the  person  Wolsey  first 
fixed  upon  to  take  this  lady*s  place. 
..  The  new  ambassador  arrived  at  the  French  court 
with  these  pantomimical  instructions,  a  few  days 
after  the  emperor's  ambassadors  reached  it,  to  re- 
quire the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulated  conditions'*. 

»  MS.  Cal.  D.  7.  p.  168. 

"  MS.  ib.  p.  169.    See  the  passage  quoted  hereafter,  in  chapter  20. 
^  They  were  De  Pradt  and  Suinola.    Tliey  arrived  on  3d  April.  The 
king  referred  them  to  his  couocil  for  his  answer.    Pradt  was  somewhat 
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Qti  9tb  Aprils  tit  Thomas  Cbeyney  had  hia  au- 
dience; tfrhen  Francis  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
acting  his  appointed  parti  by  declaring  now  at  oncci^ 
that  he  would  never  give  up  Burgundy;  that  he 
would  redeem  his  children  by  money ;  and  that  he 
knew  the  pope,  Venetialis  and  all  Italy,  to  dread  and 
dislike  the  emperor '^  tie  confessed  that  his  obli-> 
gations  to  Henry,  for  his  liberation,  were  increasedi 
by  recollecting  how  much  he  might  have  injured 
him  by  a  war'*. 

The  release  of  the  French  king  seems  to  have 
beeti  at  last  a  fortunate  escape,  for  something  ha4 
transpired  to  Charles,  after  his  liberation,  which 
occasioned  an  express  to  be  sent,  for  the  purpose  of 
detaii^ing  him;  but  he  had  l^fl  Fontarabbia  three 
hours  before  it  arrived'^*  This  fact  seems  to  have 
inflamed  the  mind  of  Frapcis  with  additional  re- 
lentaient;  and  when  the  viceroy  and  D'AIar^op 
nrrived  from  the  empetor  with  a  body  of  threes 
hundred  and  sixty  horse,  to  demand  and  take  posses^ 
sion  of  Burgundy,  he  kept  them  aloof;  and  as  the^ 
embassies  of  the  pope  and  Venice  were  urging  him 
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movedy  and  said,  '  Sir,  these  things  concern  your  own  deed,  and  require 
fto  coimcil/  fVancis,  mth  oool  sattaum,  repbed^  '  He  hud  learnt  that  of 
the  emperor.'    Desp.  of  4th  Apiil.   MS.  Cal.  D.  7.  p.  175. 

**  DespMtdicf  13th  April,  from  Baurdeaux.  MS.  ib.p.  1 56.  Cheptey^t 
letter  of  the  aame  date,  adds^ '  and  to  tell  jour  grace  the  truth,  be  wislled 
ibem  jdl  at  the  devil/   lb.  p.  180. 

^  He  mentioned  to  Cheyney,  that  he  bad  eren  '  told  tbe  eroperor,  b4 
was  most  bounden  to  the  king  of  England,  that  ever  was  one  prince  to 
another;  for  if  any  man  had  occasion  to  have  been  cruel  agamst  him, 
considering  the  war  between  them,  and  the  time  of  his  captivity,  it  waH 
the  king  of  England;  who  might  have  done  onto  hira  roost  damage  and 
diapleasiflre,  seeing  that  he  pretended  title  to  his  whole  realm.  Consi- 
dering all  things,  he  had  dealt  the  most  nobly  that  ever  did  one  prince  to 
another/    M&ib.  l»6. 

^  So  Dr. Taylor  writes  on  aist  April,  that  the  French  ministers  in*, 
farmed  him,  as  be  supped  witb  ihem;  adding,  that  Francis  bad  made  the 
awre  ka»te  becaus*  he  had  intelligeBoe  that  he  shoiiid  Imve  tome  impo- 
diment.    MS.  ib.  p.  157. 
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for  the  conclusion  of  the  league  of  Italy,  desired  the 
advice  of  the  cardinal  and  Henry  as  to  hid  future 
*^  conduct^'.  Wolsey  directed  Cheyney  to  recom- 
mend him  never  to  admit  the  viceroy  to  his  con- 
ference, but  always  to  refer  him  to  his  council '^ 

But  altho  the  pope,  the  Italian  states,  and  Francis, 
were  willing  to  renew  their  federation  against 
Charles,  yet  they  equally  wanted  England  to  be  a 
part  of  the  combination,  and  put  in  their  league 
a  pecuniary  article  as  a  temptation *°.  But  Wolsey 
kept  the  king's  mind  in  an  undeciding  state.  The 
ambassadors  paid  further  complimentary  attentions 
to  Madame  D'Alen^on*',  and  secretly  so  far  urged 
what  they  chose  to  call  "  The  Holy  League  of 
Italy,"  that  Francis  not  only  joined  it,  but  on  24th 
June  avowed  and  proclaimed  it  with  great  solemnity, 
at  a  high  mass,  while  the  viceroy  went  a  hunting 
to  avoid  noticing  the  defiance,  and  prepared  for  his 
departure.  He  was  refused  passports  for  Italy ;  but 
was  left  free  to  go  to  Spain**, 

*  Desp.  1st  Maj.  MS.  Cal.  D.  7.  p.  1B7.  Cheyney  added, '  Tliey  fear 
lest  the  coming  of  the  viceroy  and  D'Alarpon  should  alter  some  part  of 
his  mind/  ib. 

'**  See  the  cardinal's  letter  of  loth  Ma;^,  MS.  ib.  p.  158.  He  subjoined 
also,  *  Therefore  if  he  intend  the  conclusion  of  the  league  of  Italy,  or  to 
keep  his  friends  on  that  side  fast  to  him,  it  will  be  higb-wised  to  shew 
no  mmiliarity  to  the  viceroy,  nor  detain  them  too  long  with  him,  lest,  by 
the  same,  the  emperor's  reputation  should  he  increaseid ;  for  all  princes 
look  to  hear  what  way,  upon  his  return,  he  doth  incline,  after  which  the 
pope  and  others  will  fashion  themselves.'  ib.  158. 

^  A  pension  of  30,000  ducats  to  Henry,  and  of  10,000  to  the  car- 
dinal.    MS.  ib,  p.  160. 

^*  Cheyney,  on  14th  April,  describes  the  whole  scene  which  Francis, 
perhaps  designedly,  interrupted.  MS.  Calig.  D.  9.  p.  l8a.  The  passage 
will  be  given  in  chapter  20. 

^  See  despatch  in  MS.  ib.  160.  which  also  mentions, '  the  king,  riding, 
got  a  fall  and  hurt  his  arm,  but  is  in  no  danger.  The  pope*s  and  Vene- 
tian ambassadors  came  to  him,  telling  him  that  they  had  letters  from  the 
pope,  to  give  thanks  to  the  king  and  cardinal  for  the  furthering  of  the 
Aofy  league  of  Italy.'  ib. 
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Wolsey  had  now  attained  his  object,  of  seeing 
Francis  in  hostility  with  Charles ;  and  he  had  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  written  a  very  labored  chain  of 
arguments,  to  pass  from  the  mouths  of  his  ambasr 
sadors  to  the  French  cabinet,  taking  upon  his  own 
govemment  the  merit  of  having  advised  the  king  of 
France  not  to  perform  his  treaty  *'.  On  the  autho- 
rity of  Francis,  he  charged  the  emperor  with  the 
most  extravagant  ambition ;  but  the  witness  was  not 
disinterested,  and  the  asserted  confession  is  defective 
in  probability  ^.  The  cardinal's  final  arrangements 
were,  that  England  and  France  should  bind  them- 
selves not  to  treat  with  the  emperor  to  the  prejudice 
of  each  other;  that  Henry  should  interfere  as  a 
mediator;  that  the  intended  league  should  be  com- 
pleted, and  that  Henry  should  be  named  its  protector, 
leaving  it  to  him  to  assume  the  title  and  its  duties 
at  his  pleasure  ^'.  On  this  plan  the  new  war  was 
resolved  upon  ^. 

^  After  expressing  this,  be  enters  into  one  of  liis  verbose  trains  of 
tmunent,  for  tbem  to  show,  that  *  whatsoever  hath  been  signed  or  pro- 
mised during  bis  captivit^Ti  doth  not  bind  him,  his  realm,  or  subjects. 
And  plainly  to  speak,  the  conditions  have  three  qualities ;  first,  they  be 
impossible ;  secondly,  they  be  far  unreasonable,  contrary  to  all  honor; 
thirdly,  they  be  not  observable,  but  tend  to  the  prejudice  and  damage 
of  ail  Christendom.'  MS.Cal.  D.  p.  191. 

^  He  hath  spoken  to  the  French  king,  saying,  *  that  he  would  make 
himself  monarcn  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  all  Christendom,  and  that  his 
intention  is  to  dve  laws  to  all  the  world.'  MS.  ib.  p.  193.  This  leaves 
no  alternative  out  to  say,  that  either  Francis  fabricated  a  falsehood,  or 
the  wary  Charies  lyid  become  suddenly  a  boasting  simpleton. 

**  Wolsey's  letter.  MS.  ib.  p.  194-5.  '  The  carainal  also  stated,  that . 
his  sovereign  would  send  an  embassy  to  the  emperor,  to  require  three 
things ;  first,  the  release  of  the  hostage  princes  for  money,  to  be  settled 
by  Henry,  who  would  name  a  million  or  more;  second,  that  the  emperor 
snould  disband  his  army  in  Italy ;  and  third,  should  pay  Henry  the  money 
he  owed  him  :  who,  if  these  things  were  refused,  would  accept  the  pro- 
tectorship of  the  league.'  ib.  196. 

^  Yet,  on  17th  July,  the  French  cabinet  complained,  that  the  ratifi- 
cation had  not  come  from  the  pope  or  Venetians.  MS.  ib.  161 
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BOOK        But  die  cardinal   now  opened    atiottier  ^  his 

^       political  batteries  agaiMt  Charles ;  and  1^  wa6  the 

1526.     derice  of  a  marriage  fceftween  Firaneis  ajid  Mary, 

the  daughter  of  Henry,  who  was  yilt  a  child,  in  her 

i^leventii  year;  altho  he  knew  Francis  had  cove* 

nanted  by  the  Madrid  treaty  to  wed  the  6iMer  of 

Charles.    'Hiis  new  project  was  at  fii*st  to  be  dis«- 

tantly  insinuated^.      Pursuing  objects  not  honi^fft, 

be  could  not  walk  in  a  straight-forward  path,     ft 

feeeins  to  ha;^  been  a  day  of  romantic  speculation  ; 

,    lor  Dr.  Taylor  reported,  "  there  hath  been  with  toe, 

Sicilians,  Neapolitans,  Almayns  and  Italians,  praying 

that  the  king  of  England  might  be  their  lord  and 

king;  and  doubtless  if  there  were  a ^ 

as  hath  been,  the  king's  highness  might  fain  be  lord 
of  all  the  world.*' 

The  confederates  had  now  completed  thek  cota- 
bination  on  paper.  iThe  pope  began  to  form  a  new 
army ;  and  the  Venetians  prepared  one  to  prevent 
the  archduke  Ferdinand  from  sending  Germans 
jover  the  Alp* ;  bvt  they  required  He»ry  to  «upply 
inoney,  and  that  he  should  decidedly  engage  in  Ae 
•Italian  league  ^.     Wolsey  would  not  take  this  step ; 

^  <  As  touching  his  marriagfi,  ye  shall  say,  iny  opii^ion  is,  chat  OQ^  of 
more  teoder  years  aad  nature,  and  of  better  educat>!on»  betiuty,  9»i. 
jpther  virtues,  were  more  convenient  for  him;  wherepf,  if  at«9y  tame  I 
may  know  his  desire,  I  thall  be  a  Imoker  and  nie4iAtar  fix  him  to  tlie 
Jbeat  of  my  power/   MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  p.  197. 

^  The  only  visible  letters  here,  are  '  a  .  .  ;  cofevs '  which  I  do  not 
.(understand.  Lett,  lath  June.  MS.  ib.  p.  ^119.  The  angry  feelings  of  the 
Italians  at  the  exactions  of  the  imperial  troops,  are  mentioned  -by 
<jviiicoiardini.    L.  17.  p.  681-3. 

•  ^  '  And  I  assure  your  erace,  I  think  there  will  be  little  done  in  Italy 
till  that  be  concluded,  for  nere  it  is  spoken,  and  in  Italy  also,  that  more 
Regard  is  had  of  the  king  of  England,  Uian  of  all  the  residue  of  the  league.' 
Taylor's  Lett.  38tb  July  l5Si^  from  Amboise.  MS.  ib.  p.  333. 
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i>ut  sent  tke  bishc^  of  Batb  to  rouse  Francis  to  the 
exertions  of  an  effective  war^. 

The  pope  and  Wolsey  had  equally  labored  to 
product  this  new  war,  which  became  so  eventful  to 
all  mankind.  Its  real  author  was  Clement  VII. 
who  had  sent  his  ambassadors  to  France,  England, 
and  Venice  to  produce  it*' ;  and  the  cardinal  was, 
as  w^  have  seen,  its  zealous  abettor.  Francis^  not- 
withstanding his  irritations,  even  after  he  had 
proclaimed  the  league,  was  not  eager  for  it'^ ;  aiid 
had  made  separate  proposals  to  Charles,  in  order  to 
avoid  it  ^'.  He  was  at  last  so  hesitating  or  tardy, 
that  the  pope  directed  Wolsey  and  his  sovereign, 
and  even  their  ambassadors  in  France,  1p  be 
thanked  for  having  at  last  procured  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Francis  ^^  The  state  papers  djisclosing 
these  facts  justify  the  emperor  for  charging,  as  he 

.    '    "         ■  I  '  "  ■!    'I  I..!     'i    .'i.i     'j  II  liiiiiiiiii     I'l    li 

'^  He  readiad  the  French  court  at  Orleane,  on  9th  Aiigiist.  His  Let- 
ter. MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  p.  335. 

^  Guicciard.  L.  16.  p.  232-3. 

<*  GAicciardini  remarks,  that  attho  Francis  was  resolved  not  to  deliver 
up  Bofgnndy  to  the  emperor,  his  mind  was  far  estranged  from  making 
war  against  him,  unless  he  were  compelled  by  great  necessity  to  do  so. 
^  17.  p.  243. 

•  Dr.  Taylor,  on  17th  July,  informed  Wolsey,  that  the  French  chan- 
cellor bad  just  declared,  that  Francis  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
emperor,  to  procure,  by  a  peace,  the  redemption  of  his  sons  by  money, 
«nd  the  freedom  of  Italy.  MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  p.  161. 

**  On  18th  June,  Taylor  wrote,  '  Tlus  day  came  to  me  all  the  pope*s 
ambassadors,  and  die  ambassadors  of  Venice  with  them,  shewing  unto 
me  that  they  had  letters  from  the  pope's  highness,  that  he  had  sent  to 
his  noncio  resident  in  Fneland,  to  shew  to  the  king's  holiness  and  your 
'giace,  the  conBrmation  of  the  holy  league  of  Italy,  and  to  ^ve  his  high- 
ness and  your  grace,  high  and  hearty  thanks  onhis  behah,  as  patrons 
and  autliors  of  the  same:  for,  if  his  highness  and  your  grace  had  not 
dilieentlier  and  speedlier  minded  and  intended  this  matter  than  the  king 
ana  his  council  here,  it  had  not  been  as  yet  neither  concluded  nor 
'Confirmed ;  and  furthermore,  they  said  they  had  come  in  the  pope's 
•name  to  thank  me  and  Mr.  Cheyney  for  soliciting  of  the  same.'  MS.  ib. 
p.  224. 
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did  the  next  year,  Clement  VII.  with  being  the 
actual  fabricator  of  this  war,  and  with  deserving 
whatever  calamities  it  might  superinduce^^;  and 
but  that  the  Sovereign  of  all  is  ever,  as  the  poet 
says, — 

From  seeming  evils  still  educing  good, 
And  better  thence,  again,  and  better  still 
In  infinite  progression— 

We  might  lament  this  warlike  infatuation  of  one 
who  assumed  the  title  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace ;  for  at  no  period  would  it  have  been  easier 
for  the  English  cabinet,  in  concurrence  with  the 
pope,  to  have  led  Europe  into  a  long  train  of  ge- 
neral pacification,  if  either  had  sincerely  desired  it, 
and  had  with  an  upright  heart  negotiated  singly  and 
directly  for  that  purpose,  with  half  the  zeal  with 
which  both  the  pontiflf  and  Wolsey  successfully 
labored  to  rekindle  the  conflagration  of  war'*.  In 
few  instances  have  the  authors  of  mischief  brought 
down  on  themselves  the  retributory  punishment  more 

**  Charles  V.  thus  speaks  of  this  pope  on  this  subject  in  his  letter  to 
Henry,  in  August  1527.  *  When  Clement  VII.  succeeded  them  in  the 
pontincate,  instead  of  confirming,  like  a  good  shepherd,  the  peace  we 
had  made  with  the  king  of  France,  he  proposed  to  rekindle  the  war  in 
Christendom ;  and  as  soon  as  the  above-mentioned  king  was  released 
from  prison,  his  holiness  made  a  league  against  us,  with  him  and  other 
Italian  potentates,  to  compel  our  army  to  leave  Ituly,  and  to  deprive  us, 
and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  they  had 
already  divided ;  and  altho  we  generously  offered  to  accede  to  every 
demand  required  by  the  pope,  he  refused  his  consent,  expecting  to  take 
from  us  our  said  kingdom  of  Naples.  Before  we  commenced  hostilities, 
we  appealed  alike  to  the  pope,  and  to  the  cdleee  of  cardinaUf  conjurine 
them,  not  to  provoke  us  to  a  war ;  and  stating,  that  if  this  war  occasioned 
any  indignity  or  calamity  to  the  apostolic  throne,  the  guilt  would  be  im- 
puted to  them  alone  in  whom  it  so  clearly  originated.^  Lettre  de  Prindpe. 
V.  a.  p.  234. 

^  Charles  also  sent  Moncado  to  the  pope,  with  articles  to  conclude 
a  peace,  '  but  Clement  told  him  he  came  too  late.'  Hall,  p-717*  "^^^^ 
chronicler*s  description  of  this  puntilT  is  brief,  but  not  unjust,  *  a  man  of 
great  wit  and  vice,  and  of  little  virtue  or  learning.'  p.  yi^* 
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stgnally,  or  more  to  the  advantage  of  mankind,  than    c  hap. 
Clement  and  his   coadjutor  did,  by  the  hostilities        ^^' 
which  they  thus  united  to  re-produce. 

The  pope  announced  his  new  league  to  the  em- 
peror in  an  accusing  letter  from  Rome,  on  23d 
June,  who  answered  it  in  September,  by  an  epis- 
tolary pamphlet ^^.  In  that  month  the  pontiff  sent 
a  commission  from  Rome  to  offer  formally  the 
protectorship  of  his  confederation  to  Henry,  who 
would  not  however  depart  from  his  neutrality*'. 
The  allied  powers  were  to  have  brought  into  the 
field  thirty  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  men  iat 
arms,  and  two  thousand  lighter  cavalry ''.  But  two 
Italian  bishops  were  also  sent  off  to  Switzerland,  to 
levy  six  thousand  Swiss  ^"^^     Francis   at  the  same 

time  applied  there  for  his  intended  force,  and  told  an 
ambassador  id  August,  that  eleven  thousand  Swiss 
roust  have  arrived  in  Italy^' ;  but  he  learnt  from 
the  pope's  nuncio  more  correctly,  that  the  French 
envoy,  instead  of  money,  had  taken  only  words  into 
the  men-dealing  Cantons,  and  that  their  diet  was 
therefore  refractory ;  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
fliey  would  get  any  Switzers  at  all**.  The  diplo- 
matic bishops  suggested  to  Wolsey,  with  some 
military  judgment,  that  the  French  king  ought  to 
^'  send  forth  some  good  company  with  all  speed 


^  *  Containing  twenty-foar  sheets  of  paper.'    Hall.  714* 
*•  It  is  in  Rymer,  14.  p.  187,  dated  7th  Sept.  1526. 

*  In  these  proportions :  the  pope  8,000  foot,  800  men  at  arms,  and 
^  liglht  cavalry ;  Venice  the  same  numbers,  with  300  more  cavalry; 
lie  duke  of  Milan  half  the  same  force;  and  the  French  a,000  lancers, 
md  10,000  foot.    Guicc.  L.  17.  !I58,  259. 

^  The  bishop  of  Verula,  ftnd  the  bishop  of  Lodi.  Guic.  L.  17.  p.  253. 
^  Letters  ot  20th  and  2 1st  August.    MS.  Calig.  D.  p.  9. 236-9. 

*  MS.  ib.  242. 
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and  diligence  against  Flanders,  that  the  emperor 
might  be  somewhat  occupied  on  that  side  ^'."  But 
1526.  Francis  was  not  hearty  in  the  war.  His  main  wished 
were  to  get  back  his  children ;  and  as  he  could  not, 
without  the  full  co-operation  of  England,  overpower 
Charles  by  any  military  force,  he  was  averse,  when 
he  saw  Henry's  retiring  policy,  to  rouse  vindictive 
passions  in  his  imperial  adversary,  by  additional 
provocation. 

It  had  been  one  of  Wolsey's  speculations,  that 
the  emperor  had  no  great  general  in  Italy,  vcad 
might  be  overpowered  before  he  could  provide  one, 
or  fortify  and  supply  his  towns  in  the  Milanese, 
which  he  meant  to  do  out  of  his  wife's  portion  and 
a  subsidy  from  Spain**.  Charles  had  lost  by  death 
the  applauded  Prosper  Colonna  and  the  marquis  of 
Pescara** ;  but  the  want  of  able  captains  of  bis  own, 
drove  him  to  the  necessity  of  employing  the  greatest 
of  all  who  then  flourished,  and  of  confiding  his  army 
to  the  expatriated  duke  of  Bourbon  *^  He  provi- 
sioned his  fortresses ;  sent  to  Germany  for  seven 
thousand  lance  knights,  and  prepared  a  navy  to 
conduct  the  viceroy,  with  another  array,  to  Naples*^ 


«  MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  p.  243. 

•*  'Tliere  is  no  time  to  be  lost  or  pretermitted,  but  before  the  said 
forces  can  be  assembled,  and  that  the  emperor  can  provide  him  of  cap- 
tains, whereof  *e  is  at  this  time  destitute^  or  fortify  or  furnish  the  towns 
and  places  of  Milan,  this  conjunction  should  be  made/.  Wdsey*8 
instructions,  4th  May.    MS.  ib.  195. 

^  Mem.  Bell.  18.  p.  34. 

*•  This  appointment  was  mentioned  by  Francis  with  affected  itidii^ 
ference,  *  that  he  did  little  esteem  it,'  to  the  bishop  of  Bath,  on  14th  Auft. 
MS.  ib.  239.  ^ 

_  ^  Our  ambassadors  reported  these  events  to  their  government.    MS. 
ib.  p.  236,  239,  24a,  lamenting  in  vain  the  inactivity  of  Francis,  not 
perceiving  that  it  probably  arose  from  Henry's  temporary  neutrality. 
Brantone  says,  that  Bourbon  was  ^  fort  malcontent*  with  the  emperor, 
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The  Venetians,  on  their  part,  surprised  Lodi ;  and  ^J^^^- 
as  their  then  ally,  Sforza,  h^ld  the  castle  of  Milan, 
they  united  with  the  papal  forces  to  take  its  city, 
with  fiill  confidence  of  success**.  The  pope  was 
severely  mortified  by  their  failure,  because  his  finances 
were  exhausted*'.  He  was  more  disheartened  when 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  besieged  the  castle  till  it  was 
starved  into  surrender  ^•. 

As  autumn  advanced,  Francis  sent  one  of  his  best 
officers,  the  marquis  de  Salusses,  over  the  Alps,  with 
five  thousfuid  Frenchmen.  Eleven  thousand  Swiss 
were  at  last  obtained.  The  confederate  armies  joined 
about  the  middle  of  September,  to  the  number  of 
diirty-three  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
men  at  arms ;  the  English  ambassadors  wrote  to 
Aeir  court  in  great  spirits ;  the  emperor  could  not 
raise  money;  the  Grisons  would  not  let  his  lance 
knights  pass  over  the  mountains;  the  Grand  Turk 
vras  setting  upon  Hungary,  which  would  sufficiently 
occupy  the  archduke  Ferdinand ;  the  pope  was  paci- 
fying the  Colonni,  **  so  that  they  concluded  their 
affairs  in  Italy  were  as  prosperous  as  could  be 
wished  ^'  ;**  the  duke  of  Urbino,  with  the  Venetian 
forces,  taking  Cremona,  added  to  the  exhilarating 
prospect^* ;  and  the  pope  urged  the  confederates  to 
invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples^'. 

p.  949.     But  with  such  a  national  feeling  again&t  him,  he  could  only  be 
eroplored  on  great  emergencies. 

*  Goicc.  L.  17.  p.  36^378. 

^  Gcdcciardini  observes,  the  pope  was  not  prepared  either  with  money 
or  constancy  of  mind  to  endure  the  protraction  of  the  war.  He  haa 
entered  into  the  war  with  very  little  store  of  money,  and  could  hardly 
furnish  the  charges  of  it.    L.  17*  p-  ^87. 

^  Bellay,a8.  ^*  Lett  13  Seut.    MS.  Cal.  D.Q.  p.  245. 

^  Bellay,  ag.    Guicc.  L.  17.    MS.  ib.  246. 

"^  Guicdard.  Lib.  17.  p.  3^3- 

c  2 
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But  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  month,  Wolsey 
received  intelligence,  from  Paris,  of  an  unexpected 
disaster  at  Rome^%  on  which  the  interference  of 
England  was  loudly  claimed^*.  Henry  saw  and 
heard,  but  kept  his  sword  still  unsheathed.  The 
cardinal  may  not  have  been  sorry  that  the  pope, 
whose  elevation  had  prevented  his,  should  suflfer  for 
his  triumph.  The  event  so  lamented,  was  an  attack 
on  the  pope  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Colonni. 
He  had  made  peace  with  the  son  of  the  late  general 
Prospero,  on  behalf  of  all  his  relations ;  and  thinking 
himself  safe  from  this  quarter,  with  a  hasty  economy 
disbanded  his  army  in  Romagna.  Perceiving  this,; 
the  cardinal  Colonna,  with  a  kinsman,  perfidiously 
breaking  the  family  compact,  raised  suddenly  suf- 
ficient forces  from  tlieir  territories,  which  lay  near 
Naples,  marched  rapidly  on  Rome,  and  were  at  its. 
Lateran  church,  before  their  advance  had  been  heard 
of.  The  pope  had  just  time  to  retire,  with  his  car- 
dinals and  the  chief  citizens,  into  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  but  with  no  more  provisions  than  would 
last  for  three  days.  Apprehensive  of  dying  from 
famine,  he  was  forced  to  capitulate ;  and  upon  the 
interference  of  the  viceroy  of  Moncado,  to  agree  upon 
a  truce,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  withdraw  his 
army  from  the  Milanese,  and  for  four  months  give 

^*  The  bishop  of  Bath  wrote,  on  5th  Oct.  *  The  first  of  this  month 
I  sent  your  gmce  such  strange  news  of  such  revolalion,  as  was  chanced 
in  Rome  concerning  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  pope's  orator  is  ridden  to 
the  king,  to  excuse  the  pope  of  the  last  revolution^  and  to  solicit  peace.' 
MS.Cal.  D.9.  p.  25^. 

^^  The  bishop  added,  '  they  cry  and  call  upon  the  king^s  highness  and 
your  grace,  as  them  in  whom  is  now  all  the  help  and  stay  of  Christen- 
dom ;  for'  the  pope  and  all  the  affairs  of  Italy — they  are  in  ruin  and 
at  nothing.*    MS.  ib.  253. 
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no  succors  to  the  league ^^  The  pope's  fright  and  chap. 
degradation  might  have  made  no  impression  upon  ^\^' 
Francis,  but  the  loss  of  his  troops  was  a  dangerous 
evil.  He  therefore  expressed  great  indignation  at 
the  faithless  insult,  and  sent  orders  to  his  commander 
to  set  forward,  and  not  to  shrink  from  these  new 
circumstances^^.  Clement,  in  his  anger,  applied  to 
engage  more  Switzers ;  and  imbibing  the  moral  con- 
tagion of  the  age,  is  stated  to  have  resolved  on  his 
part,  to  keep  his  treaties  as  little  as  his  enemies 
observed  them  '*.  • 

When  Bourbon  advanced  his  army  to  Milan,  the 
inhabitants  petitioned  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  rapa- 
city of  the  soldiers.  He  told  them  he  had  brought 
little  money  with  him,  but  if  they  would  raise  for 
him  thirty  thpusand  ducats,  he  would  quarter  his 
troops  elsewhere.  The  money  was  levied  with  dif- 
ficulty, from  the  often  pillaged  people ;  but  the  army 
disobeying  his  orders,  would  not  withdraw  ^^  and 
the  inhabitants  suffered,  unrelieved;    an  ominous 


^  Bellay,  39,  30;  and  see  Gijicciarc]ini*s  detail,  L.  17.  P*  3a9-335> 
The  pope  made  this  in  the  name  of  the  confederates  as  well  as  of  his 
own.    The  trace  included  all  Italy. 

^  On  lOth  October,  .the  prelate's  dispatch  was,  '  the  French  king, 
upon  knowledge  of  the  cnief  and  ungodly  demeanor^  which  hath  been 
DOW  lately  committed  in  Rome  against  the  pope's  holiness,  hath  shewed 
to  hia  orator  that  he  takes  the  same  very  grievously,  offering  to  expose 
his  own  person,  with  all  that  he  can,  for  the  pope^s  defence.'    MS.  Cal. 

D.  9.  p.  354. 

^  The  bishop  communicates  this  singular  fact :  '  By  letters  from 
Rome,  it  appears  that  the  pope  has  %ent  for  4,000  S^wiss,  and  intendeth 
to  keep  no  part  of  the  articles  with  Don  Moacado,  saying,  at  he  shewed 
me,  he  would  do  if  the  cote  thotdd  require,  that  the  imperials  had  broken  sp 
many  times  their  bonds  with  him,  that,  he  might,,  when  he  should  see  his 
time,  break  and  not  observe  his  with  them.'  MS.  ib.  p.  a54*  Machiavel 
sketched  from  living  figures. 

'»  Guicc.  L.  17.  p.  291-301.    Brant. 

c  3 
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BOOK    specanen  of  that  intractability,  which  ne&t  year  pro*- 

V — '.-— '  duced  such  eventful  results. 
1526.  Q^  y(^  October,  the  pope  separated  his  cavalry 

from  his  allies  *%  p^irtly  to  make  the  Spaniards  be- 
lieve that  he  meant  to  fulfil  the  truce,  and  partly 
because  he  wanted  them  in  Rome  for  his  own  pro- 
tection ;  but  his  general,  John  de  Medicis,  remained 
with  the  infantry  in  the  confederate  camp'*.  The 
pontiff  projected  to  visit  Charles  in  person,  as  his 
own  negociator,  or  if  that  failed,  to  journey  onward 
to  the  main  princes  of  Christendom,  to  interest  them 
in  his  behalf!  He  was  dissuaded  from  either  of  these 
measures  by  both  the  French  and  English  govern- 
ments, whose  reasonings  and  promises  at  length 
decided  him  to  break  up  the  amicable  wrangement 
he  had  made  with  Moncado,  and  to  try  again  the 
deluding  fortune  of  war**.  The  allied  army  was 
put  into  cantonments  for  the  winter  around  Milan, 
pneditating  an  attack  on  Genoa,  and  watching  the 
coming  of  the  German  lance  knights,  whom  fiour- 
bon  was  expecting*'. 

For  the  pope  to  expel  Charles  from  Italy,  it  was 
essential  that  he  should  have  the  effectual  military 


army 


Guicc.  p.  335-7- 

LettjBr.  141^  Oct.  MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  p.  355.    <  So  that  they  reclon  the 
is  Kttle  or  nothing^  enfeebled  by  any  revocatidn  that  the  pope  hath 
ttmoe.'  ib. 

'  ■•  Guicc.  L.  17.  p.  343-5.  The  iFreneh  cabinet  would  not  suflFer  Paul 
de  Arezzoy  the  pope's  envoy,  to  pass  into  Sp^'n.  Lett.  23  Not.  MS.  ib. 
p.  267. 

••  Letter  ib.  266-9.  '  The  biihop  mentioned  to  Francis, '  Could  you 
not  stop  them  ?'  He  said  they  would  do  the  best  they  could  with  the 
C^iisoni,  that  they  should  not  suffer  them  to  pass;  but  he  thought  the 
Coining  of  said  tanoekmghts  should  do  the  imjpenals  more  hurt  than 
gbod,  seeing  that  they  &d  no  mbhey  to  pay  them.'  ib.  271.  A  fact 
which  made  their  presence  moi«  calamitous  to  the  allies. 
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co-operations  of  Francis  and  Henry  ;  the  first  by  his    chap* 
troops,  and  the  other  by  that  money,  which  would 
purchase  soldiers  in  the  great  men-markets  of  Swit-f 
zerland  and  Germany.     But  as  it  became  discernible 
that  the  English  cabinet  was  only  urging  others  to 
fight,  without  Lgitending  to  be  itself  a  principal  in 
the  combat,  the  mind  of  the  French  king  exhibited 
a  relaxing  eagerness  for  the  war,  and  a  tendency  to 
pacific  arrangements.     Aided  by  the  interposition 
and  remonstrtmce  of  England,  he  had  been  enabled 
to  resist  the  cession  of  Burgundy;   and   Charles, 
findiag  that  to  persevere  in  demanding  this  enlarge^ 
ment  of  bis  Flemish  and  German  territories,  was  the 
only  point  that  was  likely  to  make  Henry  take  arms 
against  him,  had  begun  to  listen  to  the  French  pro^ 
posals   of  commuting  this  article   of  the  Madrid 
treaty  into  a  pecuniary  compensation,  and  to  abate 
the  high  tone  of  his  cabinet ;  while  Francis,  having 
ascertained,  that  however  uncertain  on  other  points,- 
Wolsey  meant  to   support  him   in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  his  kingdom,  but  would  not  befriend 
the  other  £etvorite  aims  of  his  personal  ambition  of* 
national  policy,  became  on  his  part  more  inclined 
to  a  friendly  accommodation  with  the  emperor.    To 
wrest  from  him  the  command  of  Italy  was  hopeless, 
if  England  would  not  vigorously  assist:    and  as 
Wolsey  gave  no  sincere  indication  of  a  strong  mili- 
tary co-operation,  the  French  cabinet  declined  in  its 
fervor,  even  on  this  favorite  subject,  and  seemed 
every  month  but  more  disposed  to  leave  the  pope 
and  his  Italian  supporters  to  their  ovm  resources 
and  exertions.     Wolsey  perceiving  this  tendency, 
called  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  a  foreign  ^clesiastic, 
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BOOK     from  his  mission  at  Rome,  and  directed  him  to  rein- 
>     \    ^  force  the  English  embassy  at  the  Spanish  court,  but 
*526.      iQ  yjgi^  Francis  on  his  way'*. 

The  English  minister,  who  had  learnt  that  the 
French  government  had  it  in  contemplation  to  send 
some  qualified  person  to  Spain  to  require  Madame 
Eleanora  *^  was  instructed  to  ascertain  from  the  lady 
regent,  the  real  intentions  of  Francis  on  this  subject. 
He  questioned  her  accordingly**.  She  declared  het 
son's  preference  for  Mary,  and  that  the  Spanish 
princess,  being  thirty  years  of  age,  and  buying  her 
so  dear,  he  would  not  gladly  set  his  mind  that  way ; 
but  she  perplexed  him  by  desiring  his  advice*^.  He 
recollected  himself  to  commend  his  fair  country- 
woman '*,  and  to  intimate  that  she  would  be  more 
manageable  by  her  than  the  other  lady'^  This 
observation  was  not  unwelcome,  or  unfelt'**:  The 
prelate  then  declared  that  his  master  s  heart  was  set 

*^  His  name  was  Jerom  de  Ghinucci.  He  arrived  at  Paris  on  30Ch 
October.    Bishop  Clark's  letter  of  23d  Oct.    MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  p.  256. 

*'  <  And  in  case  she  shall  be  denied,  then  to  protest  that  the  king 
thinketh  himself  at  liberty  to  marry  where  him  sbaJl  like  best.  Hpwbdt 
they  sav  they  will  not  send  him.'    Lett.  33  Nov.  MS.  ib.  p.  264. 

*  '  Intend  you  to  accept  the  marriajb^e.'    Lett.  23d  Nov.  MS.ib.  264.  - 
"^  MS.  ib.    *  Hereat  I  was  somewhut  staggered,  for  to  repeat  to  her 

such  reasons  as  should  dissuade  the  marriage  of  M.  £leanora,  I  thought 
it  no  time.'  ib.  264. 

••  I  *  said  only,  that  I  did  not  doubt  but  she  knew  the  qualities  of  the 
daughter  of  England  well  enough,  and  the  difference  between  her  and 
Madame  Eleonora.'  ib.  265. 

•  *  Howbeit,  I  said  there  was  one  diversity,  Madame  Eleanora  was 
now  of  that  age  that  there  should  not  be  found,  peradventure,  so  much 
^d  nature  and  humihty  in  her  as  in  my  lady  princess,  whom  now  in 
this  age  and  after  this  education,  she  might  bring,  fashion,  foige  up  anci 
make  of  her  what  she  would  herself,  assuring  her  that  my  said  lady 
Dnncoss  should  be  as  loving,  lowly  and  humble  to  her  as  to  her  own 
father.'    MS.  ib.  265. 

,j. '  S^®  ^ejd  up  her  hands,  and,  cum  lacrmusj  said  that  I  said  truth; 
adding,  that  if  it  should  be  the  lady  princess'  chance,  she  would  be  as 
losing  and  humblo  again  to  her  as  to  ner  own  son.'  ib. 
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upon  the  match ^'.  The  royal  mother  hinted  at  a  chaf. 
substitution  of  one  of  the  French  princes  for  Mary,  -^^^'  - 
in  case  Francis  decided  upon  wedding  Eleanora^*. 
The  bishop  renewed  the  topic  with  Francis  himself. 
He  called  Mary  "  the  pearl  of  the  world,  the  jewel 
that  her  father  esteemed  more  than  any  thing  on 
earth '^"  The  king  declared  on  the  faith  of  a  gen- 
tleman, that  even  before  he  went  into  Italy,  he  had 
a  desire  to  marry  her'^.  On  this  admission,  the 
prelate  pressed  him  earnestly  to  the  point '^  but  his 
urgency  only  obtained  in  return  compliments  to 
her^,  with  a  declaration  that  both  conscience  and 
honor  called  upon  him  to  give  the  preference  to 
Eleanora'^.  The  whole  scene  leads  to  an  inference, 
that  he  was  rather  annoyed  than  pleased,  that  the 
pearl  of  the  world  was  forcibly  thrust  upon  his 
acceptance  ^' ;  and  that  he  was  really  directing  his 
serious  thoughts  elsewhere. 


**  *  I  said,  I  knew  well  it  was  the  thing  that  the  king's  highness  most 
desired  of  any  thing  on  earth,  that  this  marriage  should  pass  between  her 
son  and  my  mdy  the  princess.'    MS.  Cf|l.  D.  9.  p.  265. 

"  '  She  thought  the  second  son,  Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  would  be  the 
best  person,  because  England  would  want  a  ruler  for  itself,  and  residing 
within  it,  and  therefore  the  dauphin  would  not  be  meet.'    ib.  265. 

*  MS.  ib.  p.  27a. 
••Ib. 

**  '  I  said  unto  him,  Sir,  whereat  stick  you  then  ?  It  standeth  only  by 
yott  that  the  thing  is  not  performed.  I  know  well  that  she  is  offered  unto 
yoQ  under  such  conditions,  as  in  manner  ye  cannot  wish  them  better. 
Besides,  Sir,  she  is  of  that  beauty  and  virtue.'  ib.  p.  273. 

*  Here  Francis  stopped  him,  *  I  pray  you  repeat  unto  me 'none  of  all 
these  matters.  I  know  well  enough  her  education ;  her  form  and  fashion ; 
her  beauty  and  her  virtue;  and  what  father  and  mother  she  cometh  of. 
I  have  as  great  a  mind  to  marry  her  as  ever  I  had  to  any.  woman.'  ib.  • 

^  *  Bat  I  must  do  my  things  as  near  as  I  can,  without  displeasine  ot 
God,  and  reproach  of  the  world;'  and  then  he  shewed  me  that  he  bad 
promised  the  emperor  for  Madame  Eleanora,  and  that  he  would 
accordingly  demand  herfirit*  ib.  p.  273. 

•"  Tbe  bishop  himself  made  this  dedaction.    MS.  ib.  282. 
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It  was  in  this  conference  that  the  bishop,  in  purr 
suance  of  new  instructions  from  Wolsey^,  having 
before  reminded  the  French  king  tibat  the  successful 
irruption  of  the  Turks  upon  Hungary,  by  endan- 
gering Austria,  would  compel  Charles  to  be  more 
manageable"^,  told  Francis,  that  he  was  commisr 
sioned  to  move  him  principally  in  two  points:  The 
one,  to  stir  him  to  the  war,  and  now  earnestly  to 
press  the  emperor  by: his  arms,  that  he  might  be 
the  sooner  driven  to  adopt  reasonable  conditions 
of  peace ;  and  the  other,  to  urge  Francis  himself 
to  give  his  own  mind  the  same  disposition,  and  to 
resolve  what  he  would  do  for  the  redemption  of  his 
children"'.  The  king  replied  with  warmth '°*,  that 
he  could  not  odietwise  declare  himself  than  he  had 
already  done'°'. 

In  the  middle  of  December,  the  disposition  of 
Francis  to  conclude  peace  with  the  ectiperdr  became 
manifest.  He  prepared  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Spain,  to  treat  avowedly  for  it.  The  probability  of 
commuting  Burgundy,  and  of  obtaining  back  his 
children  for  a  pecuniary  compensation,  led  him  to 
calculate,  that  in  pursuing  his  warlike  league,  he 
was  spending  V  <>^^  hundred  thousand  ducats 
monthly,  which  sum  would  in  a  few  months  time 
pay  for  the  redemption  of  his  children."  The  regent 


*  He  ineQtions  to  Wolsey,  that  he  had  received  'your  grace's  letter 
of  a6th  Oct.  and  instructions ;  employed  the  neit  day  in  reading  them, 
And  then  sought  an  interview  with  Francis,  at  his  coming  in  bootedyand  in 
his  ridinff  dress^  with  nght  sore  a  cold,  as  it  seemed/  MS.  Cal.  D.g.  p.  uSS. 

*^  MS.  ib.  Francis  stated  that  this  bad  made  the  an^hduke  direct 
15yOQ0  lance-knights  against  the  Turks,    ib.  271. 

'"  MS.ib.p.  271. 

>»  <  I  assure  your  grace  he  w|is  very  sore  at  this/  ib.  272. 

»"Ib.  . 
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purposely  remarked  to  the  English  ambassador,  that  chap. 
the  princess  Eleanora  had  chapged  her  widow's  *^'' 
dress,  and  caused  herself  to  be  called  the  French 
queen ;  the  pope's  legate  intimated  a  suspicion,  that 
Francis  was  personally  attached  to  her'^;  and  the 
Italian  powers  began  also  to  believe,  that  an 
amicable  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  would 
undoubtedly  be  concluded '''^. 

When  Worcester  was  introduced  to  Francis,  as 
about  to  proceed  to  Spain,  the  French  king  coolly 
praised  Wolsey's  endeavours  to  re-establish  a  peace, 
but  reiaarkedi  that  he  had  himself  done  nothing 
without  the  counsel  of  the  English  government,  and 
that  Hemry  had  been  the  only  cause  that  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  league,  and  that  he  never  would  have 
engaged  in  it,  but  for  the  exhortations  of  the  king  Qf 
England'"^.  It  was  then  noticed  to  him,  that  the 
emperor,  the  pope,  and  the  Venetians  had  requested 
Henry  to  be  the  mediator  of  the  existing  differr 
ences'"^.  But  the  French  statesmen  perceived  that 
the  cardinal's  present  aim  was  to  urge  the  marriage 
with  Mary,  in  order  that  the  alliance  with  Eleanora 
might  be  broken  off,  and  consequently  all  concilia- 
tion between  the  emperor  might  be  prevented'**'; 
an  inference  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  acceptance  of 
an  English  mediation*  Francis  had  stopped  th^ 
agent  whom  the  pope  had  sent  to  Ihie  emperor,  bi|t 

^  The  bishop's  lett.  I2th  December.  MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  p.  279-282. 

••  MS.  ib.  279. 

^  Lett,  of  Bath  and  Worcester  from  PoifrVy  of  1 2  Dec.  MS.  ib.  p.  284. 

'^  MS.  ib.  p.  285. 

'*  <  To  be  plain  with  your  grace,  I  fear  me  lest  they  here  do  savor 
and  smell  how  fair  and  prone  ye  be  to  ioin  and  conclade  this  matrimony 
with  him,  and  consequently  to  dissuade  and  disturb  that  with  Madame 
EleauorBy  which  should  be  contrary  to  the  emperOr.'  ib.  p.  286. 
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BOOK   now  allowed  his  depailuie;  and  the  pontiff  com- 
plained that  the  French  king  did  not  assist  him^ 


1526.  g^d  especially  in  fulfilling  his  pecuniary  contract '•'• 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  their  pacification^ 
was  the  arrangement  as  to  Milan.  The  allies  had 
covenanted  to  restore  this  duchy  to  Sforza,  who  had 
been  driven  from  it,  and  the  emperor  had  promised 
it  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  On  the  intimation  of 
this  project,  the  papal  and  Venetian  ministers  came 
together  to  the  English  ambassador,  to  declare  that 
the  confederates  never  would  consent  that  Bourbon 
should  be  duke  of  Milan :  and  as  to  the  suggestion, 
of  depositing  the  duchy  in  the  hands  of  Henry,  they 
had  no  instructions  on  such  a  proposition  "^ 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  arrived  from  England, 
with  new  directions,  to  press  the  marriage  with 
Mary.  The  lady  regent  referred  him  to  her  son, 
who  was  absent  on  a  hunting  party,  for  his  own 
answer,  but  suggested,  that  to  do  any  good  against 
Charles,  England  ought  to  make  a  vigorous  inva- 
sion of  Flanders :  "  that  is  the  only  thing  that  should 
touch  him  at  the  heart;"  adding  her  opinion,  that 
Worcester  ought  not  yet  to  be  sent  into  SplBiin**\ 
She  noticed  the  impediment  to  peace,  which  sub- 
sisted in  the  differences  between  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
and  the  pope,  who  obstinately  claimed  his  terri- 
tories; and  hinted  that  the  pontiff  had  sent  the 
archbishop  of  Capua  to  the  imperial  viceroy,  to  treat 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities"^.    The  ambassadors 


»»  MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  p.  391.  "•  MS.  ib.  p.  a88. 

'"  Bath  and  Fitz William's  letter  of  aad  December.    MS.ib.p.a92~5. 
"'  MS.  ib.  393,  4.     He  bad  been  alarmed  by  a  naval  annament,  sent 
by  tlie  emperor  to  Naples,  and  hoped  it  woiild  be  intercepted. 
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reqaired  from  Wolsey  more  decided  instructions  for  chap. 
their  further  conduct"^;  and  when  they  pressed 
their  subject  on  Francis,  he  frankly  told  them,  that 
if  he  received  no  other  help  from  the  English 
government,  than  he  had  already  experienced,  thq 
emperor  would  never  liberate  his  children,  unless 
he  completed  his  contract  with  Eleanora.  The 
ministers  suggested  that  Henry,  if  his  daughter  were 
preferred,  would  ^' on  certain  conditions,  which 
should  be  but  honorable  and  easy,"  join  with  him 
and  his  confederates,  and  act  upon  the  low  coun- 
tries. The  king  thanked  them  for  speaking  out ; 
but  the  ambassadors  declared  that  it  was  hard  to 
say  what  the  French  monarch  meant  to  do,  except 
to  recover  his  children  "  by  the  shortest  way,  and 
most  easiest  thing  "*." 

The  prelate  of  Worcester  did  not  suspend  his 
journey  to  please  the  court  of  Paris,  but  reached 
Valladolid  in  the  middle  of  the  first  month  of  the 
new  year"' ;  and  his  earliest  dispatch  intimated  to 
Wolsey  the  probability  that  private  negociations 
were  on  foot,  between  the  two  royal  adversaries"*. 

'^  *  May  it  like  your  srace  to  advertise  us,  whether,  wheu  we  shall 
efller  my  lady  princess  absolutely,  in  this  case,  ye'  mean  to  concur  also 
with  the  French  king  in  making  war  with  the  emperor  or  no ;  like  your 
grace  to  declare  your  inind  on  that  point,  and  wnat  my  lord  Worcester 
shall  do/  MS.  Cal.  D.Q.  p.  295.  But  Wolsey  would  not  declare,  perhaps 
liad  not  settled  his  mind  on  this  point. 

"*  MS.  ib.  p.  295-8.  Among  the  terms  of  the  marriage,  Heiiry 
seems  to  have  required  the  cession  of  Boulogne ;  for  Louisa  told  him 
'  she  was  glad  that  we  spake  no  more  of  Boulogne.  We  said  that  your 
grace  bad  with  great  study,  labor  and  pains,  brought  the  king*s  highness 
to  meaner  conditions.'    MS.  ib.  298. 

"'  Dr.  Lee  stated  his  arrival  on  15th  January  1527.    MS.  Vesp.  €.4. 

P-3- 

"'  He  wrote  on  19th  January,  in  cypher,  'I  have  understood  by  some 
signs,  that  there  may  be  some' secret  practices  going  on  between  Casair 
and  the  French  king:  If  Any  be,  they  are  thro  the  hands  of  the  lady 
Eleanora.'    MS.  ib.  p.  1 . 
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BOOK  In  his  audience  with  the  emperor,  on  his  return  froni 
-  ^;  M  hunting,  he  suggested  that  a  truce,  rather  than  a 
1526.  peace  might  be  adopted,  if  the  pledges  or  hostages 
did  not  satisfy,  and  that  his  sovereign  would  take  the 
province  of  bringing  it  about.  Charles  contented 
himself  with  the  reply,  that  he  would  think  upon 
it ;  but'  when  they  requested  from  hlim  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  he  waved  the  topic  for  his  further 
deliberation,  declaring  that  he  stood  atone  against 
many  adversaries;  that  they  were  full  of  money, 
while  he  had  none,  and  that  Christendom  need^ 
solid  peace,  not  temporary  abstinence  from  war. 
1*0  this,  intimation,  the  point  of  which  was  visible, 
the  ambassadors  replied,  "  our  sovereign  wishes 
war  with  no  one:  he  will  contain  himself  within  the 
bounds  of  neutrality ;  he  prefers  the  public  good  to 
his  private  advantage  "^." 

While  the  emperor  maintained  this  civil  but  un- 
bending demeanor,  his  courtiers,  alluding  to  the 
tumored  habits  of  the  French  king,  amused  them- 
selves with  jocular  taunts  on  the  notion  of  his 
marrying  the  English  princess  *".  But  the  imperial 
chancellor  discovered  to  Worcester,  that  his  master 
knew  that  Fitzwilliam  had  been  urging  this  marriage, 
and  talking  of  invading  Flanders :  a  conduct  irre- 
concileable  with  an  impartial  mediation;  and  another 
official  personage  stated,  that  he  believed  that  the 
English  government,  as  usual,  was  only  striving  to 
prevent  an  amity  between  the  emperor  and  Francis"^ 

"^^^^.^^^— — "— ^"""'  ""—^^^  I  ■       '  m  — — 111  II    II  III      III 

»"  B.  Wore,  dispatch  of  3l8t  Jan.    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  6, 7. 

"*  One  laughing  said,  *  O  how  abundantly  manifest  is  the  ingenuity  of 
these  Frenchmen,  born  for  trifles  and  fictions.  The  king  will  plate  his 
daughter  admirably,  si  morbi  illius  Gallo  infesto  earn  nuptui  traderet, 
qui,  sicut  ad  nos  scribunt,  baud  ita  multo  pridem  sudavit  in  hyper^ 
causto.'    MS.  ib.  p.  8. 

"»  MS.  ib.  p.  13. 
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These  ideas  furnish  some  clue  to  the  intricacies    chap. 
of  Wolsey's  diplomacy.     A  cordial  alliance  between 
these  potentates,  would  give  them  the  command,  as 
well  of  Italy  as  of  the  continent,  and  subject  both 
the  pope  and  minor  powers  to  their  control;  and 
Wolsey  and  his  master  would  be  put  down  from 
their  station  of  interfering  and  dictatorial  mediators. 
Hence  it  suited  all  their  neighbors  that  a  splenetic 
truce,   suspending  the   agitation  of  arms  and   the 
chances  of  victory,  but  keeping  them  bickering  with 
each  other,  and  divided  by  mutual  jealousy,  should 
take  the  place  of  a  sincere  pacification.     Charles 
and  his  cabinet,  at  least,  suspected  these  to  be  the 
principles  of  Wolsey 's  policy,  and  therefore  gave  no 
credence  to  his  professions  and  no  weight  to  his 
proffers   of  a  friendly  interposition.      To  Henry's 
credentials   proposing  his  mediation,  the  emperor 
cautiously  answered,  that  he  was  ready,  if  others 
would  send  their  missions  also  to  England"".     The 
French  had  now  their  avowed  envoys  at  his  court 
in  the  month  of  February,  who  treated  jointly  with 
the  English,  while  there  was  any  hope  that  the  com- 
bination was  likely  to  procure  them  any  better  con- . 
ditions:  but  when  they  discerned   the  decline   of 
Wolsey 's   influence,    in   the'  imperial   court,   they 
negociated  privately  for  themselves,  and  continued 
their  communications  with  the  lady  Eleanora 

»*>  MS.  Vesp.  C.  4. 10th  February,  p.  38, 9. 
»«  Bp.  Worcester's  lett.    MS.  ib.  p.  15. 
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CHAP.  XVI t. 

THE  EMPEROR'S  FINANCIAL  DIFHCULTIES  —  WOLSEVS  DU- 
PLICITY—PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  ITALY— VICEROY'S 
DEFEAT  AND  TRUCE— THE  POPE'S  VACILLATIONS— BOURBON 
BEGINS  TO  ADVANCE  ON  THE  SOUTH  OP  ITALY. 

BOOK  That  twelve  thousand  armed  strangers  should 
-r'  have  obtained  the  dominion  of  Italy  in  1527,  and 
kept  it  in  continued  subjection,  surprised  the  military 
nephew  of  Guicciardini,  who  ascribed  the  evil  to  the 
indolence,  discord  and  timidity  of  its  various  states  ; 
and  recommended  the  formation  of  a  native  soldiery 
and  a  strict  military  discipline,  for  the  emancipation 
of  his  afflicted  country '. 

But  it  w^  the  genius  of  the  duke  of  Bourbony 
which  in  two  successive  years  had  ruined  two  French 
armies,  and  was  now  about  to  strike  a  blow  that 
consummated  what  he  had  begun,  which  made  the 
emperor's  forces  the  masters  of  this  fine  peninsula, 
although  want  of  money  repeatedly  checked  their 
progress  and  fettered  his  overpowering  spirit.  When 
Charles  urged  the  cities  in  his  Cortez  to  increase' 
their  grant  of  four  hundred  thousand  ducats,  the 
deputies  declared  they  must  first  consult  their  elec- 
tors*;  nor  did  he  succeed  better  with   the  other 

'  See  his  Sacco  di  Roma,  L.  a.  p.  1 14-117. 

*  The  English  ambassadors  in  their  despatch  to  Woisey,of  l6th  June 
1525,  from  Toledo,  thus  state  this  curious  fact :  '  After  the  emperor's 
communications  to  his  Spanish  parliament,  they  did  thank  his  ma* 
jesty  that  it  pleased  him  to  make  them  privy  to  his  so  great  aflairSy 
saying  that  they  were  not  instructed  by  the  cities  which  had  sent  them 
what  to  answer  to  such  matters,  as  their  masters  who  sent  them  never 
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branches  of  his  States '.  The  military  knighthoods  chap. 
refused  any  supplies*.  The  ecclesiastical  chiefs  .  ^^^^'  i 
were  as  sturdy ;  placing  the  principle  of  their  denial 
on  a  point  which  showed  the  secret  power  of  the 
popedom,  thro  the  clergy,  against  the  governments 
of  Europe ;  and  the  opposing  use  that  was  made  of 
it,  to  counteract  their  policy  and  pecuniary  applica- 
tions '.  Charles  attempted  to  remonstrate,  and  com- 
plained of  the  pope's  hostile  conduct^,  but  with  no 
immediate  efficacy  ^.    By  similar  financial  necessities, 


knew;  bat  if  it  would  like  him  to  give  them  a  day  to  write,  every  bur- 
gcM  and  proctor  to  their  cities,  they  trusted  briefly  to  have  answers 
aeain  what  the  advice  of  the  cities  shall  be;  which  day  is  granted  to 
mem/  MS.  lett.  Vesp.  C.  3.  p.  138. 

•  On  15th  April,  Dr.  Lee  wrote  from  Spain  to  Wolsey,  *  The  parlin- 
meat  here  hath  nothing  granted,  saving  one  or  two  orders  of  religious, 
Bums  of  little  amouut.  The  bishops  say,  they  may  nothing  grant  without 
the  pope*»  licence ;  and  specially  fearing  that  it  shall  be  employed  against 
the  popjB.'  MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  81. 

^  *  Their  commendatories  of  the  divers  orders  of  Alcnntara  and  Cala- 
traira  and  St.  James's  say,  that  all  these  foundations  be  to  defend  the 
countries  against  the  Moors,  almost  neighbor  borderers;  whereunto 
they  be  and  will  be  always  ready  to  spend  their  goods  and  their  blood : 
ana  that  out  of  their  country  they  be  bound  nothing  to  do,  neto  give  any 
aid  towards  it;  and  that  it  is  not  expedient  they  shall  give  any  other  aicf, 
lest  they  should  lack  for  the  purpose  of  their  foundations  when  need 
shall  be.'  Lett.  ib.  81. 

•  The  resbtance  of  the  Spanish  bishop  is  more  fully  described  in 
Dr.  Lee's  letter  of  6th  April  to  Henry.  *  The  3d  April,  the  prelates  here 
have  made  answer  to  the  demands  of  money.  They,  kneeling  on  their 
koees  in  most  humble  manner,  desired  the  emperor  to  leave  his  wars 
with  the  pope,  shewing  him  many  considerations — and  that  touching  his 
demand  for  money  for  war  to  be  made  against  the  Turks,  they  be  all 
ready  to  do  enough  for  that  purpose ;  but  they  will  not  grant  a  rarthing 
lest  It  shall  be  spent  in  other  use/    Lett.  ib.  p.  85. 

•  *  The  emperor  answered  to  them,  that  they  might  well  perceive  how 
much  he  is  inclined  to  the  peace,  and  that  he  is  gladder  to  have  peace 
with  the  pope  than  with  any  other ;  but  saith  he,  what  will  you  have 
me  to  dor  The  pope  hath  by  process  given  from  me  the  realm  of  Sicily, 
and  made  viceroy  thereof  the  duke  of  Lorraine ;  and  likewise  is  about 
to  take  Naples  from  me,  and  likewise  Milan.  Would  you  counsel  me 
10  suffer  this  ? '    Lett.  ib.  85. 

'  Dr.  Lee  ends  his  account,  *  The  length  of  their  communications  I 
cannot  yet  understand ;  but  I  perceive  the  princes  here  be  of  the  same 
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BOOK    the  pope '  and  France  ^  were  as  much  obstructed 
.  and  enfeebled ;  necessities  which  made  the  soldiery 

1537.      refuse  to  obey  their  commanders  when  in  arrear, 
unless  for  plundering  expeditions  '^ 

The  difficulty  of  conveying  money  to  the  armies 
Avas  also  continually  arresting  their  progress,  and 
preventing  or  nullifying  their  operations.  Wolsey 
experienced  and  described  this  from  England,  where 
he  had  felt  it,  tho  that  was  the  most  accredited 
nation  in  Europe,  with  the  most  numerous  commu'* 
nications".  As  the  bullion  could  not  be  specifi- 
cally transported,  the  bankers  in  the  chief  towns  in 
Europe  were  made  use  of*.     But  altho  the  money 


mind,  and  hath  made  the  same  answer.'  MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  85.  Even 
the  subjected  Moors  of  Grenada  displayed  the  same  resisting  spirit  against 
n6w  taxation.  They  revolted  against  Charles,  not  only  from  their  aver^ 
sion  to  the  Christian  baptism,  but  because  '  they  were  not  disposed  to 
pay  a  good  sum  of  money  beyond  their  usual  contributions  :  fuori  delta 
consuetudine  loro/   Del.  Sacco,  p.  63. 

'  He  repeatedly  complained  ot  his  empty  treasury.  See  MS.  Vite'l. 
B.  7.  p.  40.  123.  and  MS.  B.  9.  p.  19.  !i6. 03.  By  leaving  the  papacy  in 
debt  700,000  ducats  from  his  wars,  Leo  X.  put  lasting  fetters  upon  its 
temporal  potentiality. 

'  Thus  the  Bp.  of  Bath  wrote,  that  in  the  French  camp  there  were 
'  both  less  money  and  less  order.'  MS.  Vitell.  B.  7.  p.  15.  In  Vitell. 
B.  9.  we  read,  that  in  January  1527  there  was  plenty  of  men,  *  but  we 
want  money.'  p.  5.  There  are  many  complaints  in  Vitell.  B.  6.  liow 
much  the  want  of  money  retarded  the  military  operations ;  and  both  from 
Calig.  D.  9.  p.  243.  and  from  Guicciardini,  L.  17.  we  find  the  Swiss  re- 
fusing to  supply  Francis  with  troops,  because  he  could  not  pay  them. 

*•  This  was  their  usual  threat,  and  the  bishop  of  Bath,  in  May  1527, 
apprised  his  court,  '  These  soldiers  will  be  paid,  and  if  there  shall  hh 
no  remedy  will  fall  to  spoil,  and  sacking  of  cities  and  towns.'  MS.  Vitelf . 
B.  7.  p.  15-. 

*'  Thus,  in  1525,  he  wrote  to  our  ambassador  at  Rome,  *  Ready 
money  cannot  be  conveyed  without  great  danger,  and  long  tract  of 
time ;  and  the  merchants  here  not  knowing  the  successes  in  Italv,  be  in 
doubt  how  to  take  as  to  promise  to  pay  money  in  exchange.'  MS.  Vitef. 
B.  7.  p.  1-3. 

"  Wolsey  added,  '  For  which  cause  order  is  taken  that  by  the  banks 
of  Antony  Vyvola,  Genoa,  and  Nicholas  Dodo,  Venetian,  there  shall  be 
a  sum  of  40  or  50,  or  perchance  100,000  ducats  provided  at  Venice,  the 
same  to  be  repaid  here/  ib. 
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was  lodged  with  their  correspondents,  to  be  paid  chap. 
abroad  where  wanted,  it  could  not  be  always  ob-  ^^'^^' 
tained  from  them  when  it  was  necessary,  either 
from  the  high  commission  they  insisted  upon  deduct- 
ing'',  or  from  their  inability  to  raise,  at  the  moment, 
a  quantity  of  the  local  coin  that  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  large  expenditure  '^. 

The  opposition  of  mind  that  was  arising  in  1527, 
against  the  papal  system  and  domination,  assisted 
the  prevalence  of  the  imperial  armies.  In  the  same 
year,  the  cultivated,  and  not  enervate,  city  of 
Florence  exhibited  a  specimen  of  this  intellectual 
reiristance  '^.  Not  only  the  populace,  but  many  also 
of  the  rich,  tho  they  would  have  opposed  the  in- 
vading forces  as  such,  yet  desired  that  the  German 
troops  might  execute  their  menace  of  sacking  th6 
city,  altho  their  own  property  and  families  would 
suffer  by  the  calamity,  because  they  thought  no 
milder  event  would  free  them  from  their  hated  ser-^ 
vitude,  and  the  government  of  the  papacy  '*.     They 


"  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  B.  Bath's  letter  of  14th  Feb.  1535' 
'  Tho  my  commission  were  larger,  yet  the  money  is  not  to  be  gotten  of 
the  merchants,  without  such  loss,  as  I  dare  not  venture  to  take  it  with- 
out your  grace's  special  commission/  MS.  Vitell.  B.  J.  p.  51.  At  last 
be  made  a  bargain  that  the  emperor  should  bear  the  defalcation.  On 
6th  April  his  account  was,  '  I  have  appointed  the  emperor*s  orators  to 
(ak6  ap  33,000  crowns  here  of  the  merchants  in  Rome  that  received  thfe 
tinges  mooey,  at  such  price  as  said  orators  agree,  and  they  to  stand  the 
loss/  ib.  103. 

^  The  military  Guicciardini  mentions  that  the  pope  could  not  sud- 
denly raise  money  by  making  cardinals,  who  would  give  him  40  or 
50,000  scadi  each,  because  *  the  mercanti  in  a  few  days  could  not  so  in- 
stantaoeously  provide  in  coin  such  large  sums  of  money.'  Sacco,  p.  121; 

^*  The  detail  of  this  striking  incident  is  in  the  Sacco  di  Roma,  Book 
tbe  Second. 

^  ^  Molti,  come  desperati,  quan^nque  richi  e  nobile — desiderassino 
che  li  Tedeschi  jpigliassino  et  saoche^iassino  Firenze,  stimando  non  con 
altro,  benche  dannoso  e  vituperoso,  modo  poter  liberarsi  dalla  servita 
e  dal  govemo  di  sua  Santita.     Sacco,  p.  vio.    In  another  place  he 
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BOOK    preferred  pillage  to  the  continuation  of  its  dominion  ; 

^* ^  and  some  so  notoriously  favored  the  Lutherans '% 

1537-  that  when  the  younger  part  of  the  nobles  desired 
arms  to  be  put  into  their  hands  against  their  invaders,, 
the  cardinal  who  governed  them  for  the  pope,  would 
not  yield  to  their  request,  till  the  gonfalonier,  by 
remonstrances  which  could  not  be  resisted,  obtained 
the  permission.  A  sedition  immediately  burst  out 
against  the  Medicean  or  papal  family ;  and  when 
the  Venetian  general,  the  duke  of  Urbino,  reached 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  he  found  it  closed,  and 
was  informed  that  all  the  people  had  determined 
not  to  obey  the  pope  any  longer.  The  insurrection 
was  so  general  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  the 
people,  and  he  saw  the  hatred  against  the  pontiff 
and  his  house  and  agents  so  violent,  that  he  would 
not  attempt  to  force  the  passage  ".  These  circum- 
stances will  prevent  the  reader  from  being  surprised 
that  the  incidents  and  their  results,  which  occurred 
in  this  year  1527,  should  have  made  it  such  a  me- 
morable epocha  in  the  history  of  the  renovating 
world  as  it  was  destined,  and  lastingly  experienced, 
to  be. 


remarks,  that  many  of  its  citizens,  not  ignoble,  were  disposed  to  support 
*  ogni  gravissimo  male '  rather  than  to  be  governed  in  future  by  Clement, 
p.  94. 

■7  The  pope  said  that  the  <  uiaggior  parte  de  nobili  e  de  ricchi  in 
tanto  manifesto  pericolo,'  would  have  '  a  raflPrenare  qualuoque  volesse 
dar  favore  a  Luterani.*  ib:  120. 

"  Sacco,  p.  119-126.  We  find  the  Siennese  and  the  great  men  about 
them  eaually  hostile  to  the  pontiff,  fqr  there  is  a  letter  to  cardinal  Rivalis, 
of  21  March  1527,  which  complains  that  they  were  persevering  not  only 
in  *  their  endeavors  to  do  what  injury  they  could  oo  to  the  country  of 
the  pope,  but  they  also  favor  some  of  the  surrounding  noblemen  ag«|nst 
the  count  de  Pitigliano  and  other  adherenU  of  hit  bolinesji.*  Lett,  de 
Principi,  v.  2.  p.  225. 
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Wolsey  s  politics  had  so  much  lessened  the  cha-    g  h  a  P. 

V  VTT 

racier  of  his  goverament,  that  the  English  ambas*  " 

sador  could  not  avoid  acquainting  him  with  the 
disagreeable  truth,  that  he  saw  the  Spanish  court 
would  not  trust  the  English  sovereign ''.  Tho  he 
went  to  Spain  on  a  mission  of  peace,  he  learnt  that 
the  emperor's  impression  was,  that  Henry  only  sought 
to  prevent,  not  to  restore,  friendship  between  the 
contending  parties *°.  This  was  indeed  a  defam- 
ing conception.  But  when  we  see  from  the  records 
adduced  in  these  pages,  the  incitations  given  by 
Russell  and  Cassalis  to  the  pope,  to  reject  all  truces, 
and  to  plunge  deeply  into  the  war;  how  shall  we 
characterize  the  recal  from  Italy  and  commission 
into  Spain  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  at  the  very 
same  time,  to  intreat  Charles  to  make  peace,  and  to 
propose  Henry  to  be  the  mediator  to  effect  it.  His 
mission,  and  its  impression  on  the  emperor,  will  be 
best  described  by  himself  in  the  note  below*'.     But 

^  On  31st  January  he  wrote,  *  In  my  judgment,  as  I  can  sufficiently 
collect  from  the  words  of  some  of  them,  they  have  no  confidence  in  his 
majesty ;  but  as  they  are  cautious  and  sagacious,  they  endeavor  not  to 
show  before  as  that  they  do  not  trust  him/     MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  15. 

*  In  another  dispatch  at  this  time  we  find,  <  a  respectable  person  has 
told  me  as  a  great  secret,  that  Cssar  was  iufonned  that  the  matrimonial 
dealings  were  going  on,  but  that  he  knew  the  king  of  England  in  his  way, 
was  striTing  for  nothing  else  but  to  impede  the  amity  between  Cssarand 
the  French  king/    MS.  Vitel.  B.  7.  p.  13- 

**  The  bishop's  dispatch  of  31st  Jan.  15!I7,  relating  his  interview 
with  Charles,  will  best  delineate  in  his  plausible  but  insincere  mission, 
Wolsey's  double-dealing  diplomacy  ;  peace  in  his  official  mouth  in 
Spoin — war  to  the  fighters  in  Italy.  *  The  emperor  had  been  hunting. 
On  a4th  came  here.  On  26th  we  had  an  audience  with  him;  we 
delivered  the  letters,  and  exposed  to  him  all  the  points  in  our  instructions; 
we  omitted  nothing  to  induce  him  to  acquiesce^  and  as  to  the  mistrust 
which  he  had  of  the  others,  if  pledges  or  hostages  would  not  satisfy,  it 
might  be  a  truce  instead  of  a  peace,  and  that  our  king  would  take  011 
him  the  province  of  brinj^ing  it  about.  At  length  he  said  he  would  think 
upon  it,  and  give  us  an  answer. 

*  As  to  the  abstinence  from  arms,  he  said  it  would  neither  benefit  our 
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it  evinces  an  extraordinary  combination  in  Wolsey's 
character,  that,  after  the  acrimonious  hostility  which 
1527-  he  had  exhibited  to  Charles,  he  should  instruct  fliis 
same  prelate,  at  this  very  period,  to  declare  tp  this 
offended  sovereign  the  English  cardinal's  most  de- 
voted attachment.  Hypocrisy  has  never  used  a  more 
simulating  tongue  that  what  he  ordered  his  selected 
bishop  to  employ  to  the  emperor,  whom  it  neither 
blinded  nor  misled ^^.  'His  answer  was  civil,  but 


king  as  a  mediator,  nor  himself.  We  remarked,  that  if  injuries  and 
slaughter  increased  while  peace  was  discussing,  it  would  profit  less.  He 
answered,  that  being  winter,  there  was  no  present  danger  of  these  evils 
increasing.  We  replied,  that  if  there  was  not  so  much  danger,  his 
majesty  would  act  more  liberally  in  the  business.  He  said  he  stood 
single,  but  had  many  adversaries.  They  were  full  of  money,  be  bad 
none ;  and  that  Christendom  wanted  peace,  and  not  abstinence  from  war. 
That  he  greatly  desired  Rome  to  be  at  peace;  but  he  would  think  of  it/ 
MS.  Vit.  B.  7.  p.  6.  From  Dr.  Lee's  report  on  his  part  of  this  conference^ 
we  find  that  it  took  place  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  that  Uie 
English  envoy  stated,  that  his  king  desired  to  be  a  mediator.  Charies 
answered,  '  that  no  man  could  be  more  desirous  to  have  peace,  both 
universal  and  particular,  than  he  was.'  ^  I  said,  in  the  business  of  Italy, 
nothing  is  so  great  a  stop  as  the  state  of  Milan,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
content  to  put  it  in  deposit  with  some  one.  He  answered,  that  this 
could  not  be  done  without  prejudice  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  to  whom 
he  had  granted  the  said  state..  I  proposed  an  abstinence  of  war;  he 
answered  for  a  traugh  of  four  or  five  years,  or  more,  he  could  be  con- 
tent; so  that  in  the  mean  season  war  might  be  made  against  the  infidels, 
but  not  with  abstinence  only  of  three  or  four  months,  for  that  might  be 
to  him  much  prejudice.  That  he  had  many  enemies,  and  well  stored  of 
money ;  whereas  for  lack  of  that  he  is  not  able  to  sustain  so  great  ao 
array  idle,  doing  nothing.'    MS.  ib.  p.  21. 

*  It  was  on  7th  March  i627,  that  Dr.  Lee  thus  reported  to  Wolsey ; 
*  According  to  your  commission,  I  shewed  to  the  emperor,  that  your 
grace,  abashed  and  somewhat  abused,  hath  given  me  in  command,  on 
your  behalf  to  say,  that  your  grace  is  entirely  debout  towards  his  ma- 
jesty, above  and  over  all  other  princes  next  to  the  king  your  sovereisn 
lord,  and  that  always  hath  stuaied  and  yet  doeth  to  entertain  the  ^d 
amity  between  the  two  houses  of  England  and  Burpundy.  That  your 
grace — prostrate  and  most  humbly  on  your  knees,  desireth  his  majesty  at 
this  time  to  shew  such  demonstrations  towards  the  king's  highness,  that 
his  said  highness  may  well  perceive  that  his  majesty  both  loveth  him  and 
trusteth  him  :  for  so  much  as  no  worldly  thing  could  be  to  your  grace 
more  joyful,  than  to  see  the  continuance  of  sincere  and  perfect  con- 
junction between  the  king's  highness  and  his  majesty,  as  ever  hath  been.' 
MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  47* 
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turned  his  courtesy  rather  to  Henry  than  to  the  chap. 
cardinal,  and  with  a  wary  generality  *'.  Dr.  Lee,  ,  ^^ii^ 
however,  applied  it  to  the  minister,  and  expressed 
his  thankfulness  for  the  amicable  language  ^^  This 
sudden  amity  towards  Charles  was  also  expressed 
by  Wolsey  himself  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
London*'.  Such  a  confusing  labyrinth  of  policy 
implies  many  secret  and  some  contradictory  aims. 

The  sagacity  of  Charles  was  too  clear  sighted  to 
be  cheated  by  a  duplicity  so  shallow,  tho  so  invo- 
luted. He  took  his  own  path,  and  endeavored  to 
divide  the  two  cabinets  of  Francis  and  Henry.  With 
diis  view  he  repeated  to  the  English  envoys  the 
confidential  conversation  of  the  French  king  with 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  which  their  sovereign 
aoid  his  mediator  were  treated  with  undisguised  dis- 
respect; and  a  strong  desire  intimated  to  make 
peace  with  the  emperor  without  England's  inter-. 
ference**.     The  dissimulation   of  Francis   towards 


*  *  His  maijesty  first  gave  much  thanks  to  your  grace,  for  your  loving 
and  kind  advertbement ;  and  said,  that  he  well  knew  how  much  he  is 
bound  to  love  and  trust  the  king  his  uncle ;  and  that  he  willed  the  same 
to  bis  bighnessy  not  only  at  this  time,  but  also  everaK>re,  and  to  all  the 
world.'     MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  47. 

**  '  I  told  his  majesty,  that  this  so  done  should  make  your  grace  much ' 
joyful',  ib. 

^  Their  dispatch  of  asth  March,  from  Valladolid,  intimated,  <  the 
chancellor  ano  John  Almain  shewed  us,  that  don  Inachus  hath  written, 
\iitnt  your  praee  willed  him  to  write  to  the  emperor,  that  notwithstanding 
any  practices  which  at  this  time  the  king's  highness  may  have  with  the 
Frenchmen,  yet  he  should  nothing  doubt  but  that  the  old  amity  between 
the  two  houses  of  England  and  Burgundy  should  continue.'    MS.  Vesp. 

C. 4*p*  8 1  • 

*  The  same  dispatch  then  states  what  their  orator  had  written  to 
them  :  '  The  French  king  said  unco  me,  "  The  king  of  England  would 
have  me  take  his  daughter,  and  give  him  Boulogne — nay,  nay !  The 
cardinal  wrote  to  me,  desiring  and  most  instantly  beseeching  me,  that 
for  a  continuance  of  new  amity  between  the  king  of  England  and  me, 
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BOOK    Henry  was  unhesitatingly  asserted  ^^ ;  and  thus  one 
^^-.J — '  the  cardinal's  crafty  games  was  played  back  upon 
'^^7.      himself. 

A  new  scheme  was  then  in  agitation  in  the  English 
palace,  to  which  both  these  courts  alluded*  It  was 
to  erect  Ireland  into  a  kingdom — to  make  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  the  natural  son  of  Henry,  its  king,  and 
to  marry  him  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial 
family.  It  was  opposed  as  unwise,  because  it  would 
make  Ireland  in  time  an  hostile  aggressor  on  England, 
as  Scotland  had  always  been  **;  and  Francis  privately 
intimated,  that  he  should  try  to  use  it  so  ^ ;  but  it 
was  so  far  pursued  by  Henry,  that  he  negotiated 
with  Charles  for  one  of  his  sisters  or  nieces  to  be 
the  wife  of  the  illegitimate  prince.  Charles,  too 
lofty  to  assent  to  the  alliance  with  himself,  recom- 
mended— it  must  have  been  sarcastically — the  selec- 
tion of  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  the 
deposed  sovereign,  who  was  then  living  in  poor  and 
hopeless  exile '^ 

It  was  in  March  1527  that  Wolsey,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary discovery  of  his  own  obliquity  of  mind  and 
conduct,  secretly  directly  don  Inachus,  the  imperial 

I  should  send  my  orators  into  England,  and  give  them  mandates  to 
commune  and  conclude  there,  and  to  color  the  things  that  I  should  ask 
t)ie  daughter  of  England ;  but  I  had  much  lever  that  the  emperor  would 
send  a  gentleman  hither,  that  we  may  commune  other  matters  among 
ourselves,  for  I  would  not  have  it  concluded  at  the  king  of  EngUnd^s 
hands/    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  89. 

^  *  And  that  by  letters  which  they  have  intercepted,  they  knew  that 
Uie  French  king  pretendeth  one  thing  to  us,  and  both  sayeth  and  writeth 
contrary  to  others/    MS.  ib.  p.  81. 

*•  See  Lee*s  letL  25th  March.    MS.  ib.  p.  80. 

*  Francis  on  noticing  it  to  the  Spanish  embassy,  added,  '  at  length 
he  shall  be  for  the  French  king  as  Scotland  is.'    MS.  ib.  p.  89. 

»  See  Dr.  Lee*s  letter  of  8th  April.  MS.  ib.  ib.  p.  89. 
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ambassador  in  England,  to  assure  his  master,  that  chap. 
the  peace  between  him  and  Henry  should  not  be 
violated,  whatever  the  English  ambassy  in  France 
might  be  negotiating^'.  But  Charles  had  been 
taught  to  read  some  of  the  secret  characters  of  the 
cardinal^s  heart,  and  therefore  ordered  Inachus  to 
inform  him,  that  he  meant  to  reward  his  labors  with 
a  pension,  besides  a  further  present  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  in  addition  to  its  arrears ;  a  propo- 
sition which,  as  Wolsey  at  first  with  an  indecisive 
delicacy  declined,  the  imperial  cabinet  resolved  to 
press  upon  his  acceptance'*.  Wolsey  again  affected 
a  stoutness  of  refusal,  but  so  shaped  it,  that  his 
verbal  reluctance  might  be  conquered  by  further 
importunity  and  extenuating  compliments '^  It  was 
not  disguised  to  him  that  the  emperor  relied  upon 
his  services'^,    and  that  a  rejection  of  his  bounty 


"  Dr.  Lee  he^rd  of  this  from  the  imperial  cabinet;  and  on  a5th  March, 
thus  apprizes  Wolsey  of  the  communication :  <  The  chancellor  and  John 
Almavne,  showed  us,  that  don  Inachus  hath  written,  that  your  grace 
willea  him  to  write  to  the  emperor,  that  notwithstanding  any  practices 
which  at  this  time  the  king's  highness*  may  have  with  tlie  French,  yet  he 
should  nothing  doubt  but  that  the  old  amity  between  the  two  houses  of 
Ei^land  and  Burgundy  should  continue/    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  8l. 

*'  On  6th  April,  Lee  wrote,  *  I  perceive  your  grace  hath  somewhat 
refused  the  pension  purposed  to  you  by  don  Inachus.  They  hero  be  de- 
termined, nevertheless,  of  themselves,  to  make  sure  unto  your  grace, 
after  form  as  I  have  written  in  my  last  letters  by  Echynges,  with  the 
arrearage,  and  100,000  ducats  more  for  your  pains/    MS.  ib.  p.  85. 

"  In  Lee's  despatch  of  15th  April,  we  read,  '  John  Almayne  said, 
that  your  grace,  moved  by  don  Inachus,  by  the  emperor's  commission, 
refuseth  to  take  the  pension  that  emperor  ofifereth,  saying,  you  would 
none,  but  will  be  free ;  and  that  don  Inachus  said,  '  the  emperor  well 
knoweth  your  grace's  uprightness,  and  hath  great  confidence  in  you 
therefore;  but,  peradventure,  his  majesty  shaU  think  that  your  grace 
mindeth  not  to  ao  any  greater  (service)  to  him,  if  you  refuse  his  pen- 
sion/ And  tliat  your  grace  auswered,  '  Nay,  refuse  not;'  but,  perad- 
venture, you  would  take  it  now.  Saitli  John  Almayne,  '  Why  will  my 
lord  refuse  it ;  in  any  wise  his  grace  must  tuke  it.'    ib.  p.  92. 

^  On  8th  April,  Lee  apprized  him,  <  I  went  to  John  Almayne,  to  see 
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BOOK  would  create  a  doubt  of  his  disposition  to  confer 
,  ^'  ,  them;  and  his  agent  so  well  understood  his  real 
1527.  meaning,  that  he  went  on  unscrupulously  to  bar^n 
with  the  Spanish  ministers  for  his  ample  payment ". 
All  that  he  asked  was  liberally  promised  '*,  and  more 
bounties  besides'^,  but  with  this  condition,  that  in 
order  to  have  so  many  pecuniary  gratifications,  he 
must  assist  the  emperor  to  extort  from  the  king  of 
France  a  proportionably  large  amount'*,  as  the  price 
of  a  complete  pacification.  The  treasury  of  Francis 
was  to  be  the  bank  that  was  to  be  made  to  supply 
this  diplomatic  and  ministerial  corruption '^  The 
duke  of  Bourbon  was  to  add,  out  of  the  Milanese 
duchy  that  had  been  promised  him,  an  annuity  of 
twelve  thousand  ducats  to  Wolsey,  not  only  for  his 


what  I  might  ^ther  of  him.  '  Well/  said  he, '  all  is  done  as  I  promised. 
The  emperor,  I  assure  you,  sheweth  highly  at  this  time,  that  be  putteth 
his  sole  trust  in  the  king  of  England,  and  my  lord  legate ;  for  if  my  lord 
Legate  will  now  well  serve  the  emperor,  all  is  in  his  hands.  The  emperor 
puttetb  ail  unto  vou ;  but  you  must  beware  that  you  trust  not  the  French 
King  too  much,  for  he  mocketh  you,  as  he  hath  done  us.'  MS.  Vesp. 
C.  4.  p.  89.  Almayne  added,  '  And  I  a!$sure  you  the  emperor  trusteth 
him  much  now.  Indeed,  awhile  he  doubted ;  but  now  he  oeareth  hearty 
mind  and  confidence  toward  him/    MS.  ib.  9a. 

*  Dr.  Lee  subjoins :  *  I  said,  my  lord  grace,  I  well  knew,  beareth  his 
hearty  service  towards  his  majesty;'  and  then  I  shewed  him  certain 
clauses  in  your  grace's  letters,  as  to  a  friend ;  and  then  I  said,  *  I  trast 
the  emperor  sfiall  have  in  remembrance  your  grace's  pensions  for 
Toamay,  and  the  arrearget,  for  this  good  right.'    ib. 

*  He  said,  *  That,  with  much  more.  First,  that,  to  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  The  money  paid,  first  the  king*s  grace  shall  have  his  money ; 
then,  your  grace  his  arrears  for  Toumay;  and  100,000  ducats  for  his 
labor.'    MS.ib. 

^  '  And  yet  Rhall  have  6,000  ducats  of  new  pension  made  sure  in  Cas- 
tile, until  he  have  recompense  by  some  spiritual  thing.  As  for  the  9,000 
crowns,  he  could  not  now  tell  whether  this  should  be  ensured  here,  or 
in  Flanders.    Albeit,  in  times  past,  he  told  me  here.'    MS.  ib.  9a. 

^  Almayne  declared  to  Lee,  '  But  he  then  must  help  that  the  sum  of 
money  be  great ;  and  altho  it  be  less,  yet  sure  that  is  all  we  look  for.'  ib. 

®  '  He  said,  he  had  already  brought  all  to  pass  as  afore,  to  be  paid  out 
of  tlie  French  king's  money.'    ib. 
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life,  but  to  his  heirs  for  ever**,  as  the  price  of  hi»   chap. 
good  will;  and  a  smaller  one  of  these  golden  pills  ' 

was  promised  to  the  imperial  secretary,  as  the  remu* 
neratioti  for  his  labors  in  effecting  these  arrange- 
ments'*'. The  English  ambassador  recommended 
the  cardinal  to  make  his  own  acknowledgments^ 
and  promises ;  and  intimated  how  much  this  inter- 
change of  corruptibility  might  facilitate  his  future 
negotiations^'.  Such  ah  authentic  and  detailed  pic- 
ture of  former  statesmanship  does  not  often  occur  to 
gratify  our  criticising  spleen,  or  the  self-complacency 
of  onr  superior  honor**. 

But  events  were  about  to  revolve,  which,  bailing 


*  *  Moreover/  be  said,  '  If  your  grace  wol  good  to  the  dake  of 
Bourbon,  he  shall  be  made  sure  of  12,000  ducats  more  to  him,  and  to  his 
hart  for  ever,  out  of  the  duchy  of  Milau.'    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  9a. 

^'  '  I  told  him,  that  your  grace  would  have  good  cnnsideration  of  all 
his  labors  taken,  for  the  assurance  of  his  pensions  of  Tournay,  and  for  his 
fleiiance,  if  be  might  get  the  arrearages  thereof;  and  that  he  should  not 
doubt  of  part,  I  have  promised  to  himself  yearly  one  thousand  ducats  od 
your  grace^s  behalf.'    MS.  ib. 

^  *  Wherefore  please  it  your  grace,  with  your  good  word,  to  thank 
him,  and  to  confirm  your  oner,  for  be  may  well  deserve  all,  and  do  good 
service.'    ib. 

^  '  And  now  I  begin  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  and  shall  use  him  in 
best  manner  I  can,  for  my  purpose;  that  is,  to  the  intent  the  better 
thereby  to  serve  the  king's  highness,  and  your  grace.'    MS.  ib.  9a. 

**  The  English  envoi's  economy,  the  effect  of  the  bribe,  and  the  impe- 
rial secretary's  discrimination  ana  delicacy,  are  thus  further  described  by 
Dr.  Lee :  *  Whereas  your  grace,  in  your  letters,  o£feretli  him,  for 
attaining  of  the  arrears,  one  thousand  ducats  thereof,  above  the  yearly 

r^nsion  of  one  thousand  ducats ;  I  have  offered  him  nothing  thereof, 
think,  if  your  grace  gave  him  less,  the  thing  succeeding  to  your  expec- 
tations, he  will  be  well  content;  for  that  pension  is  a  fair  thing,  and  so 
be  taketh  it.  Ever  since  the  ovetture  thereof,  Ihavefound  him  another  man. 
,  He  hath  now  in  reckoning  allowed  himself  the  two  thousand  ducats 
behind  for  Christmas  in  1526,  and  Midsummer  the  same.  He  said  to  me, 
altho  he  would  not  take  it  as  pension,  wherein  he  must  have  the  emperor's 
leave;  yet,  he  refused  not  to  take  it  as  o( i/our grace's  reward.  1  told  him, 
your  grace  will  be  right  clad  thereof,  and  that  I  was  angry  with  him  that 
he  would  not  take  it.'    MS.  ib.  p.  92. 
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BOOK  all  the  speculatioas,  and  tearing  to  pieces  the  webr 
— I — '  work  of  these  contriving  politicians,  decided  the 
»5a7.  future  fortunes  of  the  pope  and  the  popedom ;  of 
Italy;  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England,  and 
of  its  subsequent  condition  in  the  rest  of  the  world.: 
evincing  that  some  other  ruler  than  machinating 
statesmen,  superintends  its  'destinies,  and  directs  its 
mighty  course. 

The  confederates  in  Italy  have  been  already  exhi- 
bited as  exulting  in  their  successes,  until  the  cardinal 
Colonna,  in  October  1526,  by  his  perfidious  sur- 
prise of  Rome,  shook  Clement  for  a  time  from  his 
holy  league  **.  But  the  pope,  determining  not  to 
keep  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  the  imperial 
viceroy,  and  the  verbal  indignation  of  France  and 
England  encouraging  him  to  persevere  in  its  infrac- 
tion**, he  lost  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing  with 
security,  and  with  some  credit,  from  the  war  he  had 
excited.  He  degraded  Colonna  from  his  cardinal's 
dignity,  as  that  required  only  a  scrawl  of  his  pen ; 
and  he  continued  his  appeal  to  the  sword,  which  he 
ought  never  to  have  drawn.  The  truth  seems  to 
have  been,  that  no  peace  would  have  satisfied  him, 
which  did  not  give  the  papal  government  the  tem- 
poral predominance  in  Italy;  and  the  emperor's 
mind  was  as  steadily  fixed  to  prevent  this  result,  as 
Clement,  like  his  predecessors  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
was  bent  as  tenaciously,  if  possible,  to  produce  it. 
But  the  viceroy  proceeding  with  a  Spanish  fleet  to 
invade  Naples,  which  brought  guns  and  helmets  too 
near  his  person  to  be  comfortable,  the  pope  sent  the 

*^  See  before,  p.  20.  *•  See  before,  p.  22. 
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archbisbop  of  Capua  to  attempt  anotber  treaty  with    chap. 
this  endangering  visitor  *^.  *^^'' 

The  imperial  commander  required  that  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  should  have  the  Milanese,  and  that  the 
pope  should  defend  him  in  this  possession ;  that 
Colonna  should  be  restored  to  his  cardinal's  hat  and 
possessions;  that  the  pontiff  should  agree  not  to 
disturb  Florence,  and  should  furnish  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  to  enable  the  emperor  to  pay  off 
his  German  mercenaries ;  that  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  prelates  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces, 
Charles  should  be  allowed  to  name  twenty*five ; 
that  the  pope  should  give  his  nephew  as  a  hostage 
for  his  own  performance  of  what  concerned  him; 
and  that  for  what  respected  Lombardy,  the  imperial 
troops  should  occupy  Parma  and  Placentia,  as 
pledges  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  other  articles**. 
To  these  were  also  added,  that  the  pontiff  should 
observe  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  what  the  emperor 
had  guaranteed  to  him,  and  therefore  leave  Reggio 
in  his  custody.  The  citadel  of  Ostia  was  also  to  be 
given  up  as  a  security  for  the  sincere  execution  of 
the  pacific  arrangements  *'. 

Conditions  like  these,  the  English  ambassador, 
sir  Gregory  Cassalis,  described  to  be  no  peace,  but 
a  part  of  an  iniquitous  servitude,  which  the  pope 
had  better  endure  the  utmost  extremity  than  Suffer '". 
Clement  thought  so  too.     He  was  resolved  not  to 


^  Card.  Cainpejo*8  letter  to  Wolsey,  l  January  1527.     MS.  Vi tell. 

a  9.  p.  7. 

**  Campejo*8  letter  of  3d  January.  MS.  ib.  p.  10. 
^  Letters  of  Ca5»ali«y  5th  January.   MS.  ib.  p.  1-4. 
*»  MS.  Vittll.  B.  9.  p.  1,  a. 
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consent  to  the  conditions  as  to  Ferrara  ^' ;  and  to 
reinstate  the  Colonni,  after  their  personal  attack 
*^^'*  upon  him,  excited  a  strong  and  not  unnatural  irrita- 
bility ^*.  He  determined  to  resist  as  long  as  he  should 
be  supported^' ;  but  his  rejection  would  require  the 
effective  aid  of  the  English  power  ^\  It  was  in  his 
finances,  not  in  soldiers,  that  he  was  defective^'. 
His  treasury  was  empty ;  and  it  was  intimated  that 
this  poverty  might  drive  him  to  accept  the  terms  he 
had  refused**. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1526,  that  the  pdpe 
resumed  his  arms,  and  had  two  thousand  Swiss  and 
three  thousand  Italians  sent  to  him  from  the  army 
of  the  confederates,  to  operate  against  the  viceroy 
at  Naples ;  while  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  their 
chief  director,  tho  specifically  at  the  head  of  the 
Venetian  contingent,  was  besieging  Milan  '^.  The 
cardinals  dissuaded  the  pontiff  from  going  personally 

**  Cass.  lett.  5th  Januar}r.    MS.  Vit.  6.  7.  p.  14. 

^  Cassalis  writes,  '  This  seemed  harsher  than  all  the  rest,  tliat  be 
should  see  before  his  eyes  the  man  who  had  desired  to  drink  his  blood.' 
MS.  ib.  p.  2. 

^  'These  demands  make  his  holiness  resolved  to  sustain  himself  as 
long  as  he  can,  if  he  be  assisted  by  his  friends.'  Cassalis,  MS.  ib.  p.  3. 

^  The  language  of  Cassalis  was  urgent :  '  You  see  therefore  in  what 
a  state  we  are.  The  church  is  in  a  greater  peril  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  If  the  serene  king  will  give  us  aid,  we  may  perhaps  escape  ioto 
some  port  from  this  storm,  otherwise  be  sure  that  soon,  very  soon,  we 
shall  perish.    Supplicate  the  king,  and  lord  cardinal,  to  deign  to  put  the 


want  money  :  other  things  are  not  wanting.  There  is  vieor  enough  in 
our  armies.  We  have  about  40,000  foot  and  7,000  cavalry,  out  dispersed 
iu  the  garrisons  of  the  cities  and  fleet.'  MS.  ib.  5th  January,  p.  5. 

^  In  a  letter  of  24th  January,  we  have,  '  Pontifex  est  sine  nummis. 
The  greatest  danger  that  hangs  over  us  is,  lest  this  '  inopia'  sbould 
compel  him  to  accept  the  conditions  of  his  ruin.'   MS.  ib.  p.  19. 

"  Guicc.  L.  17.  The  viceroy  leil  Carthagena  with  his  fleet,  on  24th 
September,  ib. 
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to  the  emperor,  who  was  expecting  him;  and  the  chap. 
French  king  turned  him  from  his  projected  visit  to  ^^'^* 
all  the  Christian  princes  in  Europe,  to  raise  them  to 
a  crusade  in  his  behalf  *'.  Determining  on  war,  by 
what  modern  Germany  would  call  his  fate — and 
which  they  who  less  love  mystic  nothings,  may  more 
justly  call  his  folly — he  directed  his  troops  to  attack 
his  enemies,  the  Colonni  burnt  some  of  their 
towns*',  and  began  to  think  that  the  lord  of  the 
seven  hills  might  yet  beat  down  his  insulting  ene- 
mies, and  command  in  Italy,  at  least,  if  not  in 
Europe. 

The  plan  of  Urbino  for  the  campaign  had  been, 
to  beleaguer  Milan  ;  and  instead  of  fighting,  to 
protract  all  decision  by  batde,  and  tp  exhaust  and 
weary  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  whom  he  knew  to  have 
no  money,  and  whose  troops  he  therefore  calculated 
could  not  long  keep  together  *®.  This  system  seemed 
a  safe  one ;  it  had  the  merit  of  estimating  properly 
the  talents  of  Bourbon,  and  the  creative  powers  of 
such  ability;  but  the  pope  was  poor — the  French 
were  backward  with  all  supplies*' ;  and  the  answer 
of  the  English  government  to  the  papal  supplication 
had  been,  "  The  affairs  of  Italy  do  not  concern 
us**,*' until  the  attack  on  Clement  by  the  Colonni, 


*•  Guicc.  L.  17. 

••  Guicc.  ib. 

'^  Guicc.  L.  17.  The  author  of  Del  Sacco  di  Roma  also  mentioos, 
<  That  the  duke  was  determined  not  to  Bght,  or  take  any  risk ;  often 
saying,  that  it  is  most  prudent  to  conquer  with  the  sword  in  the  sheath.' 
p.  43.  He  says,  that  not  to  be  always  blaming,  *  come  momo; '  he  will 
persuade  himself  that  it  was  the  '  dolorosa  sorte '  of  Italy,  which  made 
this  general  always  take  '  i  piu  dannosi  parti.'  p.  48. 

•'  Guicc.  L.  17. 

••  Guicc.  L.  17.  His  nephew  states,  that  as  the  Germans  moved, 
the  pope  and  his  colleagues  urged  Henry  and  Francis  to  hire  new  Swiss 
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had  raised  a  resentful  feeling  in  France  and  England 
unexpectedly  in  his  favor. 
1537-  But  the  war  still  lingered,  even  in  Bourbon's  hand, 

for  want  of  men  and  money,  and  little  but  the  name 
of  hostilities  seemed  to  result  from  their  continuance, 
tho  his  vigorous  mind  was  presiding,  till  tidings 
arrived  that  a  German  army  was  actually  advancing. 
The  imperialists  had  sent  for  such  a  force,  but,  having 
no  funds  to  pay  for  it,  none  had  come  down*^  At 
length,  the  princely  noble,  George  Frondsperg,  who 
had  twice  before  led  his  companies  into  Italy  ^,  find- 
ing his  son  in  danger  of  being  taken,  when  the  con- 
federates besieged  Milan  **,  resolved  upon  a  third 
adventure  into  Italy  to  rescue  him,  and  to  assist 
Bourbon  and  the  emperor,  altho  neither  Charles  nor 
his  brother  Ferdinand  could  give  him  any  pecuniary 
facilities.  From  his  own  resources  he  raised  enough 
money  to  give  each  of  his  followers,  variously  stated 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  thousand  men,  a  solitary  crown 
piece.  The  boon  was  trifling,  but  he  could  afford 
no  more ;  and  he  pointed  their  eyes  to  the  spoils  of 
Italy,  when  they  had  passed  the  mountains,  in  the 
treasures  of  which  they  would  find  a  compensating 
reward.  Obtaining  a  few  horse  and  guns  from  the 
archduke,  he  mustered  his  men  between  Bolzano 
and  Maran^,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  them, 

Ut  meet  them.  But  none  were  provided,  which  he  imputes,  as  to  the 
French,  to  their  inconsiderate  confidence,  and  the  want  of  money  ;  or, 
as  to  England  to  Wolsejr's  desire  to  bring  about  a  general  peace.  Del 
Sacco,  p.  63. 

•^  Guicc.  L.  17. 

•*  Guicc.  L.  17.  This  historian's  nephew  describes  liira  as  *  nmicis- 
simo'  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon;  and  one  of  the  beads  *  della  Luttrana 
setta.'   Del  Sacco,  p.  55. 

•'  Bcllay,  Mem.  v.  itt.  p.  30. 

•  Guicc.  L.  17. 
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tho  poor  and  destitute,  to  accompany  him  to  the    chap. 
passes  between  the  Rhetian  and  Julian  Alps.  ^^^^' 

From  the  first  news  that  he  was  in  motion,  his 
march  became  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  both  parties, 
as  a  reinforcement  so  important  would  give  a  new 
power  to  be  used  by  Bourbon  s  dreaded  talents. 
The  confederates  wished  the  Grisons  to  have  prcr 
vented  Frondsperg's  passage  towards  the  moun- 
tainous barrier^^;  but  the  Grisons  did  not  choose 
to  commit  themselves  to  a  measure  so  hostile,  and 
especially  without  an  adequate  pay  to  make  amends 
for  possible  evils.  As  the  Germans  approached  the 
Adige,  the  duke  of  Urbino  abandoned  the  blockade 
of  Genoa,  which  the  famous  Andrew  Doria,  now  in 
resentful  arms  against  Charles,  was  on  the  point  of 
taking;  and  concentrated  his  troops  at  his  station 
of  Pioltello  on  the  Adda,  to  be  ready  to  attack 
Frondsperg,  as  opportunity  invited**. 

It  was  debated  in  the  camp  of  the  confederates, 
by  which  of  the  practicable  roads  into  Italy  the  new 
comers  would  descend.  By  Lucca  was  the  opinion 
of  Urbino;  by  Vincenza,  thought  the  senate,  his 
masters.  By  neither,  Frondsperg  determined :  and 
choosing  in  preference  a  middle  point,  the  vale  of 
Sabio,  where  he  would  not  be  looked  for,  he  marched 
by  the  rock  of  Anfo,  towards  Salo,  and  thence  on 
22d  November  to  Rivalta,  between  the  Mincio  and 
the  Oglio,  eight  miles  from  Mantua.  Urbino,  as 
they  came  down  their  own  way  from  the  Alps,  on 


"  The  English  ambassador,  at  the  end  of  October  1526,  asked 
Francis  if  he  could  not  stop  them,  who  promised  to  do  the  best  he 
could  with  the  Grisons.     MS.  Calig.  D.  9.  p.  27I.  t 

••  Guicc.  L.  17. 
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1 9th  November,  moved  with  the  alert  John  de  Me- 
dicis,  and  about  ten  thousand  men,  to  harass  their 
*6a7-  further  progress,  and  to  cut  oflF  their  provisions.  On 
the  2 1st,  he  arrived  at  Sonzino,  aoid  took  up  his 
lodgment  at  Prato  Albuino,  watching  their  course, 
to  see  what  river  they  would  attempt  to  cross.  As 
they  did  not  pass  the  Mincio  at  Goito,  it  was  pro- 
bable they  would  try  the  Po  at  Borgoforte,  at  Via- 
dama,  or  at  Ostia,  to  disturb  M odena  and  Bok^a^. 
At  this  period  they  were  little  feared,  because  they 
were  known  to  have  '^  neither  horses,  money,  nor 
artillery  ^°."  They  were  injudiciously  thought  to  be 
powerless,  because  poor.  On  the  24th  of  November^ 
George  ended  all  doubt  of  his  direction,  by  moving 
in  the  road  to  Borgoforte^'.  This  certainty  roused 
the  active  John  de  Medicis,  the  ablest,  though  the 
youngest,  general  of  the  confederates^^,  to  hasten 
thither  with  the  light  cavalry  to  intercept  them. 
Always  enterprising  and  intrepid,  he  was  now  more 

^  Guicc.  L.  17*  The  author  of  Del  Sacco  smiles  at  their  idea  of 
stopping  him  at  the  '  passi  stretti'  not  considering  in  how  many  other 
places  a  way  may  be  found  or  made,  in  the  most  difficult  mountains  or 
Tallies,  by  resolute  and  active  infantry,     p.  57. 

^  Lett.  Bp.  Bath,  of  12th  December  1526.    MS.  Cal.  D.9.  p.  sB8- 

291- 

^'  Brantome  dresses  this  chieftain  in  a  fine  chain  of  gold,  worn  on 

purpose  to  strangle  the  pope  with,  as  all  great  men  should  have  great 

honors ;  and  assures  us,  that  his  followers  were  nil  '  affriaud^s  a  la  reli- 

K'on  de  Luther.*    Disc.  32.    As  Brantome  was  a  most  zealous  catholic, 
i  adds  gravely  other  stories  about  him,  which  remind  us  that  be  lo?ed 
an  occasional  romance. 

^  Guicciardini,  in  his  Ritratti  di  Diversi  Principi,  says,  that  there 
appeared  in  him  not  only  '  la  ferocia,  con  la  quale  avanzava  tutti  gjli 
altre;  ma  prudenza  et  mnturita  degna  di  sommo  capitano.'  t.  8.  p.  4a. — 
Bellay  briefly  remarks :  '  This  was  a  great  loss  to  tne  league;  car  il  ^toit 
tenu  un  des  meilleurs  hommes  de  guerre  dTtalie.*  p.  31.  The  author 
of  Sacco  draws  him  as  an  *  excellente  capitano,'  and  *  ferocissimo  e  gag- 
liardissimo  soldato,  qualite  che  rarissime  volto  insieme  in  un  boIo  cod* 
corrono.'  L.  1.  p.  42.  His  division  was  called  the  Black  Bond,  from  ka 
colors,  and  from  his  fierce  spirit  and  determination,    ib. 
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80,  because  he  believed  they  haxl  no  artillery,  and  chaf. 
were  badly  armed ;  but  they  received,  without  his 
lanywledge,  foar  falconets  from  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
88  th^  approached  the  river ;  and  when  de  Medicis 
tdispnted  their  passage,  and  was  endangering  their 
unprotected  ranks,  he  heard  to  his  surprise,  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon,  of  which  the  second  fire  from  one 
of  their  four  pieces  broke  his  thigh  with  a  ball, 
wliicfa  immediately  disabled  himself,  and  intimidated 
and  dispersed  his  followers,  who  carried  him  off  to 
Mantua'^  There,  hts  death  in  a  few  days  deprived 
the  league,  and  native  Italy,  of  the  only  officer 
whose  capacity  was  fit,  and  who  would  have  do- 
lighted  to  encounter  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  whose 
patriotic  feelings  would  have  resisted  his  successes'*. 
After  this  advantage,  the  Germans  on  the  28th  No- 
v^nber  passed  the  Po  at  Ostia,  to  receive  both 
money  and  more  field-pieces  from  Ferrara:  and 
while  Urbino,  to  the  surprise  and  vexation  of  Italy, 
instead  of  pursuing  them,  receded  to  Mantua  to 
await  further  orders  from  Venice,  they  passed  the 
Secchia,  towards  Lombardy,  to  unite  with  Bourbon 


^  He  was  only  sg.  Brantome,  who  highly  extols  Irim,  mentions,  tliat 
wbeo  the  suiceoos  told  him  that  he  must  be  held  while  they  amputated, 
he  exdaimed,  '  Cut  boldly ;  no  one  need  hold  me.  Twenty  men  would 
«ot  be  sufficient  for  that;  cut  on.'  He  took  the  candle  into  his  own 
liiDds,  to  light  them  while  they  operated.  Finding  death  at  last  ap- 
pfOttcb,  he  groaned  out,  *  Must  I  die  here  among  plasters?  This  is 
Texadonl'  Brant,  v.  5.  p.  ai.  We  see  in  these  traits  s(ime  of  the 
'^roda'  remarked  by  Guicciardini.  The  author  of  the  Sacro  thinks 
that  his  talents,  spirits,  and  hardiness  were  such,  that  he  would  have 
bteD  an  Alexander,  or  an  Hannibal,  if  his  father  had  been  a  Philip,  or 
an  Amilcar.    p.  61 . 

^*  *  When  his  death  was  known  to  the  German  and  Spaaish  soldieis 
io  Italy,  they  testified  the  most  manifest  signs  of  wonderful  joy,  as  those 
who^  from  long  experience,  had  known  him,  and  who  phiced  htm 
exceedingly  above  any  other  captain.*    Del.  Sacco.  p.  6si» 
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and  the  forces  in  Milan  ^'.     Reaching  Guastalla  on^ 

the  3d  of  December,  and  joined  the  next  day  by  the 

1537-      prince  of  Orange,  in  the  simple  dress  of  a  common 

ai'quebussier,  they  availed  themselves  of  Urbino's 

inactivity   at   Mantua,  to  pass  the  Lanza  on  the 

5th,  and  the  Taro  on  the  11th,  beyond  which,  at 

•St.  Danino,  they  marked  their  presence  and  their 

opinions  by  attacking  the  images  of  the  saint  '^ ;  and 

on  1 3th  December,  pitched  their  camp  at  Firenzuela, 

where  some  horse  and  Italian  foot  came  to  meet 

them  from  Milan,  which  their  well-conducted  march, 

amid  great  privations  ^^,  had  so  opportunely  delivered 

from  the  force  that  was  investing  it^'. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Frondsperg  to  unite  with  the 
Spaniards  in  Milan,  and  to  proceed  together  into 
Tuscany;  but  the  latter  would  not  move,  till  their 
arrears  were  discharged,  for  which  Bourbon  pos- 
sessed and  could  obtain  no  funds — a  vexatious  pause 
to  his  ardent  and  far-seeing  mind ;  because  if  they 
had  crossed  the  Appenines,  immediately  together, 


^*  Guicciard.  v.  6.  p.  35a.  Card.  Cainpejo  wrote  to  Wolscy,  *  We 
have  lost  a  ereat  opportunity  of  overcoming  them  between  the  riven/ 
MS.  Vitell.  B.  9.  p.  6. 

'"  Guicc.  L.  17.  Cainpejo  accuses  them  of  severities  against  the  sub- 
jects of  the  pope,  especially  the  priests.  MS.  Vit.  ib.  p  6.  whidi  the 
titstorian  calls  '  their  Lutheran  malice;'  but  his  military  nephew  more 
candidly  says,  they  '  did  no  other  damige  than  destroying  the  ecclesias- 
tical images,  and  throwing  to  the  ground  the  holy  relics,  tlio  they  showed 
a  veneration  to  the  eucharist/    Del  Sacco,  p.  u6. 

""  <Con  incredibili  disagi  causati  dall'  eccessive  pioggie  et  darlia 
grandissima  penuria  di  vittovaglie.'    Del  Sacco,  p.  65. 

'•We  perceive  the  alarms  their  coming  caused,  in  Cardinal  Campejo*k 
letter,  of  ist  January  1527,  to  Wolsey :  « I  wish  the  king  and  you  could 
see  into  how  great  a  danger  the  affairs  of  the  apostolic  see  are  now  iii<^ 
volved,  by  the  coming  of  16,000  Germans,  who  have  recently  entered  to 


invade  Italy,  and  especially  the  dominions  of  the  pope.  Tiit  report  is, 
that  the  duke  of  Ferrara  assists  them  with  food,  cannon  and  money/ 
MS.  Vitell.  B.  9.  p.  6. 
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all  the  forces  of  tlie  league  would  have  been  speedily  chap. 
dispersed  and  conquered.  But  this  sturdy  disobe*  .  ^^y* . 
dience  gave  the  confederates  time  to  re-organize 
their  soldiery^  and  re-animate  their  spirit  ^'^  and  a 
supply  of  money  from  the  pope's  lieutenant  stopped 
them  as  they  were  disbanding  themselves.  Invigo- 
rated by  this  great  sinew  of  war,  the  allies  collected 
at  Parma,  guarded  Placenza,  watched  Bologna  and 
Modena,  and  sent  to  the  pope  the  battalions  he 
wanted  to  act  against  the  viceroy  on  his  Neapolitan 
side'"".  Some  military  judgments  decided  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  kept  in  one  body ; 
to  have  planted  themselves  near  their  adversaries,  in 
a  compacted  state,  and  to  have  prevented  Bourbon's 
movement,  by  his  dread  of  their  pursuit,  or  his  ex- 
perience of  its  effects.  This  would  have  at  least 
driven  the  Germans  over  the  Po,  and  confined  them 
to  the  Milanese",  But  Urbino,  that  he  might  not 
be  compelled  to  fight,  would  neither  pass  the  river, 
Dor  concentrate  his  forces  '^.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
was  trying  to  defend  Italy  against  Bourbon,  as 
Francis  had  foiled  him  in  Provence ;  forgetting  how 

^^iW^B^M^^— i^B^— ^— — ^W^^IM    !■■■■■■—■■■  I  ■■■  I  .  ^^  ■■  ■  I  ^^-^^      ■■  !■        ^11^ 

^  Del  Sacco,  p.  67.  The  Spaniards  were  cunning  enough  to  see  that 
the  Germans  were  so  poor  as  to  want  money  as  much  as  themselves, 
ud  tfaAt  if  they  once  mixed  with  them,  they  would  not  be  paid  Jirtt^^ 

p.69- 
«*  Del  Sacc.  68. 

•»  lb. 

"  lb.  69    The  printer  of  the  edition  of  this  interesting  book,  at  Co- 
logne 1758,  ascribes  it  to  the  historian,  and  has  therefore  prefixed  to  it  - 
bift  christian  name  Francisco.    Some  one  had  published  it  in  1756,  in 
that  city,  as  the  work  of  *  Jacopo  JBtionmNir/e^Gentilliomo  Samminiatese^' 
present  at  the  assault  he  describes.    This  roused  a  Florentine  to  deny, 
^e  right  of  Buonaparte  to  it,  and  to  claim  it  for  Benedetto  Varchi,  a 
cdebrated  writer  of  Florence,  which  occasioned  another  to  refer  it  to 
the  historian  Guicciardini.     But  there  is  nb  doubt  that  the  Sacco  was' 
written  by  his  nephew,  who  is  also  the  author  of  some  other  valuable 
works. 
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BOOK  much  the  political  condition  of  the  two  countries 
^'  '  differed,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  all  plans  depends 
1537*  upon  their  due  relation  to  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  may  be  applied.  Perhaps  his  judgment  was 
also  influenced  by  the  interest  or  commands  of  his 
Venetian  lords "'.  His  army,  while  it  remained  un- 
broken near  the  Po,  effectually  protected  them,  the 
it  left  the  south  of  Italy  unguarded ;  while  his  defeat 
in  their  vicinity,  might  have  turned  the  storm  of  war 
and  pillage  directly  and  ruinously  on  themselves. 
The  general  of  V^iice,  watching  his  local  interests^ 
may  have  too  imperfectly  onsidered  his  new  and 
larger  duties,  as  the  appointed  commander  for  the 
whole  Italian  league. 

Florence  hastily  fortified  and  armed  itself  in  dread 
of  an  attack  ^\  Its  wiser  citizens  had  counselled  its 
neutrality  whJen  the  league  began,  but  the  pope 
would  not  allow  this  prudent  conduct  He  wanted 
their  money  and  their  countenance,  and  their  leaders 
decided  to  obey  his  will  '^,  till  their  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices  created  a  general  ill-will,  and  an  alarm  as  uni- 
versal of  its  consequences  *^.  The  French  at  this 
period  kept  their  forces  at  Bologna  under  Lautrec, 
who,  finding  the  pontiff  still  trying  secret  negotia- 
tions, remained  there  undecided  as  to  his  operations, 
from  the  uncertainty,  whether  the  pope  meant  to 
secede  again,  or  to  resume  his  activity  in  behalf  of 

••  The  Sacco  hints  at  this :  *  E  perche  ne  resnltava  a  Veneziam  id- 
vare  le  loro  genti ;  et  assicurare  il  proprio  dominio,  discostando  la  euerm 
da  casa  loro ;  e  per  bramare,  come  e  stato  sempre  loro  costume  d'inde- 
bolire  e  travagliare  li  stati  d'ltalia;  d^tiderando  ch^  Fesercito  ioimico  si 
gittasse  verso  Toscana.*  p.  69. 

•*  Sacco,  p.  70. 

•*  lb.  71-3. 

••  lb.  77. 
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a  league  which  be  had  formed^  abandoned,  rejoined,  chap. 
and  was  even  yet  speculating  to  leave,  and  hesi-  ^^^^* 
tating  to  assist  '^  The  English  ambassador  urged 
him  to  begin  a  vigorous  campaign  on  Naples '',  an 
enterprise  dear  to  the  pope's  heart,  but  which  po- 
▼er^  and  alarm  were  agitating  Clement  to  suspend. 
From  his  vaccillations  an  apprehension  arose,  that  he 
might  finally  forsake  his  confederates,  and  Wolsey 
was  apprised  of  the  possibility  of  this  result*^.  It 
occurred,  as  had  been  anticipated.  After  much  chaf- 
fering with  the  dangerous  viceroy,  who  hung  upon 
his  southern  frontier,  the  pontiff  made  a  truce,  on 
the  terms  which  this  officer  demanded^. 

The  same  penury  which  drove  the  pope  to  a  paci- 
fication with  the  viceroy  in  the  Neapolitan  district, 
compelled  Bourbon  to  be  reluctantly  stationary  in 
the  Milanese.  Many  weeks  elapsed  before  he  could 
obtain  or  extort  money  from  the  nobles  and  people 
of  Milan  to  give  the  Spaniards  what  would  in* 
duce  them  to  leave  it,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 


"^  Cassalis,  on  5th  January  1527,  wrote  from  Bologne  to  Wolsey : 
*  I  came  bere  yesterday,  and  found  M.  Lautrec  undetermined'  as  to  nis 
progress.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  been  waiting  the  resolution  of  the 
pope.  I  had  a  long  conference  with  him.  We  agreed,  that  unless  ho- 
advanced,  very  great  evils  would  succeed.^  MS.  VitelL  B.  9.  p.  14. 

"  ^  So  he  consented  to-morrow  to  send  forward  his  artillery  and  to 
Ibllofr  with  his  army ;  he  purposes  to  enter  Naples  by  the  river  Tront, 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  Florentines  to  leave  nehincf  the  army  of  the 
M.  Saluzie  and  D.  Urbino.    I  have  great  hope.'  MS.  ib. 

*  On  24th  January,  the  English  ambassador  writes :  ^  the  pontiff  if 
without  money.  The  greatest  daager  that  hangs  over  us,  is  lest  this 
penury  should  compel  him  to  accept  the  conditions  of  his  ruin.'  MS. 
lb.  19. 

"  These  were,  besides  those  before  mentioned,  that  Bourbon  should 
have  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  that  the  pope  should  defend  him  in  it,  and 
that  Charles  should  nominate  twenty-five  Neapolitan  bishops.  It  ia 
surprising  to  find  the  number  of  these  stated  in  this  letter  to  have  then 
he^  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  for  this  kingdom.    MS«ib.p.9» 
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German  auxiliaries,  to  co-operate  with  the  viceroy 
in  an  united  and  decisive  campaign.  Succeeding  at 
1537*  last  in  procuring  what  satisfied  the  soldiery,  he  ap- 
pointed Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  celebrated  defender 
of  Pavia,  to  be  the  governor  of  the  Milanese,  and 
led  his  troops  along  the  Po  to  Frondsperg  and  to 
Placenza,  persuading  all  to  obey  him,  by  the  pro- 
mise and  the  hope  that  some  wealthy  city,  Florence 
or  Rome,  should  be  submitted  to  their  attack  and 
.  spoil.  The  duke  of  Ferrara,  to  whom  he  sent  for 
ammunition,  and  whom  the  pope  would  not  con- 
ciliate, advised  such  an  enterprise^'. 

As  a  cordial  union  between  Henry  and  Francis 
was  the  most  certain  means  of  making  both  sove- 
reigns earnest  in  a  war  against  Charles,  the  papal 
government  strongly  enforced  on  the  nuncio  at  the 
French  court'*,  to  press  the  projected  marriage  be- 
tween the  princess  Mary  and  the  king  of  France, 
which,  from  its  expected  use  to  the  "  holy  league," 
was  called  dn  holy  union  '' ;  and  Francis,  appearing 
to  yield  to  his  solicitations,  sent  for  her  picture,  and 
promised  within  a  few  days  to  commission  his  bishop 
of  Tarbes,  and  another  statesman,  to  negotiate  in 


•*  Del  Sacco,  86,  7.  Guicc.  Hist.  L.  18.  v.  *j,  p.  9. 

"  The  papal  miniBter  Gam  here,  on  the  l8th  January  1537,  wrote  to 
Wolsey,  '  I  uif  cd  the  nuncio  in  France,  that  with  every  possible  eier- 
tion,  he  should  exhort  his  christian  majesty  to  make  a  marriage  with 
Henry's  daughter.  He  writes  on  the  9th,  that  he  had  often  spoken  with 
the  king  upon  it,  and  always  found  him  much  inclined  and  disposed  to 
do  what  was  proposed  to  him.'  MS.  Vit.  B.  9.  p.  ai.  His  queen, 
Claude^  had  been  dead  about  four  months.  On  a7th  September,  the 
bishop  of  Bath  apprised  Wolsey  that  the  French  court  was  moving  to 
Paris  for  her  funeral     MS.  Cal.  D,  9.  p.  2^50. 

^  The  nuncio  added ;  *  I  shewed  him  that  nothing  would  tend  more 
to  the  recovery  of  his  sons,  the  conservation  of  Italy,  and  the  depression 
of  the  emperor,  than  this  *  sancta  conjunctio.'  MS.  ib. 
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England  upon  it^.     Francis  did  not,  within  the  few    chap 
days  he  mentionedi  appoint  this  embassy.     He  took  ^ 

more  time  to  deliberate  upon  it.  But  as  the  em- 
peror at  that  time  dispatched  an  ambassador,  to 
submit  to  Henry  the  conditions  he  required  from 
the  French  king,  and  to  ascertain  his  feelings  towards 
their  adjustment'^,  these  solicitations  roused  the  at- 
tention of  Francis,  and  on  the  2d  March,  the  bishop 
of  Tarbes  arrived  in  London  on  his  matrimonial 
embassy'^ — another  of  those  events  which  become 
remarkable  for  the  undesigned  consequences  of  vast 
operation  which  they  seem  commissioned  to  pro- 
duce. It  was  this  prelate  who,  on  this  embassy, 
excited  that  scruple  in  Henry's  mind  as  to  his  mar- 
riage, which  at  last  cut  asunder  the  chain  that  bound 
England  to  the  popedom ;  as  it  was  Bourbon's  pre- 
sent campaign  that  chiefly  made  it  to  have  this 
revdutionary  effect.  But  altho  Francis  declared  he 
had  resolved  upon  these  nuptials'^,  and  thus  sent 
the  prelate  to  treat  for  the  match,  his  eye  was  fixed 
on  the  Spanish  Eleanora^,  and  he  suggested  the 

**  He  coDcladed,  '  The  thing  has  at  last  been  brought  to  a  good  termi- 
nation. His  majesty  said  to  me,  that  he  should  consider  it  as  determined 
on;  and  he  sent  a  eentleman  of  his  chamber  to  procure  a  picture  of  her, 
add  within  a  few  days  will  cause  two  ambassaclors  to  go  to  the  king  of 


don  on  13th  January  1517,  ^  with  laice  commission,  and  many  times 
consulted  with  the  king  and  his  council.     Hall,  719. 

«  Hall,  719. 

"  Cassalis  informed  Wolsey,  from  Rome,  on  31st  January,  that  the 
French  king  had  written  thus  to  the  papal  court :  ^  The  king  of  England 
has  offered  me  his  daughter  in  mamage,  and  considering  that  this  will 
be  Tery  useful  to  all  Christendom,  I  have  determined  to  bend  my  mind 
to  it,  and  therefore  send  four  great  men  into  England  to  conclude  it, 
and  for  this  cause,  which  now  seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure  settled,, 
dispatch  this  courier.'    MS.  Vit.  p.  35. 

7  Our  ambassador,  at  that  time  in  Spain,  more  than  once  intimates, 
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BOOK  substitution  of  his  son  instead  of  himself.  Whatever 
'  means  were  used,  he  so  far  succeeded,  that  the 
marriage  treaty  which  this  embassy  effected,  was 
concluded  with  the  singular  alternative,  that  either 
he  or  his  second  son,  Henry,  should  become  the 
husband  of  Mary^. 

WE  now  approach  that  series  of  unpremeditated 
and  unexpected  incidents,  which  more  immediately 
produced  the  concussions  of  the  remainder  of  Henry's 
important  reign. 

The  emperor  8  kindly-expressed  letters  to  the  pope, 
in  the  middle  of  January,  had  so  interested  him  and 
bis  consistory,  that  they  agreed  in  opinion  that  a 
suspension  of  warfare  was  desirable,  and  applied  to 
the  Venetians  for  their  concurrence  '^.  The  pope 
had  made  a  short  truce  for  eight  days,  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  the  arrival  of  their  answer  '^',  intend- 
ing to  negotiate  the  terms  of  its  prolongation  for 
three  years.  This  pacific  disposition  alarmed  the 
English  ambassador,  who,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  apprized  his  government  of  it,  and  foreboded 


tliat  Francis  had  commanications  hj  his  secret  messenger  with  this  lady. 
Vesp.  C.4.  p.  1. 15.  On  8th  February  1527,  he  remarked:  '  I  wrote  to 
them  out  of  France,  that  I  thought  its  king  would  not  come  seriously  to 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  while  he  had  any  hope  from  Cesar/  MS. 
Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  29. 
•  See  the  treaty,  in  Rymer. 

'^  Cassalis,  on  31st  January,  describes  these  letters,  written  in  the 
emperor's  own  hand,  as  humanissimas  et  dulcissimas,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  grief  at  the  injuries  the  pope  had  receved  from  the  Colonni; 
a  promise  to  avenge  them,  and  a  declaration  that  he  wished  to  be  con- 
siaered  as  the  pontiff's  son.    MS.  ib.  p.  32. 

'^  '  I  think  liis  holiness  will  pay  the  1 50,000  crowns  before  proposed^ 
and  conclude  a  suspension  for  six  months.  One  has  been  made  for  eight 
days,  till  the  Venetian  answer  comes.'    MS.  ib. 
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evil  to  thdr  design  of  lessening  the  imperial  power  CUAv* 
if  it  should  take  place.  His  great  inference  was,  >  ^^  ^  ^ 
that  if  the  pope  once  gave  up  hostilities,  he  would 
never  resume  them  "^.  The  knowledge  of  this  eighf 
dajs  truce  equally  disquieted  Francis,  who  wrote 
anxiously  on  the  subject  to  his  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land, strongly  representing  his  objections  to  such 
pacific  arrangements,  and  intimating  that  he  had 
sent  to  Rome,  Venice,  and  elsewhere,  to  counteiact 
its  effect"*' :  ignorant  of  the  still  more  inconvenient 
fotare  which  he  was  thus  contributing  to  producer 
The  Germans  were  then  united  with  the  Spaniards 
in  Placentina,  threatening  Placentia ;  and  the  Vene- 

>«  <  I  thinky  if  there  be  a  general  suspension,  which  I  can  scarcely 
befieTe,  his  holiness  will  never  take  up  arms  again.  So  the  Venetians. 
Thss  Boorbcn  would  establish  himserf  at  Milan,  and  Cesar  would  b« 
the  lord  of  all  Italy/    Lett.  MS.  Vit.  p.  23. 

^*  As  this  active  opposition  of  Francis  must  have  had  considerable 
wekiil  at  this  period,  we  will  subjoin  the  chief  points  of  his  letters : 
'  I  nave  heard  trom  Venice  that  our  most  holy  father  the  pope,  after 
many  practices,  has  assented  to  a  suspension  fbr  eight  days,  to  make  in 
this  iDterval  a  truce  for  three  years,  or  otherwise  as  he  shall  be  advised^ 
and  is  persuading  Venice,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  concur  in  it.  This  state, 
as  well  for  its  own  honor,  as  for  the  observance  of  good  faith  towards 
me  and  all  the  league,  will  not  listen  to  it,  knowing  its  conditions  to  be 
very  dishonorable,  shameful  and  injurious,  to  his  holiness,  to  Italy,  and 
to  all 

'  I  have  iust  assembled  my  council  and  the  ambassadors  of  Venice  and 
Milan,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  prelate  of  Bath,  I  have  shewn  the 
evils  and  the  inconveniences  which  may  issue  from  this  truce,  not  only 
in  Italy,  but  in  all  Christendom ;  declaring  to  them  that  I  am  resolutely 
deCermiDed,  with  the  said  seignory,  to  remain  firm  and  constant  in  the 
leagoe,  and  therefore  to  make  all  the  provisions  that  I  shall  perceire  to 
be  requisite  and  necessary,  as  well  to  mnder  the  emperor  from  attaining 
Ids  eiMls,  i»  to  humble  his  insatiable  amlntion. 

*  I  wish  the  lord  of  Bath  to  write  to  his  prince  and  the  cardinal  sR 
Ihit  I  eipressed  on  this  subject.  I  desire  you  to  urge  the  cardinal,  and 
■o  to  bestir  yourself,  that  my  royal  brother  may  feel  it,  and  assist  poor 
Italy,  and  not  suffer  its  manifest  and  impending  ruin  to  take  place,  but 
to  apply  with  all  diligence  the  prompt  remedy.  I  have  sent  dispatches 
to  Rome,  to  Venice,  and  elsewhere,  and  made  all  the  provisions  tha^ 
I  have  deemed  requisite  and  suitable  to  the  eroei^ncy.'  MS.  Copj^i, . 
dated'  from  St.  Germains,  1 7  February,  iu  Calig.  D.  9>  p.  1 51.  ' 
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BOOK  tianSy  their  antagonists,  had  passed  the  Po  into  the 
Parmesan  country,  with  seven  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse ''^.  Bourbon's  plan  of  advancing 
to  the  south,  and  co-operating  with  the  viceroy,  who 
began  his  march  towards  Rome,  was  still  defeated 
by  the  want  of  money  '*** ;  altho  the  scheme,  at  the 
moment,  alarmed  the  English  embassy  at  the  Spanish 
court'"*. 

The  fluctuating  spirits  of  the  pope,  which  had 
been  agitated  by  his  desire  of  overcoming  his 
enemies,  and  by  his  dread  of  their  punishing  him, 
received  at  this  moment  a  sudden  excitation  to  war- 
like exertions,  from  the  money  which  he  received 
by  Vaudemont,  from  France,  and  had  obtained  at 
home  '^^ ;  and  by  his  expectations  of  a  larger  sup- 
ply '•* ;  and  hearing  that  the  viceroy  was  besieging 
Frusolone,  one  of  the  towns  forty  miles  from  Rome, 
he  sent  nine  thousand  picked  men  to  raise  the  siegej 
or  to  give  battle  to  the  imperialists,  who  were  c^- 
culated  to  be  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  twelve 
thousand  men  of  every  description '°'. 


>•*  MS.  Vitell.  B.  9.  p.  23.    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  43. 

***  Del  Sacco,  86.     Worcester's  letters. 

*^  Oo  a5th  February  1537,  the  bishop  observed  upon  it  to  Henry, 
*  Your  highness  seeth  how  all  things  go  backward — Nothing  toward  Ibe 
advancement  of  Christianity  in  Christendom — and  s^all  daily  prove 
worse  and  worse  to  the  common  danger  of  all,  if  these  two  great  powers 
come  not  to  a  concord.'    MS.  Vesp.  p.  43. 

*^  The  English  envoy,  Russell,  wrote  from  Savona,  on  1st  Febraary 
1537;  <  The  pope  was  awhile  in  great  fear  and  danger  for  money,  but 
now  is  well  re-comforted;  for  he  nas  already  found  the  means  to  levy 
40,000  ducats  over  and  besides  30,000  which  the  French  king  seAt  Um 
by  M  Vaudemont.*    MS.  Letter.  Vit.  B.  9.  p.  a6. 

^^  *  The  pope  thinketh  to  recover  60  or  80,000  ducats  more,  so  that 
I  trusl  all  the  aflfairs  there  shall  take  good  (end).'    MS.  ib. 

'^  Cassalis  Letter,  MS.  ib.  p.  35.  Russell's,  ib.  26.  A  part  of  John 
de  Medici's  black  band  had  been  sent  to  it,  which  baffled  the  viceroy. 
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The  emperor  had  sent  Ceesar  Fieramosca  with    chap. 
letters  in  his  own  hand-writing  to  the  pope,  pro-     ^^'' 
mising  to   avenge  him  against  the  Colonni,   and 
calling  himself  his  son  "''.     The  cardinals  being  won 
by  this  style,  negotiations  for  a  truce  of  two  years 
followed,   on  condition  of  the   pope  s  paying  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats,  and  the  Vene- 
tians fifty  thousand ;  for  which  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  senate'".     To  allow 
time  for  this  answer,  the  pontiff,  on  3 1  st  January^ 
made  the  suspension  of  arms  with  the  viceroy  for 
eight  days"*;  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
papal  army  should  not  pass  beyond  Ferentin,  nor 
the  imperials  beyond  Frusulone"^     But,  after  Cle- 
ment had  made  this  arrangement  in  a  despondence 
of  mind  from  his  necessities,  the  arrival  of  the  thirty 
thousand  ducats  from  France  had  restored  his  ani- 
mation, and  the  information   that  his  legate   and 
Renzi  had  joined  their  forces  within  five  miles  of 
Frusolone,  completed  his  excitation"*. 

As  Fieramosca  went  to  the  viceroy,  he  met  the 


Sacco,  p.  80.  '  Guicciard.  v.  7.  p.  13.  Two  thousand  Swiss  were  part 
of  this  papal  force,  with  the  le^te  cardinal  Trivulci  Sacco  di  Roma^ 
p.  80. 

"*  Lett.  31  St  January.    MS.  ib.  p.  32. 

">  Ib.  and  Guicc.  p.  149  15- 

*"  This  truce  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  Rome  of  3i8t  January,  in 
MS.  Vitell.  B.  9.  p.  22.  which  calls  it  more  useful  to  his  holiness  than 
to  his  enemies;  by  sir  G.  Cassalis,  on  5th  February,  ib.  p.  29;  and  by 
Guicciardini,  L.  lU.  v.  7.  p.  15. 

'**  Guicciard.  p.  15. 

"*  Cassalis  also  wrote  from  Rome  to  the  same  effect  as  Russell,  on 
5tb  February,  *  that  the  pope  had  made  a  truce  of  eight  days.  After- 
wards, the  host  news  came  from  France,  which  restored  the  mind  of 
the  pope.  Then,  Vaudemont  came  with  30,000  scudi;  and  it  was 
added,  that  the  legate  and  Renzius  had  joined.'   MS.  Vit.  B.  9.  p.  29. 
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OOK  papal  forces,  not  resting  at  Ferentin  till  die  eight 
^  days  truce  had  expired,  but  on  full  march  to  Fruso- 
lone,  under  the  cardinal  legate,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  suspension  agreed  upon.  He  stated  imme- 
diately to  the  ecclesiastical  commander,  the  oon- 
pact  which  had  been  made,  and  required  him  ta 
halt  But  the  warlike  churchman,  Trivuki,  saw  t 
victory  within  his  grasp,  and  would  not  forego  its 
<td vantages.  He  treated  the  unwelcome  visitant  with 
civility,  yet  sent  secret  orders  to  his  captains  to  pro- 
ceed "^  The  troops  marched  on  to  Frusolone,  under 
the  able  Vitello;  defeated  the  dreaded  viceroy's 
troops ;  threw  them  into  a  disorder  which  a  vigorous 
pursuit  might  have  made  irreparably  ruinous"^ ;  and 
thus,  tho  treacherously,  ended  the  incipient  pacifi- 
cation, to  the  great  joy  of  the  French  king,  who 
directed  his  agent  to  encourage  the  pope  to  a  stout 
resistance  ''^. 

Bourbon  at  the  beginning  of  February  had  got  his 
Spaniards  over  the  Po,  looking  towards  Tuscany, 
and  his  Germans  within  five  miles  of  Placentia'": 
while  the  viceroy  decamped  by  night  with  his 
discomfited  army  to  Naples,  and  moderated  the 
conditions  of  peace  which  he  was  offering  to  the 


"'  Guicciardini  thus  states  these  facts,    p.  15, 16. 

>*  Saoco  del  Roma,  p.  80. 

'"  A  copy  of  the  letter  of  Francis  is  in  MS.  Calig.  E.  2.  p.  10.  After 
noticing  the  success  at  Frusolone,  the  king  orders  Vaux  to  ui^e  the 
pontiif  not  to  agree  to  these  conditions,  and  to  remind  him,  that  begin- 
ning with  such  a  victory,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  employ  the 
300,000  ducats  which  his  opponents  wanted  to  exact  from  him,  in 
totally  ruining  and  exterminatmg  them. 

"•  MS.  Vit.B.9.  p.31. 
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Dont^*'^  Elated  by  his  successes  at  Frasolone.  and  chap. 
stimulated  by  the  ambassadors,  Clement  was  a  while 
finn  in  his  military  resolutions ;  and  the  diplomatist 
who  watched  and  incited  him,  so  report^  to  the 
English  government — even  venturing  to  add,  diat 
any  peaceful  overtures  would  but  be  a  dissimulation 
to  gain  time'^.  On  this  belief,  the  English  ambas« 
sador  advanced  to  the  pope  the  money  which  Wolsey 
bad  consigned  for  his  military  purposes  '^\  But  this 
supply  did  not  satisfy  the  necessities  of  St.  Peter's 
chair,  and  the  French  court  was  strongly  wraigned 
for  delaying  or  withholding  its  stipulated  contri* 
botions'^*.  As  Bourbon  approached  Placentia,  the 
experienced  Marquis  de  Saluzze  was  on  the  alert, 
and  entered  it  with  an  anticipating  force  '^^  which, 
under  such  a  commander,  deterred  the  duke  from 
an  assault,  who  hovered  upon  the  disappointment 


^  Sacco,  p.  83.    His  channel  was  the  general  of  the  Franciscans 
Fnu  Degl'Angioliy  a  kinsman  of  the  emperor,  who  had  been  stationed 
for  some  months  in  Italy,  to  be  a  private  medium  for  amicable  arrange- 
ments,   lb. 

**  Guicc.  p.  16.  On  7th  February  Cassalis  stated,  'The  pope  has  not 
agreed  with  tlie  viceroy,  nor  do  I  think  he  will.    Let  not  rumors  of 

Sictical  accords  terrify  you,  which  have  no  other  end  but  to  gain  time.' 
S.  ib.  p.  34. 

'^  RusselPs  despatch  of  1 1  th  February  was ;  *  I  have  found  the  pope's 
hoHness  conformable  to  all  such  articles  as  are  specified  in  my  instruc- 
tions; whereupon  I  have  delivered  him  the  money,  and  have  shew^ 
him  the  good  mind  your  grace  beareth  to  him,  and  what  ye  have  done, 
and  still  do  daily  for  him.'    MS.  Vit.  B.  9.  p.  47. 

'•  The  same  envoy,  on  24th  February,  says,  *  The  pope  complaineth 
him  sore  of  the  French  king;  for  that  he,  every  montn,  should  have  of 
him  aOyOOO  ducats,  and  as  yet  he  hath  received  but  for  two  months,  so 
that  be  is  behind  four  or  five.    Besides  this,  the  pope  should  also  have 

50,000  of  the levied  in  France,  whereof  he  also  as  yet  hath 

none/    MS.  ib.  63. 

*•  Bellay,  Mem.  p.  33. 
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between  that  town  and  Tuscany,  with  a  visible  in- 
decision '**. 

But  by  this  time  the  tidings  of  the  projected 
marriage  between  the  French  king  and  the  pnncess 
Mary  had  reached  and  had  alarmed  the  imperial 
court  and  all  its  partizans.  In  Italy  they  converted 
the  haughty  viceroy  into  the  courteous  gentleman'**, 
who  was  sure  the  emperor  would  no  longer  insist 
upon  Burgundy  from  Francis,  but  exchange  the 
young  princes  for  their  pecuniary  value"*.  In 
Spain  the  account  was  received  with  an  uneasiness, 
which  tho  disguised  at  first  by  affected  incredulity, 
made  our  diplomatic  bishop  there  anxious  to  have 
it  circulated  that  it  was  a  match  not  offered  by  Henry 
but  solicited  by  Francis  '*^.  But  the  French  agents 
in  that  court  boasted  that   their  king   had   been 


'**  So  it  is  remarked  in  the  unsigned  copy  of  a  letter  of  lOth  Fe- 
bruary ;  '  We  cannot  imagine  what  the  imperialists  will  do  hi  Lom- 
bardy.  On  some  days  they  shew  themselves  in  Tuscany ;  at  others, 
they  seem  to  Uireaten  Plnceutia.  I  doubt  not,  if  the  French  would  do 
what  they  ousht,  our  affairs,  though  now  in  such  affliction,  would  rise 
again.'    MS.  Vit.  B.  9.  p.  63. 

'**  On  20th  March  the  ambassador  reported;  *  We  never  saw  the 
viceroy  so  lowly  and  so  gentell  as  he  is  now.  At  his  tirst  arrival  here,  he 
would  not  believe  that  the  marriage  between  the  French  king  and  my 
lady  princess  should  take  effect.  I  think  the  same  is  occasion  that  he 
humbleth  himself  in  such  wise;  for  he  well  perceives  that  if  the  king 
takes  part  against  the  emperor,  that  all  his  low  countries  stand  in 
danger  to  be  lost,  which  he  estecmeth  more  than  all  his  realm.'  MS. 
ib.  p.  79. 

'"  He  adds :  '  The  viceroy  said  the  emperor  was  minded  to  deliver 
the  French  king's  children  up  on  ransom,  and  without  demanding 
Bureundy.*    MS.  ib. 

■  "^  The  episcopal  politician  states ;  *  I  have  resolved,  by  an  indirect 
way,  and  not  appearing  in  it  myself,  to  try  if  it  be  possible  to  make  lady 
Eleanora,  the  emperor's  sister,  persuade  herself  that  the  marriage  b^ 
tween  the  French  king  and  the  daughter  of  his  majesty,  of  which  there, 
is  now  some  murmuring,  was  solicited  by  the  king  of  France.'  MS. 
Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  16. 


"*  This  was  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  Robertet.   MS.  Vesp.  C  , 
p.  10. 
"•lb.  p.  13. 
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vehemently  urged  to  it  by  the  English  govemmentp 
and  that  its  treasurer,  Fitzwilliam,  had  offered  lavish 
conditions  to  get  it  accomplished'^'.  These  rumors 
were  fully  calculated  to  disquiet  Charles,  for  they 
also  intimated  that  the  French  king  dallied  with  the 
proposal  in  hopes  to  get  money  enough  to  release 
his  children,  and  also  to  invade  the  emperors 
Flemish  dominions'^. 
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CHAP.   XVIII. 

BOURBOM  ADVANCES  TOWARDS  BOLOON A— VICEROY'S  Nfi. 
GOTIATIONS— .THE  SOLDIERS  DEMAND  MONEY  OR  PLUNDER 
—POPE  DECIDES  ON  WAR— BOURBON  PROCEEDS— SUFFER- 
INGS OF  HIS  ARMY— DISAPPOINTED  AT  FLORENCE— HE 
MARCHES  ON  ROME— ATTACK  AND  CAPTURE  OP  THAT 
CITY. 

Xhe  crisis  now  advanced,  with  an  imperceptible 
progression,  which  nullified  these  heartless  nego- 
tiations, and  gave  that  humiliation  to  the  popedom 
from  which  it  has  never  recovered,  and  from  which 
our  Reformation  has  mainly  sprung,  without  the 
original  intention,  and  against  the  previous  will  of 
the  English  sovereign.  To  conquer  Naples  for  one 
of  the  French  king's  sons,  on  his  marrying  the 
pope's  niece,  the  too  celebrated  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  became  the  new  project  by  which  Clement 
tempted  Francis  to  unite  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
papal  family  with  that  of  his  own  *.  But  the  pon- 
tifical army  which  had  won  the  triumph  at  Frusolone, 
mutinying  for  want  of  the  pay  which  they  claimed 
to  have  gained  by  their  victory,  checked  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  the  plan  * ;  and  the  pope,  not 
easy  at  the  possibility  of  Bourbon's  advance,  lis- 
tened again  to  Fieramosca's  negotiation  on  2  2d 
February.     The   Venetians,  to   stop  any  arrange- 

'  Guicc.  1.  18.  p.  30.    This  is  also  mentioned  in  the  dispatch  to 
Wolsey,  of  25th  April.     MS.  Vitell.    B.  9.    p.  93, 
'  lb. 
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ment,  offered  him  fifteen  thousand  ducats  in  fifteen  chap, 
days,  and  as  much  more  in  a  fortnight  afterwards ' ;  « — 
bat  the  operations  of  his  forces  not  succeeding,  and 
his  soldiers  on  the  1 5th  March  beginning  to  disband 
tfafimselves  for  want  of  food  ^  he  again  inclined  to 
a  peace,  yet  fluctuating  irresolutely  between  that 
and  war,  as  the  event  and  foreign  encouragements 
varied.  The  preservation  of  Frusolone,  the  slum- 
bering of  Bourbon's  army,  its  known  murmurs,  its 
seed  of  money  and  means«  and  secret  dealings  with 
England,  made  the  French  government  more  deter- 
nined  to  continue  hostilities^ — more  desirous  that 
the  pope  should  not  abandon  it,  and  yet  more  care- 
less of  providing  vigorously  for  it  Hence  the 
middle  of  March  arrived  without  any  thing  having 
been  effected  that  gave  security  or  satisfaction  to 
die  endangered  pontiff^.  In  this  state,  Clement, 
distrosting  his  allies,  listened  to  the  new  proposals 
of  the  viceroy  for  a  truce,  and  on  29th  March  an 
arrangement  was  signed  for  the  general  suspension 
of  arms  for  eight  months  from  that  time^.  It  was 
made  nominally  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the 
French,  and  the  Venetians ;  but  as  the  pontiff  was 

'  Guicc.  1.  iB.  p.  19. 

*  lb.  p.  20. 
'  lb.  20,  21. 

*  lb.  1.  18.  p.  21 .  His  state  of  peril  was  not  unknown  to  the  Spanish 
court,  for  our  ambassador  wrote  thence,  on  7th  March,  *  They  had  word 
that  the  pope  is  so  constrained  that  they  utterly  think  he  must  needs 
come  to  peace,  and  by  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  these  letters,  fear  that 
peace  was  concluded.'    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  49* 

7  See  it  in  MS,  Vitell.  B.  g.  p.  Bl .  The  Sacco,  dating  it  26th  March, 
remarks,  that  '  after  many  hesitations,  the  pope,  thinking  the  conditions 
tolerable,  and  being  without  money  and  in  extreme  want  of  provisions, 
signed  it.'  p.  B3.  Guicdardini  mentions  that  he  was  to  pay  the  impe* 
lial  army  60,000  ducats,  and  what  was  hardest  to  him  of  all,  to  restore 
to  Cblouna  his  cardinaPs  hat.  1.  iB.  p.  32. 

F  2 
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the  only  sovereign  on  the  spot  to  conclude  it,  the 
expressions  were  introduced  *^  between  those  of  the 
1537*  aforesaid  powers  who  will  accept  this  suspension 
within  the  times  therein  mentioned*."  Of  the  in- 
serted powers,  the  viceroy  signed  it  for  the  emperor, 
but  he  commanded  only  one  part,  the  smallest,  of 
the  imperial  forces ;  and  the  rumor  had  gone  abroad 
that  Charles,  dissatisfied  with  the  viceroy's  former 
conduct,  had  now  decidedly  transferred  the  supreme' 
command  of  his  armies  in  Italy  from  him  to  the. 
duke  of  Bourbon'.  The  pope  entered  into  the  pa- 
cification without  consulting  his  friends,  and  aH  his. 
allies  concurred  to  blame  his  precipitation  in  con- 
cluding it'^  He  alleged  in  his  excuse,  the  extr^ne: 
want  of  money  and  provisions  to  which  he  had 
relapsed ;  the  tardiness  and  strange  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Urbino ;  the  delay  and  backwardness  of 
France,  and  the  emperor  s  private  desire  for  a  ge-. 
neral  pacification,  fiut  he  so  much  relied  upon  it, 
and  was  so  anxious  to  resort  to  the  most  sparing 
economy,  that  he  disbanded  immediately  his  two 



'  One  of  the  articles  was,  that  within  a  month  the  pope  and  emperor 
should  give  each  other  a  security  of  300,000  ducats  that  they  woald  not 
again  attack  each  other.  MS.  vit.  B.  9.  p.  18.  The  imperial  forces  were 
to  fall  back  to  the  positions  they  occupied  before  the  war.  Naples  was  to 
be  the  emperor's,  and  all  were  to  Join  against  the  infidels.  Sncco^p.  83. 

'  This  IS  noticed  in  the  English  dispatches  of  l6th  April.  There 
*  noiselh  that. Bourbon  of  late  nath  received  letters  from  the  eiDperbr, 
^j  which  he  revoketh  nil  the  viceroy's  authority,  and  committetn  the 
whole  to  Bourbon.'    MS.  ib.  p.pa. 

f^  *  The  cardinals  and  prelates  censured,  because  it  would  lessen  their 
grandeur  and  pomp,  and  they  had  expected  a  certain  victory.  The  kings 
of  France  and  England  were  displeased,  because  the  yope,  acting  oiuy 
from  his  own  will,  would  little  regard  theirs  in  future.  Venice  reproacheo 
him,  because  it  turned  the  stream  of  war  toward  her  states;  the  duke  of 
Milan,  because  he  lost  his  duchy  by  it ;  and  the  Florentines,  because  they 
saw  tliat  Bourbon,  being  no  party  to  it,  would  not  be  bound  by  it/ 
Sao^,  p.  84, 85.  '.  . 
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thousand  Swiss,  and  the  black  band  of  his  deceased    9^ft?* 
nephew,  altho  every  soldier  felt  that  he  ought  to 
have .  retained    these,   till   he   knew  the  minds   of 
Bourbon  and  his  ungovernable  army  ". 

This  dreaded  commander,  who  had  been  slum- 
bering unwillingly  under  the  iron  net  of  necessities 
which  had  confined  his  energies,  had  now  marched 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  fierce  and  fearless 
adventurers,  to  the  castle  of  St.  John,  about  ten 
miles  from  Bologna'^.  As  he  moved,  Urbino  ap^ 
proached  the  Po  as  slowly  as  he  could  proceed  to 
it,  but  no  persuasion  could  draw  him  over  it,  that 
he  might  not  uncover  the  Venetian  states  before 
Bourbon  had  taken  the  southern  roads  of  Tuscany 
or  Homagna*  Yet  he  dishonestly  converted  the 
danger  of  the  crisis  to  an  occasion  of  demanding 
and  of  obtaining  a  forced  surrender,  from  the  legate 
of  the  church,  of  some  territory  which  his  republic 
claimed  as  the  price  of  his  assistance.  Receiving 
this  extorted  boon,  he  prepared  to  cross  the  Apen- 
nines, whenever  the  imperialists  should  attack 
Bologna". 

At  St.  John's,  their  army  suffered  so  severely  from 
unusual  snows  and  inundations,  that  if  Ferrara  had 
not  assisted  them  they  could  not  have  remained 


J»  Sacco,  p.  85,  86. 

"  lb.  88.  A  letter  to  the  nuncio  Castiglione,  of  7th  January  1 527, 
notices  '  Uie  coming  of  the  new  Lanzietti,  12  or  14,000  men.  They  are 
beyond  Firenzuoia  and  Castle  of  St.  John  awaiting  the  imperials,  who 
have  lefl  Milan  to  join  them.'    Lett.  Priti.  v.  2.  p.  204. 

^  Sacco,  p.  89.  So  the  preceding  letter  says,  '  The  Venetian  lords 
offer  to  pass  the  Po  as  soon  as  the  imperials,  into  Tuscany,  and  to  hang 
on  their  tail.'  Lett.  Princ.  p.  204.  It  adds,  '  Our  lord  the  pope  has 
about  10,000  infantry,  but  with  a  mind  not  to  offend  if  he  be  not  first 
oflfended  by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor.^    ib. 

V  3 
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BOOK    there.     Bourbon  employed  his  rest  hi  coUectlfig 

^ J; ,  supplies  to  support  his  meditated  advance  into  Tus- 

1537-  cany,  when  a  dangerous  mutiny  assailed  him.  He 
had  given  the  starving  Germans  two  ducats  ft  mail, 
to  induce  them  to  march  with  him;  and  the  Spa- 
niards, smarting  under  their  hardships,  demanded 
a  similar  bounty,  and  were  so  furious  in  their 
mutiny,  that  they  would  have  slain  the  duke,  if  he 
had  not  taken  shelter  amid  Frondsperg's  battalions  ^\ 
The!  storm  at  last  was  appeased,  and  they  were 
about  to  move,  when  the  stroke  of  an  apoplexy  laid 
Frondsperg  on  the  bed  of  death.  He  was  taken 
in  a  dying  state  to  Ferrara'^;  and  this  calamitjr 
detained  them  a  few  days  longer  against  Bourbon's 
will,  to  whom  every  hour's  procastination  of  their 
progress  was  an  increase  of  the  penury  with  which 
they  were  struggling.  Having  gathered  some  meal 
for  their  food,  he  was  again  setting  off,  when  extra- 
ordinary falls  of  snow  made  all  passage  impossible, 
tod  kept  them  where  they  were,  till  a  large  pk)rtion 
of  their  scanty  flour  was  consumed  '*.  At  this  junc^ 
ture  they  were  not  much  dreaded  '^ ;  and  the  papal 

"  Sacco,  p.  92-4.  The  datary,  on  1st  March  1527,  wrote  to  C.  Tri- 
Tulci,  '  On  tne  26th  February  the  Caesarean  army  was  at  Renza,  and  the 
next  day  would  be  at  Reggie.  Ours,  in  good  heart,  was  lodged  on  96th 
at  Castle  Franco,  and  thouglit  of  coming  to  Bologna.'  Lett.  Princ. 
p.  212, 13. 

**  Sacco,p.  93. 

*'  Sacco,  p.  93.  The  dntary*s  epistle  of  22d  March  notices  to  cardinal 
Trivulci,  *  The  letters  of  19th  and  20lh  shew  that  by  the  rains  and  snows 
ivhich  are  gravidissimi,  the  country  is  become  such  a  slough  that  the 
lansquenets  could  nut  advance  any  day  before,  and  that  the  food  and 
money  which  they  had  from  Ferrara  was  falling  short.'  Lett.  Princ 
▼.  2.  p.  225. 

'7  So  the  datary*s  expressions  to  Uie  legate  imply.  '  The  lansquenets 
threaten  to  come  forward;  but  as,  if  they  mean  it,  they  will  not  find  the 
way  so  easy  as  they  think,  we  may  believe  that  thev  are  ^braving  us  io 
order  to  extort  more  money.'    Lett.  Prin.  v.  P..  p.  230. 
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lieutenant,  not  inattentive  to  their  progress,  sent  chap. 
part  of  bis  infantry  to  Pianoro,  and  placed  the  rest  J^^^^- , 
so  conveniently,  that  as  soon  as  Bourbon  should  be 
seen  to  take  the  road  to  Sesso,  they  might  dart 
before  him  to  Florence,  to  which  he  and  Saluzze 
meant  also  to  go,  and  rescue  that  city  from  the  sack- 
ing that  was  menaced  ". 

It  was  at  St.  John's  that  Bourbon  heard  of  the 
pacific  award  which  had  been  made  at  Rome  by 
Fieramosca  under  the  authority  of  the  emperor^ 
and  by  the  directions  of  the  viceroy ;  who  now 
prayed  him  to  retire  with  the  army  over  the  Po. 
This  was  easily  asked  by  tlie  envoy^  and  as  easily 
assented  to  by  the  general ;  but  the  turbulent  army 
who  were  advancing  to  have  the  sack  of  some  opu- 
lent city,  would  not  forego  their  booty  without  an 
adequate  compensation''.  Bourbon  suggested  that 
the  pope's  payment  should  be  doubled  and  distri^ 
bated.  They  would  be,  otherwise,  entirely  un- 
manageable ^.  Fieramosca  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
fheir  turbulence,  for  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to 
their  fiiry,  when  they  understood  that  he  came  for 
peace*'.    The  pope  was  then  desired  by  the  English 


••  Sacco^  p.  94. 

"  The  author  of  the  Sacco  says,  Bourbon  secretly  urged  them  to  this 
demand,  p.  95 ;  but  their  previous  mutinies  show  that  they  needed  no 
incttement  on  this  point. 

»  SaccOy  p.  97. 

«  Russell  wrote  to  Wolsey  on  1st  April  1527,  *  The  lansquenets 
(Gennan)  are  not  contented  to  retire,  and  every  day  worse  willing  than 
other.  The  Spaniards  demand  payment  for  sixteen  mouths,  and  the 
kmsqaenets  as  much  as  was  promised  them ;  six  months,  and  towns  to 
Ukdk :  insomuch  that  they  would  have  slain  the  said  Csesar  Feroniske^ 
who  for  fear  of  them  fled  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara's  lands/  MS.  Vitell. 
B,  9,  p^  S5« 

^4 
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BOOK  ambassador  to  provide  for  his  own  defence ^\  H^ 
^^L—i  chose  to  resort  to  the  viceroys  who  censured  Bpur- 
^5^7'  bon,  promised  to  raise  some  money  to  assist  the 
See,  and  even  to  move  his  own  fofces  against  the 
refractory  soldiery  *^  The  French  and  Yenetian 
ministers  went  to  the  pontiflFwith  three  propositions; 
to  give  the  imperialists  two  hundred  thousand  scudi.; 
or  to  defend  himself  resolutelyi  or  to  let  all  go  to 
Tuin**. 

The  viceroy  hastened  to  Florence^  to  make  ai^ 
rangements  that  would  satisfy  the  army^  He  pro^ 
cured  at  first  an  assent  to  one  hundred  thousand 
ducats  being  provided ;  but  to  raise  this  sum  in  coid, 
it  was  necessary  to  take  from  the  richest  churches 
and  convents  of  the  city  and  to  melt,  all  their  gold 
and  silver  images,  vessels,  shrines  and  garments;  oB 
the  promise  of  first  valuing,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  replacing  them  by  others  of  greater  cost**.  But 
the  cautious  citizens  thought  that  the  money,  ought 
not  to  be  paid  beforehand  ;  and  the  pontiff  believed 
it  would  be  but  giving  their  enemies  more  money 
for  their  future  warfare,  and  lessen  his  own  power  of 
waging  it^^     It  was  the  opinion  at  Rome,  .that  the 


^  So  Russell  adds, '  We  have  moved  the  pope's  holiness  to  take  heed 
and  to  defend  himself,  for  that  we  see  no  otner  remedy/  MS,  Vic.  B.  9. 
p.  58. 

"  Letter,  ib. 

**  Cassalis'  letters,  1st  and  2d  April.  MS.  ib.  p.  B8. 

^  Sacco,  p.  98.  On  13th  April  Cassalis  wrote,  that  'the  pope  ha4 
informed  him  that  Fieramosca  declared  that  the  Germans  mignt  oe  ap- 
peased by  20,000  scudi,  and  that  the  viceroy  was  seeking  to  borrow 
this  of  the  Florentines.'  MS.  ib.  p.  90;  and  see  cardinal  Campejo't 
letter  on  the  same  day  to  Wolsey,  p.  91* 

"  Cnssalis'  letter,  ib.  p.  90.  He  says  the  pope  said  *  he  saw 
clearly  the  treachery  of  the  imperials;  that  his  rum  was  but  so  much 
nearer  if  he  should  give  them  more  money,  and  not  himself  have 
strength  to  wage  tlie  war,  and  tliereby  he  would  not  be  able  to  provide 
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insubordifiation  of'th'e  soldiers  arose  more  from  the  PHAP, 
captains  than  the  men*^  and  the  pope,  instead  of  *^'^" 
exerting  himself  to  procure  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand ducats,  which  all  the  documents  state  would 
bay^  aatisfied  Bourbon's  army»  declared  he  should 
send  his  datary  to  France,  and  treat  there  of  truce; 
or  war»  and  of  its  supplies  ^" ;  nor  would  he  reason 
more  on  any  convention  until  the  enemy  had  fallen 
back  to  their  previous  position  ^^ 

The  Florentines  would  not  advance  more  than 
ihey  bad  promised '"",  and  some  violent  catastrophe^ 
which  yet  no  one  duly  anticipated,  was  evidently 
approaching.  The  German  and  Spanish  troops 
were  not  unnecessarily  contending  for  pecuniary 
payments^  nor  for  these  being  speedily  advanced^ 
They  were  living  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  penury; 
Every  hour's  delay  was  to  them  an  increase  of  sufr 
fering;  and  their  resolution  to  go  forward  and  deeper 
among  their  enemies,  when  without  money,  muni- 
tions, pioneers,  or  any  certain  provisions,  has  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  papal  historian.  They  had 
received  but  two  or  three  ducats  a  piece  during  the 
whole  time  they  had  been  in  Italy,  and  they  had  no 
prospect  of  supplies  but  from  their  own  aggressions 
and  victory'*.  While  the  pope  and  Florentines 
were  hesitating  about  their  pecuniary  satisfaction, 


remedies  for  his  defence.'  Cassalis  adds,  '  It  is  impossible  to  move  him 
^rtrni  this  opinion.'  MS.  Vit.  B.  9.  p.  90« 
*^  lb.  p.  90. 

*  Cassahs'  lett.  13th  April.    MS.  ib.  p.  90. 

*  Sacco,p.  119.  The  pontiff  *  persuaded  himself  that  the  difficulties 
which  they  endured  would  soon  constrain  them  to  take  more  tolerable 
terms.'  ib. 

»  MS.  Vit.  p.  90. 

"  Guicc.  Hist.  1.  18.  p.  35. 
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they  ravaged,  from  want,  in  their  fury,  the  regions 
tliey  passed  diro  and  occupied  ^^. 
1537-  After  the  viceroy  had  ascertained  that  two  hun* 
6red  thousand  ducats  would  obtain  their  retreat,  he 
was  as  earnest  with  the  pope  to  raise  the  money,  as 
the  English  ambassadoi^  were  strenuous  in  dissuad- 
ing from  it ".  These  counsellors  eveti  urged-  him 
to  commit  himself  to  an  unpardonable  waHkre,  by 
excommunicating  the  emperor  and  his  cabinet,  and 
by  applying  the  money  to  raise  an  army  to  oppose 
ihem^.  The  pope  admitted  the  justice  of  their 
reasonings,  and  the  ungovernable  knavery  of  the 
soldiery '^  but  as  distinctly,  and  with  a  true  fore- 
sight, represented  that  his  ruin  would  follow  if  he 
obeyed  their  suggestions,  and  that  he  was  advised 
to  pursue  a  pacific  system,  altho  to  his  own  disad*" 
vantage*  *^* 

"  Sm  Card.  Campejo's  letter  to  Wobcy  on  13  April  153*7.  MS.  Vit 
B.  9.  p*  9]  •  He  represents  bis  district  to  have  then  sufiered  a  loss  from 
them  of  50,000  ducats^  of  which  his  own  share  had  been  4,000.  ib.  The 
English  envoys,  besides  their  letter  in  the  next  note,  wrote  also  on 
26  April,  '  These  men  work  more  cruelly  than  Turks,  destroying  and 
burning  houses  of  religion  and  all  others,  as  they  pass,  and  constraimiig 
men  and  fryers  to  be  together ;  thrusting  into  a  priest's  brain  a  cracifii^ 
thev  burnt  both  the  priest  and  it,  and  flayed  another.'  MS.  ib.  p.  97. 

^  In  their  dispatch  of  16  April,  they  state,  '  whereupoo  we  divers 
times  have  earnestly  pressed  the  pope  to  consider  the  often  breakias  of 
former  appointments,  with  the  false  and  cruel  dealings  of  theimperialnts^ 
in  churches,  crucifixes,  monasteries,  abbies,  and  houses,  to  the  value  of 
a  million  of^gold.'    MS.  Vit.  B.  9.  p.  92. 

^  *  For  which  causes  we  advisea  his  highness  to  declare  the  ....  4 
to  be  excommunicated  and  accursed,  with  all  his  ministers  for  using 
them ;  and  to  take  the  60,000  crowns  which  the  Florentines  had  made 
ready  for  the  imperialists.  This,  with  that  the  Frenchmen  and  Vene- 
tians offered  him,  and  with  such  other  as  he  might  make  himself,  "we 
said,  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  wars  a  good  season,  and  until 
other  princes  might  help  him.'   MS.  ib. 

••  They  go  on  to  inform  Wolsey,  *  all  which  he  confessed  to  be  tnie, 
and  that  the  more  he  giveth  them,  the  less  he  is  assured  of  them,  and 
that  they  always  will  be  demanding  of  more.'    MS.  ib. 

^  Nevertheless,  he  saith,  '  he  may  make  no  war,  because  the  sooner 
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On  what  the  English  ambassadors  were  calcu*  chap. 
lating,  it  is  difficult  now  to  discern,  unless  it  was  to  ,  xviil 
increase  the  rising  chaos  of  difficulties.  They  ad- 
vised the  pope  to  give  the  invading  troops  no  money 
titt  they  had  left  his  grounds ;  and  yet  in  the  same 
dispatch  informed  their  court,  that  not  even  their 
imperial  master  would  be  able  to  get  them  out  of 
Italy  *^.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  keeping  up 
the  pope's  returning  spirit  of  warfare,  who  now  re- 
solved to  brave  all  its  consequences,  and  they  con- 
gratulated their  court  that  they  had  so  effectually 
(Contributed  to  produce  this  martial  effervescence. 
But  he  made  them  understand,  that  he  expected 
an  assistance  adequate  to  his  dangerous  determina- 
tion.^'. 

No  money  reaching  the  army,  they  became  tu- 
tnultuous,  and  Bourbon  marched  it  on  the  roads 
to  Romagna.  Snows  and  rain  prevented  him  from 
taking  the  course  to  Bologna  or  Sesso,  as  he  had 
intended,  and  he  moved  down  to  Cotignuola,  and 
leaving  there  some  heavy  artillery  that  impeded 
him,  proceeded  rapidly  on  to  St.  Pietro  in  Bagno, 

be  may  be  mined,  and  that  he  is  counselled  by  them  that  be  about 
him,  rather  to  ipake  an  evil  appointment  than  to  follow  the  wars,  con- 
ndering  the  disordinance  of  bis  folk  and  the  infinite  difficulties  that 
rekneth  among  these  Frenchmen  and  others/   MS.  Vit.  B.  g.  p.  9a. 

^  *  We  also  think,  that  if  the  peace  were  made  generally,  it  lieth  not 
ID  the  emperor's  power  to  cause  the  lance  knights  and  Spaniards  to  gp 
cot  of  Italy,  without  all  other  princes  help  thereunto,  for  they  are  swonl 
io^ther  to  take  the  other's  part.'    MS.  ib.  p.  9a. 

•  They  say  to  Wolsey,  on  26  April  1527,  *  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
little,  consideriug  the  pope's  fearful  nature,  to  have  returned  him  into  the 


:  but  now  he  hath  desired  us,  since  toe  have  brought  him  thus  far,  to 
advertize  as  well  the  king*  highness  and  your  grace,  as  also  the  French 
king,  of  his  necessity  ;  and  their  help  not  wanting  in  whose  promises  he 
trusts ;  and  specially  in  the  king  and  von ;  he  is  fully  determined-to 
spend  the  uttermost  he  may  make ;  whereunto  the  only  trust  that  he 
bath  in  the  king  and  you  hath  brought  him.'  MS.  Vit.  B.  9.  p.  97. 
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and  arriving  near  the  Piave  at  St.  Stefano,  on  the 


I2tli  April  reached  and  rested  a  short  interval  at 
1527.      Monte  Yarchi.     His  men  had  patiently  subsisted  on 
herbs,  and  what  flesh  of  any  sort  they  could  procure, 
even  gladly  the  asinine  when  they  met  with  it,  but 
without  either  bread  or  any  other  drink  than  water. 
The  papal  lieutenant  sent  notice  to  Rome  of  their  re- 
moval.    The  viceroy  came  again  to  stop  their  pro- 
gress ;  but  it  was  only  to  be  in  danger  of  his  own 
life  from  their  dissatisfaction '',  and  he  withdrew  with 
precipitation  to  Sienna^.     Instead  of  abating  their 
demands^    as    the  pope  had   expected,    the  angry 
soldiers  only  made  them  more  extravagant^';  and 
the  infallible  successor  of  St.  Peter,  instead  of  dis- 
cerning  the  tempest   that    was    gathering  on  the 
Apennines  to  overwhelm  him,  on  the  25th  April 
was  forming  a  new  league  of  confederation  against 
the  emperor,  which  was  to  divest  him  of  Naples 
and  to  be  seconded  by  the  fulminating  anathema  of 
this  Christian  see  ^^.     The  English  envoy,  on  26th 
April,  assured  Wolsey,  that  the  heart  of  his  holiness 


*  Del  Sacco,  99-108.  It  was  Bourbon  who  saved  him  from  being 
killed  by  the  enraged  troops,    firant.  v.  4.  p.  253. 

^  lb.  118.  So  our  ambassadors  wrote  on  :15th  April,  '  Now  he  is 
withdrawing  into  Senes  for  fear,  as  he  saith,  of  die  Almayns.'  MS.  Vit. 
B.  9.  p.  97- 

*^  The  Endish  ambassadors,  on  26th  April,  thus  stated  to  Wolsey 
this  encroaching  advance :  *  The  first  demand  and  appointment  made 
here  with  the  pope,  wad  of  6o,000  ducats,  which  would  not  do,  but  they 
demanded  100,000,  and  while  they  treated  further,  they  asked' 150,000, 
and  now  increasing  are  come  to  300,000,  and  at  the  furthest  to  be  paid 
in  six  days.*    MS.  ib.  p.  97. 

**  See  the  draft  of  it,  dated  25th  April  1527,  to  be  made  between  the 
pope,  French,  Venetians,  and  duke  Sforza,  in  the  MS.  Vitell.  B.  9.  p.  96. 
The  French  and  Venetians  were  not  to  diminish  their  aids  as  covenanted 
in  tlie  former  treaty,  and  each  was  to  give  the  pope  30,000  ducats  every 
month.    Ib  95. 
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was  fuily  bent  on  wiping  a  fierce  war  *',  and  that   chap. 
money  had  been  liberally  offered  to  him^;  that  in  ' 

six  days  he  would  have  ten  thousand  infantry,  and 
when  Urbino  and  Saluzze  had  joined  him,  that  the 
dictatorial  imperialists  would  be  soon  driven  away^. 
The  papal  judgment  was  unfortunate  or  infatuated 
in  all  its  decisions.  If  his  wisdom  had  exceeded 
his  resentments,  he  would  have  conciliated  the  duke 
of  Ferrara,  without  whose  aid  neither  his  kinsman 
Joha  de  Medici  would  have  fallen,  <  nor  could 
Bourbon  have  maintained  the  expedition  he  had 
commenced  ^^  But  Clement  was  obstinate  in  re-^ 
jecting  his  conditions'^,  and  the  angry  duke  wrote 
to  Henry  VIII.  an  apologetic  letter  in  his  own 

^  On  this  day  they  wrote,  *  The  perversity  of  the  Germans  and  Spa^* 
niards  was  so  great,  that  they  drove  him  by  necessity  to  make  this  treaty, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  capitulation  which  we  sent  to  you,  and  I  promise 
Tou  that  his  holiness  is  propense  toto  corde  ad  helium  acriter  agendum* 
ItfS.  Vit.  B.  9.  p.  100. 

**  '  For  besides  the  supplies  which  he  has  from  the  confederates  as  yoti 
will  see  in  that  capitulation,  his  friends  and  clients,  and  the  merchants 
of  the  dty,  have  liberally  offered  him  money,  and  the  Roman  people  have 
promised*  to  afford  him  money  and  subsidies/    MS.  ib.  p.  100. 

^  Lett.  ib.  p.  100.  It  adds,  *  the  Spaniards  and  Swiss  have  burnt 
houses  to  the  value  of  200,000  aureos :  nave  devastated  all  the  churches 
and  sacred  images,  and  burnt  all  priests,*  ib.  On  aB  April,  Card.  Cam* 
pejo,  then  suffering  from  eout,  expressed  to  Wolsey  his  opinion,  that 
they  meant  to  advance  and  burn  Uoroe  and  overthow  the  apostolic  see, 
and  omit  nothing  that  could  be  done  by  the  most  crutl  Turk ;  that  thd 
pope  had  therefore  been  obliged  to  levy  soldiers  and  resort  to  arms ; 
and  chat  the  enemy  was  not  only  impious  and  cruel,  but  were  partly 
Lutherans  and  panly  Mahometans,'  or  Moors,  as  I  presume  Marrani  to 
mean.    MS.  ib.  p.  lOl. 

^  The  author  del  Sacco  asserts,  *  that  if  his  army  had  not  received 
▼ictnals  and  other  necessaries  from  Ferrara,  they  could  not  have  re« 
roained  there  two  days.'  p.  9a. 

^  So  early  as  5  Januaiy,  Cassalis  stated  to  Wolsey,  <  The  pope  says 
he  will  never  consent  to  what  the  duke  of  Ferrara  asks.'    MS.  Vit.  B.  9. 

The  del  Sacco  intimates,  that  Ferrara  might  have  been  conciliated^ 
and  speaks  of  '  the  ostinatione  di  Clemente,'  and  *  Tambitione  delU 
chiesa,*  as  preventing  it. 
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BOOK    vindication,  on  the  pope's  refusal  to  make  the  accom- 

L— .J '  modation  he  desired  ^.    The  pontiff  was  so  far  right, 

^^'  that  some  extraordinary  success  alone  could  extri- 
cate Bourbon  and  his  army  from  the  wants  and 
difficulties  that  were  consuming  them ;  but  he  forgot 
what  they  had  effected  against  impregnable  en* 
trenchments  at  Pavia,  and  that  most  great  achieve- 
ments are  performed  in  opposition  to  leasoiied 
probabilities,  by  braving  the  ruin  that  must  attend 
their  failure.  At  the  last  moment  of  an  awful  crisig, 
elv'en  days  only  before  it  burst  in  thunder  and 
desolation  upon  him,  he  threw  away  the  sheath  pf 
peace,  and  presented  to  Bourbon  a  vindictive  and  a 
defying  sword.  Having  thus  chosen  to  place  hivor 
self  in  the  attitude  of  war,  he  forfeited  all  future 
right  of  complaining  of  its  military  consequences^. 

Pausing  on  the  eve  of  a  catastrophe,  which  we 
may  admit  to  have  had  few  parallels  elsewhere,  and 
hone  in  its  actual  locality,  since  the  days  of  Alaric 
and  Attila,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  no  calamity 
was  more  deliberately  provoked,  nor  more  wilfiilly 
dared.  A  starving,  furious,  sufferings  ungovern- 
able, but  fearless  army,  of  thirty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  enterprising  men^,  under  the  most  con- 

^  This  is  dated  4  April  1537,  and  printed  in  Rymer,  v.  14.  p.  ig6. 

*  Yet  it  will  be  just  to  recollect  the  observation  of  his  datariutf  tp  his 
legate  cardinal  Trivulci,  on  14  March,  '  Your  lordsliip  will  not  wonder 
that  the  pope  is  backward  in  forming  his  resolutions,  oecaute  really  bk 
reasons  as  well  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other  are  so  forcible,  that  there 
18  no  person,  however  sagacious,  who  would  not  feel  confused  in  deterf 
mining  what  conclusion  he  should  come  to/    Lett.  Priuc.  v.  a.  p.  aao. 

*°  Our  ambassador's  account  from  Valladolid  of  29(h  March,  was,  that 
on  1 4th  March  the  duke  left  the  castle  of  St.  John,  with  10,000  Almayos, 


6,000  Spaniards,  4,000  Italians,  700  heavy  and  1,600  light  cavalrv;  that 

ring  cannon  and  baggage,  he  had  left  at  Fc 
jwhose  duke  had  paid  allhis  footmen.'  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  83. 


his  women,  his  battering  cannon  and  baggage,  he  had  left  at  Ferrara, 
hose  duke  had  paid  allhis  footmen.'  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  83. 
The  Sacco  states,  '  that  Bourbon  began  his  march  with  20^000  mep. 
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aummate  commander  of  the  ^e,  was  known  to  be  chap. 
hoTering  on  me  passable  Apennines,  looking  greedily  ^ — .^^ 
around  for  some  great  city  to  plunder,  reckless  of 
all  actions  that  would  extort  what  they  coveted; 
and  instigated  by  unrelieved  necessities  to  attempt 
4ie  most  desperate  chances  to  preserve  their  exis* 
tence.  It  might  be  valor  to  set  such  a  mass  of  land 
baccaneers  at  defiance,  but  it  was  valor  without  its 
better  part,  discretion.  It  was  neither  foresight, 
common  judgment,  nor  reasonable  calculation.  It 
was  presumption  sleeping  on  a  bursting  volcano^'. 
It  was  self-created  hope,  painting  its  own  facts  and 
peopling  the  future  as  it  wished  '^.  Such  an  ardor 
of  temporary  confidence  suddenly  glowed  in  the 


Imt  fimnd  himself  at  Monte  Varcfai  with  a  mach  larger  army  tlian  he  had 
91  Bologna,  hecause  many  Italian  foot  soldiers,  finding  that  he  was  gmng 
to  the  assaioit  of  some  city  where  there  would  be  some  notable  plunder, 
joined  him,  not  heeding  the  dif^cnlties  of  liriog,  or  of  the  roads,  or  pay/ 
p.  117-8. 

A  letter  from  Florence,  of  27  April,  iri  MS.  Vitell.  B.  9.  exemplifies 
lUi  general  account,  by  stating  the  force  when-  k  reached  St.  Stephen's 
to  have  consisted  of  18,000  foot,  apti  ad  pugnam ;  3,500  horse,  not  very 
|0od;  and  19,000  other  infiintry  whoin  it  calls  inutiles;  but  who  soon 
proved  that  they  were  not  so.  They  had  no  artillery  to  hatter  the  walls,' 
MS^.  gg. 

.  *  lliey  weie  then  expected  to  get  provisions  and  cannon  firom  Sienna, 
and  to  turn  immediately  upon  Florence.'  ib. 

'•^  That  he  was  surrounaed  with  injudicious  or  treacherous  advisers, 
many  documents  shew,  In  February  of  this  year,  a  firiend  hinted  to  him, 
*  all  these  sinister  reasonings  directed  aeainst  your  holiness  are  made. by 
cudinals,  and  proceed  from  them,  and  perhaps- from  some  of  those  in 
whom  you  connde,  and  who  make  fair  words  to  you.'    Lett,  de  Princ. 

T.  a.  p.  103.  .... 

"  Luigi  Guicciardini  gives  the  most  probable  view  of  the  pope's  mind ; 
'  When  be  broke  his  last  '  accordo'  with  the  viceroy,  he  often  answered 
to  him,  that  he  would  not  reason  again  on  any  convention  until  his 
cttamics  had  retired  to  their  original  positions,  because  he  thought  that 
the.  difficulties  they  bad  to  support  would  soon  constrain  them  to  seek 
pa  accordo  more  toleiable ;  and  what  made  him  chiefly  stand  on  this 
hope  was,  that  the  forces  of  the  lea^e  had  come  near  Florence,  and 
that  he  thought  Rome  being  fortified  m  many  places  could  easily  repel 
any  bold  assault.'    Sacco,  p.  1 19. 
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bosom  of  Clement,  that  he  was  even  pknning  to 
send  his  general  Renzo  from  Rome/  to.  attack 
]5a7-  Sienna,  as  he  conceived  Bourbon  was  too  much 
Embarrassed  in  Tuscany,  to  attempt  to  proceed  to 
his  imperial  city".  The  most  fallible  human  fore^ 
sight  seems  now  to  have  accompanied  the  once 
infallible  tiara. 

On  the  2d  May  this  confident  security  began  to 
relax.  We  th^n  read  in  the  dispatches  from  Rome, 
that  news  on  that  night  arrived,  that  a  troop  had  ap^ 
peared  at  Viterbo,  demanding  food,  and  announcing 
that  their  army  was  at  Aquapendente.  **  This  did 
mightily  astonish  the  pope — he  was  this  morning  in 
great  fear — Renzo  being  about  to  levy  one  thousand 
men,  could  not  possibly  get  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
crowns  to  do  it.  Some  cardinals  have  persuaded 
the  pope  to  remove  himself  for  more  safety  to  Civita 
Vecchia**."  The  advice  was  sound,  but^  like  Cas-. 
Sandra's  warnings,  was  unheeded.  Yet  to  Clement^s 
honor  let  it  be  recorded,  that  when  pressed  to  raise 
the  money  he  wanted,  by  appointing  cardinals  who 
would  pay  for  the  dignity,  he  steadily  refused  at  first 
$o  to  prostitute  the  highest  honor  of  the  church, 
next  to  his  own  ^.  But  Clement  was  alike  distin- 
guished for  strong  resolutions  and  sudden  mutability. 
He  yielded  to  the  less-principled  urgency  of  others 

»  Fr.  Guicc.  Hist.  I.  18.  v.  7.  p.  48. 

•*  Cassalii'  letter  to  Russell,  of  2d  Mny  1527.  M8.  Vit.  B.  9. 
p.  103,  104. 

**  On  nth  May,  Russell  iDformed  Wolsey  from  Savona,  *  As  toucho 
ing  the  cardinals  which  the  pope  maketh,  I  assure  your  grace  it  hoik  beeH 
tout  no  Little  travail  to  move  him  thereto;  insomuch  that  once  he  said, 
*  be  would  rather  lose  his  right  hand  than  ever  do  or  consent  to  it ;  and 
that  it  was  his  perpetual  shame  to  make  any  for  money/  yet, '  h%  pro- 
mised to  make  six.*  MS.  ib.  p.  105. 
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— ^it  is  painful  to  add,  of  English  ambassadors;  and    chap. 
promised  to  give  the  red  hat  to  six  churchmen,  for       ^ '  ' 
the  simoniacal  payment  of  forty  thousand  crowns 
for  each  person  so  preferred  '^. 

Bourbon  had  awaited  at  Monte  Varchi  the  de- 
cision of  the  pope  on  the  demands  of  his  soldiery, 
and  perceiving  that  the  forces  of  his  antagonists, 
oonceiftering  in  Florence,  had  made  that  city  im- 
pregnable by  his  ill-fiimished  army,  he  moved  into 
the  territory  of  Sienna,  to  obtain  the  supplies  which 
Ills  increasing  necessities  required,  and  there  deli- 
berated on  the  only  three  courses  which  he  had  now 
to  pursue.  To  stay  long  where  he  was,  would  soon 
exhaust  both  the  means  and  the  liberality  of  the 
Siennese,  and  subsistence  must  then  be  gained  by 
hostOe  rapine.  To  attack  Florence  would  be  a 
desperate  measure,  that  could  not  succeed,  because 
the  provisions  of  the  country,  being  carried  off  to 
the  strong  places,  he  could  not  await  the  effect  of  a 
protracted  siege  against  fortifications,  which  no  rash 
assault  could  master.  Rome,  therefore,  was  the  only 
large  city  that  appeared  to  be  expugnable,  and  that 
place  could  be  carried  only  by  a  rapid,  unforeseen^ 
and  immediate  attack,  before  it  was  put  into  a  de- 
fensible state ;  and  by  outstripping  those  who  were 
watching  bim,  so  as  to  reach  it  before  they  did'^. 
His  discerning  judgment  settling  on  this  alternative, 
he  convened  his  chief  captains  and  men,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  an  animated  and  determined  speech. 


"  Cassalis  wrote,  '  The  pope  bath  resolved  to  make  some  cardimits ; 
these  were  taxed  at  40,000  crowns;  to-morrow  they  are  to  be  created  iii 
the  coniutory.'   MS.  ib.  p.  104. 

*  Del  Sacco,  137-9. 
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BOOK    which  brought  their  resolution  into  an  immediate 
..J;_^  accordance  with  his  own*'. 

1537.  On  25th  April,  the  duke  left  the  Arezzo,  without 

artillery  or  baggage*';  and  on  37th,  offering  to  the 
prisoners  he  took  in  his  way,  the  liberty  to  march 
with  him,  proceeded  onwards  to  the  Paglia,  which 
the  heavy  rains  having  swelled,  he  tried  in  vain  to 
ford,  his  men  being  swept  away  by  the  violence  of 
the  stream.  An  ingenious  plan  was  immediately 
tried  to  break  the  force  of  ^e  current :  The  foot 
arranged  themselves  in  files  of  thirty  and  BSty^  and 
embracing  each  other  firmly  by  locked  hands  and 
surrounding  arms,  they  entered  the  river  in  these 
bodies,  stemming  the  torrent  with  their  connected 
mass  of  resisting  strength ;  and  with  the  waves  reach* 
ing  to  the  breasts  of  some,  and  to  .the  throats  of 
others,  succeeded  in  passing  to  the  other  side; 
while  the  rest  got  dveT  by  clinging  to  the  manes,  tails, 
and  cruppers  of  the  horses  of  their  accompanying 
cavalry  ^.  They  formed  in  order,  with  mutual  con- 
solations as  they  crossed ;  and  sacking  only  Monte- 
fiascone  and  Ronciglione,  which  refused  them  vic- 
tuals, they  passed  other  castles  that  were  de£pnded, 


^  Brantome  thus  gives  it,  from  the  Spaniards  who  bad  heard  it: 
^  Valorous  captains  and  my  brave  soldiers,  of  whatever  rank  I  ou  whom 
my  attention  and  confidence  repose;  whom  I  consider  not  onlj  as  rov 
brothers  and  my  children,  but  also  as  my  honored  fathers ;  from  whom  I 
derive  all  my  honor,  and  on  whose  courage  even  my  life  depends  I  I  will 
now  disclose  to  }^ou  my  secret  intention.  If  yon  will  aid  me  with  yoar 
accustomed  spirit  and  braverV}  I  hope  soon  to  enrich  you  all  with  the 
sack  of  Proud  Rome.  I  will  make  you  the  lords  of  it;  I  will  put  into 
your  hands  its  people,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  senators;  their  wiv6§-|  ks 
prelates,  and  all  the  consistory  of  the  cardinals,  with  their  pope  Clement, 
who  so  unworthily  occupies  the  place  of  St.  Peter.'   v.  4.  p.  253, 

•  Fr.  Guicc.  Hist.  1.  18.  p.  49. 

•*  Sacco,  142, 143. 
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that  they  might  not  lose  time  by  attacking  them*',  chap 
They  heeded  neither  the  unusual  rains  nor  the  ^v^^'- 
cravings  of  unsatisfied  nature*^,  but  pressed  on, 
imdismayed  and  unresting,  till  they  came  in  sight 
Off  the  imperial  city,  on  Saturday  the  4th  of  May, 
the  evening  of  the  Christians  most  jubilant  festivsil, 
as  the  sun  was  descending  to  its  departure  ^^  and 
having  marched  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day,  to 
flieir  long  coveted  prey. 

..  The  antagonists  of  Bourbon  roused  themselves 
into  alertness  as  he  moved.  Rangoni,  with  his  ca- 
valry and  five  thousand  infantry,  set  ofiT  with  forced 
marchaBy  thro  Perugia,  for  Rome,  leaving  the  rest  to 
foUbw,  not  doubting  to  reach  it  before  the  imperials 
with  toy  artillery  could  get  there.  Urbino  was 
call^  upon  to  advance,  that  the  assailants  might 
not  be  able  to  stay  before  Rome,  to  besiege  it.  The 
pope  made  three  of  his  intended  new  cardinals,  to 
bMm  money;  but  only  to  find  it  impossible,  in  that 
fthort  aind  hurried  moment,  to  get  together  the  coin 
they  were  to  give.  He  convened  the  Roman  people, 
eBlK>rted  them  to  defend  themselves  in  assisting 
httDi  and  solicited  an  immediate  loan  9  which  one  of 
t£^  richest  nullified  by  a  feeble  subscription  of  a 
hundred  ducats ^^;  an  expressive  indication  rather  of 
the  pqpe*s  unpopularity,  than  of  the  individuals 


'*«. 


•"  Sttcco,  p.  143. 

**  Fr.  Guicc.  Hist.  1.  18.  p.  49. 

**  Loigi  Goicciardini  dates  the  hours  in  the  Italian  way  of  reckoning 
lime,  from  die  preceding  sunset  at  ai  o'clock,  which  would  be  three 
hofus  before  night.  Sacco,  p.  145.  The  letter  of  3d  June,  in  Vitell. 
B.  9.  mentions  Saturday  as  the  day. 

^  Fr.  Guicc.  Hist.  p.  49, 50.    Sacco,  p.  144.  •    '  ^' 
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BOOK  avarice.  Buc  Rome  was  in  two  factions:  the  larger 
\  '  part  of  the  cardinals  and  the  Guelphine  faction  of 
>.'>^-  the  great  favored  the  pope*^ ;  while  five  cardinals 
and  a  strong  GhibelHne  party  ^,  both  of  nobles  Biid 
people,  with  the  Colonni  family,  who  always  sup- 
ported  the  imperial  interests,  gave  no  assistance  to 
avert  a  crisis  which  none  of  them  regretted.  The 
pope  selected  Renzo,  whom  he  had  been  accustomed 
before  to  undervalued^,  as  his  commander  in  chie^ 
and  committed  all  things  to  his  control  and  care. 
He  could  raise  no  new  military  force,  but  such  arms 
and  hearts  as  the  stables,  inns,  petty  shops,  and  un- 
employed rabble  could  supply^*.  These  were  armed, 
and  stationed  with  what  regular  troops  were  then 
remaining  at  Rome;  and  every  engine  of  defence 
was  taken  to  the  walls,  which  such  a  city  could  on 
the  sudden  emergency  supply  ^.  Yet,  tho  alarmed 
into  activity,  they  were  so  sure  that  the  imperialists 
could  not,  from  their  utter  want  of  victuals,  remain 
two  days  before  Rome^^  that  no  one  apprehraded 
any  serious  danger,  even  when  Bourbon  was  seen 
to  be  marching  into  the  meadows  near  the  city. 
Many  circumstances  tempted  them  to  this  security. 
The  invading  army  had  no  provisions;  and  that 
they  could  without  artillery,  and  with  only  manual 
weapons,  capture  a  strong  walled  city,  before  the 
pursuing  armies  arrived,  or  famine  had  driven  them 


•*  Sacco,p.  iBo.  ••  Sacco,  177,  178. 

^  Fr.  Guicc.  Hist.  p.  52.  "  Fr.  Guicc.  Hist.  p.  50.    Sacco,  157^ 

-  •  The  pope  had  written  to  Florence,  that  he  had  6,000  infantry  at 
Rome,  ana  so  late  as  the  4th  May,  had  sent  word  to  Kangoni,  thacrhe 
.wanted  only  600  or  800  arquebussiers  for  her  defence.    Fr.  Guicc  Ilist 

P- 50,51. 
'®  Sacco,  145. 
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away,  was  not  an  event  within  the  ordinary  course    chap. 

of  human  experience,  and  therefore  did  not  present     ^^^^^• 

itself  as  a  probable  result  in  their  deliberating  calr 

qulations. 

•  If  the  metropolis  of  Christendom  could  have  ever 
justly  hoped  for  peace  on  earth,    or  succor  from 

heaven,  it  might  have  nought  them  at  this  juncture ; 
for.  the  next  morning  on  which  Bourbon  arose  tp 
survey  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  discern  a  penetrable 
place,  was  the  noblest  day  of  the  Christian's  year — 
the  anniversary  of  his  Redeemer  s  triumphant  resur- 
rection. But  every  contemporary  account  concurs 
to  prove,  that  if  moral  and  religious  virtues  be  the 
conditions  of  divine  assistance,  Rome  at  no  period 
had  fewer  pretensions  to  expect  it.  As  Astrea  wa^ 
presumed  long  before  to  have  taken  her  flight  front 
^artli,  so  piety  and  probity  had,  for  at  least  half  a 
pentury,  absented  themselves  from  the  precincts  of 
the  capitol^\  Easter  Sunday  was  but  a  nominal  day 
of  festive  ceremony,  to  the  largest  part,  both  of  the 
^Lssailants  and  the  assailed  ;  the  leaders  and  the  led  ; 
and  both  were  therefore  left  to  their  human  means 

» 

pf  attack  and  defence,  and  to  all  those  terrible  ener- 
gies and  sad  results,  which  human  ferocity  is  so 
ready  to  exert,  and  so  resolute  to  occasion. 
.  JSourbon  sent  to  the  pope  the  mockery  of  a  peace- 
ful trumpet,  to  demand  admission  into  the  city,  to 

!  ^  So  Boarbon  painted  it  to  his  soldiers :  '  tutti  imroersi  in  eflfeminao 
tissimo  e  libidonoso  otio;  e  totalmento  dediti  a  regunare  con  fraude, 
rapine,  e  crudelta,  sotto  la  pieta  della  Christina  religione,  I'ai^ento  e  Toro 
di  ciascuno/  Sacco,  p.  153.  He  said,  that  they  deserved  the  punish- 
ment they  were  going  to  receive,  by  their  *  pessinii  costumi  ed  irreligiosa 
yita/  p.  15a.  The  authorities  for  the  moral  pravity  of  Rome  at  this  time 
will  be  cited  in  tliat  future  part  of  our  work  in  which  we  shall  review  the 
(eligioua  history  of  the  £ngli2>h  reformation. 

«  *  • 
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BOOK   pass  quietly  through  it  towards  Naples  ^\    The  in"" 
evitable  refusal  was  supposed  to  justify  a  retaliatioa 


^^7-  of  hostility,  and  he  urged  the  troops,  notwithstanding 
the  sacred  day,  to  an  immediate  assault  An  easy 
victory  now  presented  itself;  every  hour  was  mnlti* 
plying  the  means  of  resistance.  The  night  would  be 
employed  in  combining  every  destructive  arrange- 
ment ;  what  was  now  attainable,  would  on  the  mor- 
row be  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  army  is  weary 
and  needs  repose ;  yet  one  great  exertion  will  end 
all  its  fatigues,  and  make  its  rest  the  sweeter  ^^ 
But  no  eloquence  could  rouse  them  to  the  storm 
before  the  next  day^s  dawn.  All  that  he  could  per- 
suade them  to  agree  upon,  was  to  be  ready  to  move 
to  the  points  he  should  fix,  as  soon  as  the  stars 
'  began  to  fade  from  the  earthly-gazing  eye.  Their 
totol  want  of  food  prevented  all  further  procrasti- 
nation ;  his  own  mind  was  fixed,  to  conquer  or  to 
perish.  There  was  indeed  no  other  alternative. 
No  enterprise  could  be  more  desperately  undertaken. 
Destruction  from  the  sword  and  famine  was  sure  to 
accompany  defeat.  He  summoned  them  to  their 
sternest  resolution,  by  an  earnest  harangue^*,  while 
a  Sienna  prophet  was  busy  within  the  city,  in  pro- 
claiming the  impending  ruin  of  its  priesdiood  and 

^  Sacco,  146.    Gaicc.  Hht.  p.  51. 

"^  Sacco,  146,  147. 

''*  Both  Luigi  Guicciardini  in  his  Sacco,  p.  148-156,  and  BraDtome^ 
355-7,  de^i  ^is  speech,  the  former  most  copiously,  the  latter  moitt  spi- 
ritediy,  from  his  Spanish  authorities,  and  therefore  nearest  to  the  actual 
truth.  '  My  captains!  all  valorous  and  hrave;  and  you,  my  soldiers, 
whom  I  love !  since  our  grand  destiny  has  led  us  here,  to  the  very  post 
ivehave  so  long  wished  for,  after  such  villanous  roads;  such  vast  snows 
and  intolerable  cold ;  such  torrents  of  rain  and  bogs  of  mud ;  amid  ene* 
mies  who  allowed  us  no  rest ;  amid  hunger  and  tmrst,  without  a  penny 
to  buy  the  means  of  allaying  them,  and  enduring  all  the  wants  that  natim 
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prosperity'^:   Then  appointing  ^ho  should  watch,    CH  ap^ 
whilie  the  great  body  reposed,  and  ordering  all  to  be    '^^^"' 
ready  for  a  most  determined  and  simultaneous  assault 
at  the  dawn,  the  duke  laid  down  for  such  repose  as 
the  agitating  moment  would  allow  ^. 

Aiiho  Rome  was  surrounded  by  one  general  outef 
wall,  it  was  divided  within  that,  by  the  Tiber,  then 
as'  now,  into  two  unequal  parts,  as  our  Thames 
separates  London  from  Southwark,  and  from  the 
boilduigs  on  its  Surrey  bank.  The  great  body  of 
the  city,  and  most  of  its  famous  hills,  lay  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  The  portion  on  its  western 
bank,  the  Trastevere,  with  the  Janiculum  hill,  was 
to  the  rest  more  like  a  suburb  of  no  great  import- 
ance ;  but  on  the  north  of  this  division,  are  the 
Vatican  hill  and  the  celebrated  cathedral.  It  was 
about  this  corner,  that  on  the  5th  of  May  Bourbon 
stationed  his    troops  behind   St.  Peter's,  as  if  hd 

could  make  us  suffer — Now  is  the  time,  now  is  the  lucky  hour,  in  which 
we  may  show,  by  achieving  this  splendid  and  noble  enterprise,  the 
CDorage,  the  spirit,  and  the  strength  of  your  bodies.  Here  you  roust 
perish  for  ever,  if  you  be  beaten  off;  or  be  enriched,  renowned  and 
eooobled  for  ever,  if  you  conquer.  Gain  what  you  see,  and  every  hope 
of  comfort,  honor  and  glory,  will  be  realized  by  your  victory ;  for  then, 
thcareis  not  one  of  your  enemies,  there  will  not  he  a  foreign  nation,  tlial 
will  not  tremble  at  your  names,  and  be  confounded  with  alarm  at  the 
waving  of  your  successful  swords.  If  you  ever  desired  to  sack  a  city  for 
its  wealth  and  treasures,  behold  one  now  in  your  sight ;  the  richest  of  all, 
the  lady  of  the  world !  Win  this  triumph,  and  you  will  be  for  life  opulent, 
and  happy  lords,  all  great  men.  Lose  it,  and  disgrace,  misery  and  ruin, 
that  none  can  remedy,  will  be  your  immediate  fate.'    Brant.  255, 6. 

^  *  Many  days  before,  a  roan  of  the  lowest  condition,  from  the  territory 
of  Sienna,  of  mature  age  and  red  hair,  naked  and  meagre,  yet  very  reli- 
gious, predicted  to  t!ie  populace  the  certain  ruin  of  the  priests  and  of 
all  the  dty,  with  the  subsequent  renovadon  of  the  church.  With  fearful 
vociferations,  he  cried  out,  that  the  time  of  repentance  was  come;  and 
to  the  pope  himself,  without  any  regard  to  his  dignity,  he  uttered,  in  the 
presence  of  many,  very  injurious  and  villanous  expressions,  assuring  him 
of  his  approaching  fall/    Sacco,  p.  162. 

^  Brant.  357. 
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BOOK  meant  there  to  force  a  passage  over  the  river ^' ;  and 
-  \  .  early  the  next  morning,  while  the  Spanish  battalions, 
1537.  as  silently  as  possible,  attempted  assaults  in  various 
parts  ^*y  he  directed  the  principal  attack  in  the  vici« 
nity  of  St.  Peter's,  near  Santo  Spirito^^  A  thick  fog, 
at  this  juncture,  arose  with  the  dawn,  and  settled 
on  these  parts  so  profusely,  that  none  could  see  at 
two  yards  distance.  Bourbon  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance,  to  urge  the  storm  more  fearlessly^  for 
as  the  artillery  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  on 
the  walls,  could  no  longer  be  guided  by  the  eye,  it 
w&s  fired  at  random,  to  the  points  from  which  any 
noise  was  heard  to  issue ;  and  from  this  chance- 
shooting,  was  either  discharged  in  vain,  or  its  balls 
injured  the  defenders  more  than  the  assailants  ^. 

To  be  conspicuously  seen  in  the  front  ranks  of 
danger,  the  duke  had  thrown  over  his  armor  a  white 
vestment^'.  The  Germans  hanging  back,  from  find- 
ing  the  walls  not  so  ascendible  as  was  expected, 
only  roused  him  to  more  desperate  daring.  As  an 
example  of  unshrinking  resolution,  he  seized  a 
ladder  to  mount  to  the  walls  himself,  and  placing 
ijt  with  his  ledt  hand,  while  his  right  beckoned  to  all 
who  saw  him,  to  follow  his  steps,  the  shot  of  an 
arquebuss  struck  his  lefl  side,  passed  thro  his  body, 
and  extended  him  in  an  instant  on  the  earth  a  dying 
corpse'*.     He  had  strength  and  re)[;ollcction  to  bid 

^  MS.  account  in  Vitcil.  B.  9.  p.  108. 

^  Sacco,  p.  167.  ^  F.  Guicc.  p.  5a. 

**  Saca)»  171.  *'  Sacco,  165.     Brant.  257. 

•»  Sacco,  172.  Brant.  257.  F.  Guicc.  52.  The  eccentric  Benvenuto 
Cellini  was  in  Koine  when  the  duke  <»f  Bourbon  stormed  it,  and  cUuins 
the  distinction  of  being  the  person  whose  bullet  terminated  his  eventCul 
career.  II is  account  is,  *  levelling  my  air|uebubse  where  I  saw  the 
thickebt  crowd  of  the  enemy,  I  discharged  it^  with  a  deliberate  4iim  at  a 
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his  friend  Jonas  throw  his  cloak  over  him,  to  conceal  cii  a  p. 
his  fate  awhile  from  his  army''.  He  was  carried  ^^^"' 
off,  confessed,  received  the  sacrament,  desired  to  be 
buried  at  Milan '^  and  died  while  his  men,  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  loss,  and  seeing  their  safety 
hopeless,  but  from  conquest,  rushed  on  the  walls 
with  a  new  fury  of  desperate  revenge  '^.  The  prince 
of  Orange  took  the  command,  and  animated  their 
spirits '^  The  defenders  fought  resolutely;  they 
direw   down  fire;    discharged  their  cannon,    and 

person  who  seemed  to  be  lifted  above  the  rest ;  but  the  miU  prevented  me 
mm  distini^shing  whether  he  was  on  horseback  or  on  foot/  He  then 
bad  bis  two  friends  also  fire  off  their  pieces ;  and  having  fired  twice  for  the 
enemies  once,  he  cautiously  approached  the  wails,  and  perceived  an 
eiUaordinary  confusion  among  tne  assailants,  occasioned  by  our  having 
shot  the  didie  of  Bourbon/  vol.  i.  p.  133, 4*  Boscoe*s  ed.  But  the 
whole  amount  of  this  claim  seems  to  be,  that  he  and  his  two  friends 
were  among  the  numy  who  were  tlien  firing  from  the  walls  in  the  mist. 
Whether  his  ball  hit  any  body  is  not  affirmed  :  whether  v^hat  he  aimed 
at  was  the  duke  of  Bourbon  or  any  other,  and  whether  his  ball  or  those 
of  bu  friends  did  the  mischief,  are  all  matters  of  gratuitous  conjecture. 
Many  no  doubt  claimed  the  feat,  as  many  were  then  firing  as  well  as 
CellmL  It  was  said  at  Rome  that  theperSon  who  discharged  this  fatal 
arquebus  was  a  priest.  Brant.  358.  The  fact  that  Bourbon  was  not 
lifted  np  when  he  was  shot,  but  was  on  the  ground  placing  a  ladder, 
and  ibat  no  confusion  followed  on  the  catastrophe,  because  a  cloak  was 
thrown  over  him  to  prevent  its  being  known,  are  unfavorable  to  Cellini*s 
wreteDsions,  whose  self-admiration  appears  to  liave  been  a  leading 
Mature  in  bis  character.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  also  asserts,  that 
the  prince  of  Orange  fell  by  his  hand ;  and  he  attributes  to  himself 
several  other  distinguishing  exploits,  which  have  too  much  the  air  of 
gasconade  to  be  implicitly  believed. 

**  Brent.  358.    It  is  probable,  that  his  white  vest,  like  Nelson's  dress 
GOttt  and  stars  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  attracted  the  aim,  and  brought 
down  the  ball  of  death. 
••  MS.  Vitell.  p.  lo8. 

^  Sacco,  173.  The  vindictive  crv  of  the  soldiers  then  became,  '  Car- 
nage, Carnage  1  Blood,  Blood !  Cut  them  down.  Cut  them  down  I 
Bourbon,  Bourbon !'     Brant,  p.  360. 

. .    **  Brentome  has  preserved  a  part  of  the  old  song  of  these  soldiers, 
which  makes  Orange  exclaim  to  them,  on  seeing  Bourbon  dead, 

*■  Sonnez,  sonnez !  Trompettes ! 

Sonnez  tous  a  TAssaut. 

Approchez  vos  Engins ! 

Abbattez  ces  Murailles ! 

Tou«  les  biens  des  Romains, 

Je  vous  donne  au  Pillage.'  p.  3591 
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from  every  point  that  bore  on  the  spot,  where  they 
heard  the  clashing  of  arms  or  clamor,  their  arque* 
1537*  busses  and  missile  weapons  were  directed  on*  the 
assailants.  Without  artillery  to  make  breaches,  the 
imperialists  experienced  in  every  part  the  imp;>«i. 
bility  of  attacking  strong  and  high  walls  with  effect; 
and  tho  they  persevered  on  the  sagacious  plan  of 
relieving  each  other,  by  a  succession  of  new  bahds, 
as  those  fighting  became  fatigued  '^,  yet  they  made 
no  impression,  and  strove  and  rushed  on  only  to 
be  driven  back.  Above  four  thousand  of  them  had 
perished  from  the  fire  of  the  Roman  garrison"^  and 
they  might  have  failed  of  their  devoted  prey,  if  a 
small  party  of  Spaniards  had  not  discovered  a  pene< 
trable  place. 

Near  an  angle  of  the  wall  was  a  port-hole,  which 
had  been  used  for  a  window  to  a  lower  room  :  earth 
and  dung  were  heaped  outside  against  it,  and  it  had 
been  boarded  with  timber  within,  leaving  only  small 
crevices  to  admit  the  light.  Being  entirely  covered, 
it  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Renzo,  in  his  survey  of 
the  walls,  and  was  therefore  left  without  further 
security  *^  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  as  the  assault 
began  to  fail,  a  Spaniard's  eye  was  caught  by  its 


•^  Saccoy  D.  173.    The  first  .who 'got  on  the  walls  was  Don  Ji 

d*AvaIos,  a  Spanish  ensign ;  a  shot  immediately  shattered  bis  arm.  He 
wrapped  the  taffety  colors  round  him  with  the  other ;  bat  feeling  the 
blow  mortal,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  reached  them  to  his  officer,  '  Mj  cap- 
tain, I  recommend  my  honor  to  von,  for  I  am  a  dead  man.'  Brant,  p.  900. 

**  The  prince  of  Orange's  despatch  stated,  *  The  duke  of  Bourbon  wnt 
slain,  ana  about  4,000  Spaniards,  and  many  Almains  but  not  to  that 
number.'  MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  155.  The  Sacco,  p.  53,  mentions  only 
1,000.  The  Paraleipomena  attached  to  the  Chron.  Uspeiv,  states  that 
the  assailants  were  '  bis  repnlsi ;'  and  that  the  pope  had^een  darting 
his  fulminatious  against  them  in  these  words :  *  We  excommunicate 
Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  his  army,  partly  consisting  of  Lutherans 
and  partly  of  Moors/  choosing  to  brand  the  Spaniards  as  a  Moorish 
lace.  f*  Sacco,  p.  171.  p.  356. 
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appearance,  and  pulling  away  the  earth ,  he  perceived  c  h  a  r. 
the  practicable  opening ;  stakes  and  pick-axes  were  ^^^^^- 
immediately  applied  to  enlarge  it,  and  a  body  of 
Spaniards  got  thro  it  into  the  city,  before  the  rest  of 
the  army  knew  of  their  success  ^.  They  might 
haye  been  easily  driven  back;  but  altho  the  fii^t 
person  who  beheld  them  was  the  chief  commander 
of  the  defence,  Renzo  himself,  yet  instead  of  pausing 
to  ascertain  their  numbers,  or  vigorously  charging 
fiiem,  whatever  it  might  be,  he  was  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  communicated  it  to  all  his  party,  by  ex-- 
claiming  instantaneously,  and  without  reflecting  upon 
its  consequences,  ^'  The  enemies  are  within  us  !'^ 
Such  an  alarm  spread  terror  around  him;  and  th6 
the  besiegers  had  beeh  every  where  else  repulsed, 
and  might  here  have  been  immediately  overpowered, 
eveiry  one  abandoned  his  hope,  and  thought  only  of 
provfiding  for  his  safety.  Renzo  disgracefully  fell 
back,  before  the  daring  Spaniards,  towards  Ponte 
Sisto,  which  connected  these  parts  with  the  main 
city  ;  and  the  exulting  pursuers,  calling  out,  *^  Spain^ 
Spain!  kill  them,  kill  them!"  the  general  consterna- 
tion increased,  and  all  the  defenders  and  people 
were  in  disgraceful  flight*  Great  and  small  made  a 
general  rush  towards  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  fot 
safety.  Cardinals,  prelates,  nobles,  merchants, 
ladies,  and  clergy,  mixing  with  the  scared  soldiery^ 
pi^essed  so  eagerly  in,  th&t  it  was  some  time  biefore 
the  portcullis  could  be  forced  down,  to  admit  of  the 
gates  being  shut  and  locked^'.  No  one  thought  of 
breaking  up  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  or  of  defend* 

••  Sacco,  p,  174.  • 

**  Saccoy  p.  175-179.    All  the  (^ardinals  got  in  but  five,  who,  being  of 
the  impenid  faction,  thought  they  should  be  safe  iit  their  own  palaces. 
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ing  the  inner  wall  of  the  Trastevere,  by  which  the 
larger  part  of  Rome  might  have  been  saved.  Eithet 
1537*  of  these  measures  would  have  kept  the  assailantst 
who  had  now  got  within  the  outer  walls,  at  least  a 
few  days  at  bay,  and  these  would  have  been  suffi* 
cienty  for  their  being  famished  from  want,  and  over- 
taken by  the  army  of  the  league  that  was  marching 
after  them'*. 

The  pusillanimous  panic  and  flight  of  the  Roman 
forces,  before  their  assailants  had  gained  any  real 
advantage,  threw  above  three  thousand  of  the  most 
influential  part  of  the  population  into  St  Angelo, 
and  left  the  city  an  abandoned  prey,  to  those  who 
had  not  yet  become  their  conquerors.  The  pope 
immediately  consulted  whether  he  ought  not  to 
retire  with  the  cavalry  of  his  guard,  to  a  securer 
place.  The  alarm  of  others  for  their  own  sakea, 
counselled  him  to  stay,  and.  again  he  was  unfortunate 
enough  in  his  judgment  to  listen  to  their  advice. 
He  sent  to  the  captains  of  his  enemies  to  come  to 
him'',  and  lost  the  precious  moment  of  an  easy 
safety,  which  they  soon  took  care  should  not  recur. 
The  imperial  troops,  now  rushing  from  all  parts, 
over  the  undefended  walls,  on  the  flying  citizens'^, 
finding  the  Trastevere,  or  the  part  between  them  and 
the  west  bank   of  the   Tiber,  equally  unresisting, 

ib.    One  wns  drawn  up  by  a  friend,  to  the  battlements,  by  a  rope.    ib. 
Another,  thrown  from  his  horse  in  his  way,  was  dramed  along  io  the 
stimips  by  his  steed,  which,  happily  for  him,  took  of  his  own  accord  the 
direction  of  the  castle,  where  he  was  stopped.    Brant.  26a. 
.    ••  Sacco,  p.  179-181.  »  F.  Guicc.  Hist.  p.  53. 

'  **  The  Spaniards  described  this  scene  of  their  pursuit  to  have  been  as 
if  all  the  devils  in  hell  had  met  together.  'The  shooting  of  the  cross- 
bows, the  cries  of  the  combatants,  the  moans  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
tlie  clashing  of  the  arms,  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets,  the  beatins  of  the 

B  ni 


drums  to  animate  the  soldiers,  the  blows  of  the  pikes,  and  the  firing  of 
the  guns,  made  such  a"'"' 
oroUed  unheanL'-   Brant. 


the  guns,  made  such  a  fnshtful  ndse,  that  even  thunder  would  luiTe 

t.  aro. 
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soon  entered  it;  and  about  two  hours  after  they  had    chap. 

XVIfl 

so  unexpectedly  got  into  the  place,  they  ventured  to  v  ^  \ 
pass  the  undestroyed  bridge  into  the  heart  of  the 
city^.  A  stand  was  here  made  by  two  hundred 
Romans,  whom  a  few  brave  men  had  rallied ;  the 
prince  of  Orange  charged  them  in  person  '^ :  they 
met  the  shock  valiantly  awhile,  but  were  cut  down 
amid  their  unsupported  bravery:  and  as  evening 
closed,  the  imperial  officers  found  themselves  tp 
have  become  the  absolute  masters  of  the  rich  and 
proud  and  domineering  metropolis  of  the  papal 
hierarchy,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  world  ^^. 

Bourbon  had  expired  before  the  perilous  triumph 
had  been  completed  ;  exemplifying  the  truth  of  the 
Homeric  sentiment  so  often  verified  and  so  littl^ 
heeded,  that  ^^  the  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave."  Astrological  guesses,  or  superstitious  fancies, 
had  even  drawn  his  mind  to  anticipate  this  catas- 
trophe^ ;  but  his  foreboding  of  the  contingency  had 
only  fixed  his  resolution  to  welcome  the  king  of 
terrors,  if  human  renown  would  attend  the  dismal 
visif  •  Asking  only  that  fame,  which  he  could  not 
hear,  and  that  praise,  which  he  would  never  know, 

**  F.  Gaicciard.  Hist.  53.  Sacco,  p.  185,  6.  The  despatch  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  as  the  emperor^  reciting  it,  stated,  '  After  they  had 
woo  the  burge,  they  desired  the  pope's  holiness  to  give  them  lodging 
for  the  rest.  Seeing  bat  words  and  no  deeds,  they  made  a  bridge  over 
Tiber,  and  the  same  night  entered  Rome,  and  slew  all  that  resisted 
therein  ;  and  that  in  the  morning  the  city  was  spoiled,  and  fire  put  in 
some  houses  which  made  resistance,  and  did  to  tncm  much  damage/ — 
Lee's  Lett.   MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  155.  ^  Brant.  263. 

J"  The  historian,  Guicdardiui,  remarks,  that  '  the  Ghibellines  and  the 
jColonni  were  wishing  the  invaders  to  succeed.'    Hist.  p.  52. 

"  He  said  to  his  army,  in  his  last  address,  *  A  sage  astrologer  prog- 
nosticated to  me,  that  at  the  taking  of  a  city  my  fierce  ascendant  mfal- 
libly  threatened  me  that  I  should  die  there.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
city  is  now  before  me.'    Brant.  256. 

*  He  added,  '  But  I  swear  to  you  that  this  fate  is  the  least  of  my 
concern.  :  1  care  little  for  falling. here,  if,  by  dying,  my  body  shall  remain 
with  perpetual  glory  and  renown  all  over  the  world.'    Brant  956. 
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•BOOK  should  be  the  companions  of  his  memory  in  history 
^  \  '  or  social  converse,  he  was  content  for  this  result  to 
1537*  sink  into  sepulchral  dissolution,  inadvertent  of  itt 
mysterious  consequences  and  awful  possibilities. 
By  some,  this  has  been  deemed  the  heroism  of  a  su- 
{>erior  soul  '*^.  .  It  may  be  also  regarded*  as  the  va* 
porous  flattery  of  self-deluding  egotism.  Wisdom 
may  reasonably  commute  an  earthly  death,  however 
premature,  for  an  Elysian  immortality;  but  to  ex<» 
change  life  for  a  name,  and  all  the  possessed  hap« 
piness  of  present  existence,  for  mere  verbal  notoriety, 
with  all  the  chances  of  worse  results,  is  so  like  the 
infatoation  of  a  bewildered  intellect,  that  it  surprises 
our  deliberating  judgment,  that  so  many  great  and 
noble  spirits  should  have  willingly  becojne  the 
victims  of  such  a  mocking  phantom.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  point  of  view  in  which  fiEune  may  be 
productive  of  good,  even  to  the  disembodied  spirit; 
for  if  it  arise  from  actions  or  compositions  which 
excite  the  reader  to  improving  thoughts  or  noble 
deeds,  as  he  contemplates  what  is  praised^  Ae 
departed  intellect  then  continues  to  be  a  moral 
teacher  to  his  posterity,  as  long  as  his  memorials 
remain,  tho  his  corporeal  form  has  dissolved  into 
atoms.  He  produces  good  to  man,  after  he  has 
disappeared    in   the    grave,    even  more  fruitfully 

than  while  he  lived.      He  cannot  be  remembered 

•  .....-■ 

without  this  beneficent  effect.  Tho  dead,  he  yet 
l^peaketh ;  and  tlius  becoming  one  of  the  perpetual 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  reason  may  reveren* 

tially  presume  that  such  an  agency  will  never  be 

f ' 

.  '^  The  Smniards  said,  *  The  shot  terminated  his  existence,  but  could 
not  deprive  nit  soul  of  its  magidaiuiiuty  aud  enei^gyy  while  his  Jbody  re» 
tained  aoj  aeoaibility.'  ib. 
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overlooked,  wLile  the  utility  continues,  by  Him  who  chap, 
delights  at  all  times  to  improve,  that  He  may  more 
effectually  bless^  his  intelligent  existences. 

But  as  fame  for  virtue  benefits,  so  that  from  what 
is  vicious  tends  in  proportion  to  its  nature,  to  injure 
mankind,  and  makes  its  possessor,  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
a  mental  malefactor  to  society ;  poisoning,  where  he 
cannot  remedy;  and  diffusing  evil  from  his  tomb, 
till  he  is  forgotten,  like  a  self-blighted  spirit  of  wil-> 
ful  and  upprovoked  malignity.  It  was  Bourbon's 
unhappy  case,  from  the  moral  obliquity  of  his  deser- 
tion and  invasion  of  his  native  country,  that  he  could 
live  no  where,  either  honored  or  beloved  '^^  The 
reproaching  eye  was  always  upon  him  wherever  he 
moved ;  and  he  found  comfort  in  no  place  but  the 
camp,  and  there  only  when  he  could  silence  human 
chiding  by  some  transcending  victory.  Life  without 
it,  brought  no  lasting  joy.  The  grave  only  could 
give  peace  to  his  disappointed  heart :  and  as  it  was 
by  militaiy  fame  that  he  had  the  greatest  chance  of 
overpowering*  human  censure,  to  gain  this  at  every 
hazard,  became  his  desperate  choice :  and  the  hope 
and  prospect  of  attaining  it,  were  all  the  human  com- 
forts that,  even  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  found  to 
be  within  his  command  '^*. 


'^  In  foreign  countries,  and  on  enterprises  not  at  variance  with  their 
natiTe  scnl,  many  a  military  adventurer  has  eedned  honor  and'  fame. 
Urns  sir  John  Hawksbee,  in  Edward  the  Third's  rejgn,  served  ia  Italy 
with  g;reat  reputation ;  but  who  could  pardon  a  Nelson,  a  Wellington,  or 
a  Marlborough,  or  an^  Englishman  leading  the  armies  of  its  enemies 
Msinst  England  or  his  countrymen  ?  All  the  talents  and  exploits  of 
(k>riofauios  could  never  remove  the  stigma  of  his  national  treason. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  personal  motives,  who  can — who  does, 
respect  the  moral  or  political  renegado  ? 

'**  The  Spaniards  made  this  epitaph  upon  him,  '  La  Francia  me  dio 
lo  lecfae;  rEspana,  la  gloria  y  Taventura;  Tltalia,  ki  sepultora.' 
'  France  gpive  me  milk ;  Spain,  g^ory  and  enterprbe ;  Italy,  a  tomb.' 
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The  priDCe  of  Orange,  a  Burgundian  nobleman*^'; 
tho  the  youngest  in  age  of  all  the  captains  in  the 
^^*^'  army,  had  exhibited  such  ability  and  activity  "*••  as 
to  be  made  or  adopted  by  it  to  be  its  commander  in 
chief,  to  complete  its  successes,  and  to  withstand 
whatever  force  might  be  marching  to  arrest  them. 
In  Rome,  little  else  remained  to  be  done  than  to 
besiege  the  pope,  and  to  pillage  the  city  ;  and  both 
these  objects  were  executed  without  either  remorse 

Brant.  343.     Oar  old  poet  Gascoigne,  in  his  '  Fruits  of  War,*  thus 
<x>iiunemorate8  the  duke  of  Bourbon  : 

*  I  had  forgot,  wherein  I  was  to  blame, 
Of  bold,  brave  Bourbon,  somewhat  for  to  say : 
That  liau^hty  heart,  whom  never  prince  could  tame; 
Whom  neither  town  could  stop,  nor  wall  let  way  ; 
Nor  king,  nor  Cesar  could  his  journey  stay. 
Ills  epitaph  down  set  upon  his  tomb. 
Declares  no  less.    I  leave  it  to  your  doom.  * 

*  O  glorious  title  1   ringing  out  renown  : 
O  epitaph  1  of  honor  and  high  hap ! 
Who  reads  the  same,  as  it  is  there  set  down, 
Would  think  that  Bourbon  sat  in  fortune's  lap : 
And  could  not  fall  by  chance  of  after-clap  : 
Yet  he  that  wrote  this  thundering,  flattering  verse, 
Left  out  one  thing  which  I  must  needs  rehearse. 

*  For  when  he  had  his  king  by  war  foredone ; 
Enlarged  the  empire  and  besieged  the  pope ; 
Ta'en  Rome ;  and  Italy  had  over-run  : 
Yet  was  he  forced,  always  from  laws  to  lope : 
And  trudge  from  trial,  so  to  *scape  the  rope. 
Yea  more  than  that.    A  banish'd  man !  he  served ; 
Least  loved  of  them,  whose  thanks  he  most  deserved.' 

Gasc.  Poems,  517. 

***  He  was  Philebert  of  Chalon  sur  la  Saone.  His  fiimily  bore  th6 
<  nom  de  Palatins,*  and  for  two  hundred  years  had  been  distinguished 
for  *  tres  grands,  braves,  et  vaillans  personages  et  capitaines.'  Brant. 
335.  It  was  his  daughter  who  carrieo  the  principality  of  Orange  to  the 
house  of  Nassau,  from  which  our  William  III.  aescended. 

'^  When  he  fell  at  the  siege  of  Florence,  the  third  great  city  he 
attacked,  he  was  but  30  years  old.  He  had  been  promised  by  the  pope 
the  hand  of  the  well-known  Catherine  de  Medicis.    Brant.  230;  220. 

His  death  occasioned  her  to  become  queen' of  France;  and  that 
dignity  gave  her  the  power  of  marring  the  progress  of  the  reformadon  in 
France. 

*  ThitwuB,  *  The  Gaul  being  overcome;  the  empire  increased  ;  the, pope 
J>esieged ;  Italy  conqnercd  ;  and*  Rome  tnken  :  This  niarbie  retains  the  aikwi 
of  lli^urboii.' 
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or  hesitation.     No  general  could  stop  the  plunder,    ciiAi*. 
for  which  the  soldiers  had  been  exhorted  to  risk 
their  lives.       They   rushed  to  that  like   famished 
tigers,  and  as  ferociously  indulged  their  passions 
and  their  rapacity,  as  the  wildest  animals,  without 
their  powers  of  moral  sympathy  and  natural  feeling, 
codd  have  perpetrated.     It  was  in  these  cruelties, 
and  not  in  the  sonorous  uproars  of  war,  that  the 
Spaniards  might  have  truly  said  that  the  demons  of 
the  infernal  world  seemed  to  have  assembled.     But 
the  Spanish  heart  was  then  too  congenial  with  gold, 
cruelty  and  pillage,  either  to  perceive  or  to  admit 
the  impressive  resemblance.     Castillians,  and  Ger- 
mans,  and  all   the  military  adventurers  who  had 
joined  them,  had,  on  this  direful  subject,  only  one 
puke,  one  principle,  and  one  unsparing  resolution. 
A  merciless  avarice,  a  sort  of  gratification  from  the 
safferiogs  and  moans  of  others,  and  a  feverish  thirst 
far  human  bloodshed,  distinguished  these  now  unre- 
listed  conquerors,  in  their  quest  of  booty,  revenge 
and  villany. 

It  was  not  from  scenes  of  this  description  that 
Plata  once  described  man  to  be  "  the  miracle  of  all 
visible  miracles.*'  It  is  not  in  these  actions  that  we 
can  feel  that  he  is  what  later  conceptions  would 
make  him,  *^  the  image  of  God,  the  impress  of  the 
celestial  essence,  the.  most  faithful  copy  of  the  divi- 
Bi^.**  The  comparison  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
suits  these  transactions  better ;  '^  a  Thessalian  cen- 
taur;'* a  human  countenance,  with  the  heart  and 
bodv  of  a  war-horse  '•'. 


"*  For  a  detail  of  the  excesses  and  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  im|ie- 
od  tioopa,  after  they  had  taken  the  oily,  we  refer  the  reader  to  L.  Guic« 
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Their  wanton  barbarities  to  the  Romitn  fenmles 
revolt  the  sensibilities,  not  only  of  the  cultivated  but 
^^^  of  the  simplest  mind.  They  must  be  surrendered 
by  every  historian  to  the  indignation  of  those  who 
read  them.  Atrocity  admits  of  no  palliatioui  because 
it  is  never  either  necessary  or  expedient ;  but  it  is 
a  needless  abuse  of  Alaric  and  Attila  to  place  thevp 
inhumanities  as  the  most  expressive  comparison. 
Every  city  stormed  and  sacked  by  Christian  soldiers, 
from  their  times  almost  to  our  own,  has  witnessed 
and  mourned  what  dreadful  horrors  military  rapacity 
and  violence  have  been  eager  of  themselveSi  or  have 
been  incited  and  allowed  by  their  officers,  fiercelyi 
wilfully  and  pitilessly  to  commit.  The  abominable 
principle,  of  deterring  other  towns  from  doing  their 
duty,  by  putting  the  defenders  of  the  one  first  taken 
to  the  sword,  is  not  even  yet  extinguished  from  every 
military  bosom  that  has  the  power  of  command.  And 
while  such  practices  exist,  it  is  a  slander  on  savages, 
and  on  the  barbaric  ages,  to  make  them  the  disgrracing 
similes  of  our  moral  reprobation"^. 

ciardini,  in  his  Sacco.  Brantome,  vol.  4.  p.  264-271.  and  Fr.  Guicc. 
Hist.  1.  18.  p.  5a-  6.  Thejr,  and  especially  Brantome,  describe  the 
revolting  circumstances  oF  this  ferocious  sack,  which  arc  too  disgusting 
to  be  repeated  here. 

'^  It  IS  but  justice  to  Bourbon's  memory  to  add,  that  if  he  had  sar- 
vivedy  even  his  enemies  believed  that  he  would  have  prevented  oir  mili- 
gated  its  horrors;  for  he  was  '  un  capitaiue  sage,  advis^  et  politique,  et 
avoit  Tame  si  chretienne  qu*il  n'eut  voulu  recevoir  aucun  reprocbe.'  He 
would  have  restricted  the  soldier  to  his  richt  of  war,  which  was  only  to 
pillage.  He  had  also  a  desire  to  become  the.kiDe  of  Rome,  which  would 
have  made  him  more  disposed  to  have  spared  its  inhabitants.  Brant, 
p.  271. 

The  prince  of  Orange  did  all  that  ho  could  to  re-establish  order;  but 
he  was  too  young  to  have  any  weight  in  such  a  period  of  inflameil  pas-, 
sion.  ib.  271.  What  might  be  sometimes  gained  at  a  sack,  we  see  mm 
that  of  Antwerp  afterwards,  where  one  Spanish  soldier,  not  worth  a  real 
before,  got  20,000  crowns,  which  he  lost  in  gaming  fifteen  days  after- 
wards— an  illustration  of  his  native  proverb,  '  Quo  el  diabolo  les  avia 
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The  friends  of  the  Romish  church  have  been  fond  chap. 
of  mentioning,  that  the  Germans  who  attacked  were  ^^^"' 
Lutherans  and  heretics  '•^.  These  may  have  amused 
themselves  with  putting  on  the  state  dresses  of  the 
cardinals  and  bishops,  as  sir  Francis  Drake's  seamen 
clothed  themselvels  in  the  women's  apparel  of  the 
towns  they  took  in  South  America, — an  harmless 
pantomime  and  pardonable  foolery.  But  to  force 
the  prelates  to  appear  in  public  in  the  livery  of  their 
servants,  or  in  the  garb  of  buffoons,  beating  them; 
and  compelling  them  to  go  in  burlesque  and  profane 
procession,  singing  litanies  thro  the  deriding  streets, 
— ^we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  such 
things  "  un  villain  spectacle  et  scandale'**."  But 
this  was  mercy  and  sport,  compared  with  their  pro- 
fligate cruelties.  Yet  these  excesses  had  no  more 
connexion  with  Luther  than  with  Osiris  or  Apollo ; 
for  the  Spaniards  were  unquestionably  good  Catho- 
lics, and  hated  Luther  to  the  fall  satiety  of  all  who 
were  so,  as  they  as  fervently  to  do  to  this  day ;  and 
yet  the  same  writer,  a  zealous  Romanist,  who  de- 
scribes and  justly  condemns  the  actions  we  have 
noticed,  expressly  begins  his  account  by  declaring 
that  they  were  committed  by  the  Spanish  troops 
also,  as  well  as  by  the  German  lansquenets  '"^^     Pro- 

dado,  J  el  dtabolo  les  aTialevado/  *  What  the  devil  gives,  Che  devil  soon 
takes  away.'    Brent.  969. 

^  Brantome,  364;  the  historian  Guicciardini,p.  54;  Bellay,  p.  38; 

mdin,  p.  204;    and  other  foreign  writers  of  the  day,  moke  this 


^  Brant.  364,  5. 

**  *  Et  les  Espaenols  encore,  aussi  bien  one  les  autres.*  Brent.  264. 
What  Bnmtome  admits,  the  Sacco  more  fullv  and  freely  states,  p.  1S6. 
Tfab  antbority  even  implies  that  the  Spaniaras  set  the  example,  ib.  He 
puts  Moors  and  Jews  among  them,  but  calls  them  as  a  nation  not  only 
ubidinosa,  but  '  sopra  altre  viziossinia/  p.  212,  altho  such  rigid  Catho- 
lics.   So  the  pope,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  German  troops,,  com- 
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BOOK  fligacy,  atrocity,  impiety  and  hard-heartedness,  are, 
' — •  unfortunately,  yet  the  common  appendages  of  our 
'^^^'  perverted  and  uncorrected  nature.  Nor  have  the 
repeated  instances  of  the  unprosperous  termination 
of  the  lives  of  their  perpetrators  "°  availed  to  extin- 
guish them  in  any  age,  in  any  country,  or  in  any 
army,  or  under  the  influence  of  any  faith,  opinion, 
government  or  education.  They  still  brand  our 
worldly  fame,  and  often  sadden  our  worldly  for- 
tunes ;  and  from  mere  human  satire  or  tuition,  will 
never  be  exiled  from  our  degenerated  earth"'. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  invaders  took  Rome, 
the  Count  Guido  arrived  near  it  with  his  light 
cavalry  and  eight  hundred  arquebussiers,  and  might 
have  entered  its  Porta  Salara  the  same  evening'". 
Tho  all  his  expedition  had  failed  in  coming  in  time 
to  prevent  its  capture,  yet  the  imperials  were  so 

plained  to  Dr.  Gardiner  only  of  the  crueJty  of  the  Spaniards  at  Rome.' 
Stryp.  Ann.  v.  1.  App.  p.  70. 

''°  Brantome,  afler  remarking  that  most  of  these  atrocious  assailants 
soon  perished  elsewhere;  a  great  quantity  at  the  siege  of  Naples^  and 
the  rest  at  other  places,  and  that  their  great  booty  was  of  little  use  to 
any;  has  the  candor  also  to  extend  the  snine  observation  to  the  <  Massa 
creurs,  sacquemens  et  paillards  de  lajete  de  St.  Bartholem^^  of  whom  he 
says  he  knew  that  at  least  the  principals  did  not  long  survive,  but  were 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  or  in  the  following  campaigns,  and  were 
as  poor  as  they  had  ever  been.     v.  4.  p.  269. 

*"  It  is  but  justice  to  give  these  so  much  reviled  German  Lutherans 
the  benefit  of  Luigi  Guicciardini*s  candid  statement.  His  work  shows 
that  he  was  a  lloman  Catholic,  and  yet  he  not  only  describes  Rome  cs 
then  a  *  corrupt  city,  full  of  abominnble  vices,  and  with  manners  entirely 
unlike  those  of  its  famed  antiquity ; '  but  he  adds,  <  I  know  that  I  am 
going  to  express  a  thiiig  which  many  will  perhaps  hardly  believe:  it  is, 
that  the  Lutheran  and  German  nation,  tho  it  is  commonly  deemed  to  be 
more  inhuman,  and  more  hostile  to  Italian  blood,  than  the  Spanish,  yet 
*  questa  volta*  in  this  affair,  showed  itself  to  be  in  its  nature  more  be- 
nign, less  covetous,  and  more  tractable,  than  the  Spanish  or  the  Italian. 
IVIany  aud  many  Germans  checked  the  impetuosity  and  military  fury,  of 
the  others ;  they  put  their  prisoners  to  less  torment ;  were  satisfied  with 
less  money,  and  used  much  more  humanity  and  discretion  to  the  gentler 
sex.'    Sacc),  p.  314. 

»•»  F.  Guicciard.  Hist.  L  1 8.  p.  56. 
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intent  on  their  pillage^  were  scattered  about  in  so 
many  houses  seeking  for  booty,  were  so  separated 
from  their  officers,  and  so  regardless  of  any  autho* 
rity,  that  if  he  had  boldly  exerted  himself  he  might 
have  recovered  the  city,  or  released  the  pope,  or 
destroyed  the  larger  part  of  the  assailants"'.  He 
attempted  neither;  but,  dispirited  by  the  tidings  of 
the  capture,  withdrew  to  Otricoli,  from  an  enterprise 
that  would  have  covered  him  with  glory.  From  the 
tardiness  of  the  Venetians  in  paying  the  Swiss,  the 
duke  of  Urbino  had  not  left  Florence  till  the  3d 
May;  the  marquis  Saluzze  preceding  him  by  one 
day's  march.  He  moved  with  such  gravity,  as  to 
be  at  Cortona  only  on  the  7th  ;  and  then,  instead 
of  flying  to  Rome,  without  letting  any  minor  object 
divert  his  attention,  he  allowed  the  army  to  wait  to 
sack  and  plunder  a  castle"^  that  had  refused  them 
a  lodging,  and  had  therefore  not  advanced  farther 
than  the  bridge  at  Granacolo  on  10th  May,  where 
he  heard  of  the  fate  of  Rome,  and  on  the  1 1  th  he 
paused  at  Orvieto  to  deliberate  on  his  measures. 
From  this  spot,  Federigo  da  Bozzalo  advanced  with 
Ugo  and  the  heavy  cavalry,  supported  by  Saluzze, 
towards  St.  Angelo,  to  set  the  pope  and  his  cardinals 
at  liberty  by  a  spirited  enterprise.  But  his  horse 
throwing  Federigo,  as  he  was  near  Rome,  "  entirely 
contrary  to  the  safety  of  the  pontiff"',"  so  disabled 
liim  that  he  could  go  no  further ;  and  tho  Ugo  might 
laye  achieved  the  undertaking,  yet  as  the  accident 
^caused  him  to  arrive  at  the  castle  in  daylight  instead 

*•*  Tlie  historian  remarks,  that  *  molti  crcdettero  that  such  things  might 
^ave  b«en  effected  by  a  rapid  and  vigorous  onset,     p.  5$. 

"*  F.  Guicc.  Hist  57      Sacco,  19B,  where  they  slew  700  men.  ib« 
"*  The  words  of  the  Sacco,  p.  199. 
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BOOK  of  the  nigh t»  as  had  been  planned,  he  declared  their 
V — \ — f  purpose  to  be  frustrated,  and  retired  without  attempt- 
's^* ing  to  execute  it"^.  Urbino  lingered  again  frcMD 
timorous  caution  and  interested  views  "^ ;. and  lodg- 
ing rather  backwards  to  secure  his  retreat,  and  to 
be  certain  of  provision,  than  to  any  fcNTward  move- 
ment, he  did  not  reach  Nepi  till  the  2  2d.  The  pope, 
hearing  of  this  advance,  suspended  his  signature  to 
the  treaty  he  was  negociating  with  his  capton* 
Feasible  plans  of  retaking  the  city  or  liberating  the 
pope  were  suggested  and  settled  with  Urbino,  but 
he  contrived  by  his  hesitation  and  delay  to  frustrate 
all ;  and  the  imperialists  electing  the  prince  of 
Orange  as  their  general  in  chief,  and  the  pope  see- 
ing no  effectual  succor  likely  to  arrive,  on  6tli  June 
concluded  his  arrangements  with  the  imperial  forces, 
and  surrendered  his  protecting  castle  to  their  power, 
which  the  Spanish  captain  Alar^on,  who  had  so 
faithfully  kept  Francis  in  his  bonds,  was  appointed 
to  command'''.  On  the  same  day,  he  wrote  to 
Wolsey  a  letter  of  complaint  on  his  calamitous  situ- 
ation "^.  It  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  circum- 
stances of  this  attack  on  Rome,  that  Cromwell,  who 
succeeded  Wolsey  as  Henry's  chief  minister,  and 
mainly  subverted  the  papal  power  over  the  English 

"•  Guicc.  Hist.  58. 

"^  He  consumed  three  da^rs  more  in  the  petty  eiploit  of  driving  out 
Gentili  Baglioni  from  Perugia,  to  replace  him  by  Orazio  BagUoni.  Goicc. 
Hist.  p.  58.    Sacco,  198. 

"•  F.  Guicc.  Hist.  58-63.  The  pope  agreed  to  pay  to  th^  army 
400,000  ducats,  and  assigned  a  tax  on  the  state  of  the  cnurcb  to  supply 
it.  He  gave  up  to  the  emperor  St.  Ancelo,  Ostia,  Civita  Vecohiay  Uas- 
tellana,  Placenza,  Parma  and  Modena ;  but,  with  thirteen  cardinals,  was 
detained  in  prison  till  the  money  should  bo  all  paid.  ib.  63. 

"^  It  is  in  MS.  Vitell.  B.  9.  It  begins  '  Ditecte  File  uoster!  Calamitas 
nostra  nunc  a  nobis  digne  evplicar&  nequeat/  p.  ill. 
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hierarchy,  but  was  then  as  remote  from  the  possibi-    chap. 
lity  of  such  an  elevation  as  he  was  ignorant  that  it 
woidd  occur,  was  one  of  the  adventurers  who  assisted 
in  this  astounding  exploit'^. 

No  event  could  have  more  astonished  Europe, 
than  the  design  and  execution  of  such  an  expe- 
dition. That  any  general  or  troops  should  have 
dared  such  an  outrage,  was  as  extraordinary  as  that 
they  should  so  easily  have  accomplished  it.  It 
broke  a  talisman,  it  dissolved  a  spell  that  could 
never  be  constiiicted  again.  The  enchanted  giant 
vamshed  for  ever :  and  a  feeble  mortal,  dared,  in- 
sulted, threatened,  opposed  and  endangered,  when-. 
ever  his  temporal  masters  pleased,  or  could  agree, 
has  only  been  seen  in  the  Vatican  ever  since.  Be- 
fore this  catastrophe,  he  knew  that  be  was  not  the 
Servus  Servorum,  which  in  his  bulls  he  chose  in 
dramatic  phraseology  and  with  conscious  untruth  to 
style  himself,  but  he  has  been  repeatedly  since  the 
servant  of  kings  and  emperors  ;  subsisting,  like  the 
Turkish  sultans  in  Europe,  by  their  courtesy  ;  for 
their  political  expedience,  and  from  their  mutual 
jealousy  ;  unable  to  break  his  bondage,  resume  his 
sword,  or  regain  his  sceptre. 

It  was  on  the  28th  May,  that  the  first  report  of 
t{iis  surprising  intelligence  reached  England  from 
IFrancis ;  but  it  came  too  indistinctly  to  be  much 


That  Cromwell,  going  jibroad  to  learn  the  foreign  language*  and  to 
tlie  vrarsy  was  a  Soulier  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon  at  the  sacking  of 
»•,  is  mentioned  in  Herb.  46a.  Dugd.  Bar.  a.  p.  370.'  Pole's  account 
that  be  had  been  a  *  gregarium  militem*  in  Italy,  became  afterwards 
cicvk  to  a  Venetian  merchant,  to  keep  his  accounts,  and,  returning 
%o  England,  mixed  with  the  lawyers  in  it.  Apol.  Pul.  £p.  v.  1.  p.  100. 
^VV'olsey  noticed  and  patronised  him. 
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credited.  Five  days  afterwards  the  full  particulars 
arrived,  to  the  regret  of  the  king,  but  not  to  the  dis-. 
'^7-  satisfaction  of  the  populace.  Their  coarse  remarks 
were,  that  the  pope  was  a  ruffian,  and  not  fit  for  his 
station  ;  he  had  begun  the  mischief,  and  he  was  well 
served  *^\  Wolsey,  assuming  the  aspect  of  devout; 
horror,  ordered  prayers  in  every  parish  churcbi  apd, 
fasting  for  three  days,  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
pope.  But  the  abstinence  was  a  political  farce,  and 
became  a  public  derision.  The  priests  preached,, 
but  did  not  practise  it ;  and  the  laity  required  them 
to  set  the  example,  because  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
a  priest.  The  issue  was,  says  the  contemporary 
chronicler,  that  almost  none  of  either  sort  restrained 
themselves  '^^.  The  cardinal  made  a  formal  speech 
to  the  king,  to  excite  him  to  arms  in  the  pope's  be-, 
half"',  whose  moderated  answer  implied,  that  his 
support  would  be  confined  to  a  pecuniary  aid'**.. 
The  pontiff  continued  in  St.  Angelo,  harassed  by  the.. 
rudeness  of  the  soldiers  to  obtain  money,  and  by. 
their  vigilance  for  his  security"*,  and  wrote  him- 
self to  Wolsey,  declaring  that  his  only  hope  and 
comfort  lay  in  the  cardinal's  influence  with  Henry, 

"•  Hall,  737.  '»  Hall,  728. 

"*  Hali  has  preserved  the  cardiimrs  studied  address :  ^  Sir !  by  tiie 
only  calling  of  God  you  be  made  defender  of  the  Christian  Faith;  Now 
consider  in  what  state  the  church  standeth.  See  how  the  head  of  the 
church  of  Rome  is  in  captivity !  See  how  the  holy  fathers  be  brouttht 
into  thraldom,  and  be  without  comfoit!  Now  show  yourself  no  ud ;' 
defender  of  the  church  ;  and  God  shall  help  you.'    p.  728. 

***  The  king  answered,  '  My  lord !  I  more  lament  this  evil  chance 
than  my  tongue  can  tell ;  but  where  you  say  that  I  am  defender  of  the 
faith,  1  assure  you  that  this  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope^  it  • 
not  for  the  faithy  but  for  temporal  potsettioru  and  dominions.  And  now, 
since  Clement  is  taken  by  men  of  war,  what  should  1  do  ?  My  person 
nor  my  people  cannot  rescue  him  :  but  if  my  treasure  may  help  him^  ■ 
take  that  which  to  you  seeuieth  most  convenient.*    Hall,  7u8. 

'»  Hall,  727. 
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and  in  Henry *s  piety  towards  him  and  the  church,    chap. 
deprived  now  of  all  protection,  but  his  benignity  '**. 
From  this  period,  a  new  order  of  things  began  in 
tlie  papal  hierarchy.     It  was  the  sovereign  lion  no 
more.     Bourbon  was  the  Hercules  that  had  attacked 
it  in  its  royal  den,  and  crushed  its  mighty  strength  in 
the  most  sanctified  seat  of  its  power.     The  throne 
tibat  had  for  ages  been  building  up  by  accident,  am- 
bition, necessity,  affection,  and  piety,  was  shattered 
for  ever  by  the  soldiers,  who  took  the  great  intel- 
lectual Babylon  by  storm ;  and  who,  divesting  the 
papacy  from  all  future  temporal  power  in  Europe, 
annihilated  its  practice  of  deposing  kings,  and  of 
mling  kingdoms ;  with  one  permitted  exception  as  to 
Henry,  and  with  another  as  to  Elizabeth.    The  prince 
of  Orange  and  the  imperial  army  continued  the  de- 
pressing ascendancy  over  it,  which  Bourbon  had 
created ;  and  when  Orange  fell,  the  great  soldiers 
who  had  been  formed  in  the  same  school  continued 
its  political  subordination.     Charles  never  suffered  it 
again  to  be  released  from  his  power,  nor  to  assume 
its  antient  independence ;  and  altho,  from  the  asto- 
nishing exertions  of  the  new  order  of  Jesuits,  which, 
emerging  at  this  period  "^   to  missionary   activity, 
exhibited  a  remarkable  combination  of  ability,  en- 

*^  It  is  dated  6th  June  1537 ;  printed  by  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  17. 

"^  The  rise  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  origin  of  the  Jesuits  are 
KXNmected  with  these  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis.  When  the 
Prencb  king  caused  his  unexpected  invasion  of  Navarre  to  be  made  in 
1531  (see  before.  Chap.  X.)  a  division  of  his  anny  advanced  from  Fon- 
larabbia  to  attack  Pampelunu.  Ignatius,  then  a  bmve  and  active  soldier, 
twtNi^t  up  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  the  commander 
■vho  defended  it.  Only  one  cannon  shot  was  fired  by  the  French,  but  it 
shattered  Loyola's  thigh,  and  he  fell  from  the  ramparts  to  tlie  ground. 
Disabled,  but  noc  killed,  his  mind,  in  the  long  sickness  which  suc- 
c^eeded,  took  the  direction  of  religion.    Olhagaray  Hist,  de  Foix,p.4B2. 
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BOOK  thusiasiD,  iDtelligence,  craft,  ambition,  piety  and 
superstition,  the  popedom  obtained  for  a  time  a  new 
spiritual  empire  in  Asia  and  South  America,  yet 
its  temporary  dominion  has  now  fallen,  even  in  those 
obedient  hemispheres;  while  in  Europe,  both  its 
influence  and  its  authority  have  been  progressively 
and  irretrievably  declining ;  and  from  the  progress 
of  enlightened  reason,  and  of  earnest  faith  seeking 
its  divine  objects  unfettered  by  sacerdotal  despotism, 
or  its  political  machinery,  it  cannot  any  where  loi^ 
subsist  in  the  attitude  of  command,  or  in  any  dress 
or  shape  that  is  not  countenanced  by  true  .philoso- 
phy, sound  knowledge,  and  moral  rectitude. 

-  ■  * 

The  celebrated  VieirBy  one  of  his  order,  thus  describes  the  change :  '  The 
Cids,  Uie  Pela^os,  the  Geryons,  the  Hercules,  who  had  figured  in  Spain, 
roused  his  spiiit  to  covet  an  heroic  resemblance.  Their  celebrity  stuns- 
lated  him.  Navarre  seemed  a  small  point  of  defence:  the  Pyrenees  but 
inferior  walls :  and  all  France  but  a  petty  conquest.  He  considered  that 
be  was  a  captain,  a  Spaniard,  and  bad  been  conqnenid.  Weary  with 
combating  thoughts  so  vast,  he  called  for  a  book  of  chivalry  to  amoM 
himself,  Imt  he  couM  only  find  a  volume  of  the  lives  of  saints.  If  it  bad 
been  what  be  wished,  it  would  have  led  him  to  be  a  femoos  knig)ity  but, 
being  what  it  was,  it  made  him  a  great  saint.  Instead  of  being  a  cavalier 
of  a  flaming  sword,  he  became  the  saint  of  a  burning  torch.  At  first  the 
contents  dupleased  liim,  bat  he  became  astonished  as  he  read,  to  find 
that  there  was  in  the  world  another  scene  of  soldiership  auite  new  and 
unknown  to  him  before:  and  he  resolved  to  become  one  of  its  moat  zea- 
lous members.  He  took  off  his  noble  collar,  he  laid  down  his  helmet, 
be  stripped  off  his  armor,  and  offered  up  the  sword  vdiich  he  had  valoed 
above  all  things  as  the  first  tribute  of  nis  new  feelinss  on  the  altar  of 
Monts^rrat.'  l^eira  Predica  Settima,  preached  in  Lisbon  1669,  p.  81,  a. 
Few  associations  of  men  have  done  more  good  and  more  harm  tnan  the 
Jesuits,  and  perhaps  the  results  of  their  institution  would  have  been 
more  favorable  to  mankind  if  they  had  steadily  adhered  to  the  disinte- 
rested principles  of  their  founder,  and  not  made  the  ambition  of  political 
power  the  inseparable  companion  of  their  order. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

FURTHER  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  SPAIN  — NEW  TREATY  WITH 
FRANCE— THE  EMPEROR'S  PROCEEDINGS  —  WOLSEY  PRO-. 
CEEDS  ON  HIS  JOURNEY  TO  FRANCE. 

iVhile  these  events  were  evolving  in  Italy,  and  ^^^^' 
before  their  deciding  results  had  been  anticipated 
hy  any  one,  the  English  cabinet  was  pursuing  its 
two-handed  negotiations  with  France  and  Spain; 
Tidnly  supposing  that  each  arm  was  operating  with 
imperceptible  secrecy.  In  the  middle  of  April,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  herald,  Bluemantle,  from  his  court, 
the  English  ambassadors  solicited,  and  at  last  ob- 
tained from  the  emperor,  an  interview  that  was  rather 
argumentative  than  cordial '.  Charles  had  found  so 
litde  congruity  between  the  language  and  the  con- 
duct of  England's  state  director,  that  he  did  not  dis- 
guise the  ill  humor  he  was  feeling  ^ ;  and  when  he 
found  the  bishop  and  Dr.  Lee  urging  him  to  peace ', 


>  '  The  secretary  answered,  that  between  twelve  and  one  that  daj  his 
mnestv  would  hear  us.  Upon  our  coming  into  his  chamber,  one  of  his 
pnvj  chamber  came  to  us^  and  said  that  hismajeety  was  then  so  occupied, 
that  be  desind  us  to  return  again  on  the  morrow  at  the  ssone  hour.  Jchn 
Alioayne  s^  he  was  not  yet  well  recovered  of  bis  late  sicknees,  and 
some  Uule  fever.  We  kept  our  hour,  and  then  had  audience.'  Dr.  Lee's 
JLett.  17th  April.    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4*  P*  9^ 

*  On  16th  Aprils  the  bishop  of  Worcester  thus  described  the  scene : 
*  Caerar,  in  the  last  coUoauy  which  we  had  with  him,  having  something 
strongly  on  his  mind  which  pressed  his  myesty,  seemed  more  than 
usually  sad,  disturbed,  and  rough,  and  would  not  very  willingly  bear  us, 
«ud  so  consult  on  his  affairs.  He  seemed  to  care  little  for  os/  MS. 
Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  94* 

'  We  desired  liis  majebty  to  come  to  particulars,  that  the  peace  nay, 
without  delay,  be  coDciuded  by  his  majesty.'    MS.  ib.  p.  93. 
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BOOK  as  if  he  alone  were  the  cause  of  the  continued  war, 
^'  and  merely  because  the  allies  had  failed  to  make  it 
as  disastrous  to  him  as  they  had  projected,  his 
answers  became  short,  dissatisfied,  and  determined^ 
When  the  prelate  assured' him  that  the  allies  were 
desirous  to  leave  all  things  to  Henry's  arbitrage,  he 
demanded  their  authority  for  the  assertion,  and 
denied  that  it  was  contained  in  their  instructions '. 
They  urged  him  with  an  importunity  which  did  not 
lessen  his  displeased  taciturnity^.  They  recom- 
mended him  to  take  the  two  millions  offered  by  the 
French  king  for  the  redemption  of  his  children ;  and 
he  sarcastically  expressed  his  surprise,  that  Wolsey, 
who  had  pretended  to  be  his  friend,  should  press 
him  to  be  content  with  that  sum,  when  the  French 
government  had  long  since  offered,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  give  him  a  larger  amount^.  His  language 
became  only  more  peremptory,  as  he  was  further 
solicited   by   such   insincere  interposers*.      When 


*  'lie  answered,  that  he  had  sufficiently  justified  himself,  and  this, 
was  known  to  the  world,  nor  would  he  say  any  thing.  .  While  we  said 
the  confederates  had  come  to  particulars,  he  insisted,  and  that  very  oflen, 
that  tiiese  thines  ought  to  be  disclosed  tu  him ;  showing  himself  more 
ready  to  hear  tnan  to  speak/    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  94. 

.  '  '  To  which  he  replied,  that  we  should  shew  them.  When  we  an- 
swered, that  it  appeared  by  the  *  plcnissima  mandata,'  he  said,  it  was  bj 
no  means  contained  in  the  mandata.  Nor  could  we  extort  any  thing 
beyond  this,  although  we  stated,  that  it  was  not  customary  that  this 
should  be  inserted  in  the  mandatis,  but  that  it  was  enough  that  they 
were  sufficient,  and  the  orator  ready  to  act  upon  it.'    MS.  ib. 

*  *  We  replied  often,  that  it  was  in  some  measure  to  trifle  to  speak  as 
he  had  spoken,  and  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  the  Turks  must 
be  first  settled,  and  afterwards  the  peace  be  concluded.  But  he  per- 
sisted in  saying,  that  it  would  not  stand  upon  him  whether  peace  should 
be  so  concluded.'  Ib. 

^  '  He  said,  he  wondered  that  your  excellency  would  shew  that  in  this 
you  acted  for  him ;  because  the  king  of  France  had  long  since  promised 
to  satisfy  him  beyond  that.'    MS.  ib.  94. 

*  '  lie  added,  that  there  was  no  need  to  attempt  to  cajole  him,  be. 
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Dr.  Lee  mentioned  the  French  government's  ex-  chap. 
pression  of  its  thanks  for  Henry's  intercession  for  ^ — r^ 
the  release  of  its  king,  the  emperor  admitted  it  to 
have  been  a  kind  act  to  Francis,  but  took  care  to 
notice  that  it  had  been  effected  to  the  detriment 
of  himself,  the  liberator'.  On  the  assurance  of 
Wolsey  s  friendship  to  him,  and  advice  to  take  the 
two  millions  for  the  princes,  instead  of  Burgundy  '% 
be  remarked,  that  as  the  former  proposal  of  more 
than  that  sum  was  denied,  the  contradiction  was 
e?idence  of  his  unsafety  in  trusting  to  any  engage- 
ment with  the  French".  He  expressed  his  resolu- 
tion to  have,  therefore,  more  security  for  any  peace 
than  mere  treaties  *^.  He  would  insist  upon  Bur- 
gundy no  more ;  but  he  required  some  solid  cer- 
tainty for  the  continuance  of  the  pacific  arrange- 


caose  be  would  not  be  drawn  in  by  two  nor  by  ten  millions.  He  would 
DOC  declare  what  he  meant  by  these  words.'    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  94. 

'  *  The  king,  my  uncle,  did  therein  like  a  good  and  noble  prince :  but 
I,  that  let  him  go,  have  had  much  business,  and  much  displeasure  there- 
in: albeit,  I  am  well  content,  as  thereby!  declared  that  no  impediment 
ofdie  universal  peace,  should  stand  by  me.'    MS.  ib. 

**  He  said,  '  I  am  all  rendy ;  the  French  king  doing  that  he  ought  to 
do.'  I  am^wered,  *  Your  grace,  tendering  as  much  the  furtherance  of  his 
aatters  as  you  would  do  if  they  were  the  king  your  sovereign  lord's, 
bath  given  us  in  commandment  to  shew  to  his  mnjesty,  that  tou  have 
lome  good  and  firm  hope,  that  in  lieu  of  Bui^ndy,  tlie  French  ling  shall 
be  induced  to  give  two  millions  of  crowns.'    MS.  ib.  p.  99. 

"  '  Hereunto  he  said,  '  The  French  have  offered  me  more  than  this 
afore,  and  if  they  make  no  further  grant  to  my  lord  cardinal,  they  ofibr 
no  more  than  I  have  already  refused.'  Here  it  being  mentionec^  '  the 
French  denied  that  they  ever  made  you  any  such  offer,'  the  emperor 
replied, '  this  is  that  thing  that  putteth  me  in  much  fear  to  meddle  with 
the  Frenchmen,  for  their  examples  past  make  me  that  I  cannot  trust 
them.'    MS.  ib.  p.  100. 

"  He  said,  '  i  am  afraid  the  French  king  will  deceive  both.  I  trust 
well  hi  the  king  of  England,  but  mthout  any  his  blame,  he  may  be  de* 
ceived.  I  am  all  ready,  and  have  French  examples :  wherefore  there 
can  be  no  good  peace  for  me  except  I  be  put  in  good  surety.*  MS. 
ib.  p.  101. 
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BOOK  ments  that  should  be  concluded"'.  He  complained 
* — »  of  having  been  misrepresented,  and  of  the  French 
king^s  deceptions  *^ ;  and  at  last  opened  his  secret 
feelings  so  far  as  to  intimate,  that  he  might  adopt 
measures  in  defiance  of  all  anathemas,  even  to  de- 
pose the  pope,  who  had  jnst  granted  away,  to  his 
prejudice,  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  ".  He  pressed 
it  on  the  consideration  of  Henry,  whether  Francis 
meant  to  marry  his  daughter,  Mary,  in  opposition 
to  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  which  bound  him  to  wed 
the  Spanish  Eleanora^^ ;  and  the  ambassador  hint* 
ing  Henry's  indifference  on  that  subject,  and  earnest 
desire  of  friendship  with  him  '^,  Charles  ended  the 
conference  with  a  declaration  of  his  reliance  in  the 


"  Dr.  Lee  asking, '  Since  your  majesty  hath  declared  that  you  will  no 
more  stick  upon  your  demand  of  Bui^undy,  what  will  you  demand  in 
lieu  thereof?'  He  replied,  '  It  is  not  two  millions  that  can  move  me 
herein;  ne  ten  millions;  ne  money.  Surety  of  cuntinuaute  of  peace  it 
the  thins  I  most  desire ;  and  that  we  may*  set  all  our  powers  against  the 
Turks  without  fear.'    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  101. 

**  *  In  this  behalf  I  am  much  annoyed  and  slainlered.  The  French 
king  hath  deceived  me  so,  that  I  cannot  trust  his  promise.^  MS.  ib.  101. 

"  The  ambassador  thus  reports  this  important  pert  of  the  emperor*s 
conversation;  'The  pope  on  tne  other  side,  hath  given  away  my  kk^ 
dom  of  Sicily  to  nay  vasbal,  the  sieur  de  Valdemont,  and  to  the  same« 
the  governance  of  Naples ;  wliich  dealing  m^Ty  make  me  not  to  ttJce  km  at 
pope:  no,  not  for  all  the  excommunications  that  he  can  make;  fori 
stand  under  the  appealing  to  the  next  general  council.'  Dr.  Lee  sab- 
joined,  'He  somewhat  smiled  in  this  speaking;  but  yet  he  seemed  tberan 
to  be  somewhat  stirred  and  moved/    MS.  ib.  1 01. 

*^  <  Touching  the  marriage  of  my  lady  princess,  he  said,  '  the  king^s 
highness  being  so  wise  a  pnnce,  may  soon  perceive  whether  the  French 
king  desireth  it  for  his  highness'  profit  or  for  his  own ;  and  that  be 
doubted  not,  the  king,  being  a  virtuous  prince,  would  well  ponder  how 
the  thing  may  stand  with  good  conscience.'    MS.ib.  101. 

'^  '  And  when  we  said,  that  in  the  marriage,  his  majesty  may  be  well 
assured  that  the  king's  highness  will  make  no  haste  other  than  what 
reason  and  wisdom  will  require ;  and  that  whether  it  proceed  any  further 
or  not,  his  majesty  may  assuredly  trust,  that  nothing  shall  be  done  in 
the  matter  that  may  in  any  part  be  prejudicial  to  the  amity  between  the 
king  and  him—*    MS.  ib.  p.  102. 
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kinff  of  Eiurland's  honor  •*.  This  interview  gives  us  chap. 
tbe  nearest  insight  we  can  have  into  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  imperial  and  English  courts  towards 
each  other,  before  either  received  the  intelligence  of 
the  conquest  of  Rome,  and  tlie  humiliation  of  the 
pontiflf. 

In  the  same  month,  within  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  these  friendly  declarations,  and  six  days  only 
before  Bourbon  assaulted  Rome,  the  English  govern* 
menty  which  was  offering  itself  as  the  mediator  and 
impartial  arbiter  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
kings,  signed  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  with  the 
former,  not  only  renouncing,  as  it  might  do  without 
offence  to  any  other  power,  all  pretensions  of 
Etigland  to  the  crown  of  France,  on  payment  to 
the  successors  of  Henry  an  annuity  of  fif^y  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  to  himself  fifteen  thousand ;  but 
also  binding  itself  to  unite  with  Francis  in  demanding 
his  two  sions  from  the  emperor,  for  the  ransom  of 
two  millions  of  crowns  of  gold ;  and  in  case  Charies 
should  refuse  this  offer,  to  make  war  upon  him,  in 
conjunction  with  the  French  king,  in  the  ensuing 
July'^  Could  the  emperor  compare  this  hostile 
treaty  of  the  30th  April  with  Dr.  Lee's  commissioned 
language,  but  two  weeks  before,  and  ever  again  trust 
the  sincerity  of  any  English  cabinet  over  which 
Wolsey  presided?  Could  he  exculpate  Henry? 
Only,  by  the  supposition  of  that  infatuation  which 
all  Europe  perceived,   and  which  subjected  him  to 

I 

"*  '  He  thaDked  Uie  king  much  highly  thereof;  saying,  that  evermore 
he  hath  had  thb  confidence  in  the  king,  his  good  uncle/  MS*  Vesp. 
C.  4.  p.  loa. 

"  See  the  treaty  in  Rymery.Fed.  v.  14.  p.  ai8. 
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^^^^  the  cardinal,  as  a  child  .to  its  nurse:  and  one  of 
— '  whose  arts  of  influencing  him  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  suggesting,  unperceived  to  his  sovereign, 
the  ideas  he  wished  him  to  adopt,  and  to  receive 
them  back  as  Henry's  own  conceptions  and  recon- 
dite policy,  with  high  panegyric  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  king's  thoughts".  But  Wolsey  found  it  a 
difficult  task  to  induce  Henry  to  assume  hostilities 
against  Charles.  To  second  his  endeavors,  the 
bishop  of  Tarbes  had  come  from  France  to  England 
in  March,  to  urge  Henry  into  the  war  *' ;  but  tho 
Wolsey  supported  his  suit,  nothing  further  was 
done  than  the  treaty  of  April,  On  2  id  May,  secret 
intelligence  of  the  events  at  Rome  having  reached 
the  French  court,  the  same  prelate  came  again  to 
London,  with  stronger  hopes  of  success  ^*;  and  so 
far  prevailed,  in  the  angry  moment,  when  Henry 
first  heard,  in  all  their  exaggeration,  of  the  military 
outrages  on  the  pope  and  his  people,  which  were 

*^  As  a  specimen  of  the  ndroitness  of  the  cardinal,  and  of  the  compli- 
mentary dexterity  and  affected  humility  of  his  correspondence  with  nis 
sovereign,  the  following  may  be  adduced  : — ^  Whereas  your  grape  not 
only  desires  me  maturely  to  debate  and  to  consider  what  is  best  to  be 
done  therein,  but  also  to  advise  your  grace  with  diligence  of  my  poor 
advice  and  opinion  upon  the  same.' 

'  Sir !  when  I  consider  what  providing  foresight,  as  well  for  the  con- 
servation of  your  navy  from  dangers,  as  the  princely  zeal  that  ye  bear  to 
preserve  your  subjects  from  loss  of  their  goods,  with  the  substantial 
regard  that  ye  take  to  your  honor  and  surety,  in  considering  beforehand 
the  dangers  and  damages  that  in  this  suspect  time  may  ensue  to  your 
highness,  your  said  realm  and  subjects;  it  was  unto  my  smgular  reviving 
consolation  and  comfort/ 

*  Hereby,  I  evidently  perceive  that  no  man  can  more  groundly  consider 
the  politic  governance  or  your  said  realm,  nor  more  assuredly  look  to  the 
preser^'ation  thereof,  than  ye  yourself;  and,  therefore,  tho  your  grace, 
of  your  goodness,  require  my  poor  advice,  yet  well  assured  I  am,  tliat 
you  may  better  provide  remedies  for  the  same,  than  I  can  imaone  or 
aevise.  Nevertheless  to  accomplish  your  pleasure  and  comniandmeut, 
I  shall  declare  my  poor  ophdon.     Mo.  Gnlba.  B.  7.  p.  49,50. 

•'  Hall,  725.  »  lb. 


**  Notes  to  Bellay*s  Alem.  p.  319.  The  emperor  twice  asserted  to 
the  English  ambassadors  in  Spain,  that  the  French  king,  who  had  the 
eariiest  account  of  the  events  at  Rome,  had  sent  them  to  Uenry  painted 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  stimulate  the  English  king  against  the  emperor. 
Dr.  Lee*8  cipher  passage  on  his  letter  of  28th  June,  thus  notices  it : — 
*  He  (Charles)  snowed  us  by  his  letters,  that  after  the  news  of  Italj 
came  to  the  knowlege  of  the  French  king,  he  forthwith  sent  them  to  his 
grace,  painted  after  another  sort.  He  meant  against  himself:  which 
words  ne  spake  smiling,  desiring  us  to  keep  the  secret,  because  he  heard 
it  oat  of  France.'    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  156. 

^  On  5th  June,  Dr.  Lee  wrote  to  the  cardinal,  '  I  visited  John 
Almajrne.  He  asked  me  what  news  ?  I  said.  None,  but  what  he  knew 
of.'  '  Have  you  none  other  ? '  answered  he,  '  I  can  no  longer  forbear ;  * 
and  therewith  drew  out  of  his  bosom  a  paper  folded  together,  not  sealed^ 
wherein  was  written  in  Italian,  news  drawn  out  of  a  letter,  which,  he 
aaidy  came  to  him  by  means  of  Frenchmen.  Herein  was  comprised, 
that'the  5th  May  was  solemnly  published  in  England,  a  new  league 
offensive  and  defensive  between  the  king's  highness  and  the  French 
king ;  and  that  it  is  agreed  that  an  army  of  30,000  men  shall  be  sent  into 
Italy,  whereof  the  kmg  must  find  10,000 :  and  that  your  grace  would 
abortly  pats  over  to  speak  with  the  French  king ;  that  place  was  left  for 
the  emperor  to  come  in  to  it;  and  if  he  did  not,  the  herald  that  iraf 
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immediately  imputed  by  the  interested  parties,  to 
the  emperor's  express  command,  that  another  hasty 
engagement  was  made  on  the  29th  of  May,  by 
which  Francis  was  to  march  immediately  into  Italy 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  English  army  at 
the  same  time  was  to  invade  the  emperor's  Low 
Countries*', 

But  the  first  treaty  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  in- 
dignation of  the  court  of  Spain ;  and  the  English 
ambassador,  who  seems  to  have  been  left  ignorant 
of  it,  transmitted  to  Wolsey  the  account  of  its  remon- 
strances on  that  subject,  when  he  visited  its  state 
secretary,  whose  information  shows,  that  what  the 
cardinal  did,  afler  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of 
Rome,  he  had  determined  upon  before — especially 
bis  own  embassy  to  France,  and  a  herald's  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Charles  ^\      The  ambassador, 
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BOOK  astonished  at  news  so  contrary  to  his  own  instrac- 
tions,  had  no  resort  but  to  assert  its  falsehood  *^. 
He  reminded  the  Spanish  minister,  that  the  em- 
peror had  been  assured  that  no  treaties  with  France 
should  produce  hostility  to  him  ^^.  When  told  that 
Wolsey  would  not  hear  the  emperor's  explanations, 
he  could  only  declare  it  to  be  unworthy  of  belief  *^ — 
the  most  expressive  sarcasm  on  the  double-faced  car- 
dinal that  he  could  have  uttered  !  But  this  seems 
to  have  been,  in  some  respects,  an  honest  English 
ambassador,  for  in  the  same  dispatch  he  adds  his 
own  earnest  exhortations  to  Wolsey,  not  to  plunge 
England  into  a  war  with  Charles  ^'.     The  issue  of 


coming  v^ith  two  ambassadors,  sliould  denoonce  to  tbe  emperor  war  ot 
the  king's  behalf/    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  126. 

*  <  I  made  answer.  As  to  the  10,000  meu  into  Italy,  I  never  cooli 
nor  would  believe  it.  He  oweth  neither  the  king  good  heart,  nor  the 
e»pen>r,  that  wrote  it ;  and  that  I  doubt  not  it  shaU  be  evident  default  ia 
the  emperor,  if  the  king  do  break  with  him.'    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  ia6. 

*  <  I  made  answer,  that  of  (as  to)  the  league,  the  emperor  was  ad- 
vised that  it  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  him.'  MS.  ib.  120.  I  consider 
this  to  allude  to  the  singular  assurance  he  had  been  ordered  to  give  th^ 
emperor  on  this  subject,  which  was  meutioned  before. 

.  ^  <  So  be  might,'  siiid  he  (the  secretary),  <  but  my  lord  cardinal  woul^ 
not  hear  him,  but  told  him  that  they  would  sencf  ambassadors  to  tbr 
lemperor ;  and  further  wuuld  give  him  no  audience.'  I  said,  it  is  not 
predible  that  your  grace,  who  hath  so  fervently  and  iustantly  commanded 
ine  to  sue  to  the  emperor  on  your  behalf,  to  iucUne  to  the  peace,  and  to 
send  him  sufficiently  his  whole  mind,  would  not  give  ears  to  the  report 
of  the  emperor's  determination  when  it  arrived  there.'    MS.  ib.  127. 

*  He  put  this  in  cipher,  '  My  nature  of  allegiance,  and  my  oath 
thereupon,  constrainetn  me  to  utter  my  poor  mind  for  my  discha'rga  to- 
wards God  and  the  king's  grace :  for  altho  I  have  no  certainty,  jet  I 
have  some  conjecture  that  such  thing  is  on  foot.  But  many  tlungs,  at 
my  poor  wit  judgeth,  should  withdraw  the  king's  grace  ftom  war  witk 
the  emperor.  The  Brsi  is,  the  consideration  that  he  so  facilly  deHvered 
the  French  king  from  prison,  at  the  king's  (Henry's)  instance;  for,  when 
the  emperor,  with  his  council,  was  determined  to  see  Buigundy  delivered 
In  hana,  ere  they  would  deliver  him  out  of  prison,  yet  atler  he  had  heard 
by  me  the  king's  request  in  this  behalf,  he  forthwith  mitigated  his  rigor; 
and  only  upon  trust  of  the  French  king's  promise,  coodesceBdad  to  pot 
him  to  liberty.'    He  added  six  other  reasons.  MS.  ib.  198. 
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tliese  conferences  was,  that  the  emperor  agreed  to    ^^,^^- 
rabmit  all  things  to  Henry's  consideration^ 

Ttie  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Rome  and  of  the 
pope  was,  from  the  position  of  Spain,  whose  news 
o^wland  could  enter  it  only  thro  France,  nearly  a 
ttOinA  in  teaching  the  Spanish  court,  and  then  it 
came  in  varying  and  distorted  shapes,  some  accounts 
killing  the  pope  as  well  as  Bourbon,  and  others 
iwaking  the  duke  alive  and  besieging  him  ^K  But 
Henty  had  now  become  alarmed  at  the  emperor^s 
predominating  power,  and  interested  for  the  lament^ 
ftig,  soliciting,  and  humbled  pontiff.  On  i8th  June 
a  power  was  granted  to  Wolsey  to  proceed  to 
PraM^e^on  a  special  embassy,  whose  avowed  objects 
tRf^re  to  treat  with  its  government,  with  the  Vene- 
tians, and  with  the  pope  for  the  relief  of  the  latter  '**  j 
a&d  sir  Francis  Poyntz  was  sent  as  a  new  ambas- 
Mdor  to  Charles,  to  co-operate  with  the  bishop  of 
T^drbes  firom  France,  in  demanding  his  acceptance 
#f  their  terms,  or  in  denouncing  warfare  if  they  wer^ 
r^je&ttd  '*.  The  emperor  was  not  satisfied  with  their 
pv()pOi9itions '*,  but,  after  hearing  both  ambassa- 
(l6rd)  di^ssed  his  countenance  of  displeasure,  and 


*  It  was  on  5th  June,  that  Dr.  Lee  heard  and  sent  these  to  England. 
tM&.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  133-7. 

^  See  It  in  Ryroer,  v.  14.  p.  199. 

*  See  die  dispatch  of  Poyntz,  in  MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  146,  where  he 
details  his  audience  with  the  emperor  on  thei  4th  July.  The  ternis  pro- 
pose we>e,  two  millions  for  the  children;  Francis  to  give  up  his  ciaim 
to  N^aples  for  the  emperor  s  life,  and  for  a  pension  ;  and  also  his  feudal 
•upremacy  over  Artois  and  Flanders ;  and  that  duke  Sforza  shriuld  have 
liSiM,  pt^yii^  ^  emperor  *  an  honest  and  convenient  pension/  MS.  ib. 

*  Uis  answers  were,  '  that  the  two  millions  had  been  offered  bbfore. 
THe  offer  of  Naples  he  accounted  no  great  thing,  seeing  that  the  French 
litag  ImiI  given  afore  his  title  to  Monsieur  Valdemont ;  on  MilaU,  h^ 
oeTer  had  other  mind.'    MS.  ib,  147. 
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BOOK  relaxed  occasionally  into  a  jocularity,  with  remarks 
that  darted  some  deliberate  and  mild  irony  amid  his 
apparent  good  humor  ".  He  expressed  his  resolu- 
tion to  deliberate  further  with  his  cabinet.  His 
secretary,  two  days  afterwards,  indicated  his  desire, 
in  conjunction  with  the  chancellor,  to  confer  sepa- 
rately with  the  English  embassy.  Dr.  Lees,  to 
remove  all  suspicion  of  secret  practices  from  the 
French  mind,  communicated  this  intimation  to 
Tarbes,  who  desired  them  to  hear  what  was  meant, 
but  to  conclude  nothing  without  his  participation  '\ 
This  conference  took  place  on  9th  July,  when  the 
imperial  chancellor  hinted,  that  he  thought  they 
must  have  larger  offers  in  reserve.  Being  assured 
that  Henry  and  the  cardinal  deemed  these  to  be 
sufficiently  reasonable,  the  English  envoy  was  asto- 
nished and  baffled  at  being  told  that  the  French 
government  had  been  secretly  and  apart,  by  private 
agents,  proposing  more  advantageous  conditions  ^K 
This  disclosure,  that  Francis,  while  professing  to 
treat  only  in  unison  with  England,  openly,  by  re- 
gular ambassadors,  was  employing  his  own  inferior 
but  more  confidential  persons  to  gain  his  ends  a£» 


'^  '  Many  words  the  French  ambassador  had,  but  of  small  effect.  He 
well  kept  himself  in  good  moderation  and  temperance  in  all  his  parpofies. 
The  emperor,  for  his  part,  all  lowering  and  heavy  countenance  set  apart, 
was  content  sometimes  to  jest  with  Mr.  Tarties ;  sometimes  sniilinKy 
sometimes  laughing;  ^et  to  mingle  weighty  and  serious  words,  not  wii&- 
out  sting,  and  yet  with  all  gentleness  and  propension  to  give  good 
audience/    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  147. 

»«  MS.  ib.  147-8. 

^  M.  de  Pradt  replied,  <  The  French  king  hath  made  us  better  ofiers 
by  others,  and  by  some  of  no  great  degree ;  naming  a  secretary  sent  to 
Granada,  called  Comarce.'  We  answered,  *  The  Frenchmen  done  alt 
thisl'  They  offered  themselves  to  prove  it:  and  so  we  departed.* 
MS.ib.p  14«. 
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it  should  most  suit  him,   is  but  another  instance  chap. 
that  Machiavel  was  only  delineating  from  existing  .  ^^' 
9cenery  and  living  business  what  he  appeared  with 
a  contemptuous  tuition  to  inculcate. 

That  the  emperor's  mind  had  caught  the  knavish 
epidemy  of  his  day,  it  would  be  absurd  to  doubt. 
The   general   use  of  a   poisoned  weapon  induces 
others  to  think  it  necessary,  or  deters  them  from 
laying  it  aside  till  some  nobler  spirits  arise  to  prove 
that  manlier  courage  and  skill  will  always  have  the 
moral  superiority  and  the  ultimate  success.     Hence^ 
when  Wolsey's  letters  of  27th  June  reached  the 
English  envoys,  ordering  them  to  make  strong  re* 
presentations  to  the  emperor  "  touching  the  outra-. 
geous  dealings  of  his  people  at  Rome,  and  specially, 
for  the  captivity  of  the  pope's  person'*,"  his  majesty 
signified  his ,  regret  that  these  events  had  occurred, 
and  denying  the  pope  to  be  in  his  custody  or  in  his 
general's  power,  professed,  what  abundant  circum- 
etaticeis  prove  to  have  been  verbal  simulation,  earnest 
professions  of  humility  and  submission  to  the  pope  '^. 
But  whatever  he  felt  at  this  military  triumph,  and 
whatever  foresight  he  had  or  had  not  of  its  vast 
political  consequences  to  the  future  power  of  the 
papacy,  he  acted  his  unapproving  character  so  well, 

*•  MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  148. 

"  Dr.  Lee  states,  '  So  lamenting  the  thing,  we  gave  occasion  to  his 
miyesty  to  say  his  mind  herein.  Whom,  in  words,  we  found  nothing 
glad  of  the  things  of  Rome ;  but  rather  declared  himself  to  be  sorry  for 
them.  As  touching  the  pope,  he  said  that  he  neither  is  prisoner  in  his 
baods,  nor  in  his  captain's  hands ;  but,  that  the  confusion  which  now  is 
among  the  soldiers,  being  out  of  awe  or  rule,  constraineth  his  holiness  to 
Temaia  in  Castle  Angelo,  and  that  he  would  declare  to  all  the  worlds 
that  he  was  a  Christian  prince,  and  must  humble  child  of  the  church,  and 
of  his  holiness ;  which  bis  holiness  should  well  know ;  with  many  other 
od     words.'    MS.  ib. 
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BOOK  thftt  both  the  English  diplomatists  *',  and  the  nuncioi 
believed  him^',  and  the  public  saw  that  all  demon** 
strations  of -exultation  were  carefully  suppressed^. 
But  the  throne  of  Charles  was  then,  as  that  of  his 
successors  is  to  this  day,  in  secret  bondage  to  the 
Spanish  hierarchy ;  and  his  Italian  army  was  so 
far  self-willed  and  refractory  as  to  give  a  plausible 
Color  to  the  assurance,  that  they  also  were,  on  this 
point,  his  ungovernable  masters.  He  caused  his 
astonishment  to  be  again  signified  to  the  English 
embassy,  that  instead  of  their  conjunction  with 
France  being  serviceable  to  him  as  Wolsey  had  im* 
plied  it  was  meant  to  be,  the  French  government 
'*  did  now  offer  conditions  much  more  slender  than 
at  any  time  before,  whereas  he  thought  to  have 
some  advantage  by  the  king's  mediation*"."  Being 
desired  at  a  future  audience  to  inform  the  English 
court  of  "his  uttermost  resolution,"  he  declared  hil 
conviction  that  the  power  of  France  ought  to  be 
diminished;  and  suggested  the  benefit  of  forcing 
from  it  Burgundy  for  himself,  and  Boulogne  fof 
Henry**.     Finding  these   ideas  discouraged,   hhd 


*  <  We  thought  also,  that  he  spoke  these  words  very  heartily  and 
unfeignedly.'    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  148. 

*  *  As  not  only  we  tnought,  but  also  the  nuncio  in  manner  avowetb, 
that  the  emperor  herein  meancth  good  faith/    ib.  148. 

^  <  We  also  see,  that  all  preparations  of  triumph  which  were  busfly  in 
band  afore  the  reading  of  these  news,  were  forthwith  by  thd  etiiperor*s 
coinmand  laid  down/    ib.  148. 

«  MS.  ib.  149. 

^  After  he  had  made  insinuations  that  he  would  utter  condition^  that 
should  be  fat  enough,  meaning  that  he  would  ask  more  than  be  would  at 
length  covet  to  have,  he  said  what  is  put  in  cipher,  '  the  French  king  Is 
Boch,  that  neither  the  king  my  uncle,  nor  I,  may  trust  to  bim.  H^  wiU 
never  sit  still  until  his  feathers  be  pulled,  or  that  Charles  should  huve 
Burgundy,  and  Henry  some  other  thing  in  France;  and  heitit  ibds 
pulled,  peradventure  he  might  sit  still  and  be  somewhat  trusted.  Atoiofig 
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the  pope's  relief  demanded,  he  denied  his  ability  to  chaf. 
effect  it,  but  repeated,  as  before,  his  duteous  feelings 
to  the  pontifical  see'^^  So  little  was  the  correct 
news  of  the  events  at  Rome  known  in  Spain,  even 
in  the  middle  of  June,  that  the  Spanish  minister 
affirmed,  that  the  emperor  did  not  then  know  for 
certain  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was  dead^.  On 
the  25th  of  June  the  full  detail  having  been  com- 
municated, Charles  sent  for  the  English  ambassa* 
dors,  and  made  to  them  a  solemn  disavowal  of  his 
own  participation  in  what  had  taken  place  ^.  He 
lamented  the  military  excesses,  but  took  care  to 
imply  a  greater  regret  for  the  disrespect  shown  to 


>>  »■ 


this,  the  emperor  uttered,  that  he  had  heard  somewhat  that  the  king's 
grace  shall  have  Boulogne;  whereof  he  would  be  right  glad/  MS. 
Vesp.C.4.pu  151. 

^  H«  pentioned,  *  that  in  his  last  letters,  it  appeareth  that  all  the  cap- 
IttDS  Km  in  the  soldiers  Nnds,  and  that  if  he  were  there  himself,  it  cuufc^ 
be  i|QD«  other.  He  feared  that  he  must  be  in  their  hands ;  but  still,  he 
atid,  he  doubted  not  that  the  pope's  holiness  should  be  satisfied  to  hia 
ooot^otQieQt,  and  that  he,  the  emperor,  would  show  himself  a  Christian 
prince,  and  a  moit  obedient  child  of  the  church,  apd  of  his  holiness.*  {ie 
added,  '  they  shall  see  that  I  am  not  as  I  am  paiqted,  and  that  I  shall 
give  bis  holiness  cause  to  be  contented.*    MS.  ib.  15a. 

**  Oq  16th  June  1597i  Lee  wrote  from  Valladolid,  '  Some  say  the 
doke  of  Bourbon  is  dead.  John  Almayne  saith,  the  emperor  knoweth 
Dothiog  that  he  is  dead.'  MS.  ib.  p.  154.  But  on  35th  June,  the  empe- 
ror sent  for  them,  '  to  show  the  certain,  as  certain ;  the  other,  as  they 
be.*  He  then  produced  the  letters  from  the  prince  of  Orange^  dl^teo) 
14th  May,  describing  the  attack,  and  the  success,     ib.  15^. 

^  '  Avowing  (says  their  dispatch  of  a7th  June,)  with  hi^  band  o^tn 
laid  upon  his  breast,  that  these  things  were  done,  not  only  without  anv 
coQiaussion  given  by  him,  but  also  against  his  will,  and  that  to  hisniucq 
ditpleasare  and  sorrow.  He  well  knoweth  l^y  oath  taken  of  one  tha^ 
was  with  M.  Bourbon,  that  the  said  Bourbon  was  constrained  to  tak^ 
bis  journey  to  Rome,  which  he  could  not  avoid,  the  host  beipg  so  obsti- 
nately determined  thereto,  because  they  lacked  mone^r.  Here,  becausfl 
it  might  be  said  to  his  majesty,  why  do  you  maintain  if  you  be  not  abje 
to  pay  them,  he  said  this  was  per  force  of  them  that  pave  compelled 
bim  to  his  defence,  for  that  he  hath  been  always  desi|t)us  of  peace,  ana 
glad  of  any  reasonable  cpoditioos,  and  hath  always  souebt  the  pooe'a 
flpe^  wi))  and  peace  with  him,  bpt  could  never  attain  to  this  thing.*  MS. 
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the  pontiff^.  It  is  clear  from  such  expressions  that 
he  felt  it  expedient  to  have  the  pope's  future  friend- 
ship and  utilities,  tho  he  secretly  desired  such  a 
reduction  both  of  his  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
power  as  would  keep  the  tiara  in  due  subordination 
to  the  imperial  and  kingly  crown.  He  wished  a 
pope  diminished  into  a  mufti. 

Altho  the  English  embassy  gave  further  indica- 
tions that  Francis  was  privately  negociating  for  his 
own  interests  quite  distinct  from  England,  from  the 
disclosures  of  the  imperial  ministers*^,  and  from  the 
sudden  coming  of  an  observantine  friar,  for  diplo- 
matic objects^ ;  and  altho  it  was  also  taking  care  of 
Wolsey's  pensions  from  Spain*' ;  yet  the  cardinal, 


^  <  Often  he  repeated  that  the  things  of  Rome  were  mocb  cEsplestant 
to  him  ;  and  that  altho  he  had  sorrow  at  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, and  so  much  man  slaughter,  and  that  some  of  his  subjects  and 
servants,  besides  the  horrible  and  heinous  things  done  against  the  city 
to  which  he  pretend eth  title,  yet,  he  mvch  more  sorrowed  that  they  hmA 
so  little  regard  to  the  pope's  person^  and  the  contempt  done  to  the 
cardinals/    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  155. 

^  Dr.  Lee  wrote  to  Wolsey,  *  1  call  to  my  remembrance  the  words  of 
M.  de  Pradt  and  J.  Almayne,  that  they  well  know,  that  if  the  French 
king  might  once  break  the  old  knot  between  the  king's  highness  and  the 
emperor,  then  he  would,  at  his  own  hand,  make  his  peace  with  the  em- 
peror ;  and  that  it  was  always  against  the  French  king's  mind  that  the 
peace  should  be  intreated  in  England ;  and  that  the  French  king  pro- 
Toked  the  emperor  to  join  with  him  to  take  Calais  from  the  king's  grace/ 
MS.  ib.  p.  156. 

*•  *  He  then  is  come.  Ave  Maria,  the  observant ;  a  great  practiser 
in  business,  of  princesses,  whom  I  have  seen  with  the  king's  grace.  To 
ensearch  whereabout  he  went.  My  lord  Worcester  and  I  heard  mass  at 
the  observants,  and  there  I  first  saluted  him,  and  appointed  the  neit 
morrow  we  should  all  dine  together  at  my  house,  lie  told  us  that  he 
was  sent  from  the  French  king  to  the  emperor,  to  entreat  the  peace,  and 
for  the  pledges.  Further,  specially,  he  showed  us  none.  Your  grace's 
high  wisdom  shall  better  ponder  what  this  secret  practice  meaneth  than 
I  can.'    MS.  ib.  p.  156. 

*  On  14th  July,  Dr.  Lee  wrote  to  WoIscy,  '  to  advertise  your  grace 
how  the  thing  standeth  touching  your  pensions.  This  troublous  time 
at  Rome  keopeth  from  us  an  answer  of  such  letters  as  we  sent  to  his 
holiness  from  the  emperor,  in  declaration  of  such  pension  assigned  by 
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on  the  3d  of  July,  began  his  stately  and  mysterious    chap. 

embassy  to  the  court  of  France  '**.     As  it  was  really  * * 

his  arm  and  soul  that  wielded  the  military  power  of 
England,  the  two  great  rivals  in  Europe  were  emu- 
lous to  discover  a  bribe  that  would  be  large  enough 
to  affect  him,  who  was  so  notable  a  prototype  of 
Spenser's  lady  Munera — 

<  With  golden  hands  and  feet  of  silver  dye.'    iii.  p.  179, 

The  emperor's  cabinet  had  found  out  that  Francis 
had  speculated  on  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  pope, 
and  of  establishing  a  new  papacy,  limited  to  France, 
and  had  talked  of  proposing  to  Wolsey  to  be  this 
revolutionary  pope,  or  its  dignified  patriarch  ".  To 
countermine  this  project,  the  imperial  minister  sug- 
gested to  the  English  envoy,  that  the  English  car- 
dinal had  once  desired  a  legantine  power  over  Lower 
Germany,  and  that  he  might  now  obtain  it,  or  its 
patriarchate  instead  '\     These  ideas  are  evidence  to 


him  to  your  grace  in  Toledo.  Before  the  bull  thereof  cometh,  the  arch- 
btsbop  can  m  induced  to  no  pajment.  Palencia  hath  paid  all,  saving 
for  Midsummer  last  past.  When  the  time  is  passed,  we  shall  call  on 
him  withal  diligence.'      MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  P  159. 

**  It  was  reported  that  he  carried  with  him  i,aoo,ooo  pounds.  Hal), 
738.  H&lnnaed  at  Calais  *  16  barrels  all  full  of  gold,  which  were  deU- 
Tered  to  the  captain  of  the  castle  in  charge.*  ib.  729.  The  ambassadors 
joined  with  him  were,  Tunstall,  bishop  of  London ;  Sandes,  lord  chain- 
oei^in;  the  earl  of  Derby;  sir  Henry  Guildford,  and  sir  Thomas 
More.    ib. 

'*  Dr.  Lee,  on  14th  July,  informed  Wolsey,  '  in  the  letters  shewed 
us  by  M.  de  Buclans,  from  the  emperor,  was  written  in  terms,  (he  puts 
it  in  cipher,)  the  French  king  would  offer  to  your  grace  the  papality  of 
France,  vel  potriarchatum ;  for  the  Frenchmen  would  no  longer  obey  the 
church  of  Rome.'    MS.  ib.  159.  .    -    f. 

"  *  The  same  morning  afore  I  saw  these  letters,  and  now  I  percdive  by 
this  oc<:nsion,  M.  de  Buclans  said  to  me,  '  My  lord  cardioaPs  grace  once 
desired  to  have  the  legatie  per  inferiorem  Germaniam  :  if  his  grace  will 
have  it  now,  sive  patriacnatum,  I  doubt  not  he  shall  have  it.  He 
willed  me  to  write  tnis.    I  replied,  that  I  doubt  not  but  your  grace  will 
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BOOK  US  that  veneration  for  the  popedom  was  at  a  lowef 
ebb  in  the  minds  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe 
than  in  that  of  Henry.  That  Wolsey  was  laboring 
to  convert  the  pope's  embarrassed  situation  into  an 
enlargement  of  his  own  political  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  we  have  the  additional  evidence  of  Guicci- 
ardini  *',  and  of  his  own  treaty  at  Amiens  ^\ 

Urged  again  by  the  intimations  of  hostilities  from 
England  if  the  war  continued,  the  emperor  agreed 
in  consequence  of  its  interference,  to  ask  for  Bur- 
gundy no  more,  and  not  ^^  to  stick  to  the  treaty  of 
Madrid^'."  Objecting  to  grant  the  Milanese  to 
Sforza,  as  that  would  be  yielding  it  virtually  to 
France ;  his  minister  proposed  to  give  it  to  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  Henry's  natural  son,  with  the  Portu* 
guese  princess  for  his  wife  '^.  This  was  mentioned 
again  with  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  for  her 
portion  '^  In  the  meantime  the  bishop  of  Tarbes 
had  his  secret  communications  with  the  imperial 
cabinet,  and  especially  with  the  lady  Eleanora^*, 
The  public  and  private  negociations  floated  on  in 

little  esteem  the  thing.  Notwithstanding,  I  thought  it  convenient  to 
write  it,  that  your  grace  may  perceive  how  phantasies  mo.'  MS.  Vetp. 
C.  4.  p.  160. 

**  He  mentions,  that  Wolsey  had  sent  the  protonotario  GambenH  to 
persuade  the  pope  to  appoint  him  the  universal  vicar  of  the  papacy  m 
France,  £nglanu  and  Gennan v.     L.  1 8.  p.  78. 

**  It  was  an  article  of  one,  dated  19th  August  1527,  that  he  shouM  be 
the  vicar  generul  of  all  the  English  dominions.  Le  Grand,  1.  p.  57.  Hall 
•ays,  the  pope  sent  him  a  bull  to  this  effect  while  he  was  in  France,  p.  *jS% 

**  Lett,  of  sir  F.  Poynts,  of  l8th  July.     MS.  Vesp.  C.4.  p.  163. 

«  lb.  p.  168.  "  lb.  p.  172. 

^  The  dispatch  of  a2d  July  states,  that  tho  '  Tarbes  bath  said  he 
durst  not  visit  madame  £leanora  for  fear  of  us,  yet  notwitbstaodliiig  thio^ 
he  hath  confessed  to  us,  that  without  our  knowledge  or  cooseot,  be 
kath  been  with  her.  De  Buclans  said  he  has  been  m3i  her  three  tinea, 
and  evermore  at  10  o'clock  at  night.'    MS.  ib.  174. 
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Aiese  undecided  and  varying  currents,  and  on  the    chap. 
sad  July,  the  Spanish  court  became  apprized  diat 
Wolsey  had  actually  arrived  in  France  *^ 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1527  that  Wolsey  had 
projected  this  journey,  and  as  its  private  object  im- 
mediately concerned  the  throne,  he  was  permitted, 
to  his  own  delight,  to  give  his  embassy  as  much 
royal  state  and  splendour  as  a  subject  could  warrant* 
ably  assume.  His  plan  and  preparations  being  com- 
pleted, the  bishop  of  Bath  and  sir  Anthony  Brown, 
the  English  ambassadors  at  Paris,  on  1st  July  ap- 
prized the  French  court  at  St  Denys,  that  the  car- 
dinal was  setting  out  on  his  journey.  The  lady 
regent  instantly  made  it  a  previous  point,  that  Wolsey 
should  not  enter  France  further  than  Amiens.  What- 
ever was  her  motive  for  this  limitation  of  his  advance, 
she  gave  it  the  mask  of  civility,  by  adding,  that  the 
king  her  son  was  recovered  sufficiently  of  his  fever 
to  meet  him  in  that  city ;  and  tho  the  envoys  sug- 
gested that  Wolsey  would  be  glad  to  travel  more 
onward  himself,  instead  of  putting  Francis  to  any 
peril  or  inconvenience,  she  assured  them  there  was 
no  such  danger,  and  kept  firm  to  her  resolution  that 
the  cardinal's  state  exhibition  should  be  circum- 
scribed to  Amiens ;  a  boundary  that,  withholding 
him  from  the  stare  and  expected  acclamations  of  the 
Parisians  and-  the  rest  of  France,  could  not  be  a 
welcomed  restriction  to  his  craving  vanity.  She 
suggested,  in  coincidence  with  her  national  politics, 
and  as  a  stimulus  to  the  determinations  of  the  English 
government,  that  Christian  princes  could  not,  con- 

^  —      n  I  ■  .-...■■  ■  -  ,  .    ■  .  ,  .  , 

^,  Sec  letter  of  this  dhte.    MS.  Vc&p.  C.  4.  p.  476. 
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BOOK  sistently  with  their  honor,  suffer  their  ecclesistical 
.  head  to  be  kept  in  servitude  and  captivity — that  no 
cause  could  authorize  any  prince  of  his  own  authority 
to  put  the  pope  to  ransom,  or  to  keep  him  a  pri- 
soner ;  and  ^'  that  princes  should  withdraw  their 
obedience  from  a  pope  being  in  captivity  **" ; "  a  dan- 
gerous suggestion  to  the  papacy,  which  Wolsey  did 
not  forget. 

Gn  3d  July,  Wolsey  began  his  journey,  with  one 
thousand  two  hundred  lords  and  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back ^\  parsing  thro  London  three  in  a  rank,  in  black 
velvet  livery  coats,  and  most  of  them  with  great 
chains  of  gold  about  their  necks.  All  his  own  yeo- 
men, and  the  servants  of  the  others,  followed  in 
tawny  livery.  His  twenty  sumpter  mules,  with  the 
cash  and  carriages  of  his  train,  preceded,  guarded 
by  a  great  number  of  bowmen  and  spears.  His 
scarlet  cloak  bag,  embroidered  richly  with  cloth  of 
gold,  was  carried  by  a  gentleman,  separately,  and 
his  mace  by  another,  both  bare  headed.  Two  un- 
covjered  priests  followed  with  his  seals  and  vene- 
rated hat,  and  two  more  with  his  great  silver  pillars* 
The  bearers  of  his  two  large  crosses  of  silver  rode 
immediately  before  him,  who  was  seen  in  a  cardi- 
naFs  most  sumptuous  attire,  with  gilt  stirrups  on 
his  mule,  whose  trappings  were  crimson  velvet**. 
Harbingers  passed  on  before  him,  to  announce  his 
coming,  and  provide  for  his  train ;  and  at  Canter- 
bury he  had  a  litany  to  the  virgin  sung  by  the 
monks,  for  the  pope,  while  he  chose  to  kneel  at  the 


'.  ■■    V 


•*  It  is  printed  in  tliis  l«tter.   Strype's  Eccl.  Mem.  v.  1 .  p.  45-7'  App- 
•^  HaJI,  738.  *'  Cavend.  1.  p.  86,  87. 
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door  on  cushions,  weeping  "  very  tenderly  for  heavi-  chap. 
ness  that  the  pope  was  at  that  present  in  such  cala- 
mity and  great  danger  of  the  lance  knights  *^"  He 
landed  at  Calais  on  i  ith  July,  and  announced  him- 
self to  have  been  appointed  the  king's  lieutenant 
general,  thus  adding  military  dignity  to  his  eccle- 
siastical state ^^  As  he  moved  from  that  town,  all 
the  knights  and  soldiery  who  carried  spears  at 
Calais,  Guines,  and  Hammes,  attended  upon  him, 
in  black  velvet,  with  massy  chains  of  gold.  This 
was  his  travelling  costume ;  and  his  train  occupied 
nearly  a  mile  of  the  road  in  its  length  of  parade**. 
His  own  space,  not  a  thousandth  part  of  it — the 
rest,  the  retinue  of  his  ostentation.  He  chose  to  be 
publicly  incensed,  like  a  pagod,  before  he  entered 
Calais.  In  the  lantern  gate,  carpets  and  cushions 
were  placed  for  him,  on  which  he  kneeled  and  made 
his  prayers  in  the  open  air,  and  there  he  was  "xensed 
with  two  great  censors  of  silver,  and  sprinkled  mih 
holy  water,  before  .all  the  worshipfullest  pei^ons  in 
the  town,  who  received  him  in  most  solemn  wise**." 
From  this  proud  mockery  of  things  sacred,  he  rose 
up,  knd  with  all  the  assembly  singing  before  him, 
passed  on  to  St.  Mary's  church,  where  "  turning 
hicnself  to  the  people,  he  gave  them  his  benediction, 
and  clear  remission  *^"  He  displayed  the  same 
assuming  arrogance  of  spirit  when  at  church,  after- 


"  Cavend.  p.  08.  "^  lb.  p.  90. 

**  lb.  p.  100.  Mr.  Singer  has  given  an  interesting  print  of  the  cardi- 
xial  and  his  suite  on  their  progress,  from  a  MS.  of  M.  Douce,  p.  86. 

•■.  Cavend.  p.  89. 

*'  lb.  Francis  had  granted  him  letters  patent  to  pardon  crimes  in 
f  ranee,  and  to  open  the  prisons  in  all  the  places  he  should  pass  thro. 
See  them  in  Ryraer,  p.  aoj. 
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BOOK    wards,  with  the  king  of  France  at  Amiens,  in  causing 
\     '  his  own  rich  seat  to  be  placed  three  steps  higher 
than  that  of  the  sovereign  of  the  countiy  whom  he 
was  visiting". 

Our  ancient  world  may  have  had  lizards  as  lai^e 
as  elephants;  and  mammoths  and  mastadons  that 
would  realize  some  of  Swift's  Brobdignagian  imrn'* 
ginations.  When  nature  presents  us  with  sudi 
prodigies,  we  contemplate  them  with  astonishment 
and  awe,  as  the  magnificent  workmanship  of  the 
illimitable  Creator.  But  when  a  puny  fellow  crea^ 
ture,  like  ourselves,  no  greater  by  birth,  and  no 
grander  by  merit,  attempts,  thro  accumulated  stage 
show,  to  out-stretch  both  bis  equals  and  his  8Upe» 
riors,  we  feel  that  it  is  neither  moral  substance  nor 
intellectual  magnitude,  and  dislike  the  pompous 
trifler  who  is  fruitlessly  striving,  by  undue  self  pro^ 
trusion,  to  compel  our  dread  or  to  extort  our  admi<^ 
ration^.  But  as  this  was  the  most  arrogant  tx* 
hibition  of  Wolsey*s  personal  state,  so  it  was  the 
last.  The  worm  was  at  this  moment  beginning  to 
corrode  the  root  of  all  his  greatness  while  he  was 
busy  in  extending  its  soaring  ramifications.  Never 
did  any  one  want  more  than  did  Wolsey  at  this 
juncture  that  French  king's  counsellor,  who,  being 
asked  by  his  sovereign,  as  he  was  retiring  from  the 
court,  to  leave  him  some  general  rules  for  the  best 
government  of  his  kingdom,  took  a  paper  and  wrote. 


«•  Cav.  p.  103. 

*  His  friend  Cavendish,  who  has  described  his  kst  scenes  with  so 
much  kindness,  yet  could  not  close  them  without  remarking,  <  I  assore 
jou,  in  the  time  of  his  authority  and  glory,  he  was  the  kanf^Mmt  man  in 
all  his  proceedings  that  then  lived.'     1.  p.  325. 
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on  its  top,  "  Moderation" — in  the  middle,  "  Mode*    chap. 
ration" — and   at  the  bottom,   the  same  emphatic, 
wise,  and  friendly  admonition. 

From  Calais  he  passed  thro  Boulogne  ^^  and  Mont« 
reaP^  with  a  day's  short  rest  at  each  till  he  reached 
Abbeville ^^ ;  but  here  he  wasted  almost  a  fortnight 
Fr»icii3  made  no  rapid  movement  towards  him,  and 
he  had  been  himself  proscribed  from  seeking  the 
French  sovereign.  He  went  at  last  to  Picquigny 
Castle,  about  six  miles  from  Amiens  ^S  and  the  first 
persons  of  the  royal  court  who  approached  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  interview  were  Louisa  the  regent, 
and  her  daughter  Margaret,  now  the  wife  of  the 
king  of  the  contested  and  subordinate  province  of 
Navarre  ''^.  It  was  not  till  the  third  day  of  August 
that  Francis  came  to  Amiens,  and  Wolsey  on  the 
next  day  proceeded  from  Picquigny  to  meet  him^*; 
but  Francis  unexpectedly  advancing  from  the  town 
towards  him  before  he  had  put  on  that  state  dress 
in  which  he  chose  to  be  seen  by  the  king,  he  dis« 
mounted  hastily  into  a  little  chapel  by  the  road  side, 
to  decorate  himself  in  richer  apparel,  and  to  mount 
a  new  mule,  superbly  trapped  in  velvet,  pearled  with 
gold,  with  deep  golden  fringes,  silver  stirrups,  and 
gold-embossed  bridle,  making  his  appearance  a  gor- 


^  Cav.  93.    He  left  Calais  aad  July.  Hall,  p^T^g. 

^  Cav.  95.  At  Boulogne,  a  pageant  was  set  up,  representing  him  as  a 
cardinal  pulling  down  the  emperor,  and  setting  up  the  pope.  Hall,  729. 

»  Cav.  96. 

^  Cav.  97.  The  English  ambassadors  at  the  Spanish  court  were 
there  infurmed,  and  wrote  to  Wolsey  on  aad  July,  *  the  French  king 
viaketh  all  the  delays  possible  not  to  meet  with  your  grace,  nfore  ha 
1m6  word  from  M.  de  Tarbes;  for  he  would  fain  do  somewhat  with  the 
emperor  bafore  lie  came.'    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  17B. 

'«  Cav.  98.  •'•  Hall,  7a9. 
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geous  display  of  glittering  splendor^*.    A  fortnight^s 
evening  festivity  and  daily  business  concluded  the 
public  negotiations  at  Amiens,  in  which  only  the 
co-ambassadors  of  Wolsey  participated ;  and  on  i  Sth 
August  that  treaty  of  federation  vtras  signed,  the 
contents  of  which  were  not  withheld  from  the  poli- 
tical world  ^^.    The  most  important  of  these  conven- 
tions was,  another  treaty,  by  which  the  two  govern- 
ments declared  that  the   pope,   while  a  prisoner, 
could  convoke  no  general  councils;  that  all  bulls 
and  briefs  he  might  issue  during  his  captivity  should 
be  deemed  null,  if  to  the  prejudice  of  either  of  the 
sovereigns,  or  of  Wolsey 's  legation;  that  Wolsey 
might  assemble  the  English  clergy,  and  with  the 
bishops  regulate  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  the  do-  . 
minions  of  England ;  and  that  the  pontiff  should  bc^ 
requested  to  appoint  the  cardinal  his  vioar-generaL 
in  all  the  countries  held  under  the  English  crown  ^'^ 
Having  concluded  these  arrangements^  on  which  n» 
secrecy  was  deemed  necessary,  the  diplomatic  con^ 
ferences  at  Amiens  closed,  and  Wolsey,  on  2d  Sep* 
tember^'  proceeded,  with   Louisa  and  Francis,  to 
Compiegne,  a  town  twenty  miles  distance  from  the 


'^  Cav.  p.  100. 

^  Its  chief  stipulations  were,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  should  many 
Mary,  but  no  time  was  fixed.  If  these  nuptials  should  not  take  place, 
yet  the  treaties  of  Auo^ust  1525,  and  30th  April  15^6,  should  continao  in. 
ibrce.  It  postponed,  for  an  indetinite  period,  the  meeting  between 
Francis  and  Henry  at  Calais.  It  settled  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  Henry 
towards  the  war.  Francis  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  marry  Eleanora. 
Kymer,  14.  p.  203.     See  it  also  in  Herbert,  and  Le  Grand,  1.  p.  55-7. 

''14  Rym.  313.  The  French  church  was  to  be  governed  in  an 
analogous  manner. 

'^  Le  Grand,  1.  p.  57.  Our  next  chapter  will  contain  some  important 
facts,  from  new  documents,  on  Wolsey 's  journey  to  Amiens,  and  hb 
objects  in  it. 
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idler,  to  discuss  the  more  private  transaction  which    chap. 
bad  mainly  brought  him  into  France. 

While  Wolsey  had  been  embarking  for  Calais, 
Henry  on  loth  July  wrote  to  cardinal  Cibo,  from 
Windsor,  expressing  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  pope 
on  his  imprisonment,  with  great  indignation  against 
those  who  were  confining  him ;  announcing  the  mis- 
sion of  Wolsey  to  Francis,  and  inviting  the  cardinal 
and  his  coadjutors  to  meet  the  English  minister,  and 
consult  on  the  measures  most  likely  to  effect  the 
pontiff's  liberation**.     But  however  warmly  the  feel- 
ings of  the  English  king  were  expressed,  or  were 
i^y  interested  for  the  pope,  an  equal  congeniality 
with  them  was  not  displayed  by  Francis,  either  to 
Clement  or  to  Henry ;  he  continued  his  secret  prac- 
tices with  the   emperor  notwithstanding  Wolsey's 
pfeseace  and  negotiations ;  and  the  Spanish  court, 
}^  order  to  lessen  an  amity  that  was  dangerous  to 
'^  power,  made  no  scruple  of  intimating  them  to 
^€  English  embassy,  nor  -of  asserting  that  Francis 
Joshed  to  arrange  with  the  emperor  without  Eng- 
^d's  intervention*',  and  therefore  cautioned  Wolsey 
^f)t  to  be  misled  by   any  pretence  of  a   contrary 
Mature**.     The  emperor  gave  his  public  answer  to' 
Vhe  English  embassy,  on  the  terms  he  required  from 

. 

"  Lett,  de  Princ.  v.  a.  p.  232. 

*'  '  On  2ad  July,  Dr.  Lee  stated,  that  a  Spanish  minister  had  infonned 
him,  that  Francis  *  would  open  him  all  ways  of  peace,  so  that  he  might 
have  less  to  do  with  tlie  Englishman/  He  said  plainly  to  me,  <  they  will* 
forsake  you  if  we  would  ;*  which  I  could  not  believe/  MS.  Vesp.  C.  4. 
p.  17B.  On  31st  July,  Lee  apprized  his  court,  that  Francis  was  stiJi 
privately  practising  with  the  emperor,   ib.p.  184* 

"  Id  the  end  he  said,  '  the  emperor  desireth  you  to  write  to  my  lord> 
csfdiiialy  that  for  no  cause  that  the  French  may  pretend  with  him,  he 
would  leave  to  do  llis  thinss  for  his  best  purpose  and  furtherance,  that  he 
pofsihly  may  for  the  king."    MS.  ib.  17B. 

MOD-  HIST.  VOL,  IL  K 
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BOOK  France  before  he  liberated  its  princes  ** ;  and  in 
August  addressed  an  official  letter  to  Henry,  charging 
Clement  with  having  rekindled  war  in  christendotn ; 
with  leaguing  with  Francis  on  his  release,  to  expel 
the  imperial  forces  from  Italy  and  Naples ;  and  with 
breaking  the  truce  that  Moncado  had  made.  The 
attack  on  Rome  was  imputed  to  the  soldiers  resisting 
the  \^ill  of  their  captains,  and  still  more  "  to  the 
equitable  judgment  of  heaven  for  its  offences ;"  and 
the  advice  and  aid  of  the  English  government  were 
requested  to  repair  the  evils  which  Christianity  vras 
enduring'*. 

The  English  envoy  solicited  Charles  to  trend  an 
ambassador  to  join  Wolsey  in  the  conferences  at 
Amiens  *^      It  was   important  to   Wolsey 's  secret 
object  to  have  a  Spanish  minister  there  with  whom 
he  might  pursue  his  confidential  communications. 
It  was  as  obviously  the  imperial  policy  to  defeat  his 
meditations,  and  therefore  to  withhold  this  mode  oC 
facilitating  them.     Tho  the  cardinal  remained  above 
two  months  in  France,  no  Spanish  agent  appeared  ; 
yet  as  far  as  his  public  negotiations  went,  it  is  ob^ 
servable  that  they  did  not  pledge  Henry  into  anjf 
immediate  or  active  warfare  against  the  emperors 
and  Wolsey  took  care  to  assure  his  ambassador  iim 

••  See  it  in  Rymer,  v.  14.  p.  199-301. 

•*  Lett.  Princ.  v.  a.  d.  334. 

**  Dr.  I^ee  sugeestea  this  to  the  secretary,  on  the  I5ih  Aug.  VcH>j- 
C.  4.  p.  189;  and  acain  to  the  emperor  himselF,  more  earnestly,  a  ft#^ 
days  afterwards,  as  lie  thus  mentioned  to  Wolsey,  <  We,  on  the  bebdl^ 
and  in  the  name  of  your  grace,  most  humbly  besought  his  majesty,  to^ 
be  now  content  to  send  to  your  grace  unto  France  one  of  his  coundl^p' 
a  man  of  experience,  with  his  most  ample  instructions,  and  moti  $ecreif^ 
profound,  and  full  resolution ;  alleging,  thatvour  grace  could  not  kM^ 
turry  for  the  great  train  which  you  have.'    The  answer  of  Charies  was, 
'  I  pray  you  have  patience.'    MS.  ib.  190. 
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France  that  he  meant  them  to  be  favorable  to  him^. 
Could  he  suppose  that  the  penetrating  French  ca- 
were  insensible  of  this  tendency?  Whoever 
to  cajole  two  contending  parties  into  a  belief 
that  he  is  befriending  the  one  against  the  other,  will 
find  that  he  is  deceiving  only  himself  by  attempting 
a  fraudulent  impossibility.  Each  detects  the  incon- 
sistent hypocrite,  and  trusts  his  sincerity  no  more. 
It  was  in  the  spirit  of  supporting  this  double  cha- 
racter, that  Wokey  contrived  the  English  embaissy 
at  Valladolid,  and  his  own  communication  thro  it 
with  the  emperor.  Even  so  late  as  the  1 3th  October, 
he  directed  assurance  to  be  made  in  his  name  of  his 
great  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  imperial  sove** 
reign '^,  who  had  too  often  been  deluded  with  the 
cardinal's  verbal  rhetoric,  and  too  often,  as  now,  had 
detected  its  contradiction  with,  his  conduct,  to  be 
again  misled,  or  to  conceal  the  inefficacy  on  his 
mind,  of  such  light- winged  flutterers  "^  It  is  but 
justice  to  remark,  that  the  French  king  was  fully 
Wolsey's  rival  in  this  two-faced  diplomacy :  while 


09m 


'  **  Dr.  Lee  states,  thnt  the  Spanish  secretary  of  state,  on  23(1  August, 
Viewed  him,  '  that  their  ambassador,  resident  in  France,  had  written  (o 
^e  emperor,  that  your  grace  called  him  and  shezoed  him,  how  you  had  with 
ihe  French  kin^  with  madanie  and  M.  de  Alen^on  extremely  labored, 
luqae  ad  sangumem,  to  obtain  such  conditions  as  might  satisfy  hit  ma- 
fes^,  and  that  you  have  induced  them  to  good  points,  such  as  the  French 
kiiuE  will  not  pass/    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  189. 

"^  On  24th  October,  Dr.  Lee  wrote  from  Burgos,  that  the  bishop  of 
Worcester  had  arrived  there  00  the  13th.  *  At  his  first  comins  to  the 
jemperor's  person,  among  other  words  of  commendation  md  declaration 
jof  the  king  and  your  grace's  good  mind  to  advance  the  peace,  and  of  yoi^r 
grace's  special  progennon  to  do  any  thing  wherein  you  might  do  service  to 
has  majesty.'    MS.  ib.  p.  208. 

"  *  He  murmured  that  he  understood  that  the  king  did  help  against 
faim  with  money,  and  that  he  could  not  believe  it,  and  that  your  grace 
had  something  written  in  defringement  of  his  honor,  with  other  words  we 
could  not  well  perceive.'    MS.  ib.  p.  20B. 
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BOOK  he  negotiated  in  apparent  frankness  with  England 
^*  on  one  side  of  the  Pyrennees,  he  was  sedulously 
acting  on  the  other  to  set  the  emperor's  mind  against 
it  by  his  private  communications  to  his  expectant 
queen,  the  favoring  Eleanora*^  What  could  be 
gained  by  such  duplicity,  which,  as  each  side  was 
practising,  each  suspected  and  discerned,  and  which 
therefore  never  deluded  the  mutual  deceivers  ?  It 
only  made  the  greatness  that  used  it  a  dreaded  and 
disliked,  tho  a  resplendent  spectacle ;  like  the  ice 
rock,  which  sparkling  with  gaudy  colors  from  the 
sunbeams  that  surround  it,  yet  is  soon  regarded  with 
aversion  for  its  cheerless,  alarming,  and  destructive 
power '**. 

*  Dr.  Lee  added  of  Charles,  '  he  was  much  altered,  which  we  weU 
perceive  was  by  reason  of  two  letters,  one  from  the  king,  (of  France), 
another  from  the  chancellor,  which  the  orator  of  France  shewed  to  the 
lady  Eleanora,  leaving  them  in  her  hands/  MS.  Vesp.  C.  4;  p.  ao8.  Of 
conrse  for  her  to  show  her  brother. 

^  If  any  part  of  modem  history  can  make  us  disgusted  with  dissiiim- 
lation  and  duplicity,  it  must  be  the  statesmanship  and  diplomacy  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  sixteentli  century.  Antient  liistory,  with  all  the  im-' 
putea  falsity  and  perfidiousness  of  the  '  Grecia  mendax,'  presents  no 
adequate  parallel  to  the  cabinet  transactions  of  that  period  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  even  England,  while  under  Wolsey*s  administratioo. 
But  our  country  soon  recompensed  the  world  for  his  errors  by  presentiog,. 
ft)  the  latter  part  of  the  same  age,  far  superior  models  of  the  sagacious- 
statesman;  nonorable,  active,  firm,  perspicacious,  and  disinterested, 
with  a  great  diminution  of  trick,  faithlessness,  and  hypocrisy,  in  sir 
Francis  Walsingham  and  lord  Burleigh.  That  they  should  have  been 
perfect  in  such  an  imperfect  age  would  have  been  more  than  human 
nature,  without  a  succession  of  miracles,  could  have  educed.  But  Uiat 
they  darted,  like  their  country,  into  an  improvement  of  moral,  political^ 
and  intellectual  character,  much  beyond  their  contemporary  ministers, 
and  left  examples  which  benefited  the  tact,  and  taste,  and  habits  of  the 
cabinets  of  Europe,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  study  impartially 
the  diplomatic  writings  and  actions  whicn  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
followed  their  arduous,  endangered,  aud  impressive  administration. 
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CHAP.   XX. 

FIRST  RUMORS  OF  THE  KING'S  DIVORCE— REFUSAL  OF  THE 
DUCHESS  D'ALENCON— REAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PROJECT  — 
WOLSEY'S  LETFERS  ON  IT,  DURING  HIS  FRENCH  JOURNEY 
—HIS  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  SPAIN— THE  APPLICATIONS  TO 
THE  POPE  TO  ANNUL  THE  EXISTING  MARRIAGE. 

Before  Wolsey  had  left  London  for  France,  it 
became  so  generally  reported  in  the  metropolis,  that 
the  queen  was   to  be  divorced,  and   that  he  was 
going  to  the  continent,  to  concert  a  marriage   be- 
tween Henry  and  the  sister  of  the  French  sovereign, 
that  the  king  sent  for  the  lord  mayor,  and  com- 
manded  him   to  cause   the  people  to   desist  froih 
such  discussions,  on  pain  of  his  high  displeasure'. 
Rumors  of  the  same  sort  had  also  reached  Spain  *, 
which  the  dispatches  of  the  English  ministers  from 
that  court   alluded    to  ^ ;    and    the   impressions  in 
France,  during  the  month  of  July,  were  so  similar 
to  the  persuasion  in  England,  that  a  book  was  pub- 
lished by  some  French,  during  the  cardinal's  resi- 
dence at  Amiens,  affirming  the  new  marriage  of 


'  Hally  p.  728.  *  See  note  81  of  this  chapter. 

*  On  23d  August  1527,  Dr.  Lee  wrote  to  Henry,  *  I  sent,  on  3d 
August,  letters  by  way  of  Bilboa,  touching  certain  rumors  here  had  of 
the  queen,  of  which  thing  at  this  time  I  have  also  written  to  my  lord 
legate.  I  trust  I  shall  not  need  to  repeat  to  your  highness  the  matter 
^gain  :  but  if  hereafter  I  shall  find  any  thing  thereof  here,  fks  hitherto  I 
^ave  not  but  only  by  your  own  observations,  I  shall  order  my  answef 
nccording  to  the  instructions  of  my  lord  legate.'  MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  198. 
These  instructions  will  be  referred  to  in  pages  155,  6. 
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BOOK    Henry  with  one  of  the  princesses,  to  be  one  of  the 
^       objects  of  his  stately  visit*. 

The  English  supposition  appears  to  have  been, 
that  the  duchess  of  Alenj^on  was  the  lady  selected 
to  be  the  new  queen  of  England.  This  is  mentioned 
by  Hall^  and  also  by  Polydore  Vergil*,  both  con- 
temporaries  of  her  and  Wolsey ;  and  it  is  admitted 
by  the  French  historian  of  the  divorce,  that  she  was 
the  cardinal's  first  proposal^.  It  coincides  with  this 
information,  and  corroborates  it,  that  amid  the  pe- 
culiar instructions  given  to  the  English  ambassadors 
to  France,  in  March  1526,  they  were  enjoined  to 
deliver  both  letters  and  compliments  from  Henry ' 
to  her ;  and  their  dispatches  occasionally  make  her 
a  prominent   subject  of  their  report'.     This  cele- 


t^mm 


*  Cavend.  v.  i. p.  11 8.  *  Hall^p. 72^ 

*  He  makes  Wolsey  thus  mention  her  to  the  king;  '  Tnereisa  womtn 
worthy  above  all  others  to  be  married  to  you— ^the  widow  of  the  dokt  of 
Alencon.'    Hist.  1.  27.  p.  8a,  3. 

7  Le  Grand,  Hist.  !•  i  •  P-  46.  It  is  stated  in  Henault,  and  in  serenl 
of  the  French  historians.  Paliavicini  also  names  Mai^garet  as  Htm  peraon. 
Hist.  Trent,  p.  304. 

*  See  before,  chapter  16.  p.  10.  The  instructions,  signed  by  Heniy, 
contain  these  directions :  '  They  shall  also  deliver  the  lan^t  Uttert  unto 
the  duchess  of  Alen9on,  making  his  grace's  hearty  recommendations, 
with  congratulations  on  her  brother's  deliverance,  and  ^vin^  land  and 
praise  to  her  for  her  great  labors,  pains,  and  travail,  sustained  m  thisbe* 
half,  by  whose  dexterity  the  same  hath  taken  this  eood  effect.  And  sO 
they  shall  in  their  doing  have  with  her  such  inteUigence  as  thaj 


attain ;  entertaining  her  in  the  avance  of  all  such  things  aft  they  shall 
see  the  case  to  require.'  The  signature  is  '  Henry  H.  T.'  MS.  Calig- 
D.  9.  p.  169. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  on  the  I2th  April  1526,  wrote  from  Bonrdeanx^ 
to  Henry,  that  on  the  9th  the  French  king  and  his  mother,  *  and  mr  UAy 
hb  sister,  arrived  here  by  water  at  three  in  tlie  afternoon,  and  after 
supper  sent  for  Mr.  Taylor  and  me :  I  made  your  grace's  hearty  C€ 
tulations.'  MS.  Calig.  D.  9.  p.  179.  Two  days  afterwards  tha 
gentleman  wrote  also  the  following  information  as  to  one  of  bis  me 
with  her,  on  which  Francis  seems  to  have  endeavored  to  keep  him  frani 
a  prolonged  interview  with  the  duchess.  *  The  king  sent  for  us— -w<a 
went ;  he  was  but  lately  risen,  and  in  his  uight-^wn  was  looking  out  at 
a  window,  and  the  treasurer,  Robertet,  talking  with  him.    When  I  came 
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brated  princess  had,  in  the  then  preceding  Autumn,  chap. 
failed,  as  we  have  noticed,  to  win  the  preference  of 
Charles  V.  whom  it  had  been  feared  she  would 
have  captivated '^  But  whatever  attractions  she 
may  have  seen  in  the  emperor  or  his  diadem,  she 
was  too  noble  to  conspire  to  wrest  a  crown  from  an 
unoffending  wife,  tho  solicited  to  do  so.  She  de* 
clined  Wolsey's  proposal  to  take  the  place  of 
Catherine,  from  her  compassion  for  that  respected 
queen'';  and  in  this  refusal  displayed  both  her 
moral  rectitude  and  feminine  sympathy;  for  what 
lady  of  correct  mind,  or  true  sensibility,  could,  as 
a  christian  or  as  a  woman,  accept  with  honor,  any 
speculative  proposition  for  a  second  marriage  with 
Henry,  while  his  queen  remained  his  accredited 
wife,  unimpeached  in  conduct,  and  not  judicially 
divorced?  From  this  remark,  Anne  Boleyn's  me- 
mory  cannot  be  rescued.  It  was  her  original  error, 
and  met  with  a  retribution  that  abbreviated  the 
dignity  for  which  she  had  committed  it. 

When  the  noble-minded  Margaret  declined  the 
crown,  which  could  not  be  obtained  without  violence 
and  sullying  imputations,  the  cardinal  directed  his 

in  to  Uie  said  chamber,  and  he  %vas  ready  to  the  washing  of  his  handy. 
Uie  tpwel  was  brought  to  the  great  master,  and  he  took  it  to  me,  and 
made  me  give  it  to  the  king.  This  done,  the  king  went  to  hear  mass  in 
the  town,  riding  upon  a  fair  jennet;  and  as  he  was  going  forth  of  his 


Ete,  came  in  my  lady  his  sister  on  foot,  and  as  I  was  going  sooth  before 
[Q  to  leap  upon  my  horse,  I  met  her,  and  bade  her  sood  morrow ;  and 
h^gUk  to  rail  further  in  conversation  with  her.     Whereupon  the  king 


alighted  from  his  horse,  and  talked  with  her  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
boar  in  the  court;  and  tiiat  done,  took  his  horse  and  rode  to  mass,  and 
made  me  ride,  talking  with  him  all  the  way.'    MS.  Cnlig.  D.  9.  p.  i8a. 

>*  See  vol.  i.  chap.  15. 

"  Polydore's  words  are,  '  She  would  not  hear  any  thing  of  such  a 
marriage,  which  could  not  be  solemnized  without  wretchedness,  aud 
ibarefore  death  to  Catherine.'    I.  27.  p.  84. 
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eye  to  the  French  princess  Ren^e'^.  This  lady  was 
a  daughter  of  Louis  XIL  and  sister  of  Claude,  the 
deceased  wife  of  Francis ;  and  to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  her  and  Henry,  was  one  of  the  private 
objects  of  Wolsey's  journey  into  France,  and  of  his 
secret  conferences  with  the  regent  Louisa,  at  Com- 
piegne  '^  It  may  have  suited  her  state  theories^ 
who  had  already  shown  herself  as  eager  to  effect 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  English  crown '^ 
as  her  son  had  been  indifferent  or  adverse  to  it''. 
But  it  was  not  likely  to  please  the  French  king,  be* 
cause  Ren^e  was  existing  with  a  political  appen- 
dage that  was  quite  sufficient  to  rouse  the  jealousy 
of  Francis  to  prevent  the  nuptials.  As  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Anne,  whose  marriage  with  Louis  XII. 
had  annexed  Bretagne  to  the  French  crown,  she  was 
the  legal  heiress  to  one  half  of  that  duchy — a  claim 
to  its  participation,  which  no  French  sovereign  could 

"  In  the  beginning  of  15379  t^he  duchess  of  Alen^n  made  her  uniob 
with  Henry  impossible  by  marryiDg  the  kins  of  Navarre^  (8e«  neit 
chapter.)  Ren^e  was  young ;  the  lady  Louisa  dates  her  birth  the  agtb 
October  1510;  (Joum.  p.  410.)  so  that  Ren^e  was  not  seventeen  when 
the  cardinal  went  to  Amiens.  Francis  had  once  thought  of  giriiie  her 
to  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  Bol.  lett.  lath  January  1533.  UarL  MSS. 
No.  395. 

"  Cavendish  mentions  this  fact :  and  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  to  whom 
Wolsey  twice  unbosomed  some  of  his  private  history  (see  his  letters  io 
Le  Grand,  App.  158.  166.)  expresses  that  Wolsey  '  meant  the  choice  to 
fall  on  madame  Ren^e.'  ib.  166.  Guicciardini  has  also  stated  the  cardinal's 
desire  and  efforts  to  effect  this  marriage,  1. 18.  p.  ill.  to  which  the  bock 
already  mentioned  in  p.  133  alluded.  It  was  also  Le  Grand's  convicttoo, 
who  had  examined  all  the  French  diplomatic  papers  on  the  subject,  *  Ce 
ftit  a  Compiegne  que  le  cardinal  decouvrit  a  madame  Louise  lea  crands 
projets  qu'il  formoit  pour  le  divorce;  qu'il  luy  propose  de  doaner 
madame  Ren^e  a  Henry  8/  Le  Grand,  p.  58.  Wolsey's  successive 
selection  of  these  two  ladies  reconciles  the  difference  in  some  authors 
about  the  name  of  the  French  princess. 

"  Her  proposal  to  him  for  completing  his  marriage  with  Maiy,  not- 
withstanding the  immaturity  of  the  princess,  is  a  proof  of  I/Hiisa's 
anxiety  for  that  union.     See  Burnet 

"  See  before. 
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desire  to  see  attached  to  so  near  and  powerful  a  chap 
neighbor  as  an  English  king.  The  feelings  of  ^^ 
Ren^e  on  the  proposal  are  not  recorded ;  but  she 
attended  the  meeting  at  Compiegne'^.  That  this 
contriving  cardinal  concealed  some  of  his  measures 
from  his  sovereign,  we  have  a  direct  evidence*^; 
but  as  the  king  could  not  be  married  without  his 
own  knowlege  and  consent,  and  was  so  personally 
interested  in  the  selection  of  a  partner  of  his  do- 
mestic and  public  life,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  minister  should  have  made  the  overture,  without 
the  previous  concurrence  of  his  master;  yet,  how* 
ever  pursued,  it  came  not  to  any  maturity.  The 
secret  history  of  its  failure  has  not  been  disclosed, 
but  the  probability  is,  that  no  one  favored  it  at  Com- 
piegne,  beyond  Wolsey  and  lady  Louisa'*;  and 
within  two  months  afterwards,  Ren^e  was  disposed 
of  elsewhere ''. 

.  The  letter  in  the  British  Museum,  from  Wolsey, 
while  at  Abbeville,  to  the  king*®,  is  important  for  dis- 
covering to  us  some  part  of  the  cardinal's  thoughts 


^  Seepage  159- 

"  Pr.  Grwdiner  stated  to  the  pope  on  a3d  March  1527,  that  Wolsey 
hy  his  letters  *  willed  them  to  sa^  unto  his  holiness,  the  same  to  bie 
spoken  in  such  wise  as  it  should  neither  come  to  the  French  king  ne  to 
tke  iuH^s  higknesi  knoole^e:    Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  App.  v.  l.  p.  71.    , 

^*  Le  Grand  was  of  opmion  that  the  proposal  for  Ren6e  to  be  the 
fatare  queen  was  not  accepted,  *  a  cause  des  pretensions  que  cette  prin- 
cesse  pouvoit  avoir  sur  la  Bretagne.*  Hist.  l.p.  58.  And  Cavendish 
einressly  declares  tbac  Francis  kept  her  without  marriage,  to  secure  the 

dochy  to  himself,     l.  p.  13- 

*•  On  14th  November  a  convention  was  signed  for  her  marrying  the 
son  of  Uie  duke  of  Ferrara,  to  which  our  ambassador  Cassalis  was  a 
pwty.    Seeit  in  MS.  Vesp.  C.  4. p.  177-iBl.  ^ 

*•  It  is  in  MS.  Vitell.  B.  9.  p.  146.  from  which  Burnet  printed  it,  v.  6. 
p.  17-19.  It  has  not  the  conclusion,  but  it  is  all  in  Wolsey's  hand* 
writmg,  find  looks  like  the  draft  which  he  kept.  The  orkinal,  with  the 
completing  paragraphs,  is  in  the  Sute  t>aper  office. .  Its  date  is  39  July. 
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BOOK  and  plans,  as  to  the  divorce,  when  in  that  town, 
before  he  knew  that  the  king  had  selected  Anne 
Boleyn  to  be  the  queen,  and  probably  before  Henry 
had  made  any  such  determination.  Wolsey  puts  it 
as  the  king  s  ^^  great  and  secret  affair'" — as  his 
^^  deliverance  out  of  a  thralld,  pensive,  and  dolorous 
life" — as  being  ^^  for  the  continuance  of  his  health, 
and  the  surety  of  his  realm  and  succession  *'.'*  It 
is  in  these  characters  that  he  states  it  to  his  sove* 
reign ;  and  therefore  we  may  justly  assume,  that 
these  were  the  features  under  which  he  had  recom« 
mended,  as  he  now  represented  it  to  him. 

His  plan  was  to  have  the  credit  and  merit  of  pro- 
nouncing and  producing  the  divorce  himself^*.  But 
he  feared  lest  the  queen  should  ^'  either  appeal,  or 
utterly  decline  from  his  jurisdiction  *^"  To  remedy 
this  counteraction,  he  was  ^^  reduced  and  resolved 
to  two  points.  One,  that  the  pope's  consent  could 
jiot  be  obtained,  unless  his  deliverance  out  of  cap- 
tivity be  first  procured;  the  other,  that  the  cardinab 
could  nothing  do,  in  this  behalf,  unless  there  shall 
be  consultation  and  order  taken  what  should  be 
done  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
during  the  pontiff's  captivity  *^."  Peace  only  would 
emancipate  Clement  ^^ ;    and   if  that  could  not  be 


tturaety  p.  17. 

'  The  pope's  consent,  or — the  authority  of  the  cardiodb-— most 

,ut  for  approbation  of  tuch  prociu  at  I  shall  make  in  that  befaftl^' 


"  Bumety  p.  17. 
as  — 

concur 
p.  17. 

''lb.  p.  18.  «Ib.  p.  la 

*  Wolsey  assumes  the  divorce  to  be  certain,  if  the  pope  was  deliTered, 
*  by  whose  authority  and  consent  your  grace's  affair  should  take  raoft 
sure,  honorable,  efiectual  and  substantial  end  ;  and  who,  I  doabt  not, 
considering  your  grace's  gratitude,  would  facilly  be  induced  to  do  all 
tilings  therein  that  might  be  to  your  grace's  good  satisfaction  and  par^ 
pose.'    Burnet,  p.  19. 
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obtained,  '^  there  is  none  other  remedy^  but  the 
convocation  of  the  cardinals,  who  would  not,  and 
could  not  conveniently  convene  in  any  other  place 
than  Avignon."  To  this  place,  if  they  could  be  in- 
duced to  come,  he  proposed  to  repair,  and  there  he 
would  be  near  the  emperor's  confines,  and  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  Perpignan,  which  would  be 
a  commodious  point  to  commune  and  treat  with  his 
imperial  majesty,  in  person  ^^.  This  document  suffi- 
ciently proves,  that  subjects  connected  with  the 
divorce  formed  an  important  part  of  Wolsey's  busi- 
ness on  this  journey. 

In  considering  the  primitive  cause  of  this  at- 
tempted dislocation  of  a  long  subsisting  union,  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  was  not  at  the  time,  when  pre- 
judice and  passion  were  disposed  to  be  most  acri- 
monious, imputed  to  the  king,  that  he  had  origi- 
nated the  disturbing  question.  He  had  loved  the 
queen  ^^,  he  had  been  contented  with  her  amiabi- 
lities ;  he  had  behaved  to  her  with  such  attentions 
as  a  husband,  that  Erasmus  thought  his  palace  a 
model  of  domestic  virtue,  and  he  had  made  her  the 
dignified  partner  of  all  his  state  and  festivities,  up  to 
the  very  period  when  the  critical  disquisition  was 

*  Barnet,  p.  19.  On  17th  August  one  of  the  pope's  agents  wrote  from 
Amiens,  timt  he  had  been  directed  to  request  rrancis  to  persuade  the 
cardinals  to  meet  at  Bologna  j  but  that  the  king  would  not  alter  his  opi* 
moa  that  Avignon  was  a  preferable  place,  because  it  was  most  secure, 
and  would  be  most  convenient  to  Wolsey,  who  desired  greatlj  to  be 
there,  and  to  be  able  from  thence  to  have  an  interview  with  the  emperor; 
The  writer  describes  Woisey  as  being  then  so  zealous  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  restitution  of  the  papal  power,  which  is  called  the  church,  and 
so  fervent  to  procure  the  pope  his  liberty,  '  that  truly  we  ought  to  have 
an  immortal  obligation  to  nim/    Lett.  Prin.  v.  2.  p.  78. 

^  See  before,  vol.  i.  p.  17- 
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opened*'.  The  objection  taken  to  annul  the  mar- 
riage, that  she  had  been  previously  his  brother 
Arthur's  wife,  was  not  the  discovery  of  a  new  fact, 
bringing  with  it  this  invalidating  operation.  Upon 
his  own  accession,  he  had  discussed  it  with  his 
council,  heard  their  different  opinions,  and  had  de- 
cided upon  the  nuptials*'.  It  had  been  a  frequent 
topic  of  public  conversation  since  that  period '^  It 
was  therefore  a  possible  difficulty,  which  had  long 
been  generally  notorious,  but  which  had  been  treated 
only  as  a  matter  of  argumentative  debate.  Some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  existence  and  notoriety 
of  the  objection  must  have  occasioned  the  impor- 
tance and  hostility  which  eighteen  years  afterwards 
came  to  be  so  seriously  attached  to  it. 

The  persons  most  interested  to  know,  and  to  ex- 
plore the  true  beginning  of  the  unexpected  mischief, 
were  the  queen  and  her  imperial  nephew,  with 
whom  her  family  honor  was  most  linked ;  but  Ca- 
therine never  ascribed  it  to  her  husband.  On  the 
contrary,  when  before  her  legantine  judges,  she  ex- 
pressly charged  Wolsey  as  its  originator.  To  him 
she  attributed  the  idea  of  the  divorce,  because  she 
had  censured  his  dissolute  mode  of  life,  and  be- 
cause he  hated  the  emperor ''.     Charles  himself  had 


^  See  before,  and  also  the  instances  in  Hall,  p.  70B.  719.  733.  734, 
and  other  places.  Even  afler  the  divorce  had  been  solicited  from  Rome, 
she  vfM  still  treated  as  queen ;  for  on  ad  Jan.  1528,  the  French  amb«8- 
sadors  so  found  her,  for  they  state  to  their  sovereign,  that  after  being  in- 
troduced to  Henry,  '  he  led  us  to  the  ladies.  I,  Brosse,  addressed 
myself  to  the  princess,  to  whom,  after  I  had  made  my  respects  to  the 
queen,  I  gave  your  letters.'    Le  Grand,  v.  3.  p.  60. 

*  See  before,  vol  i.  p.  21.  *  Hall,  733. 

''  She  told  them,  *  Of  this  trouble  I  only  may  thank  you,  my  lord  car- 


of  York;  for,  because  I  have  wondered  at  your  high  pride  and  vain 
gloijy  and  abhor  your  voluptuous  life,  and  little  regard  your  presumptuous 
power  and  tyranny,  therefore,  of  malice  you  have  kindled  this  fire  and  set 
tins  matter  abroach,  and  in  especial  for  the  great  malice  that  you  bear  to 
my  nephew,  the  emperor,  whom  I  perfectly  know  you  hate  worse  than  a 
icorpion,  because  he  would  not  satisfy  your  ambition,  and  make  you 
pope  by  force.'  Hall,  755.  The  chronicler  gives  us  the  speech  from 
the  note  of  cardinal  Campegio's  secretary,  who  was  present.  75^*  Pol. 
Vei^l  mentions  that  she  accused  Wolsey  of  it.    1.  27*  p>  85. 

*  Charles  added,  '  he  has  many  times  boasted  that  he  would  put  the 
ftffiurs  of  his  majesty  (the  emperor)  into  such  a  disorder  as  would  not  be 
leeo  again  for  a  century,  and  would  so  confound  them  that  he  should 
repent  of  it,  tho  the  kingdom  of  £ngland  should  perish  by  it.'  He  asks 
where  was  Ilenry^s  honor  in  offering  him  his  daughter,  if  he  meant  to 
bastardize  her.  See  the  long  document  in  the  Appendix  to  Le  Grand, 
Vol.  3.  p.  27-48. 

.  *  His  words  are  *  the  cardinal  of  York  be^n  to  persuade  the  king  to 
repodiate  his  first  wife,  because  she  was  not  justly  his  wife,  from  having 
contracted  her  former  marriage.'    1. 18.  p.  1 1 1 . 
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the  same  conviction,  and  in  his  written  answer  to 
the  English  herald,  who  had  personally  denounced 
wiEur  against  him,  declared  his  belief  that  Henry 
would  never  have  been  led  to  it,  but  by  the  sinister 
advice  of  his  ambitious  cardinal;  who  had  sug- 
gested it,  "  because  his  majesty  would  not  employ 
his  army  of  Italy  to  make  him  pope  by  force,  as  he 
caused  the  king  his  master  to  request,  and  as  he 
himself  by  his  own  letters  required ;  and  would  not 
satisfy  his  pride  and  ambition  '^."  To  the  same  pro- 
ducer, the  historian  of  Italy,  who  from  his  confiden- 
tial employment  under  Clement  VII,  was  most  likely 
to  know  the  truth,  also  ascribes  the  first  suggestions 
of  the  divorce  to  Henry".  But  it  would  have  been 
at  total  variance  with  all  the  cardinal's  state  trans- 
actions, that  have  been  already  recorded,  and  with 
fab  mode  of  conducting  those  already  exposed,  if 
he  had  raised  the  scruple  in  a  direct  and  open 
manner ;  he  who  did  nothing  but  with  a  circuitous 
mystery,  was  not  likely  to  have  begun   this   dan- 
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soo  K  gerons  project,  without  concealing  the  hand  that  was 
contriving  and  causing  die  movements  that  were  to 
effect  it:  and  he  appears  to  have  so  managed  it^ 
that  the  king  himself  did  not  at  that  time  imagine 
that  he  was  its  author.  Henry  publicly  stated  this 
impression'^.  To  whom  then  did  the  king  refer 
it  ?  In  his  address  to  his  assembled  lords  and  coun- 
sellors on  the  subject,  in  which  he  declared  his  ap« 
probation  and  preference  of  Catherine  beyond  aH 
other  women '',  he  asserted  that  he  had  entertained 
the  doubts  which  had  fixed  the  scruple  in  his  mind, 
because  they  had  been  seriously  brought  by  others 
to  his  conscientious  contemplation ;  among  these  be 
pointed  to  ^^  one  of  the  chief  counsellors  of  the 
French  king'^."  The  bishop  of  Bayonne,  OBie  of 
the  ambassadors  from  France,  in  London,  at  the  time 
this  speech  was  delivered,  reports  the  king  to  have 
then  declared,  that  ^^  his  scruples  of  conscience  had 
exceedingly  increased,  since  a  Fpench  bishop,  a  great 
personage,  and  an  intelligent  man,  being  at  diat  time 
^tmbassador  in  England,  had  held  in  his  council  very 
strong  language  upon  this  subject  '^ ;"  and  the  prdate 
points  out  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  as  the  person  so 

^  Cayendish,  p.  154. 

**  By  Hally  who  was  present,  and  declares  he  gives  the  kine*B  words 
'  as  near  as  ray  xrit  could  bear  away/  we  have  them  thus  stated :  '  I  aft- 
sure  you  all  she  is  a  woman  of  most  gentleness,  of  most  bamilitr  and  •f 
'binomnessy — ^yea,  and  of  all  good  qualities  appertaining  to  nolnli^,  she 
is  without  comparison,  as  I  this  twenty  years  almost  have  had  th«  true 
•experiment.  So  that  if  I  were  to  marry  again,  if  the  marriage  might  he 
•good,  I  would  surely  chuse  her  above  all  other  women/  p.  754. 

"  Henry,  in  this  speech,  refers  it  to  '  divers  great  clerks,'  and  to  '  0110 
<of  the  chief  counsellors  of  the  French  king/    Hall,  p.  754. 

^  He  thus  describes  this  part  of  the  speech,  '  leur  declarant,  le  acn^ 
pie  de  conscience  ou  de  long  temps  il  s*est  trouv^  de  Faffaire  soadite,  qui 
'terriUement  lui  a  augment^  depuis,  qu'un  ev^que  Fran^oii,  giaud  pei^ 
sonage  et  savant  homme  (significant  Mr.  de  Tarbe)  ^tant  poor  loc» 
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designated,  who  had  come  to  £ngland,  at  the  end 
of  February  1527,  and  was  also  here  in  the  follow- 
ing April  and  May''.  Cavendish  mentions  that 
Henry,  on  being  asked  by  Wolsey,  if  he  had  been 
the  chief  inventor  or  mover  of  the  matter  to  him, 
answered,  that  after  the  French  ambassador  ^'  had 
started  the  difficulty,  he  had  consulted  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  his  confessor  ^^,  who  advised  him  to 
take  the  (pinions  of  other  prelates,  and  that  the 
king,  adopting  the  advice,  desired  their  sentiments 
on  the  subject^'. 

The  popular  report  in  London,  in  1527,  was,  that 
Longland,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  confessor  to 
Henry,  had  urged  the  objection  to  him**.  This 
prelate  admitted  that  he  had  conferred  with  the  king 
upon  the  subject,  but  is  represented  by  his  chaplain 
to  have  assured  him  in  answer  to  his  questioning. 


ambassadeur  deca,  en  avoit  tenu  en  son  conseil,  termtt  terriblement  expres. ' 
Lett.  Beliay,  3  Le  Grand,  p.  218. 

*  He  landed  at  Dover  20th  February  1527.  1  Le  Grand,  p.  47 :  who 
misdates  it  as  1526,  from  forgetting  that  such  a  date  in  the  letter  then, 
was  1527,  as  we  now  compute  the  year;  and  on  5th  May  1527,  took  his 
leave,  ib.  49 ;  and  went  afterwards  to  Spain,  where  we  find  him  in  July 
1527.  MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  145.  Hall  states  that  he  went  to  France  in 
£e  spring,  and  so  came  twice  here  between  26th  February  and  5th  May. 
Le  grand  says,  that  '  this  prelate's  papers  contain  no  minute  of  this  re- 
name/ I  wish  he  had  printed  his  dispatches  as  he  promised,  v.  3.  p.  639. 
Perhaps  some  other  French  gentleman  will  yet  do  so  for  the  fiiller  illus- 
tration of  the  history  of  tliis  period.  It  is  not  probable  tliat  Tarbes 
ooold  have  made  such  an  objection  and  not  have  mentioned  it  to  his 
coort. 

*  Cavendish  calls  him  bishop  of  Bayonne,  instead  of  bishop  of  Tarbes, 
p.  154'— «  natural  mistake,  as  both  were  here  in  the  capacity  of  ambas* 
lador. 

^  Cav.  p.  156.  *»  Cav.  p.  157. 

^  Hall,  72B.  From  a  letter  of  Erasmus  to  Longland,  of  30  April  1536, 
we  find  that  this  prelate  was  one  of  his  patrons,  and  had  sent  the  scholar 
Bereral  liberal  presents  of  money,  with  some  remarks  on  his  Latin 
coUoqoies.    See  it  in  Knight's  Eras.  App.  p.  58. 
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BOOK  that  Henry  "  broke  the  matter  to  him  first,  and  never 
^*  left  urging  him  until  he  had  won  him  to  give  his 
consent^'/'  At  this  distant  period  we  can  only 
assemble  and  compare  the  contemporary  authoritieSy 
and  make  the  best  reasoned  deductions  from  their 
several  statements.  Tyndale,  who  published  his 
book  in  1 530,  has  noted  that  the  talk  of  the  time 
was,  that  Wolsey  had  made  the  bishop  his  instru^* 
ment  to  instil  the  doubt^ ;  and  Polydore  Vergil,  who 
was  much  countenanced  by  the  great  at  that  time^^ 
affirms,  that  Longland  went  with  .  Wolsey  to  the 
king,  and  assured  him  that  the  world  were  scan- 
dalized at  the  marriage,  and  that  as  his  confessori 
he  was  in  duty  bound  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  to 
advise  him  to  have  it  duly  investigated'^.     Hally 


^  In  a  MS.  life  of  More,  in  the  Lambeth  library,  and  in  Emanuel  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  ascribes  to  liarpfield,  the 
author  affirms  that  he  heard  Dr.  Draycott,  the  chaplain  of  LcmglaiidL 
make  this  statement.  Baker's  Notes  on  Burnet,  lief.  3.  p.  400.  and 
Wordw.  Eccl,  Biog.  Life  of  Wolsey. 

^  See  his  passage  quoted  in  uote  53,  from  his  Practice  of  Prelates. 

^  He  was  collector  of  the  pope's  annates,  archdeacon  of  Wells,  and 
a  prebendary  in  Hereford.    He  lived  40  years  in  England. 

^  Hist.  Angl.l.  27*  p*  8a.  As  Henry  was  sincere  m  his  religion  as  fiur 
as  he  understood  it,  and  as  under  the  papal  system  he  was  practising  it, 
I  thought  it  probable,  that  the  man  he  chose  for  his  confessor  was/like 
himself  a  cultivated  man  as  well  as  a  pious  one,  and  therefore  ha^'S 
looked  into  Longland's  chief  work,  to  form  some  estimate  of  bis  character; 
This  is  his  Expositio  Coucionalis  of  the  51st  Psalm,  which  he  preached 
in  Latin  sermons  before  Henry,  during  the  years  from  1523  to  1529*.  As 
liis  name  is  so  materially  involved  in  the  origin  of  Henry's  divoice,  I  will 
give  a  few  extracts  to  show  the  reader  some  features  of  his  intellect, 
style,  and  feeling. 

His  first  topic  is  on  Providence,  on  which  he  says, — '  It  is  the  Deit? 
who  gives  to  all  creatures  the  foniis  in  which  they  exist,  the  habits  which 
they  use,  and  the  natural  inclinations  and  tendencies  by  which  they  are 
carried  to  the  completion  of  their  assigned  and  hmited  ends.  What 
ability  of  multiplying  themselves  can  the  animal,  the  seed,  or  the  bird 
possess,  if  you  take  away  the  power  of  God?  The  best  philosophere  de- 
clare that  the  divine  mind  so  infuses  itself  in  all  things  as  to  bestow  on 
them  essence,  motion,  life,  sense,  and  reason.  It  governs  all  things  under 
itself  as  the  first  cause,  as  the  effectuating  |>ower  directing  the  effect 
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the  recorder  of  London,  has  stated  in  his  Chronicle,    chap. 
that  the  Flemish  ambassadors  in  England,  finding  ,    ^^- 
the  princess  Mary  not  given  to  their  imperial  master, 

lod  it  is  the  end  to  which  all  things  are  tending.*  p.  357.  Longland 
considers  evils  to  be  permitted  for  three  reasons — '  as  a  commutation 
here  for  the  punishment  which  *we  deserve  for  what  we  do  amiss,  and 
therefore  lessening  or  preventing  the  painful  retribution  of  the  future;  as 
the  means  of  preserving  us  from  other  dangers  and  worse  misfortunes, 
tod  as  the  cause  of  the  remuneration  which  will  be  received  for  the  well 
doing  which  they  will  occasion.  Uow  many  more  evils  and  follies  would 
ibound  than  we  see,  if  no  vexations  or  adversities  ever  happened  1 
Continuing  worldW  prosperity  is  the  root  and  cause  of  all  social  evils. 
It  produces  fbrgetfulness  of  God,  forgetfulness  of  ourselves,  of  our  health, 
of  our  life,  and  of  both  the  heavenly  and  the  infernal  futurity ;  but 
tfoobles  are  the  nurses  of  virtue.'    p.  361. 

We  may  remember  that  Lud.  Vives  had  urged  Londand  to  dissuade 
the  king  Irom  the  love  of  war.  See  before.  The  following  passage 
spoken  from  his  pulpit,  before  Henry,  will  show  how  the  bishop  fulfilled 
his  friend's  wishes : 

After  remarking  that  '  the  Deity  calls  us  to  himself  as  a  mother  her 
bdored  babe;  but,  if  we  resist  or  reject  his  invitations,  often  sends  his 
evils  of  pestilence,  poverty,  famine,  misery,  and  war' — ^he  takes  occasion 
to  ezpress  the  following  emisions : 

'  O  warl  thou  calamity,  thou  severest  infliction  from  the  hand  of  the 
Ahni^tyl  Among  all  his  scoui^ges  this  indeed  is  the  greatest.  No  other 
chastisement,  no  other  adversity,  can  be  compared  with  it.  Who  can 
Dumber  the  discomforts  and  the  mischiefs  that  arise  from  it  ?  Rapines, 
plunder,  robbery,  homicides,  burnings,  and  the  destruction  of  towns  and 
temples :  Women  violated — children  torn  from  their  parental  homes 
tad  forced  into  armies,  and  crimes  and  vices  of  every  sort !  All  things 
in  tociety  are  deteriorated  by  war.'  He  pursues  ms  theme  ^  great 
leitttb.  p.  \)6^-y.  and  with  many  thoughts  that  could  not  have  fallen, 
la^  from  a  consideration  of  the  whole  reign,  we  may  say  did  not  fall, 
ineffipctnally.on  Henry's  ear. 

Many  ▼aluable  passaees  abound  in  his  thick  folio,  as  he  takes  occasion 
to  deviate  into  dia^ertations  on  most  of  our  ethical  and  religious  obli* 
ptfinos.  His  picture  of  what  monks  and  friars  would  be  '  if  they  lived 
fraly  according  to  their  religion,'  4l7'~99  c&Q  ^^h  ^  considered  as 
t  gmTe  and  di^fied  irony,  when  we  recollect  what  contrary  habits  they 
were  seen  to  indulge  in.  Few  books  of  the  length  like  this,  of  1 ,024  pages, 
written  on  religious  topics  before  the  refi^rmatiou,  contain  so  much  good 
nutter,  with  so  little  of  the  then  favorite  Romish  superstitions.  Ho 
rarriy  notices  them,  but  teaches  all  chat  is  substantially  opposite. 

His  last  page  has  these  remarks,  which  were  so  many  public  admoni* 
tioos  to  his  sovereign.  *  The  remedy  to  root  out  these  tares  will  be,  that 
minces  and  prelates,  and  they  who  confer  benefices,  should  sow  in  the 
idid  of  the  church  men  of  letters,  the  learned,  discreet,  good,  and  vir^ 
tooos  rectors  and  curates,  who  will  instruct  the  consciences  of  their 
ptnrfuonersy  who  will  know  how  to  give  wholesome  counsels,  and  whose 
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BOOK     in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  Windsor,  couii- 
^'     .  selled  him  not  to  wait  for  her,  and  su^^ested  to  him 
the  question  of  her  illegitimacy,  from  her  mother 
having  been  the  widow  of  Henry's  brother*^.     By 
whom  the  doubt  was  put  into  their  minds  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  as  they  were  in  England  when  they 
expressed  it,  and  as  Wolsey  was  then  laboring  to 
put  the  king  into  a  decisive  variance  with  the  em- 
peror, the  suspicion  of  the  suggester,  considering 
every  other  circumstance,  lies  nearest  to  him.     And 
if  it  be  the  fact  that  the  dispatches  of  the  bishop  of 
Tarbes  to  his  own  court,  do  not  announce  to  it  that 
he  made  the  objection  to  Henry's  marriage  which 
is  ascribed  to  him,  such  an  unofficial  silence  coun- 
tenances the  idea  that  he  was  acting  in  a  concert  of 
private  intrigue  with  the  English  cardinal. 

But  that  Wolsey  and  not  Henry  began  the 
question  of  the  divorce,  does  not  rest  only  on  the 
assertions  of  others,  and  on  the  circumstantial 
evidence  of  the  fact.  It  was  an  achievement  which, 
tho  when  he  sat  as  judge  he  asked  Henry,  from  His 
dread  of  its  unpopularity,  to  shift  from  him,  he  after- 
wards, privately,  to  the  French  ambassador,  avowed 
to  be  his  own,  and  even  claimed  merit  for  it ;  and 
he  made  this  declaration  at  a  time  when  he  was 
most  likely  to  be  sincere ;  for  he  expressed  it  when 
the  subject  had  become  so  embarrassing  to  all  con- 


vigilancc  will  drive  away  the  wolf  and  ihe  fox  from  their  sheep.     Kii^ 
and  princes  and  nobles  will  plant  in  their  nations  and  territories  juslt 
governors,  mayors,  and  bailifls ;  rulers  of  integrity,  and  magistrates  and 
officers  of  probity,  who  fear  God  alone,  und  above  all  things  will  hat9 
covetousncss.    They  will  never  appoint  over  their  people  any  who 
cruel,  rapacious,  oppressive,  or  extorting/    p.  864. 

^^UaU,  p.711. 
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cemed,  as  to  make  every  thinking  mind  regret  that 
it  had  ever  been  stirred,  and  to  look  with  displeasure 
on  its  author**.  Nothing  but  the  certainty  of  the 
fact  being  so,  cOuld  have  made  the  severest  up- 
braiders  of  Henry,  who  would  have  delighted  to 
have  put  any  additional  brand  upon  their  sovereign, 
the  Romish  priest  Sanders  *',  and  cardinal  Pole  ^% 
and  the  hostile  author  of  the  Sloane  MSS.  *',  concur 
with  Pallavicini,  the  papal  advocate  of  the  council 
of  Trent**,  in  ascribing  it  to  the  cardinal.    His  con- 

^  It  was  on  a  1st  October  1538,  thnt  the  French  ambassador  Bellay 
wrote  to  his  court,  that  Wolsey  had  just  said  to  him,  *  Every  man  can 
judge  of  ity  who  shall  know  that  the  tirst  terqns  of  the  divorce  had  been 
put  forward  by  him,  to  make  a  perpetual  separation  between  the  houses 
of  £ng|aod  and  Burgandy.  To  this  point  tended  tlie  subject  thnt  be  had 
discossed  with  the  lady  Ix>uise,  at  (jompiegne,  that  if  she  lived  a  year, 
she  should  see  a  perpetual  conjunction  of  one  side,  and  such  a  disjunction 
on  the  other,  that  a  greater  could  not  be  desired/  Lett.  Le  Grand,  3. 
p.  186.  So  at  another  time,  he  mentioned  *  the  great  separation  that 
woaki  occur  with  the  emperor  from  the  divorce,  according  to  his  designs 
cC  eotreorise/  lb.  p.  aoo.  A  similar  intimation  was  made  by  him 
afterwards,    p.  318,  19. 

^  Sanders  asserts,  that  Wolsey  took  all  occasions  to  injure  queen 
Catheriae,  p.  *J,  That  seeing  Henry's  regard  for  her  lessening,  thought  it 
wocdd  displease  her  and  would  vex  Charles  to  have  her  divorced,  and 
therefore  gave  Longland  reasons  against  the  marriage,  and  took  him  to 
the  king  to  advise  it  to  be  investigated,  p.  9.  That  theologians  were 
coosulted,  and  a  yea^  passed  in  private  examinations,  p.  10.  That  the 
king  thought  nothing  more  should  be  done  about  it ;  but  Wolsey  so  ui^ed 
it,  that  Henry  bade  him  mention  it  to  Tarbes,  and  his  wish  to  take  the 
sifter  of  Francis,  p.  1 1 . 

**  Pole  says  of  Wolsey,  '  Instigator  et  auctor  consilii  existimabatur.' 
Afol. 

*'  This,  which  is  entitled,  *  The  life  of  Henrv  8thy  from  his  felling  in 
lore  with  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  death  of  queen  Catherine/  and  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  'or  like  the  one  called  a  MS.  History  of  thO'Divorce, 
says  of  Wolsey,  *  because  he  was  of  the  French  faction,  and  for  some 
pnvate  occasions^  angry  with  the  emperor,  he  was  the  principal  instigator 
that  a  scrapie  was  made.'    Sloane  DdS.  No.  2495.  p.  3. 

"  Pallavicini  says,  that  Wolsey  began  to  contrive  how  to  separate 
Henry  from  Caesar,  '  extra  omnem  reconciliationis  opem,'  and  therefore 
callea  to  mind  the  prohibition  in  LevitiCus,  against  marrying  a  brother's, 
wife,  and  hoped  that  by  this  opportunity  tlie  kiirig*s  mind  mi^nt  be  allured 
to  the  widow  of  Alen^on,  and  therefore  *  sub  specie  religionis,'  he  dis- 
coursed with  the  king's  qonfessor  about  annulling  his  marriage, — '  oti  rem 
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BOOK  temporary,  Tyndale",  and  Polydore  Vergil'*,  and 
^  the  angry  son-in-law  of  sir  Thomas  More  '^  give  a 
similar  intimation ;  as  also  the  more  impartial  and 
disinterested  Flemish  historian,  who  was  in  England 
more  than  once  during  this  reign  *^.  The  objects  of 
Wolsey  seem  to  have  been,  to  wreak  his  resentment 
on  Catherine,  and  on  her  imperial  nephew ;  to  place 
on  the  throne  a  queen  that  would  owe  her  elevation 
to  him ;  and  to  establish  an  interest  with  Francis 
which  would  be  a  source  of  pecuniary  treasure,  and 
a  consolidation  of  his  ministerial  power. 

At  what  precise  time  Wolsey  began  this  machina- 


secum  concorditer  Henrico  proponerit.*  Hist.  Condi.  Trid.  v.  1.  p.  aoj. 
He  adds,  that  Wolsey  persuaded  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  to  impuga  to 
Henry  Catherine's  marriage,  and  to  suggest  a  new  one  with  Aien^on. 
lb.  204. 

^^  This  author,  in  his  Practice  of  Prelates,  mentions  that  *  the  cardiiial 
sought  to  pluck  us  from  the  emperor,  and  enspired  the  king  that  the 
queen  was  not  his  wife,  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  confessor,  as  the 
saying  was/  He  '  imagined  the  divorcement  between  the  kioft  and  the 
queen.' — If  Longland,  at  a  future  time  stated  that  the  king  first  meu- 
doned  it  to  him  ;  Polydore's  account  in  the  next  note,  of  Wolsey  having 
suggested  it  to  Henry  before  Longland  conferred  with  his  sovereigp  about 
ity  reconciles  the  two  accounts. 

^  The  account  of  this  author  is,  that  the  idea  of  the  divorce  ortt^oated 
with  Wolsey.  He  wished  another  queen,  because  Catherine  dislflted  his 
immoral  conduct,  and  mildly  reproved  it.  His  resentment  led  him  to 
converse  with  Longland,  ^he  king's  confessor  and  bishop  of  Lincoln,  oa 
the  validity  of  the  objections  that  had  formerly  been  taken  to  Henry's 
inarriage.  The  result  of  these  conferences  was,  that  Wolsey  intimated, 
at  a  (it  opportunity,  and  with  plausible  pretexts,  the  beginning  scruple  to 
the  king,  who  at  first  rejected  it.  Three  days  after  it  was  renewed,  in 
the  presence  of  the  contessor,  and  Henry  was  urged  to  have  it  examined. 
Wolsey  then  recommended  him  to  make  the  duchess  of  Alen^on  his 
next  choice.     I.  37-  P*  8i~3* 

'  **  Roner,  the  son-in-law  of  sir  Thomas  More,  and  therefore  likely  to 
have  had  some  information  from  him  on  a  subject  so  discussed,  and  who 
wrote  about  1557,  on  mentioning  Adrian's  election  adds,  *  Wolsey  waxed 
so  wroth  therewith,  that  he  studied  all  ways  of  revengement  of  his  grief 
aeainst  the  emperor;  therefore  soon  inclined  Henry  to  withdraw  from 
his  wife  queen  Catherine,  and  to  cast  fortune  tu  one  of  the  French  king's 
sisters.'    p.  30,  31. 

^  Metcren.  Hist,  des  Pays  bas.  p.  ao. 
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• 

tioD,  his  cautious  and  secret  steps  do  not  allow  us 
to  trace.  If  the  kings  letters  to  the  duchess  of 
Alen^on  were  connected  with  the  cardinal's  first  con- 
ception of  it,  they  were  delivered  in  March  1526. 
Catherine  had  become  incurably  diseased  "  ;  and  it 
was  before  this  period  that  the  king's  withdrawing 
from  her  connubial  society  had  taken  place,  accord- 
ing to  his  intimation  to  Grynoeus  ^^  Such  a  circum- 
stance may  have  suggested  the  new  scheme  to 
Wolsey  s  ever-contriving  mind,  tho  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  hint  it  to  Henry,  till  a  year  afterwards,  when 
Tarbes  gave  or  was  led  to  make  the  opportunity. 
The  consultations  with  the  theologians  cannot  be 
dated  on  any  authoriry ''-^  before  1527.  When  it 
was  first  started  to  Henry,  he  rejected  the  idea  of 
such  a  divorce^;  and  when  at  last  urged  to  the 
investigation,  and  made  uneasy  in  his  conscience 
about  it,  he  desired  only  a  just  determination  of  the 
question^'. 


'^  Wolsey  mentioned  this  fact  strongly  to  Cassalis,  in  his  letter  of  5th 
X>eGember,  to  be  stated  to  the  pope,  '  ob  morbosque  nonuUos,  quibus 
ni^fue  remediOy  regina  taberat.'  See  it  printed  in  Burnet,  v.  a.  octavo  ed. 

*•  This  MS.  letter  to  Bucer,  10th  September  1531,  cited  by  Burnet, 
v.  I.  p-59-  mentions  that  the  king  had  then  intimated  to  him,  that  it 
'^vas  seven  years  since  this  change  had  taken  place. 

'^  Ije  Grand  has  printed  a  letter  from  Pace  to  the  king,  on  this  ques- 
tion, whether  Deuteronomy  superseded  Leviticus,  as  written  in  1536. 
3ot-  this  is  an  error  of  Le  Grand.  Knight,  in  his  life  of  Erasmus,  has 
printed  the  same  letter,  in  its  original  English,  us  of  1527*  It  is  only  a 
t^eprint  of  it  from  the  scarce  pamphlet  printed  by  Berthelet,  in  which  it 
is  elated  1527.   Knight.  App.  a6.    One  is  also  added  of  Wakefield's.  28. 

••  Pol.  Vergil  states  tliis,  p.  81-3. 

*'  Pace,  in  reply  to  Wakefield's  question,  whether  tlie  king  '  would  be 
content  to  hear  the  truth  in  this  matter,  whether  it  were  against  him  or 
Ibr  bim/  states  to  Henry, '  I  made  him  this  answer,  that  your  grace  in-. 
tended  nothing  but  what  was  convenient  to  the  person  of  a  noble  and  a 
^itnoas  prince ;  and  that  he  should  do  unto  your  grace  ri^ht  acceptable 
service,  u  he  should  study  to  shew  unto  you  the  said  truth  m  this  matter •'« 
Lett.  Ap.  Knight,  p.  28. 
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BOOK  That  the  cardinal  had  worked  up  his  feelings  to 
^^ — ' — •  that  enmity  to  the  emperor,  with  which  queen  Cathe- 
*^^''  rine  and  that  emperor  charged  him,  is  manifest,  from 
many  circumstances  already  narrated,  and  from  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  next  succeeding 
years.  When  the  French  ambassador  artfully,  as 
a  bait,  hinted  to  him  that  popes  had  deposed  em- 
perors, and  that  the  present  might  depose  Charles, 
Wolsey  drew  him  to  a  window,  and  swore  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  employ  himself  upon  such  an 
event  till  he  had  accomplished  it.  and  that  he  would 
not  reist  till  he  had  employed  all  his  credit  with  the 
pope  to  persuade  him  to  it^*.  He  was  so  delighted 
with  the  scheme  that  he  adopted  it  as  his  own**, 
and  urged  it  till  Henry  damped  his  ardor  by  a  mes- 
sage of  disapprobation^*.  He  procured  afterwards, 
from  the  pope,  a  promise  to  lay  Charles  under  an 
•  interdict,  and  complains  that  it  was  not  fulfilled*^. 
He  exhibited  strongly  to  Bellay  his  hostile  feelings 
against  the  emperor  ^^,  and  his  superior  attachment 
to  the  French  interests ^-^.  Hence  Francis  declared, 
what  no  cabinet  minister  of  any  country  ought  to 

^  It  is  from  theeveque  Bellay,  letter  of  2d  January  1528,  to  tKe  am- 
bassador of  Francis,  that  wo  learn  this  curious  fact.  Le  Graud,  v.  ^ 
p.  ^. 

^  The  Frenchman  says,  that  Wolsey  next  day  mentioned  it  to  Slaphi^ 
leo,  and  wished  to  have  the  honor  of  having  invented  it.    Le  Grand,  t.  3. 

^  '  The  dean  of  the  king's  chapel  came  to  me  and  shewed  that  it  not 
ba  good  for  the  church  '  de  picquerle  papoetle  animers'avant/  ib.  p.  69. 

«  Bellay,  p.  137. 

••  Bellay  wrote  to  the  French  grand  master,  *  He  bears  to  your  afiairs 
83  good  an  affection  as  he  can  do,  and  as  bad  a  one  to  those  of  the  eia- 
paror/ib.  p.  91. 

^  llie  ambassador  reports  that  he  said,  <  If  his  credit  were  to  dimioteb, 
we  should  immediately  feel  it;  affirming  by  all  that  he  holds  sacred,  that 
after  his  master's  welfare,  ho  has  ours  en  recommendation,  more  than 
any  other.'  ib.  p.  158. 
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occasion  to  be  said  of  him  by  a  foreign  sovereign, 
**  I  will  not  in  that  or  any  other  thing  govern  or 
conduct  myself  without  his  advice  and  counsel^'." 
But  the  strongest  proof  of  improper  passion  against 
the  emperor  exists  in  his  directing  the  heriJd  officially 
to  declare  war  against  him,  without  the  authority  and 
against  the  wishes  of  his  royal  master  ^ ;  and  in  the 
words  he  chose  in  that  master's  name  to  speak  of 
Charles  to  the  French  ambassador  to  be  transmitted 
to  his  court  ^•. 

But  altho  the  king  is  not  stated  to  have  previously 
felt  any  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  yet  in  the  year 
I5^7y  be  had  been  made  so  unquiet  in  his  con- 
science, or  so  unsettled  in  feeling  about  it,  as  to 
determine  to  have  it  duly  investigated.  Divines, 
probably  by  the  cardinal's  instigation,  intimated  to 
I  -        -  ■  ■       ■*-      .  ■  -  . .        -  .  ■■-■■.  ^|.  J 

"  So  the  French  king  wrote  to  his  embassy  in  England,  on  tlth 
November  1537,  adding  nn  expectation  of  a  great  victory  by  Lautrecb^ 
*  not  without  a  great  participation  Irom  the  good  offices  which  rbe  cardinal 
tiasdooB,  my  good  friend,  to  whom^  as  to  myself,  I  have  such  obligations 
IS  I  shall  never  foreet.'  ib.  p.  20.  In  the  same  spirit,  Bellay  tells  hiis 
sovereijgny  '  I  ofFered  him  my  despatches,  to  shew  him  that  your  inteiH 
tioB  isy  that  all  things^  which  come  from  you,  or  that  touch  you,  shall  be 
open  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  first  of  your  council,  and  even  to  yourself 
He  desired  me  to  leave  them  with  him,  to  look  over  at  his  leisure/ 
ib.  59. 
•  Hall.  744-7. 

^  Bellay,  in  the  same  letter,  writes  to  his  sovereign,  '  M.  the  Legate 

cbamd  us  to  write  to  you,  that  the  king  your  good  brother  teok  the  pro- 

poeJof  ihe  emperor's  chanceller  in  noless  displeasure  than  oorselvesy— 

«l  que  la  00  Tempereur  voudroit  porter  ou  faire  porter  telles  paroles^— -he 

wouJil  himself  take  them  up,  and  present  to  the  emperor  the  eembat'  on 

tluB  qnairel ;  but  it  seemea  to  them,  that  for  the  words,  D*un^ri6auU  be^ 

agtm  I  gar^an  trompereau;  hamme  de  ncant ;  vilkUn  en  toute  perfection  de 

yriilen^  ;  such  a  personage  ought  not  to  move  you.'  Le  Grand,  3.  p.  63^4. 

The  phrases  of  Billingsgate  or  of  the  Fauxbourgs  St.  Antoine  could- iK)t 

WeU  gp  beyond  these  epithets.    They  seem  to  contain  Wblwy's  answer 

to  the  emperor's  charge  against  him  of  originating  the  divorce  question, 

«e  Bientioned  before,  p.  141  and  note  32.    These  words  were  either  aiH 

Iiiie4  to  the  emperor,  directly  or  circuitously,  thro  his-  chancellor^  for 

expressing  what  he  had  been  ordered  tp  say. 
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him  its  religious  importance^'.  Both  theologians 
and  men  of  learning  expressed  their  arraigning  sen- 
timents^^ ;  so  that  before  any  application  was  made 
to  the  pope  about  it  ^',  his  mind  had  been  strongly 
disturbed  by  the  exciting  officiousness  of  others.  To 
terminate  his  own  anxieties,  and  to  stop  the  public 
criticism,  he  consulted  his  ablest  friends ^^  and  the 
most  celebrated  lawyers  and  doctors  in  England  and 
elsewhere  ^^ 

The  preceding  facts  have  been  collected  to  shoWi 
that  the  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage 


^'  '  It  has  been  told  us  by  divers  great  clerks.  Hall,  724.  His  great 
enemy  Pole  declares,  that  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  certain  divinesy  ibo 
from  his  bitter  animosity  against  Anne  Boleyn,  he  absurdly  chai|^  her 
with  having  sent  them. — ^The  earliest  indications  that  I  nave  seen  of 
these  consultations,  and  that  I  believe  to  exist,  are  the  before  mentioned 
letters  of  Pace  and  Wakefield,  to  the  king,  in  1527,  and  reprinted  by 
Knight,  in  liis  Appendix  to  Erasmus,  p.  25-9.  Wakefield's  was  written 
after  Fisher's  book  on  the  subject,  as  he  talks  of  answering  it. 

^  So  Wolsey,  on  5th  December  1527,  reminded  sir  G.  Cassalis^at 
Rome,  that  he  had  informed  him.  Before  this  time,  I  have  *  opened  to 
you  how  his  royal  majesty,  partly  by  his  assiduous  study  and  eruditiooy 
partly  by  the  relation  and  judgment  of  many  theologians,  and  by  the  asse- 
veration of  men  lenmed  in  every  kind  of  learning,*  See  hb  Lett,  printed 
by  Burnet  and  Fiddes,  in  their  appendixes. 

^  These  are  WoUev's  wurds  in  the  letter  directing  the  application : 
<  From  which  causes  therefore,  now  for  a  long  time  by  the  interior  remorse 
of  his  conscience-^as  in  all  his  actions  he  principally  set  before  him  the 
divine  being  to  himself,  he  has  lived  with  great  trouble  and  perturbatton 
of  heart.'  ib.Lett. 

^*  One  of  these  was  sir  Thomas  More,  who  dates  his  first  knowlege 
of  it  befi>re  he  went  over  to  sea  (in  July  1527)  and  the  king's  first  confer- 
ence with  him  about  it  after  his  return,  which  was  in  October  of  that  year. 
Roper,  1 17.  More  had  gone  abroad  as  an  ambassador,  with  others^  in 
April  1519.  MS.  Galb.  B.  5.  p.  381.  and  was  again  at  Brnges,  in  the 
September  of  a  subsequent  year.  MS.  Galb.  B.  7.  p.  liB;  probably 
when  he  went  with  Wolsey  to  the  emperor,  as  Roper  mentions  that  he 
did.  p.  23.  But  his  letter  alludes  to  liis  embassy  with  Wolsey  to 
Amiens  in  1527. 

'*  So  Wolsey  declared  in  the  above  letter.  *  On  which  thing  he  has" 
consulted  the  mature  and  sound  judgment  of  the  most  illustnous  and 
famous  doctors,  and  of  many  other  excellent  men  and  prelates,  partly 
theologians,  and  partly  lawyers,  as  well  within  hb  kingdom  as  elsewhere/ 
Lett.  ib. 
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did  not  originate  with  Henry ;  that  Wolsey  was  the    chap. 
chief  agent  in  the  inception  of  the*  divorce ;  and  that       ^^'    . 
it  was  begun  and  at  first  pursued,  independent  of 
Anne  Boleyn.     The  letters  of  the  cardinal  which 
I  found  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  support  these  po- 
sitions, and  supply  some  important  illustrations. 

Before  Wolsey  commenced  his  journey  to  France, 
be  found  that  the  queen  had,  to  his  surprise,  become 
acquainted  with  the  disquieting  fact,  that  scruples 
were  entertained  upon  her  marriage.  Dr.  Sampson 
showed  him,  that  she  "  was  very  stiff  and  obstinate," 
and  had  already  become  so  much  aware  of  the  most 
endangering  point,  as  to  assert  her  virginity  when 
she  wedded  the  king.  She  desired  counsel,  as  well 
of  his  subjects,  as  of  strangers.  Wolsey  thought 
"  this  device  could  never  come  of  her  head,  but  of 
some  that  were  learned."  He  mentioned  to  Samp- 
son what  he  thought  most  expedient,  in  the  presence 
of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  apparently  to 
be  communicated  to -her  Majesty;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded thro  the  metropolis  into  Kent^^. 

The  first  night  of  his  journey  he  met  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  at  sir  John  Wiltshire's.  He 
showed  to  this  prelate,  that  the  king's  secret  matter 
had  come  to  the  knowlege  of  the  queen ;  how  dis- 
pleaaantly  she  was  taking  it ;  and  what  his  majesty 
had  done  to  pacify  her,  by  declaring  th^t  he  had 
neither  intended  nor  done  any  thing,  but  for  the 
searching  and  trying  out  of  the  truth.  The  car- 
dinal assured  the  metropolitan,  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  occasion,  which  had  been  given  by 


^  These  facts  are  mentioned  in  the  cardinal's  letter  of  1st  July  1537. 
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BO  OK  been  raised  by  the  French  envoys,  when  they  sought 
the  princess  in  marriage ;  and  who,  on  being  urged 
about  the  precontract  of  Francis  to  lady  Eleanora, 
had  thrown  out  this  objection  to  Henry's  marriage^ 
as  a  counterbalancing  difficulty ;  he  directs  them  to 
declare  to  his  imperial  majesty,  that  the  report  of  a 
divorce  being  in  contemplation  was  a  fable ;  "  For," 
adds  Wolsey,  ^'  I  should  be  unwilling  that  it  should 
be  believed  by  Csesar;  lest  the  falsehood  should 
become  an  impediment  to  peace."  They  were 
therefore  instructed  to  contradict  it  without  hesita- 
tion; but  not  to  divulge  the  reciprocal  obligation 
that  had  taken  place  between  the  cardinal  and  the 
Frenchmen  *'. 

Afler  this  evidence  from  the  person  who  most 
have  known  the  truth,  there  can  be  no  further 
doubt  that  Henry  was  correct  in  stating  to  the 
public  court,  that  the  scruple  had  been  raised  in 
his  mind  from  the  suggestion  of  a  leading  member 
of  the  French  embassy ;  Wolsey  also  mentions  the 
first  step  that  was  afterwards  taken  on  the  subject ; 
'^  I  had  certain  learned  men  in  the  law  sworn  to 
write  their  minds  in  that  matter'*."  But  he  had 
these  legal  inquiries  so  secretly  made,  as  to  be 
astonished  to  find  the  queen  apprised  of  them  at  the 
end  of  June.  When  the  first  rumor  of  the  objection 
to  her  marriage  reached  her  ears,  he  says  it  pro- 
duced "  a  short  tragedy ;"  the  natural  effect  of  an 
alarm  so  unexpected ;  the  serenity,  of  both  her  coun* 
tenance   and   language,    was  shaken,    till   she  was 


'*  These  facts  occur  in  a  Latin  letter  from  Abbeville,  dated  1st  Au- 
gust 1537-     Herbert  very  briefly  notices  this  dispatch,  p.  217. 
"  Letter  of  5th  July. 
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pacified  by  soothing  explanations.  But  tfao  she 
seemed  to  have  laid  aside  all  suspicion,  she  had 
taken  care  to  communicate  the  report  to  her  impe- 
rial nephew.  Ferdinand  her  physician,  and  Philipps, 
one  of  her  most  confidential  counsellors,  had  gone 
off  to  Italy,  and  were  believed  to  have  been  sent  by 
ker  to  Charles.  Wolsey  ordered  the  English  em- 
bossy  in  Spain  to  have  the  movements  of  these  per- 
sons solicitously  observed*'.  By  the  5th  September 
be  learnt  from  the  communication  of  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  had  joined  him,  that  "  it  had  come 
to  the  emperor's  ears  that  Henry  was  minded  to 
separate  from  the  queen ;"  Philipps  had  arrived  at 
the  Spanish  court,  and  had  passed  a  whole  day  in 
conference  with  Charles.  But  the  unqualified  con- 
tradiction of  the  English  ambassadors  somewhat 
altered  the  emperor's  belief  of  it.  Yet  Wolsey 
tkonght  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  "  set 
forth  all  things  that  might  impede  the  purpose**.'' 

All  these  circumstances  combine  to  prove  that  the 
retorting  inquiry  of  Tarbes  first  raised  the  scruple 
in.  Henry's  mind.  What  occasioned  the  French 
biskop  to  think  of  it,  is  a  different  and  more  difii- 
cnlt  question ;  whether  it  was  his  own  original  con- 
ception ;  whether  it  was  taught  him  by  the  Parisian 
cabinet ;  or  whether  it  was  the  product  of  a  secret 
confederacy  between  him  and  Wolsey,  of  which  he 
vras  to  be  the  public  mouth-piece  to  the  English 
government,  I  have  seen  no  documents  to  elucidate. 
In  this  journey,  Wolsey  chose  to  place  the   idea 


**  Letter  1st  August. 

**  Letter  to  the  king,  of  5th  September  l537>  ^om  Compiegne. 
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BOOK  entirely  on  tbe  bishop,  tho,  as  we  have  before  showD| 
he  claimed  it  at  a  future  period  as  a  meritorions 
conception  of  his  own. 

The  cardinal's  first  object  at  the  conferences  at 
Amiens,  was  to  arrange  and  conclude  the  treaties 
of  federation  and  amity  between  the  French  and 
English  crowns.  Till  these  were  effected,  he  pur- 
posely abstained  from  discussing  the  matrimonial 
subject,  and  he  apprised  the  king  that  he  was  pur- 
suing this  policy  "^  Five  days  after  this  intimation, 
he  announced  the  completion  of  Jiis  more  public  ne- 
gotiations, and  that  on  i6th  August  '*  the  perpetual 
peace  was,  with  great  triumph  sworn  to  in  the 
cathedral  church."  He  then  added  to  his  letter  a 
paragraph,  which  implies,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  favoring  sentiments  of  the  lady  regent,  he  ex- 
pected some  repugnance  in  Francis  to  his  matri- 
monial speculations.  It  is  this :  ^'  So  then,  now, 
sir !  there  is  a  little  or  nothing  more  to  be  capitu- 
lated or  treated  with  the  French  king,  unless  it  be 
the  opening  of  your  secret  matter;  the  disclosing 
whereof  I  purpose  to  defer  till  I  shall  be  at  the 
point  of  my  departure ;  handling  the  same  after 
such  a  cloudy  and  dark  sort,  that  he  shall  not  know 
your  grace's  utter  determination  and  intent  in  that 
behalf,  till  your  highness  shall  see  to  what  effect  the 
same  will  be  brought.  Nevertheless,  if  your  grace 
does  not  like  my  opinion,  advertised  of  your  cour 
trary  pleasure,  I  shall  not  fail  most  humbly  and 
lovingly  to  accomplish  the  same  '*." 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  Wolsey  moved 


"  Letter  of  nth  August.  *  Letter  i6th  August. 
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from  Amiens  to  Compiegne.  What  passed  between 
him  and  lady  Louise,  on  the  subject  of  Henry's 
future  queen,  his  correspondence  does  not  explain. 
We  find  that  all  the  French  princesses  were  there. 
Margaret,  then  become  the  wife  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  was  out  of  the  question,  but  she  was 
among  them;  and  the  cardinal  mentions  madame 
Renee  with  the  duchess  of  Vendome  and  madame 
de  Nevers,  as  dining  with  him ;  as  well  as  the  lady 
regent,  the  French  king,  and  all  the  other  nobles 
and  ladies  of  the  court '^.  But  instead  of  com- 
mitting his  more  delicate  negotiations  to  paper,  he 
informed  his  sovereign,  on  19th  August,  that  he  in- 
tended within  two  or  three  days  to  send  to  him  the 
bishop  of  Bath,  who  would  more  amply  inform 
him,  "  of  certain  things,  which  I  have  devised  for 
your  particular  afiairs,  forbearing,  therefore,  the  ex- 
planation thereof  in  these  my  letters*'."  Five  days 
after  this  communication,  he  wrote  to  the  king, 
that  he  had  fully  instructed  the  prelate  as  to  the 
"  expedients  to  be  devised  to  be  sped  at  Rome*'." 

Another  letter  that  seems  to  have  accompanied 
the  bishop,  announced  that  this  prelate  would  de- 
clare the  things  to  be  obtained  ^^  at  the  pope's  own 
hands,  if  any  access  may  be  had  to  him,  for  con- 
ducting of  your  secret  matter  to  the  desired  end, 
which  to  bring  to  pass  is  my  daily  study  and  most 
iBward  desire^."  From  his  dispatch,  of  13th  Sep- 
tember, from  Compifegne,  we  learn  that  two  of  the 
documents  which   he  had  advised   and  prepared, 

^  Letter  19th  August.        *^  Letter  ib.        "  Letter  a4th  August. 
^  Letter  without  date,  apparently  written  after  24th  Ausust. 
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BOOK  were  a  protestation  and  a  commission''.  There  is 
something  in  this  letter  which  indicates  that  some 
divergency  of  opinion  was  arising  between  him  and 
the  king,  on  some  part  of  the  subject;  but  it  is  not 
explained.  The  king's  secretary,  Dr.  Knight,  was 
sent  to  him,  whom  he  then  says  he  had  dispatched 
to  Rome'^,  tho  his  own  wishes  would  have  recom- 
mended in  preference  the  bishop  of  Worcester'^ 

That  both  the  cardinal's  mind  and  his  sovereign's 
had  been  fully  settled  to  apply  for  the  divorce  in 
September ;  and  that  Wolsey  was  bent  upon  it  also 
in  August,  and  seemingly  from  the  beginning  of  his 
journey ;  are  the  inferences  that  cannot  but  be  made 
from  many  parts  of  these  official  papers.     It  will  be 
no  injustice  to  the  cardinal  to  add,  that  his  state- 
ments  of  the  measures  which  he  was  advising  and 
pursuing  in  order  to  obtain  it,  contrasted  with  his 
directions  to  the  ambassadors  in  Spain,  to  deny  it  for- 
mally and  ofEcially  to  the  emperor,  present  another 
instance  of  that  discreditable  inconsistency,  which 
other  parts  of  this  history  prove  to  have  occurred 
more  than  once,  in  his  foreign  diplomacy.     But  these 
papers  indicate,  that  the  king  made  no  application 
to  Rome  till  the  beginning  of  September  1527,  when 
he  sent  Knight  to  Wolsey,  and  that  his  scruple  had 
not  arisen  till  May  or  June  in  that  year  '*. 

Before  Wolsey   left  Compiegne,  he  had  a  con- 


■   •*  Letter  13th  September. 

••  *  I  trust,  by  one  means  or  other,  he  shall  have  access  to  the  pope/ 
Lett.  ib. 

"•  He  remarks  that  Worcester, '  having  letters  from  the  empeior  to  the 
pope,  may  get  more  ready  access.'    Letter  dated  5th  Sept. 

**  Knight  is  first  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  13th  Sept. 
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ference  with  the  pope's  lieutenant  of  the  rota  ;  and  ^^x^' 
he- remarks,  that  having  fully  instructed  him  of  the 
cfacts  on  the  subject^  this  papal  minister  had  ''  altered 
his  opinion,  and  now  expressly  affirms  that  the  pope's 
dispensation  is  clearly  void  and  nought;  as  also  that 
the  pope  cannot,  nisi  clave  errante,  dispense  with 
the  same;  for  the  publication  of  which  opinion,  he 
hath  written  a  great  book  right  substantially  and 
olearly  handled'*."  Wolsey  left  Compiegne  after 
the  middle  of  September,  arrived  at  Boulogne'^  on 
the  21st,  and  hastened  to  England  with  such  little 
delay,  that  on  9th  October  he  was  able  to  write  to 
the  king  from  Hampton  court *'\ 

The  letter  of  Clerk'*,  the  bishop  of  Bath,  whom 
Wolsey  made  the  bearer  of  his  most  private  commu- 
nications to  the  king,  gives  an  important  picture  of 
the  king's  mind  on  this  trying  subject,  and  shows  it 
to  have  been,  as  the  summer  of  1517  began,  in  a 
reasonable  and  equitable  state,  if  his  listening  at  all 
to  the  plans  for  prosecuting  the  divorce  can  be 
allowed  to  have  these  epithets.  AVolsey  had  di- 
rected him  to  say,  that  as  the  queen  might  appeal 
to  Rome,  the  business  could  not  be  determined  in 
England,  unless  the  pope  would  give  him  an  abso- 
lute authority  in  every  event — to  recommend  thai 
she  should  be  persuaded  to  go  into  a  convent — aiid 
lastly,  to  suggest  that  if  neither  of  these  could  be 
effected,  it  should  be  thought  what  could  secretly 


•*  Letter  5th  Sept.  from  Compiegne. 
"  Letter  2 1st  Sept. 
"  Letter  gth  October.     St.  P.  O 

**  We  owe  tUl  our  knowlege  of  this  letter  to  lord  Herbert,  who  hat 
<luoted  from  it  in  his  history,  p.  a  16. 
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BOOK  be  done  as  to  the  forum  of  conscience^.  Clerk 
stated  to  his  Machiavellian  patron  the  honest  answer 
of  Henry  '•* ;  "  My  lord  of  Bath !  The  bull  is  good, 
or  it  is  nought.  If  it  be  nought,  let  it  be  so  de- 
clared ;  and  if  it  be  good,  it  shall  never  be  broken 
by  no  ways  for  me."  When  the  bishop,  aware  that 
protraction  would  not  suit  the  cardinals  politics, 
intimated  that  the  process  before  the  pope  might 
occupy  six  or  seven  years,  the  king  as  promptly 
declared,  since  he  had  had  patience  for  eighteen 
years,  he  would  stay  yet  four  or  five  more'*'.  A 
manly  answer,  which  shows  that  moral  integrity  of 
mind  for  which  Erasmus  had  praised  him ;  a  real 
desire  for  a  just  determination  of  it,  and  the  absence 
of  any  settled  scheme  to  exalt  any  other  woman  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  queen. 

This  private  and  confidential  unbosoming  of  him* 
self  to  his  great  statesman,  puts  the  king  s  heart 
legibly  before  us,  as  it  at  that  time  felt  But  after 
this  period,  as  Anne  Boleyn  s  attractions  increased 
upon  him,  his  desire  for  a  divorce  became  more  de- 
termined, and  therefore  it  is  with  a  recollection  of 
.this  qualification,  that  we  must  read  this  public  de- 
<;laration,  which  in  the  following  year  he  made 
before  his  nobility  and  council,  on  the  coming  of 
Campegio ;  ''  I  have  sent  for  this  legate  as  a  man, 
indifferent  only  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  settle  my 


■     •  Herbert  dates  this  letter  in  his  margin  as  30th  August  1527.  p  2l6» 
The  *  rtfim  fieri/  is  a  phrase  that  excites  some  suspicion  of  the  cardinal*^ 
fair  meaning. 

'*  Herbert  says,  he  had  seen  his  original  letter.  207.     I  do  not  knoir 
that  it  now  exists,  but  most  letters  of  the  embassies  in  Fmnce  during 
1537,  have  been  destroyed  by  n  fire  in  the  British  Museam. 

»••  Herb.  307. 
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conscience,  and  for  none  other  cause,  as  God  can  c  ha  p. 
judge.  And  as  touching  the  queen,  if  it  be  ad- 
judged by  the  law  of  God,  that  she  is  my  lawful 
wife,  there  was  never  thing  more  pleasant  nor  more 
acceptable  to  me  in  my  life,  both  for  the  discharge 
aad  clearing  of  my  conscience,  and  also  for  the  good 
qualities  and  conditions  which  I  know  to  be  in 
her'**."  That  he  entered  into  the  question  only  to 
learn  the  truth,  is  a  fact  which  the  evidence  sup- 
ports ;  but  his  wish  for  its  ending  in  a  divorce,  be* 
fcame  in  time  a  predominant  passion.  In  his  speech, 
he  avowed  his  motives  to  be  the  desire  of  an  undis* 
puted  succession,  and  of  withdrawing  from  a  matri- 
mony, which  he  had  been  assured  was  incestuous 
and  illegal  ^'*K  The  objections  of  Richard  II L  to  his 
nephews'  birth,  from  circumstances  connected  with 
the  father  s  marriage,  give  some  weight  to  the  king  8 
observations,  on  its  importance  to  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  the  crown  and  country. 

When  Henry  sent  Dr.  Knight  to  Wolsey,  he  re- 
quired that  this  secretary  should  be  forwarded  to 
Jftome"**,and  that  the  cardinal  should  return  home'***, 
as  if  the  king  no  longer  favored  the  objects  which 
that  minister  was  there  pursuing,  but  was  now  acting 
on  some  newer  ideas  of  his  own.     Dr.  Knight,  after 


*"  Uall,  754.  Hall  gives  this  speech  as  he  heard  it  spoleen  by  the 
king. 

'•  Hall,  754.    lliis  speech  was  delivered  on  8th  November  1528. 

■••  Welearti  this  from  the  king's  letter  to  Wolsey,  printed  by  Biimety 
jr.  6.  p.:iO.  He  thanks  the  cardmal  for  bis  services,  and  orders  Kni|^bt 
to  Home,  for  three  purposes — to  salute  the  pope  on  his  captivity — to 
have  a  person  resident  there — '  and  niso,  lest  the  queen  should  prevent 
tn  br  the  emperor's  means  in  our  great  matter/    ib. 

»•  *  Greatly  I  desire  your  r«tum  home,  for  here  we  hare  great  lack  of 
you.'    ib. 
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Iiis  conferences  at  Amiens,  passed  on  to  Italy ;  but 
the  vigilance  of  the  ijnperial  officers  who  had  Cle- 
ment in  their  custody,  precluded  the  intended  inter- 
view, and  on  13th  September  the  baffled  envoy  wrote 
that  he  could  not  gain  access  to  the  pontiff'*^.  On 
16th  September,   Wolsey,  before  he  quitted  Com- 

►iegne,  in  conjunction  with  the  legate  in  France; 

ialviati,  its  chancellor,  and  two  other  cardinals,  ad- 
dressed a  joint  epistle  to  the  pope,  stating  their  grief 
at  his  miserable  condition  and  contumelious  capti- 
vity ;  informing  him,  that  they  hud  ordered  fasts  and 
prayers  thro  France  and  England,  for  his  liberation ; 
had  appealed  to  the  emperor,  not  to  continue  his 
detention,  and  had  solicited  the  aid  of  the  French' 
and  English  kings,  by  their  arms,  to  procure  his 
freedom  ;  and  then  declaring,  lest  Charles  should 
extort  from  the  imprisonment  an  enlargement  of  his 
empire,  a  donation  of  ecclesiastical  possessions,  or 
a  subversion  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  church,  that 
they  should  resist  all  innovations  or  concessions 
which  the  pontiff  might  make,  and  all  faew  creations 
of  cardinals  ;  and  in  case  of  his  death,  would  them- 
selves proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  pope  "*^. 

This  document  was  meant  to  support  Wolsey's  ap^ 
pliciation  to  be  constituted  the  pontiff's  vicar-general, 
as  the  governments  had  planned  in  the  treaty  o^ 
Amiens  '"*'.    But  the  supposition  that  Clement  would 
sanction  their  limitation  of  his  power,  or  while  i» 
the  grasp  of  their  antagonist,  make  any  vicarial  de-^ 


'**  Herbert  states  this  letter,  p.  2 1 3. 

^"^  Le  Grand  has  printed  this  verbose  document,  which  is  almost  on< 
protracted  paragraph  of  eight  pages,  v.  3.  p.  4-12. 
•"•  Le  Grand,  v.  l .  p.  60. 


•••  Dr.  Lee,  on  a4th  October    1527,  acquainted  Wolsey   with  this 

remonstrance.     MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  aoB.     Altho  the  detail  has  not  been 

.preserved  of  WoUey*s  secret  transactions  at  Conipiegne,  they  so  grati6ed 

Francis,  that  on  nth  November  he  wrote  of  the  cardinal  to  his  ainbas- 

ledors  in  England,  that  *■  without  his  advice  and  counsel,  he  would  not 

*£Ovem  or  conduct  himself;'  adding,  '  not  without  a  great  participation 

.mm  the  good  office  which  the  cardinal  has  done,  in  that  my  good  triend 

^to  whom  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  bear  such  an  obligation  as  I  can 

"never  forget.*     I^e  Grand,  3.  p.  20. 

"^  It  is  printed  in  Le  Grand,  v.  3.  p.  15- 17. 
"•  Le  Grand  v.  i.p.  61. 
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legation  of  it,  did  no  credit  to  the  political  sagacity 
of  the  petitioning  statesmen.  They  might  seem  to 
themselves  to  be  working  in  secrecy  unseen;  but 
Charles  had  such  exact  intelligence  of  Wolsey 's 
applications  to  the  pope,  that  he  complained  to  the 
English  ambassadors  in  Spain,  of  the  letters  to  his 
prejudice,  which  the  cardinal  had  dispatched  from 
Compiegne '**'. 

On  the  25th  September  the  French  king  signed, 
in  this  town,  his  commission  to  his  great  master, 
Montmorency ,  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  and  two  others, 
to.  receive  Henry's  oath  to  the  last  treaty,  to  settle 
the  arrangements  for  his  joining  in  a  maritime  war 
against  Charles,  if  he  should  refuse  the  conditions 
that  were  to  be  offered  him  ;  and  to  ascertain  what 
privileges  the  English  merchants  enjoyed  in  Flanders 
before  the  hostilities  against  the  emperor"*.  On 
the  loth  October  this  embassy  reached  Calais, 
accompanied  by  six  hundred  French  gentlemen. 
They  were  received  and  treated  in  England  by  Henry 
with  magnificent  distinction;  and  the  two  sovereigns 
exchanged  with  each  other  their  orders  of  St.  Mi- 
chael and  the  Garter"'. 

Undismayed  by  the  combination  of  these  courts 
against  him,  the  emperor  persisted  in  continuing  the 
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BOOK  custody  of  the  pope,  and  in  requiring  the  guaran- 
^'  teed  relinquishment  to  him  of  the  Milanese  "*|  and 
the  recal  of  the  French  army  under  general  Laatrec^ 
out  of  Italy  "*.  The  threats  of  a  fierce  war  from 
England  and  France,  in  the  next  month,  if  he  did 
not  abate  his  conditions,  excited  his  resentment  at 
the  dictatorial  menace,  but  did  not  intimidate  him'^. 
From  the  pope  he  demanded  money,  permanent 
attachment,  and  security  for  his  good  faith'**. 

In  November,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  con- 
tributed so  materially  to  Bourbon's  successes  in  Italy, 
was  detached  from  the  emperor  by  the  intrigaes^ 
alliance,  and  promises  of  France  ^*^*  This  event,  and 
the  advance  of  Lautrec  with  the  French  forces^ 
decided  the  pope  to  break  off  all  compositions  with 
Charles"^.  Yet  altho  Clement  took  this  step,  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  tardy  movements  of  th* 

^    n  III  ■  ■  •  ■■    i 

>"  On  27th  September,  the  English  envoys  in  Spain  wrote  to  Hemj 
from  Valencia,  *  We  think — compendiously  to  declare  in  what  point  we 
stand  now. — He  demandeth  the  rendering  of  MHan  in  perpetiitiai.  As 
to  F.  Sforza,  he  will  give  him  judges,  not  support.  He  shall  be  restored, 
if  he  be  found  innocent.  The  French  king  shall  defend  the  obedience 
of  the  state  of  Milan,  for  him.'    MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  p.  205. 

"'  lb.  *  He  also  demands  the  gallies  and  ships,  according  to  the 
,  treaty  of  Madrid,  for  his  journey  to  Italy,  and  is  content  to  take  surety 
for  the  rest  of  the  two  miliions.'    MS.  ib.  205. 

"*  Their  dispatch  of  24th  October  mentions,  that,  '  upon  these  words, 
with  others,  we  afterwards  heard  that  he  said,  '  They  go  about  to  O0B» 
strain  niel*    MS.  ib.  208. 

"*  Cardinal  Trivuici,  on  7th  October,  informed  Lautrec,  *  The  em- 

{)eiror  asks  for  his  security  daring  the  war,  Castelloni,  Orvieto,  Fohjm 
tvium,  Bologna  and  Ancona,  and  that  the  pope  should  never  be  agpiitui 
him,  and  should  pay  300,000  crowns  in  two  months.'  MS.  Vkell. 
B.  g.  p.  170. 

"*  The  convention  with  him,  signed  by  Alphonso,  the  duke,  wad  by 
.  the  cardinals  Cibo  and  Contarenus,  the  French  agent  Joachiino,  and 
iriFo  Cassalisjis  in  MS.  Vitell.  B.  g.  p.  177-181.    It  is  dated  I4tb  No- 
vember 1527.    Hercules,  the  dnke*s  eldest  son,  was  to  marry  Rbenata, 
the  llen^e  before  alluded  to. 

"^  Cassalis  apprized  WcHsey  of  this  circumstance  on  26th  November, 
i'rvm  Parma.     MS.  Vitell.  B.  9.  p.  1 82. 
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auxiliary  general,  and  earnestly  counselled  him  to 
bolder  .and  moie  rapid  operations  "^  But  the  mani- 
fest object  of  the  French  court  was  not  to  use  its 
army  to  release  or  aggrandize  the  pontiff,  but  to  give 
effect  to  its  negotiations  for  the  return  of  its  two 
hostage  young  princes.  Its  backwardness  to  give 
Saint  Peter's  see  the  benefit  of  its  military  eflScacy, 
inclined  the  pope  to  vibrate  back  again  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  emperor :  and  on  3d  December 
the  new  English  envoy,  Jerningham,  communicated 
to  Henry  the  important  information  which  he  had 
that  day  received  from  M.  Lautrec,  that  Clement 
kad  concluded  his  terms  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment"'; and  yet  with  a  faithlessness,  that  disgraced 
the  ecclesiastical  head  of  continental  Europe,  desired 
the  French  general  to  pursue  his  martial  opera- 
tions '*••  Lautrec  foreseeing  his  release,  and  having 
ii\B  specimen  of  his  honor,  good  faith  and  stability, 

* 

"*  '  Of  wliose  slowness  he  complains,  and  urges  Yehemently  to  per- 
snade  them  to  celerity ;  for  nothing  can  be  less  doubtful  than  that  when 
ihty  hastea  with  the  army  they  will  have  victory,  especially  as  thera 
are  great  enmities  between  the  Germans  and  Spaniards.'  Dispatchj 
MS.  Vit.  B.  9.  p.  itta. 

'**  This  dispatch  is  from  Panna,  and  states,  '  M.  Lautrech  showed 
into  me  that  this  day  one  arrived^raiTi  the  pope,  who  sliuwed  unto  him 
that  the  pope  is  now  concluded  and  fallen  to  an  appointment,  the 
anooer  whereof  is,  that  the  pope  hath  bound  himself  uuto  the  emperf)r, 
900,000  crowns;  he  hath  also  granted  unto  Spain  a  crusade;  and  far- 
ther, hath  licensed  the  Spaniards  to  teU  in  heiieficei,  within  Naples,  to 
the  extent  of  6,000  crowns ;  and  hath  granted  unto  the  emperor  the 
•tisiD  of  all  his  country :  and  for  the  performance  htUh  given  hostage/ 
Lecc  3d  December.    MS.  ib.  p.  l88. 

'  "*  The  dispatch  adds,  '  Howbeit,  the  said  pope  bath  sent  unto 
Mr.  Laatrech,  that  notwitlistanding  the  said  appointments  taken  and 
cnndoded,  he,  with  the  said  army,  should  march  forward.  But  he 
tent  unto  him  no  kncwlege  of  any  aid  or  assistance  that  he  would  give 
him  in  the  same  his  journey.  Nevertheless,  the  said  Lautrech  intendeth 
Id  sake  speedy  advancement  accordingly.'  MS.  ib.  l88.  May  we  not 
ask  if  there  be  any  tiling  in  Machiavel*s  Prince  that  surpasses  this 
ytifical  coodect? 

M  4 
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BOOK  wished  him  to  seduce  the  Germans  to  resort  to  his 
^'  army'*'.  But  the  pontifF,  if  not  honest,  was  at  least 
not  such  a  shallow  reasoner  &s  to  make  sacrifices  to 
get  out  of  a  Spanish  imprisonment,  to  put  himself 
immediately  afterwards  under  a  French  one;  there- 
fore, even  six  days  after  Jemingham's  communica- 
tion, he  escaped  from  St.  Angelo,  and  turned  his 
course  to  Orvieto,  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant  '**. 
We  use  the  term  escape,  as  it  was  the  public  scenery 
of  his  release;  but  connecting  it  with  die  fact,  which 
we  learn  from  the  diplomatic  papers,  of  his  agree- 
ment with  Charles  having  immediately  preceded  it, 
it  is  probable  that  some  secret  order  from  the  impe- 
rial government  to  its  vigilant  superintendents,  was 
the  real  cause  of  his  liberation,  altho  in  the  mode 
of  a  private  evasion ;  that  the  expectant  army  might 
not  interpose  any  impediment,  nor  the  French  obtain 
so  important  a  captive,  if  he  was  publicly  released 
with  the  freedom  to  go  where  he  pleased.  It  is 
probable  that  Orvieto  was  the  prescribed  asylum 
when  the  treaty  was  settled  '*'.     Wolsey  was  at  that 


"*  Jeraingham  proceeds,  *  Lautrech  further  she\%ed  that  he  ooce  or 
twice  covertly  ana  secretly  liath  written  to  tlie  pope,  moving  bini  not 
only  to  have  singular  respect  and  regard  for  his  departing  from  Rome 
toward  this  army ;  hut  also,  if  so  he  may,  to  fall  at  composition  i^itb 
the  lance  knights  there;  and  hy  some  policy  to  entice  them  privately  to 
depart  from  the  Spaniards,  and  at  such  time  as  we  shall  approach  Home 
to  repair  unto  the  other  said  army/     MS.  Vit.  B.  9.  p.  188. 

«"  Le  Grand,  1.  p.  69.  The  intrigues  with  the  German  lance  knigfitt 
may  have  also  induced  the  imperial  goveniment  to  let  the  pope  leave 
Rome,  for  Jemingham  added  to  the  preceding  dispatch,  *  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  which  lance  knights  Mr.  Lautrech  hath  one  in  those  placet 
to  solicit  the  same  accordingly,  so  as  he  trusteth  verily  by  some  such 
means  the  said  lance  knights  shall  be  obtained.'    MS.  ib.  188. 

*"  Le  Grand  has  printed  this  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the  impe- 
rialists, signed  in  St.  Angelo,  Tuesday,  26th  Nov.  1527.  In  ten  days 
he  was  to  pay  73,169  scudi,  and  to  be  then  set  '  in  total  liberta;*  the 
other  p;«ymcnts,  which  make  the  sum  total  368,153  scudi,  were  to  be 
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time  urging  a  general  pacification,  on  tlie 'plausible 
grounds  that  the  Turks  might  be  attacked,  and  "  the 
most  pernicious  sect  of  the  Lutherans"*"  be  sup- 
pressed. When  we  consider  the  double  dealing  and 
hypocrisy  which  the  one  ecclesiastical  and  the  three 
great  civil  powers  of  Europe  were  alike  acting  to- 
wards each  other,  and  with  reciprocal  knowlege  of 
each  other's  practices,  we  are  surprised  that  no  one 
discerned  the  real  inutility  of  the  stipulating  system. 
A  Louis  XI.  might  say  to  his  ambassadors,  "  Lie  to 
them,  for  they  lie  to  you ;"  but  such  things  are  soon 
so  useless,  that  they  who  use  them  are  like  the  apes 
in  the  fable,  who  finding  a  glow-worm  in  a  cold  night, 
took  it  for  a  spark  of  fire,  heaped  sticks  upon  it,  and 
sat  round  to  warm  themselves  by  its  expected  blaze ; 
so  will  falsehood,  whatever  be  its  promise,  disappoint 
and  mortify  those  who  cherish  it. 
.    Wolsey  expressed  his  delight  that  Ferrara  had 

{'oined  the  confederacy  against  the  emperor j  but  also 
lis  conviction  that  every  thing  hung  upon  Lautrec, 
on  whom  immortal  glory  would  descend  if  his  ope- 
rations should  be  successful.  For  this  end,  the  car- 
dinal, hoping  that  he  would  omit  no  diligence  or 
speed,  directed  the  ambassador,  "  in  the  king's  name, 

mmm^mmm^mm^^^^^m^  ■  ■  i       .  ■        ■  ■  ■   i   i  ■■     ■»     ■  ■■■■■»     — ^^i^i^^— — — ^^— ^^^i^^^^— ^^^^^^— ^^^^i^^,^—^ 

advanced  by  subsequent  instalments  in  three  months.  To  raise  the 
money  be  was  to  create  some  cardinals  who  could  pay  for  their  promo- 
tion. He  granted  a  bull  to  Charles,  to  sell  a  tenth  part  of  all  '  li  beni 
temporalis  of  the  church,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  he  allowed  the 
imperial  army  to  remain  in  Rome,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  *  come 
•boni  amici  et  senza  offensione/    3  Le  Grand,  48-57. 

'^  So  he  calls  them  in  his  proposition,  dated  a7th  November,  in  MS. 
'.^tell..B.  9.  p.  183.    On  loth  December,  Wolsey  addressed  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  Lautrech,  which  is  in  the  same  MS.  p.  201 ;  and  on 
14th  December  the  pope  wrote  to  the  cardinal  on  his  deliverance,  thank- 
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and  in  mine,"  to  implore  the  general  to  press  for* 
ward  his  "  so  necessary  and  useful  advance"*." 
Wolsey  was  assured  that  the  Florentines  would  join 
the  French"** ;  but  in  three  days  afterwards  the  secret 
but  mortifying  news  was  sent  to  him,  that  the  pope 
was  cleaving  to  the  emperor'*^,  and  opposing  the 
duke  of  Ferrara'^;  tho  with  some  hope,  such  was 
the  papal  character,  that  he  might  yet  soon  join  the 
league'*^.  The  next  day,  another  envoy  consoled 
him  with  information,  that  the  pontiff,  tho  wretched 
and  solitary '*%  was  yet  only  waiting  the  result  of 
Lautrec's  operations;  and  hoping  to  educe  some 
benefit  from  them,  was,  without  any  sincerity,  pro* 
tracting  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor ''',  and 


"*  Wolsey  to  Cnssalis,  MS.  Vit.  B.  9.  p.  203-305.  The  larigiaage,  ff 
not  the  expectation  of  Francis,  was  as  sanguine  as  that  of  the  oardiBal 
as  to  Lautrech.  On  I2th  Nov.  1527,  this  king  thus  wrote  of  him^  *Maj 
heaven  rive  hrm  grace  to  accomplish  the  expedition,  undertaken  prin* 
cipally  for  the  deliverance  of  tlie  pope  and  the  apostolic  see;  hj  which 
he  will  obtain  such  an  hnppy  victory,  so  laudiible  and  houonible  for  all 
who  sliall  have  helped  him,  that  it  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  iha 
world  shall  last.'    Lett,  to  his  ambass.  in  Le  Grand,  3. p.  20. 

"•  Cassalis'  letter  to  Woisey,  of  18th  December.     MS.  ib.  206. 

^  On  21  St  December,  Jerningham's  dispatch  from  Bologna  wai^ 
'  Mr.  Lautrech  hath  shewed  unto  me  secretly,  and  by  his  own  report 
hath  given  knowlege  tliereof  unto  none,  ambassador  nor  other;  wher^ 
ibre  he  willed  me  to  keep  the  same  secret,  unless  for  the  advertisement 
of  your  grace,  that  he  huth  received  news  from  the  pope,  whereby  he 
doth  perceive  his  holiness  is  minded  and  fully  determined  to  observe  and 
perfonn  liis  appointment  with  the  enemies  taken  and  concluded.'  MS. 
lb.  p.  209. 

'*  *  And  also  that  the  dnke  of  Ferrara  doubteth  that  the  popo  wiH 
in  no  wise  apply  nor  incline  unto  him  according  to  his  league,  confedeimtt 
and  taken.'    ib. 

1*  <  Howbcit  Mr.  Lautrech  bath  also  notified  me,  that  notwithataiidiBg 
the  pope's  strangeness  and  obstinacy  as  yet  so  shewed  and  extended,  he 
trustetn  that  undoubtedly,  within  a  short  space,  his  holiness  will  enter 
into  the  said  league  and  amity,*    MS.  ib. 

••  Cassalis*  letter  from  Orvieto,  of  22H  December,  says,  *  We  hmre 
come  to  the  pope,  whom  we  found  '  miserum  et  solum,'  since  of  Iw 
household  only  some  small  relics  remain.'    MS.  ib.  p.  210. 

*^  Casbahs  adds,  that  the  prothonotarius  Gammira  had  mentioned 
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sowiDg  disseiisions  among  his  tro<^s«  The  ambas-  chap. 
sador  had  been  scrutinizing  the  pope's  real  mind,  by  ^^ 
desire  of  the  French  general'^*;  and  learnt  from 
him,  that  he  must  have  a  better  prospect  before  he 
changed  again,  and  that  his  heart  was  with  the 
allied  courts,  but  withheld  by  his  fears  from  showing 
its  tendency'".  The  final  inference  was,  that  if 
Lautrec  would  be  active  with  his  army,  he  might 
obtain  from  Clement  whatever  he  desired  ''*•  The 
French  commander,  at  the  end  of  December,  sent 
Cassalis  to  persuade  the  pope  not  to  keep  his  agreei^ 
nent  with  the  emperor '^^  Clement  was  willing  to 
do  any  thing  if  Lautrec  would  advance :  but  this 
officer  chose  not  to  move  then  from  his  position  at 
Bologna '^^  although  the  pontiff  commissioned  the 
English  agent  to  stimulate  him  forward '^7. 

Before    Wolsey  went  to  Amiens,  the  •  chief  ob- 
jection to  the  marriage  had  been  placed  on  its  con- 


^  w)iat  the  pope  said  to  us,  that  the  pope  has  much  and  long  expected 
the  coming  on  of  Lautrech,  and  thereture  has  drawn  the  conventioo 
made  with  the  Caesareans into  length;  asserting  that  he  <  maxime  operam 
dediMe/  by  which  the  discord  amoag  the  imperialists  might  remaan,  tho 
that  would  not  be  without  the  greatest  danger  of  himself  and  bis  bos« 
taees/    MS.  Vit.  B.  9.  p.  a  10. 

***  '  Piial  Camilltts  and  I  proposed  to  the  pope  what  Lautrech  had 
imposed  upon  us,  who  bade  us  search  '  quo  animo :'  he  was  offering  us 
hrccB,*  ib.  311. 

""  The  pope  said, '  that  ulterius  vel  prospicere  before  he  changed  those 
thin^  which  had  been  appointed ;  ana  truly  we  obtained  from  him  no 
ftubeidy  but  only  good  counsel,  which  shewed  th:it  he  hath  good  will 
which  be  dares  not  at  present  shew/    MS.  ib.  31 1. 

*^  *  We  could  collect  that  if  Lautrech  will  move  his  array,  ha  will 
obtain  from  him  all  he  wishes.'    xU  ail. 

**  Cassalis*  letter  of  JOlh  December,  ib.  215. 

«  MS.  ib.  316. 

m  <  Xhe  pope  sent  me  to  Lautrech  with  a  brief  that  I  should  urga  his 
pi«ffeai,  which  I  hope  to  do,  but  iu  the  mean  time  a  fine  season  is 
slipping  away.'    ib.  3l6. 
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BOOK  trariety  to  the  Divine  law;  and  the  old dispensatoiy 
bull  had  been  impeached,  on  the  ground  that  the 
facts  which  it  recited  as  its  foundation  were  untrue. 
But  when  he  returned,  the  king  expressed  to  sir 
Thomas  More  a  new  and  additional  difficulty  still 
more  radical.  This  was,  that  the  nuptials  'were 
against  the  law  of  nature,  and  therefore  could  in  qo 
wise  be  dispensable.  A  treatise  was  settled,  on  all 
these  grounds,  against  the  matrimony,  by  a  nume- 
rous assembly  of  learned  men  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  was  afterwards  read  and  approved  of  at  Wol- 
sey's,  in  the  presence  of  divers  bishops  and  other 
persons  of  erudition;  and  More  has  declared  his 
sentiments  to  be,  that  the  king  was  acting  ''  well 
and  virtuously,"  in  procuring  to  have  the  scruple, 
"  which  he  could  not  otherwise  avoid,  decided  by 
the  judgment  of  the  church''*."  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  if  Henry  had  married  Ren6e,  the 
English  reformation  would  have  found  an  auxiliary 
and  a  patroness  in  her,  no  less  than  in  D'Aleni^on ; 
a  consideration  that  may  abate  the  animosity  of  the 
friends  of  the  papacy  against  Anne  Boleyn.  Ren^e 
became  a  reformer  in  her  little  Italian  principality, 
and  disliked  the  pope^  and  on  his  account  had  dif- 
ferences   with   her  husband'''.      So  that,  whether 

■  "*  Sir  Thomas  More  states  these  facts  in  his  letter,  which  has  been 
often  printed.  See  it  in  Singer's  Appendix  to  Roper's  life  of  him, 
p.  116,  117. 

*•  It  is  from  Brantome  we  learn  this  curious  fact.  He  says,  *  she  had 
been  promised  by  Francis  to  the  emperor  Charles.  She  was  for  soin9 
time  not  comfortable  with  her  husband  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  as  he  sus- 
pected  her  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  Perhaps  resenting  the  evil  turns 
which  the  popes  had  done  to  her  father  in  so  many  ways,  she  rejected  their 
authoritj/,  and  withdrew  herself  from  obedience  to  them.'    v.  1.  p.  323; 
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Henipy  liad  married  Margaret,  Renee,  or  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  England  would  still  have  enjoyed  an  anti-papal 
queen. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  October  that  the  compli- 
mentary ambassadors  from  France  visited  England 
with  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  were  splendidly 
feasted  by  Henry.     This  date  deserves  attention,  be- 
cause Cavendish  states  that  it  was  after  their  arrival, 
that  the  king  declared  to  Wolsey  '*^  the  intensity  of 
his  affection  for  his  beautiful  subject,  and  his  desire 
to  place  her  on  his  throne.     The  minister,  who,  until 
thb  communication,  had  considered  his  attachment 
but  as  a  passing  humor,  was  astonished  to  find  it 
settling  into  this  important  determination,  and  on 
bis  knees  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  it.     He 
failed;  and  his  failure  is  an  additional  evidence  that 
her  conduct  up  to  that  time  had  been  unimpeach- 
able.    Perceiving  Henry's  unaltered  resolution,  he 
began  to  dread  the  destruction  of  his  own  influence 
if  he  continued  to  resist  it,  and  advised  his  sove- 
reign to  coqsult  the  men  who  were  the  most  distin- 
guished in  the  law  and  church.     The  king  directed 
such  an  assembly  to  be  convened,  probably  the  one 
'alluded  to  by  More;  his  case  was  debated  before 
them ;  but  they  deemed  it  too  difficult  to  determine, 
and  recommended  commissioners  to  be  sent  to  the 
•most  reputable  universities  abroad  for  their  judgment 
on  the  subject'*'.     This  reference  was  adopted,  and 
large  sums  of  money  were  sent  out  to  procure  their 


>*•  *  The  matter  was  then  by  the  king  disclosed  to  my  lord  cardinal.' 
Cav.  139. 

"»  Cav.  140,  141. 
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BOOK    opinions***.     Disappointed,  but  not  deterred,  Wol- 

}^ ,  sey  sent,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  his  iDstructiont 

to  Knight,  at  Rome,  to  suspend  the  applications  for 
the  divorce,  "which  he  bad  been  instructed  to  soli- 
cit '*' ;  and  the  pope  received  an  impression  that  the 
cardinal  was  hostile  to  the  measure,  which  stayed 
his  acquiescence  in  it  '^,  at  that  critical  moment  when 
he  appears  to  have  been  most  flexible. 

But  as  December  began,  Wolsey  fonnd  that  the 
omnipotence  of  his  power  of  persuasion  or  command 
had  ceased  upon  Henry.  He  combated  against  the 
attractions  of  Anne,  only  to  be  so  signally  defeated. 


'^  Carendtsh  snys,  the  money  was  ^  ^ven  to  the  famous  clerks  to 
choke  them/  p,  142.  That  money  was  distributed  alirosd  is  proved  iiv 
Dr.  Croke's  letter  to  the  king,  printed  by  Strype.  He  says,  *  I  deliversd 
onto  friar  Thomas  33  crowns,  since  which  time  he  hath  got  your  bi|^ 
ness  but  seven  subscriptions.  Of  them,  two  only  except,  Uiere  is  not  oie 
worthy  tlianks.  1  have,  and  do  oflen  call  upon  him ;  but  he  answereth 
nie  tlmt  there  is  no  more  doctors  to  be  gotten.  The  contrary  wbercef 
I  know  to  be  true;  and  when  I  demand  of  him  some  remembrance  of 
his  hand  for  47  crowns,  which  I  hare  paid  him,  he  answers,  that  at  tb^ 
.end  of  the  cause  he  will  either  make  me  a  bill  or  deliver  roe  the  mooef 
again.  Friar  Ambrose  had  of  me,  for  getting  of  the  determination  of 
Padua,  for  his  part  only,  20  crowns ;  Franciscus,  for  him  and  Dionysius, 
77  crowns;  aitd  notwitlistanding,  when  I  call  upon  them  for  some  fruit; 
of  none  of  their  labor,  except  Dionysius,  I  cau  get  none.'  Eccles.  Mem. 
App.  T.  1 .  p.  156-8.  But  the  fair  inference  from  ttiis  account  seems  to  be^ 
not  that  the  universities  were  hribed  into  false  opinions,  for  out  of  sevea 
procured  by  friar  Thomas  five  were  not  favorable ;  but  that  the  agents 
received  the  money  and  laid  it  out  as  they  pleased,  and  without  duJy  ■&> 
Counting  for  it.  The  sums  they  paid  for  the  opinions  they  obtained,  were 
like  fees  on  cases  to  counsel,  given  to  obtain  a  sound  opinion,  not  a  cor- 
rupt one.  Henry  had  no  right  to  trouble  strangers  with  bis  Affiui% 
without  an  equitable  remuneration. 

»^  Le  Grand,  v.  l.  p.  59. 

^**  It  is  from  Dr.  S.  Gardiner's  letter,  in  the  following  sprinff,  that  we 
learn  that  the  pope  *  had  been  somewhat  stayed  in  expedition  of  the 
king's  desire,  because  it  was  shewed  him  that  it  was  set  forth  without 
the  cardinal's  consent  or  knowiege.'  The  pope  admitted  it  had  been  so 
reporteil  to  him,  and  that  this  report,  '  althu  it  sank  not  deeply  in  bis 
mnd,  yet  to  say  the  truth  ii  stayed  him,  and  made  him  doubt  in  the  mat- 
ter.' See  the  dispatch  of  26th  March  1528,  printed  by  Strype  in  his 
Eccles.  Mem.  App.  vi.  p.  69, 70. 
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as  to  Bee  no  safety  to  himself^  but  by  encouraging  chap. 
iTfliat  he  wished  to  have  prevented.  He  therefore  ^^' 
bent  his  mind  to  withdraw  his  secret  opposition  to 
the  divorce,  and  to  obtain  it  with  such  dispatch  as 
would  appease  and  gratify  the  king,  but  thro  his 
own  instrumentality ;  that  he  might  share  in  all  its 
beneficial  consequences,  and  keep  them  in  his  own 
guidance.  With  this  view,  on  5th  December,  he 
wrote  those  decisive  instructions,  before  noticed,  to 
Cassalis,  which  have  been  printed  by  Burnet '^^  In 
this  dilated  letter,  the  cardinal  expatiates  on  every 
subject  likely  to  influence  the  papal  mind  to  break 
the  existing  marriage.  He  states  the  opinions  taken 
as  mentioned  before  of  the  most  illustrious  divines 
and  lawyers  of  England  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
marriage  was  invalid,  and  the  dispensation  for  it 
ineffectual.  He  places  the  king's  disposition  towards 
it,  first,  on  the  religious  scruple,  and  ''  next,"  as  he 
Mys,  '^  on  the  security  of  his  succession  ;  weighing 
accurately  what  heavy  evils  may  then  result ;  and 
feeling  how  displeasing  to  God,  how  dishonorable 
to  himself,  and  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  his 
subjects,  if  he  should  knowingly  and  willingly  per- 
sist in  this  insufficient  wedlock."  He  arraigns  the 
dispensation  granted  by  Julius  II.  for  the  marriage, 
for  the  falsehoods  of  its  statements;  notices  the 
king's  early  revocation  of  the  contract ;  represents 
heaven  as  manifesting  its  displeasure  against  it,  by 
the  death  of  all  its  male  offspring;  and  as  the  pope 
was  then  in  the  custody  of  the  imperialists,  orders 


-  Mi^Hjg  long  Latin  letter  is  in  Burnet,  v.  2.  p.  7,  and  also  in  the 
Appendix  to  Fiddcs^p.  I8&-195, 
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Cassalis,  by  assuming  a  disgnise  of  dress,  to  get 
admission  to  him,  to  assure  him  "  that  nothing  was 
more  vehemently  wished  by  all  the  nobility  of  the 
realm,  and  by  the  people,  than  a  male  heir  '**." 

The  mode  by  which  Wolsey  planned  to  accom- 
plish the  now  double  object  of  the  king's  divorce  and 
nuptials  with  Anne  Boleyn,  was,  that  the  pope 
should  declare,  by  a  decretal,  the  existing  marriage 
void,  if  that  with  Arthur  had  been  consummated ; 
that  he  should  commission  Wolsey  to  ascertain  and 
decide  on  this  fact  in  England ;  and  that  he  should 
sign  a  dispensation  for  Henry  to  wed  again.  By 
putting  the  affair  in  the  shape  of  these  three  official 
documents,  he  kept  the  papal  power  anlessenedi 
unquestioned,  and  uncensured,  as  they  admitted  its 
right  to  dispense ;  and  put  it  into  actual  exertion 
again  for  that  purpose ;  and  placed  the  desired  an- 
nulment on  a  fact  which  had  been  mistated  to  the 
former  pontiff,  and  was  now  to  be  investigated.  At 
the  same  time  this  scheme  raised  Wolsey  to  all  the 
pre-eminence  which  his  vanity  coveted,  and  to  his 
claim  of  gratitude  from  his  king  and  new  queen,  in 
future,  by  making  himself  the  judge  and  virtual 
granter  of  the  indispensable  divorce.  Nothing  could 
be  more  cunningly  suggested  ;  but  as  he  knew 
enough  of  Clement  not  to  trust  either  his  word,  his 
honor,  his  steadiness,  or  his  signatures,  he  required 
the  suspected  pontiff  to  bind  himself  by  a  fourth  act^ 
an  engagement  that  has  been  called  a  pollicitation, 
that  he  would  never  annul  either  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding instruments  '*^     These  four  important  papers 


'^  Burnet,  v.  2.  p.  7.  »<7  Herb.  218. 
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were  carefully  prepared  by  Wolsey,  in  England,  in    chap. 
kis  own  phraseology;  and  Cassalis  and  Knight  were 
instructed  to  get  them  approved  and  signed  by  the 
pope,  in  due  official  completeness,  with  the  utmost 
dispatch. 

Clement  had  gone  to  Orvieto  before  this  letter 
could  have  reached  Cassalis.     But  previous  to  the 
pontiff's  quitting  Rome,   the  emperor  had  sent  the 
general  of  one  of  his  monastic  orders  express  from 
Spain,  to  remonstrate  against  his  doing  any  act  that 
would  lead  to  a  divorce'**;  and  the  pope,  while  in 
the  power   of  Charles,  had  bound  his  own  hands 
from  ever  granting  Henry's  wishes    until  military 
reverses  should  disable  the  emperor  from  relenting 
his  faithlessness,  by  pledging  himself  to  give  no 
official  sanction  to  the  repudiation,  without  first  ap- 
prizing the  imperial   government'^.     No  disasters 
in  war  occurred  to  break  this  fetter'^'',  and  therefore 
Henry   could  never  obtain  the  papal  annulment  of 
his  marriage  ;  and  England  from  the  continued  im- 
possibility of  Clement's  gratifying  his  desire,  became 
intime^  emancipated  from  the  power  both  of  Wolsey 
and  the  popedom. 

The  cardinal  was  too  sanguine  to  anticipate  such 

'^  Posserini  admits  that  the  emperor  enjoined  the  '  ministro  general! 
miooram  to  demand  in  his  name  from  ths  pontitfadhuc  in  arcedetcnto, 
utpropo^esto/ecaveret,  ne  quidde  htijusmodi  divortio  tcntaretur.V  Hist. 
Coo.  Trent,  p.  206.  Dr.  Knight,  p.  21B. 

'•  Herb.  On  ist  October  1527,  M nuro  wrote  to  a  di;gnified  friend, 
that  *  the  death  of  the  viceroy  which  had  occurred  was  very  adverse  to 
the  pope*s  affairs,  as  he  would  have  been  a  good  instrument  foe  his 
liberutiun.'    Lett.  Princ.  v.  2.  p.  79. 

'**  Charles  on  22d  Nov.  1527,  plainly  declared  his  mind  in  a  letter  to 
the  pope :  '  If  you  be  to  me  a  cood  father  and  a  good  shepherd,  you 
shall  find  me  a  humble  son.'  Lett.  Princ.  p.  Bo.  What  this  condition 
implied,  if  Clement  should  not  please  him,  Pallaviciiii's '  pro  potestate' 
caTeret*  sufficiently  elucidates. 

MOD-  HIST.  VOL.  IL  N 
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BOOK    an  unfavorable  result ;  and  believing  that  Lautrec's 

' '  skill  and  activity  would  release  the  pontiff  from  all 

dread  of  the  consequences,  he  became  very  earnest 
with  his  ambassador^  to  urge  on  the  one  hand  the 
French  forces  into  a  winter  campaign'" ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  press  the  pope  to  comply  with  the  king's 
solicitations.  All  other  things  were  to  be  put  aside; 
every  nerve  of  his  diplomatic  mind  was  to  be  exerted; 
every  mode  was  to  be  devised  to  obtain  this  grand 
object'^*.  Wolsey  saw  it  to  be  now  so  deep  rooted 
in  the  king's  heart'^',  that  his  own  downfall  and  even 
calamity  to  the  popedom,  would  be  linked  with  the 
royal  disappointment  '^^.  Both  Cassalis  and  Knight 
made  their  separate  applications  at  Orvieto.  To 
the  latter,  Clement  expressed  himself  favorably  to 
the  application''^ ;  but  intimated,  that  as  he  was  not 
expert  in  making  commissions,    he  would  consult 

*^'  Id  his  MS.  Letter  to  Cassalis  of  15th  December  152^,  he  am, 
'  When  I  look  around  on  all  sides,  I  think  the  opportuoity  of  doioe  the 
thing  well  is  proposed  from  heaven  itself  to  Lautrech.  There  coold  not 
be  a  time  more  suitable  to  his  eoterprize.' 

'*■  The  language  of  this  second  letter  of  Wolsey's  is  particularly  em- 
phatic. '  It  remains  that  I  ask  you  most  vehemently  that  all  other  thiini 
put  aside,  all  delay  laid  by,  you  would  apply  all  your  strength,  aJl  the 
nerves  of  your  ingenuity,  and  all  your  industry;  think  therefore  of  all 
modes  by  which  you  may  get  access  to  the  pope,  to  obtain  most  secretly 
and  most  diligently  the  king*s  desire.'    MS.  V^itell.  B.  9.  p.  204. 

**•  He  says,  *  Nothing  of  greater  moment,  or  with  more  tenacity  can 
adhere  to  the  royal  breast.'  p.  204.  '  It  is  peculiarly  in  his  majest? *t 
heart.'  ib.  205.  So,  on  27th  December  he  wrote,  *  It  is  deeply  &lt  by 
his  majesty  that  the  dissolution  of  this  marriage  between  himself  and  the 
queen  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  weight  and  moment,  partly  from  what 
relates  to  the  quality  of  the  personages,  and  partly  from  the  occasioo  that 
may  be  connected  with  it.'    MS.  Letter. 

*^  He  added,  '  the  delay  or  prorogation  of  this  process  might  be 
a  cause  that  some  extraordmary  mode  would  be  tried  which  his  majesty 
would  follow  to  have  this  affair  determined,  which  would  be  to  tha  ?ery 
great  prejudice  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.'   MS.  ib. 

'**  '  His  holiness  was  right  well  content  and  ready  to  adhibit  all  remedy 
that  in  him  was  possible,  as  this  time  would  serve.'  Knight  to  Wolsey, 
1st  Jan.  1521.     burn.  2.  p. 
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with  the  cardinal  Sanctorum  Quatuor"*.     To  the    chap. 

XX 

former  he  stated,  that  he  had  ordered  this  prelate  to 
expedite  the  business  as  quickly  as  possible  ''^.    Thus 
closed  the  year  15 a 7.     It  is  now  time  to  direct  our 
attention  specifically  to  Anne  Boleyn.     But  if  we 
study  carefully  all  the  preceding  details,  and  those 
which  follow,  we  shall  find  it  curious  to  observe 
what  little  links  of  circumstances  were  gradually 
made  to  arise,  or  were  permitted  to  occur,  in  the 
most  useful  succession,  and  rarely  expected  by  their 
authors,  in  order  to  produce  those  chains  of  com- 
pelling necessities,  which,  without  a  visible  miracle, 
and  by  human  bands  and  agencies,  so  bound  and 
moved  the  various  antagonist  powers,  and  most  in- 
fluencing individuals,  as  to  cause  the  papal  despotism 
in    Europe  to  be  quietly  overthrown :  to  separate 
religion  from  corrupt  and  imbecile  superstitions  ;  to 
wrench  the  English  hierarchy  from  a  foreign  servility 
that  makes  the  subjected  clergy  but  the  obeying  and 
disturbing  puppets  of  foreign  interests  and  politics ; 
and  to  allow  the  British  nation  to  emerge  into  that 
career  of  improvement,  which,  restricted  no  more  by 
Romish  prohibitions  or  selfishness,  has  been  con- 
tinually increasing  since  this  fortunate  emancipation, 
till  it  has  become  a  model  of  intellectual  energy ; 
that  can  be  liberal  without  being  impious;  excursive, 


*^  Knight  to  Wolsev,  1st  Jan.  1528.     Burn.  3.  p. 
•^  On  30th  December  15117,  Cassalis  wrote  from  Onieto  to  Wolsey, 
"*  I  bad  a  long  talk  with  the  pope;  but  because  I  said  I  could  not  de- 
part thence  unless  the  cause  of  his  majesty  was  expedited,  therefore 
ins  holiness  yesterday  spoke  to  the  cardinal  S.  Quatuor,  '  ut  quam  citis- 
-«ime  hoc  negotium  expediet.'    MS.  Vitell.  B.  9.  p.  215.     But  on  10  Cnl. 
•^an.  or  a3d  Dec.  1527,  Clement  signed  a  bull,  permitting  Henry  to  con- 
iract  matrimony  again,  if  that  with  Catherine  should  be  declared  null, 
it  in  WDk.  Cone.  v.  3.  p.  707. 
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yet  not  extravagant ;  fearless,  yet  rational ;  generally 
free,  but  not  generally  licentious ;  seeking  wisdom 
in  its  sublimest  sources,  and  connecting  virtue  with 
its  noblest  origin.  Anne  Boleyn  was  one  of  the 
designated  instruments,  and  at  first,  without  any  in* 
tention  to  be  so,  that  was  imperceptibly  brought 
forward,  and  forced,  by  concurring  incidents,  into 
efficient  operation,  to  assist  in  producing  this  mo* 
mentous  revolution. 
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CHAP.   XXI. 

XXNE  BOLEYN»S  PARENTAGE  —  RESIDENCE  IN  FRANCE  — 
RETC7RN  TO  ENGLAND— MENTAL  AND  PERSONAL  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS—AND MORAL  CHARACTER. 

Anne  Boleyn  was  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas    chap. 
Boleyn,  the  grandson  of  a  country  gentleman   of 
Norfolk)  who,  directing  his  active  mind  to  commerce, 
bad  been  knighted  when  lord  mayor  of  London'. 


XXL 


'  The  family  of  the  Boleyns  is  supposed  by  a  French  writer  to  have 

Originated  in  France,  from  Brie  ur  its  vicinity,  because  in  an  old  deed 

twT  1344,  the  lord  of  Avesnes,  among  the  men   of  his   fief,  names  a 

Vautier  Boulen.    M.  Bellay,  Observ.  v.  18.  p.  349.    But  our  Norfolk 

^locoments  precede  this  French  one  above  half  a  century.    The  register 

t>f  Walsingham  Abbey,  fol.  182,  shows  a  John  Boleyne,  at  Salle,  in 

)^oHbIky  in  the  year  1 283,  whose  descendants  can  be  traced  there  to 

Jeffrey  Boleyne,  who  was  buried  in  Salle  church,  in  1440,  and  whose 

SCO  was  the  alderman  and  lord  mayor  of  London.    Bloomefield's  Norf. 

v.  3.  p.  626.     In  37  Henry  3,  a  Smion  de  Boleyne  released  Stalham, 

in  Norfolk,  and  also  Bromstead.  ib.  v.  5.  p.  88i6 ;  847.    The  ancient 

John,  of  1283,  is  supposed  to  be  his  son,  ana  is  called  John  de  Boleyne. 

ib.  ▼.  4.  p.  425.     It  is  not  improbable  from  this  name,  that  they  may 

lave  come  to  England  from  Boulogne,  which  is  frequently  called,  like 

the  family,  Bullen.    In  Salle  church  is  an  old  inscription  in  Latin,  to 

pray  for  the  soul  of  Sim.  Boleyn,  a  chaplain,  who  died  3d  August  1482 ; 

and  sdsoy  *  here  lies  Galfred  Boleyn,  who  died  25th  March  1440.'  v.  4. 

p.  435. 

The  son  of  this  Galfred,  was  the  Geoffry  who  went  to  London :  he 
was  ill  the  service  of  the  celebrated  sir  John  Falstaflf,  of  Norfolk,  niul 
in  a  letter  to  Paston,  he  calls  sir  John  his  master.  He  built  a  chapel  at 
the  east  end  of  Blickling  church,  and  in  its  window  his  inscription  still 
remains,  ib.  v.  3.  p.  626.  This  sir  Geoffry  stands  in  Fabian's  Chronicle, 
p.  443,  as  sheriff  of  London  in  1446,  and  as  its  lord  mayor  in  1 457. 
lb.  p.  463.  His  will  was  proved  2d  July  1463,  and  he  was  buried  at 
St.  LAwrence,  in  the  Old  Jewry.  His  donations  of  1,000 /.  to  the  poor 
householders  of  the  city  of  London,  Speed,  7B2 :  and  of  200  /.  to  the 
poor  of  Norfolk,  considering  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  were 
princely  donations,  which  imply  a  fortune  unusually  large.  His  eldest 
ioo,  sir  Thomasy  died  in  1 47 1 .    Blom.  v.  3.  p.  626. 
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BOOK  The  wealthy  citizen's  son  William  had  attached  him- 
^*  self  to  Richard  III.  so  decidedly,  as  to  be  made  one 
of  the  knights  of  the  Bath  at  his  coronation  * ;  and 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  had  so  strongly 
interested  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  the  earl 
of  Surrey,  who  had  fought  for  Richard  in  the  field 
of  Bosworth,  as  to  obtain  lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
one  of  Surrey's  daughters,  for  his  eldest  son  Thomas'. 
His  dying  feelings  are  strongly  expressed  in  his  tes- 
tamentary ejaculation,  made  on  his  death  bed,  and 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  his  codicil  ^  Sir  Thomas 
.and  his  lady  usually  resided  at  Rochford  Hall,  in 
Essex,  but  they  had  also  lived  at  Blickling,  near 
Aylsham,  in  Norfolk,  where  their  daughter  Anne 
was  born  ^    The  most  authentic  accounts  which  have 


*  Sir  Williain  Boleyn,  the  second  son  of  sir  Geoffry,  died  in  November 
1505.  His  will  is  dated  7th  October  in  that  year,  and,  with  a  codicil, 
was  proved  :17th  November.  Besides  his  son  Thomas,  they  mentiott 
several  other  sons,  and  some  daughters,  and  his  wife  lady  Marnret- 
The  codicil  states  his  mother  dame  Ann  Boleyn,  to  have  been  buncd  at 
•Norwich,  near  whom  he  wishes  to  be  interred.  They  are  in  the  Prero- 
gative court,  1505.  No.  40. 

*  Sir  Thomas  was  in  arms  with  his  father,  against  the  Cornish  insar- 
gents,  in  1497,  ^"^  ^^  ^5^^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  knights  of  the  body  to 
Henry  8th,  and  joint  governor  of  Norwich  castle.     Dugdale  Baron.  2. 

p.  306. 

*  lliey  are  thus  expressed :    '  First,  Gracious  Jesu,  I,  as  a  sinftil 

creature,  knowing  verily  my  sinful  soul,  by  reason  of  my  merits  not 
worthy  to  be  accepted  to  the  holy  company  of  heaven,  to  continue  in 
that  blessed  place.  Lord!  without  Thy  great  and  large  merry  and  grace; 
the  which,  thro  Thy  passion,  to  every  Cliribtiun  man  lowly  askinjg,  TImb 
graciously  grantcfit :  and  also.  Thou,  merciful  Lord !  not  willins  that 
the  soul,  that  Thou  with  thy  precious  blood  didst  redeem,  should  be 
of  none  effect,  but  rather  in  everlasting  \ii^  there  honor  Thee,  and  gjve 
thankings  without  end :  wherefore,!  now  being  in  my  full  mind  and  sted- 
fast  faith,  and  in  perfect  choiity,  ask  and  cry  thee,  Jesu  1  and  all  tbt 
world,  mercy.' — To  this  better  beginning,  he  aads  his  trust  in  the  request 
of  nineteen  saints,  whom  he  calls  '  my  avowers,'  and  among  whom  he 
names  St.  George  and  '  holy  king  Henry  the  6th.'    MS.  Will. 


'  A  line  of  sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  Icenia,  has  transmitted  this  fact. 
'Natalirium  hie  sortita.'   p.  151.     This  n 
James*s  daughter,  went  to  the  Clare  family. 


f  — 

'his  mansion,  by  the  marriage  of 
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reached  us  of  Anne  Boleyn's  birth,  concur  to  place    chap. 
it  in  l507^  ^^^ 

Her  father  was  early  -and  repeatedly  employed  in 
embassies  abroad  ^ ;  and  she  herself  was,  in  Sep- 
tember 1514,  separated  from  her  family  in  her 
seventh  year,  to  be  one  of  the  attendants  of  the 
princess  Mary,  who  went  to  Paris  to  be  the  wife 
and  transient  queen  of  Louis  XII '.  After  his  death, 
in  January  1515,  ieind  his  widow's  return  to  England, 
Anne  remained  in  France  in  the  household  of  the 
new  queen  Claude,  by  whom  she  was  brought  up  '« 
This  queen  was  then  young,  only  eight  years  older 
than  Anne'^  but  her  habits  were  retired,  her  cha- 
racter grave" ;  and  the  letters  of  Catherine  to  her 

*  Camden,  whose  aatbority  as  a  herald,  and  as  an  accurate  searcher 
isto  oar  aadquities,  is  entitled  to  respect,  and  who  was  so  nearly  her 
ocMitemporar^,  and  had  full  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  has  inserted 
HI  the  maipn  of  his  Apparatus  to  his  Annales,  '  Anna  Bolena,  nata 
1^07.'  p.  a.  The  same  aate  is  stated  bj  sir  Roger  Twysden  twice  in  the 
Mifgin  of  his  '  Account  of  Anne  BuUen,'  written  by  him  in  1623,  from 
her  nncle's  oral  relation,  thus  t  'of  which  marriage  Anne  was  bom,  1 507 ;' 
'■et-abore  7  years  of  age,  A^  1514*'  This  date  is  also  adopted 
W  Bjjjl®  and  by  Burnet,  and  the  most  respectable  of  our  historians. 
Mr.  diurchill,  the  clergyman  of  Blickling  parsonage,  has  informed  me, 
that  the  register  of  baptisms  of  that  parish  does  not  begin  till  the  year 
1557,  and  that  the  name  of  Boleyn  does  not  occur  in  it.  Its  burial 
wyrtfy  begins  with  1559,  and  has  that  of  sir  James  Bole^n. 

'  In  1512,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Maximilian;  in  1519, 
to  Francis  1st;  in  1531,  to  the  emperor;  in  1522  and  1523,  to  Charles  5, 
in  Spain;  in  1527,  in  France;  and  1529,  to  the  emperor.    Dug.  Bar. 

X  sio6. 

*  Her  name  appears  in  the  list  signed  by  Lewis  I'J,  of  those  whom,  in 
October  1513,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  France  with  his  English  queen. 
Thb  MS.  is  now  in  the  Cotton  library^  and  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Bllis, 
ia  Itta  Orw.  Lett.  1 .  p.  1 16. 

'  Caiaden*s  Annales,  App.  a.    The  same  facts  are  mentioned  by  sir 
Roger  Twysden,  in  the  account  above  mentioned.    Le  Grand  admits 
thcio  fiicts.  y.  2.  p.  40* 
.  '^  Louisa  dates  her  birth  the  13th  October  1499.    Journal,  p.  410. 

^*  We  may  take  her  character  from  a  respectable  French  biographical 
work :  *  A  sincere  piety,  an  equal  temper,  and  a  very  great  kindness  of 
hearty  occaaiioned  her  to  be  called  in  her  time,  '  The  good  queen.'  When 
Loaia  13  was  told  by  his  second  wife,  Anne  of  Bretogne,  that  Framas  I. 
would  be  too  disgusted  by  Claude's  deformity^  to  be  a  iit  husbaad  for 

N4 
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BOOK  imply  a  respect  and  kindness '^  which  this  correct 
and  conscientious  queen  of  England  would  not  have 
expressed  to  one  of  sullied  reputation  or  immoral 
manners.  In  her  palace,  Anne  continued  to  the 
seventeenth  year  of  her  age'^,  having  the  advantage 
also  of  the  society  of  the  favorite  sister  of  Francis, 
Margaret '^  then  married  to  the  duke  of  AlenipoD. 
On  the  death  of  Claude,  in  1524,  this  enlightened 
and  accomplished  woman,  distinguished  as  much  by 
her  virtues  as  by  her  intellect,  took  Anne  Boleyn 
into  her  family ;  she  became  a  widow  in  the  sprfaig 
of  1525  'S  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  went  to 

her,  he  answered,  '  she  is  not  handsome;  hut  her  virtue  will  affect  him. 
He  cannot  help  doing  her  justice.'    Nouv.  Diet.  Histor. 

"  In  this  epistle,  Catherine  says  to  Claude,  *  I  have  received  by  yoar 
cscuyer  your  affectionate  letters,  and  assure  you,  that  I  am  very  greatly 
consoled  to  have  heard  such  good  news  of  your  health  and  happiness, 
and  of  your*s  and  my  dear  and  loved  son,  the  dauphin's.  By  your 
escuyor  you  will  hear  of  my  health,  state  and  comfort,  and  news  al»o  of 
the  king*s  my  husband,  and  of  my  daughter  the  princess ;  and  particolarij 
of  our  affection  and  good  will,  and  of  our  great  desire  to  conlinoe  the 
kind  love  and  friendship,  and  the  brotherly  understanding  which  iiow 
snbsists  between  the  two  kings  and  their  kingdoms.  I  think  it  is  now  not 
to  be  separated  again,  and  I  pray  that  it  may  continue.  I  desire  this 
ab(>ve  all  things.  I  will  hola  out  my  hand  to  promote  it,  as  I  always 
have  done,  and  will  still  do ;  but  I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  longletter, 
)>ut  believe  that  I  participate  in  all  your  good  news.  If  there  be  any 
thing  in  which  I  can  give  you  pleasure,  I  will  do  it  with  a  friendly  heait^ 
as  her  who  means  and  wishes  always  to  continue  to  he  your  good  sister 
and  cousin,  Catherine. — ^To  nty  good  sister  and  cousin^  tlie  queen  Claude 
of  France.'    MS.  Calig.  K.  l.  p.  l. 

'^  Claude  died  the  20th  July  1534.  The  French  writers  give  the  same 
account  of  Anne's  being  under  Claude  and  Margaret,  as  the  English ; 
and  Laboureux,  in  his  notes  on  Castlenau,  says  of  the  last,  *  it  was  with 
this  princess,  who  was  amon^  the  first  who  embraced  tho  Lutheran  reK- 
gion,  that  Anne  Boleyn  became  infected  with  her  heresies.'  Obs.  Bell. 
348.  Meteren,  the  contemporary  historian  of  the  Pay  has,  alsu  places 
her  under  Margaret,  after  Claude,  p.  20. 

*^  Louisa  dates  her  daughter  Murgaret*s  birth  on  11th  April  149a,  or 
seven  and  a  half  years  before  Claude's,  and  her  marriage  with  D'Alenyon 
on  ()th  October  1509,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  havin 
oecn  bom  2d  September  1489.    Journal,  410-412. 

*^  The  due  D*Alen^on  died  in  the  spring  of  1525,  apparently  of  moi^ 
tification  at  his  discredit  for  quitting  the  fatal  little  ot  Pavia  before  it 
was  decideil^  and  thus  contributing  to  the  captivity  of  Francis^ 
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Spain,  as  already  narrated  '*,  where  we  may  presume  chap 
that  her  maid  of  honor  was  her  companion ;  and  in  ^^^' 
1527,  married  the  then  dispossessed  king  of  Na- 
varre "^ :  This  incident,  taking  her  from  Paris,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  sir  Thqmas 
Boleyn  calling  his  daughter  into  England,  who  was 
now  twenty,  and  fit  in  all  respects  to  appear  with 
credit  in  general  society.  This  marriage  and  recat 
place  Anne's  return  to  England  in  February  1527. 
There  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  she  came  to  it 
earlier. 

The  residence  of  this  young  lady  at  Paris,  and 
with  its  royal  family,  from  1515  to  1527,  was  pecu- 
liarly calculated  during  that  period  to  enlarge  and 
liberalise  her  mind.  Louis  XII,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  his  cabinet,  had  seen  the  evils  of  the 
papal  ambition,  and  had  threatened  the  pontiff '". 
Francis  soon  afterwards  talked  of  receding  from 
Rome,  if  a  pope  was  chosen  whom  he  disliked  '^ 
His  motlier  Louisa,  whose  attentions  to  her  dying 


■'  Sec  vol.  1.  chap.  15.  Margaret  returned  into  France  in  December 
3535.  The  bishop  of  Bath,  on  16th  of  that  montli,  wrote  to  Wolsey,  that 
Louisa  had  then  told  him,  that  *  her  daughter,  the  lady  Alen^on  keepetb 
on  her  way  homeward.'  MS.  Cal.  D.  9.  p.  99.  On  a4th  December  he 
stated,  that  on  the  preceding  Wednesday,  the  lady  regent  had  departed 
to  a  town  in  Languedoc, '  where  her  daughter^  the  duchess  Alen^on,  met 
ber.'    ib.  p.  102. 

^  Tlie  aate  of  this  marriage  has  been  variously  stated  ;  but  I  at  last 
discovered  the  exact  day,  in  Pierre  Olhagaray  s  Historie  de  Foix  et 
Navarre.  £d.  1609.  It  was  on  the  34th  January  1537,  she  was  united 
to  lienry,  second  due  D*Albret.  p.  488.  Their  only  surviving  daughter, 
Jeanne,  was  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Henry  4,  who  was  bom  I3tb 
December  1553.  p.  507. 

»•  See  vol.  I.  ch.4.  p.  98.    Notes  85,6,  98. 

I'  Our  ambassador,.  Fitzwilliam,  apprized  Wolsey,  in  January  15*i3, 
that  the  French  king  had  written  to  tne  cardinal, '  expressly,  that  as  they 
elect  the  cardinal  de  Medici — he  protested  that  he,  nor  none  other  within 
bis  realm,  should  obey  to  the  church  of  Rome/   MS.  Cal.  D.  8.  p.  196^ 
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BOOK  husband  had  been  exemplary^,  has  left  in  her  own 
memoirs  a  strong  expression  of  her  discerning  and 
emancipated  mind,  as  to  the  main  supporters  of  the 
papal  hierarchy  *' :  and  Margaret  herself,  even  to 
our  ambassadors,  did  not  disguise  her  unfovorable 
opinion  of  the  pontiff*^. 

The  accomplished  Margaret,  who  seems  to  have 
had  Anne  Boleyn  for  two  years  and  a  half  under 
her  care  *^,  was  the  favorite  theme  of  the  best  writers 
of  the  day.     Alike  praised  by  Erasmus**,  by  Bran- 


*  St.Gelais,  who  witnessed  her  behaviour,  thus  described  it.  '  His 
ilhiess  lasted  a  month ;  during  which  time  she  never  left  his  rooro,  and 
always  lay  at  his  side,  mostly  in  her  clothes,  as  he  was  so  ill.  She  waited 
on  him  day  and  nieht^  as  gently  and  as  tenderly  as  the  poorest  woman  of 
the  country  could  have  done  towards  her  husband.  Sne  had  no  proper 
sleep  all  tlie  time,  and  when  lus  last  moments  came  on,  she  wai  takeo 
by  rorce  out  of  his  chamber,  more  dead  than  alive.' — ^He  adds  this  pleas- 
ing family  picture :  '  I  often  saw  them  together.  They  never  tmd  an 
harsh  word,  nor  any  anger.  They  did  not  know  how  to  be  too  kind  to 
each  other.'  Hist.  Louis  12.  p.  ^.  She  was  left  widow  at  eighteen,  and 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  two  children,  Francis  I.  and 
Mamret. 

^In  December  152a,  she  penned  this  remark  in  her  journal:  'My 
son  and  I,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  began  to  know  the  hypocrites ; 
wliite,  black,  grey,  smoaky,  of  all  colors — from  whom  may  heaven,  of  its 
clemencY  and  infinite  goodness,  defend  usl  for  if  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
speak  falsely,  there  is  not  a  more  dangerous  race  in  all  human  nature.' 

P-  434. 

"  See  his  report  of  her  remarks  on  the  pope's  conduct,  cited  in  note 
74,  of  the  loth  chapter  of  vol.  l.    And  see  further,  chap.  26,  note  44. 

^  From  July  1524,  when  Claude  died,  to  January  1527,  when  Mar- 
garet married. 

**  In  a  letter  to  her  in  Spain,  which  he  wrote  from  Basle,  2^h  Sept. 
1525>  he  says,  '  I  have  admired  and  loved  in  you  a  prudence  worthy  of 
a  philosopher;  chastity,  temperance,  piety,  an  unbroken  stren&tn  of 
mind,  ana  such  a  remarkable  contempt  for  the  fluxionary  tilings  bf  this 
life,  which  we  scarceljr  find  in  priests  and  monks.  I  would  not  mention 
this,  if  I  did  not  certainly  know  that  you  ascribe  these  qualities,  not  to 
your  own  strength,  but  to  the  Lord  of  all  blessings.  If  you  ask  me  how 
I  know  you,  who  have  never  seen  you ;  I  would  tell  you,  that  many 
worthy  and  erudite  men  have  in  their  letters  painted  your  mind  to  me, 
more  expressively  than  any  painter  with  his  colors  can  make  a  visible 
portrait  of  your  person.'  Ep.  L.  20.  ep.  1 1.  p.  970.  In  August  I527,  he 
also  wrote  to  her,  applauding  her  for  defending  good  letters,  and  men  who 
were  sincere  Christians,    ib.  p.  971. 


.  "  Brantomey  in  several  of  his  dedications,  shows  that  he  was  fond  of 
COiDfrfimendog  her.  In  his  longer  essay  iijpon  her,  he  mentions,  that,  *  if 
ifaere  ever  was  a  perfect  beauty  in  the  world,  it  was  the  queen  of  Navarre. 
Her  lovely  countenance  was  on  a  fine  body,  of  an  imposing  air  and  rich 
ahape.  Her  deportment  had  a  grace  more  than  human,  and  was  singu- 
larly majestic'  v.  l.  p.  a 1 8,  a  19.  *  She  was  very  curious  to  set  all  the 
mod  new  l>ooks  that  came  out,  on  human  as  well  as  sacred  literature. 
She  read  them  to  the  end,  frequently  losing  in  their  perusal,  both  her 
dinner  and  her  sleep.'  p.  aB8. 

*  Ron$ard  composed  upon  her  two  of  his  most  elaborate  poems,  the 
'  Hymne  Triumphale/  and  a  pastoral  ode;  besides  minor  pieces.  She 
died  ad  December  1549,  ana  two  years  after  appeared  *  Le  tombeau 
de  Marguerite.'  It  contains  104  couplets  upon  her,  in  Latin,  by  the  three 
•bters,  Anne,  Maiigaret  and  Jane  Se^rmour,  who  are  called  the  three 
illustrious  princesses  of  England ;  with  a  Greek,  Latin,  and  several 
French  translations  of  each,  by  different  poets.  To  these  were  added, 
three  Greek  poems  upon  her,  by  J.  Aural  us,  J.Goupulus  and  G.  Dene- 
act ;  several  Latin  epitaphs,  by  N.  Borboneus ;  others  bv  C.  lilspencius 
and  M.  Pacus.  There  is  also  a  Latin  ode  on  her,  by  J.  Auratus,  with 
a  French  translation  by  Ronsard,  and  an  Italian  imitation.  Antoine  de 
Beuf  added  his  epitaphs,  and  the  Conte  D'Alsinois  his  panegyrics.  The 
whole  volume  was  printed  at  Paris  in  155^* 

^  Beza  states,  that  thro  her  patronage,  Paris  was  furnished  with  three 
excellent  preachers,  announcing  the  truth  more  boldly  than  it  had  been 
osaally  heard.  That  she  did  all  ^he  could  to  soflen  Francis  to  favor  the 
new  opinions,  and  published  a  work  in  French  verse,  intitled,  '  Le  Miroir 
de  I'ame  Pecheresse,'  in  which  she  omitted  all  mention  of  saints,  merits 
and  purgatory,  and  even  the  Salve  Regina.  Hist.Eccl.  L.  1.  5-14.  Flo- 
rimond  de  Rcmond  gives  a  fuller  detail  of  her  conduct  and  sentiments  on 
this  sulyect,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Naissance  de  Tlleresie.  1. 7.  c.  3  ;Tfrom 
which  Bayle  has  made  a  large  quotation  in  his  article,  *  Navan*e.' 
Sleidan  also  notices  her  reforming  sentiments. 

*  Brantome  bUtes  this  fact  in  his  dedication  to  her,  of  his  Harangues 
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tome^,  by  Roosard,  and  by  many  learned  versifiers^, 
sbe  was  distinguished  for  superior  intelligence  and 
superior  piety.  She  not  only  favored  the  im- 
proved, opinions  of  the  most  eminent  reformers  that 
were  emerging  around  her^^,  but  she  cultivated 
private  habits  that  elevated  and  enlightened  the 
mind,  and  must  have  contributed  to  moralize  the 
conduct  We  have  Brantome's  assurance  from  his 
own  experience,  that  he  had  never  seen  her  at  dinner 
without  honorable  and  intelligent  persons  at  her 
table*',  whom  she  always  led  to  converse  on  excel* 
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»  o  o  K  lent  topics  ^.  She  maintained  many  French  Lutherans 
^'  at  the  schools  of  France  and  Germany ;  succored  the 
refugees  at  Strasburg,  and  Geneva,  and  proposed  to 
her  brother,  Francis  I,  the  plan  of  a  reformed  ma8s'^ 
The  Sorbonne  condemned  her  valuable  book,  the 
genuine  produce  of  her  heart '' ;  the  more  bigoted 


Militares.  v.  13.  p.  6.  He  snys, '  when  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to 
her,  at  Ussod,  he  had  the  honor  to  be  admitted  to  her  hall,  and  to  see 
her  dine  every  day.*  ib.  Ilis  enthusiasm  calls  her^  '  la  merveille  du 
monde/    p.  10. 

*  As  a  specimen  of  their  intellectual  subjects,  he  raentioiu  one  on 
Julius  Cxsar — his  actions,  'merits,  and  death.  She  praised  him  with 
'  gentils  and  brief  mots,*  which  they  discussed.  She  censured  his  mur- 
derers stron};ly,  *  because,'  she  remarked,  '  the  finest  glory  which  the 
Romans  had  possessed,  was  acquired  for  them  by  Caesar.  He  was  wor- 
thy of  a  larger  fame  than  Rome  itself.'  ib.  p.  7.  Tliis  commendadou 
led  Brantomo  to  translate  Caesar's  address  to  his  soldiers,  before  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  from  Lucan,  p.  13-19.  He  adds  those  of  Pompey 
and  Cleopatra,  from  the  same  poet,  to  please  her ;  and  wishes  he  coaM 
translate  the  whole  work  for  her  *  car,  ma  plume  ne  vola  que  pour  tous.' 
p.  26. 

*  Florimond,  HisLl.  7<  c.  3.  Being  a  Romanist,  he  calls  her  '  bonne, 
mais  trop  facile  princesse,'  and  says,  '  she  alone  was  the  cause,  sans  y 
penser  mal,  of  the  preservation  of  the  French  Lutherans,  and  that  the 
reformed  church  was  not  stifled  in  its  cradle.'    ih. 

^  This  was  the  *  Miroir  de  Tame  Pecheresse.'  It  corresponds  with 
what  Brantome  mentions  of  her  extreme  nflfection  for  the  Deity.  The 
copy  I  have  seen  was  printed  at  Alen^on  1531.  An  extract  from  it  will 
show  the  sensibility  with  which  she  composed  it. 

Helas !  mon  Dieu !  je  ne  vous  chcrchois  pas : 

Mais,  vous  fuyoye,  en  courant  le  grand  pas. 

£t  vous  9a  bs)s  a  moi  ^t^s  venu ; 

A  moi,  qui  suis  ver  de  terre  tut  nud. 

U  quel  honneur !  quel  bien !  et  quelle  gloire 
A  cetto  ame  qui  tuujours  ha  m<^>moire 
Qu*elle  est  de  vousfille!  et  vous  nommant 
Pere,  elle  fait  votre  commandement  1«- 
Pdre,  Pcre?  las!  que  puis  je  penser? 
O !  sera  bien  moo  esprit  s'avancer 
De  vous  nommer  p^re  ?  ouy.     £t  notre 
Ainsi  Tavcz  dit  en  la  patemostre. 
Or  bien  Pere!  Mais  votre  fille?  quoi  P 
L'avez  vous  dit }  Mon  Dieu  1  dites  le  moi, 
Helas  1  ouy,  quand  par  grand  douceur, 
Dites,  'Fille!  pretez  moi  votre  coeur.' 
O  mon  p^re !  en  lieu  d*eu  faire  prct, 
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theologians  attacked  her'^;   and  the   heads  of  the    cha 
French  aristrocracy,  becoming  alarmed  out  of  their  .  ^^^' 
liberality",  even  hinted  at  her  destruction'* ;  till  she 
was  driven  to  keep  secret  in  her  own  bosom,   her 
preference  for  opinions  which  her  royal  brother  was 
persuaded  to  persecute,  from  a  dread  of  their  revo- 

De  soi  doDoer  a  vous,  du  tout  est  pret. 
Kecevez  le ;  et  ne  veuillez  pertnettre 
Que  loin  de  vous  nul  j  le  puisse  inettre  : 
£t  que  a  jamais  en  fermetd  loyale 
Je  vous  aime  d'un  amour  filiate. 

As  it  is  a  very  rare  book,  and  is  now  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  the 
mder  may  like  to  see  another  passage,  which  breathes  the  same  spirit  of 
animated  and  affectionate  piety. 

Doncques  P^re!  mais,  quel  P^re?  etemel! 
Invisible!  immutable!  immortel! 
Qui  pardonnez  par  grace  tout  forfait ! 
Je  me  jette,  ainsi  qu'un  criminel 
A  vos  saints  piez.    O  doux  Emmanuel ! 
Ayez  merci  de  moi,  P^re  perfect ! 
Car  j'ai  pensd,  voulu,  et  dit  et  fait 
Tant  defautes,  que  mon  cceur  est  d'effet 
Plein  de  peche,  pire  que  veniel, 
Dont  je  sens  bien,  le  mal  6tre  mortel. 
Mais,  par  vous  seuly  il  peut  ^tre  refait. 
Sacrifice,  vous  ^t^s,  et  autcl — 
Vos  m^riie  effacent  mon  m*eflfect. 
Recevez,  done,  Pretre  sempiternel ! 
Coeur,  corps,  esprit;  le  tout  trop  imperfect; 
Vour  montrant  doux ;  piteux  et  paternel. 
One  of  tbe^reat  offences  to  the  Romish  prelacy,  of  this  work,  was, 
that  it  put  no  saints  or  rites,  or  relics  or  priests  between  the  devout  spirit 
and  its  Saviour. 

The  *  par  vous  seul*  was  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  inculcated 
aod  practised  superstitions  of  the  day. 

"  They  preached  against  her  in  their  sermons  ;  and  a  drama  was  acted 
in  the  college  of  Navarre,  in  which  they  represented  her  as  a  fury  of  the 
infemal  regions.    Beza,  Ilist.  £ccl.  1.  l.  .5-14. 

"  Beza  remarks  that  '  the  chief  part  of  the  great  began  to  coincide 
with  the  king's  inclination,  and  by  degrees  abandoned  the  study  of  the 
sacred  volumes,  and  became  worse  than  any  other.'    ib.  p.  22. 

**  Brantome  mentions  that  the  constable  of  Montmorency  presumed 
to  tell  the  king,  that  if  he  wished  to  exterminate  the  heretics  ot  his  king- 
dom, he  must  begin  with  his  own  court,  and  especially  with  the  queen, 
his  sister. .  Dames*  illust.  p.  335. 
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BOOK  lutionary  effect''.  She  was  fond  of  reading  the 
scriptures,  and  every  day  perused  a  portion  of  them, 
that  she  might,  as  she  said,  refresh  her  spirit  with 
their  celestial  dew  '^.  The  volume  was  seldom  oat 
of  her  hands  '^.  She  has  described  this,  habit  herself, 
in  the  person  of  the  dame  Oysille,  in  the  preface  to 
her  tales ''.     As  this  was  the  favorite  practice  of  this 


^  Brant.  334.  Francis  said,  that  this  and  every  new  sect  tended  mora 
to  the  destruction  of  kingdoms,  monarchies,  and  dominations,  than  to 
the  edification  of  souls,  ib. 

^  This  is  mentioned  by  P.  Olhagara^  in  his  Ilistoire  de  Fois,  p.  502. 
So  Brantome  states,  '  she  read  much  m  the  Scriptnres,  finding  in  mm 
her  repose  and  consolation.'  v.  l.  p.  288. 

'^  See  Bertrand  Elias,  p.  103.  cited  by  Olhagarey;  Her  device  was 
a  sunflower,  with  the  words  <  non  inferiore  secutns;*  intimating  that,  as 
that  turned  with  the  solar  ray,  so  she  would  direct  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  the  Great  Sun  of  the  Universe,  the  Deity  himself.  Brant  333. 
This  increased  the  suspicion  of  her  Lutheronism,  as  it  discountenanced 
the  intervention  and  efficacy  of  saints,  relics,  madonnas,  priests^  pe- 
nances, indulgences,  and  all  the  inventions  of  ceremonial  and  political 
superstition. 

**  Having  mentioned  the  persons  who  had  assembled  at  the  baths  and 

that  the  party  had  agreed  to  pass  their  time  as  agreeably  as  possible— 

*  Le  dame  Oysille,'  as  the  eldest  lady,  was  desired  to  dHrect  them.    The 

princess  Margaret  thus  words  her  answer.    ^  You  ask  me,  my  children, 

to  do  a  very  difficult  thing — to  invent  a  diversion  that  will  drive  away 

your  ennub.    I  have  been  seeking  all  my  life  to  effect  this,  but  I  have 

found  only  one  remedy,  which  is,  reading  The  Holy  Scriptures.    In 

perusing  them  my  mind  experiences  its  true  and  perfect  joy;  and  from 

this  pleasure  of  the  mind  proceed  tlie  repose  and  health  of  the  body.    If 

you  desire  me  to  tell  you  what  I  do  to  be  so  gay  and  so  well  at  my  ad* 

vanced  age,  it  is  because  as  soon  as  I  get  up  1  read  these  sacred  books. 

There  I  see  and  contemplate  the  will  of  Gou,  who  sent  his  Son  to  us  on 

earth  to  preach  that  holy  word,  and  to  announce  the  sweet  tidings,  that 

he  promises  to  pardon  our  sins  and  extinguish  our  debts  by  sivine  us  his 

Son,  who  loves  us,  and  who  suffered  and  died  for  our  sakes.    This  idea  so 

delights  me  that  I  take  up  the  Psalms,  and  sins  them  with  my  heart;  and 

pronounce  with  my  tongue,  as  humbly  as  possible,  the  fine  hymns  which 

the  Holy  Spirit  inspired  in  David  and  the  sacred  authors.    The  pleasura 

which  I  receive  from  this  exercise  so  transports  me  that  I  consider  all 

the  evils  that  may  happen  to  me  in  the  day  to  be  real '  blessinn ;  for 

I  place  Him  in  my  heart  by  faith,  who  endured  more  misery  tor  me. 


fiis  love,  in  Ais  fear,  and  in  his  peace,  my  soul  being  freed  from  every 
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admired  duchess  and  queen,  it  will  account  for  the  chap. 
attachment  which  Anne  Boleyn  afterwards  displayed  ^^' 
for  the  divine  volume,  and  the  reformed  opinions, 
and  will  tend  to  make  the  impartial  mind  discredit 
the  slanders  that  attempt  to  depict  her  as  a  vulgar 
hackney  of  depravity,  in  the  sweetest  and  most 
beauteous  season  of  the  female  life'',  the  usual 
spring-time  of  every  viituous  feeling  and  nobler 
purpose. 

.  No  man  was  likely  to  have  been  more  vigilant 
over  his  daughter's  conduct  while  in  France,  and  no 
man  more  certain  to  know  what  it  was,  than  sir 


woridly  anxietj.  Lo !  my  dear  children,  what  has  for  a  long  while  made 
aa  so  happy.  I  have  sought  every  where  else,  but  have  found  nothing 
bat  this  so  solid  and  so  satisfying :  and  if  you  will  dve  an  hour  every 
momins  to  such  reading,  and  say  yopr  prayers  devoutly  during  the  mass, 
jov  wiU  perceive  in  this  solitude  those  charms  which  will  attend  you  in 
every  city.  Indeed,  whoever  knows  God,  "will  find  the  most  beautiful 
tfamgs  in  him;  but  without  him,  what  is  there  that  will  not  become  ugly 
and  disagreeable?  You  must  believe  what  I  say,  if  you  wish  to  have 
a  safe  and  pleasant  life.'    Preface  to  her  Contes  et  Nouvelles. 

*  Tba  most  unfounded,  and  therefore  the  most  atrocious  libels  of 
l^anden  are,  not  only  that  Anne's  mother  was  extremely  vicious,  and 
was  Heiirv*s  mistress ;  but  that  Anne  was  the  king's  own  daughter,  and 
was  herself  so  profligate  in  France,  that  is,  before  she  was  ao,  that  she 
was  caiisd  the  English  hackney,  and  afterwards,  from  her  intimacy  with 
Fraods,  the  royal  mule.  Schism.  24-27.  Le  Grand  admits  that  these 
stsertions  are  what  Sanders  is  most  reproached  for,  and  that  no  author 
bctfides  himself  has  mentioned  them,  and  that  he  bos  too  much  inveighed 
apinst  her.  v.  a.  p.  47.  And  Pere  Orleans  remarks,  that  they  are  not 
veiy  credible,  and  that  he  has  not  supported  them  by  proof.  Revol. 
Aug.  a.  p.  437.  More  wilful  calumnies,  I  believe,  never  issued  either 
from  tbe  pen  or  the  press.  Sanders  has  a  command  of  Latin  style,  but 
•  most  Uttar  mind  against  the  English  reformation.  The  very  next 
ttnteoce  after  bis  delamation  of  Anne,  shows  us  whv  he  inserted  it : 
'.She  was  addicted  to  the  Lutheran  heresy,'  p.  25.  The  life  of  Sanders 
was  tieasonable-— his  end  miserable.  He  was  mads  a  priest  about  1 560, 
and  landed,  as  nuncio  from  pope  Grepory  istb,  io  Ireland,  in  1579,  with 
tbree  ships  full  of  Spaniards,  to  excite  and  assist  tMl  Irish  to  rebel  against 
SiiaahttD.  After  their  defeat,  Camden  says,  that  forsaken  by  all,  he 
wandered  among  th^  woods  and  mountains  till  he  died  of  famine.  In 
his  packets  were  found  several  speeches  and  letters,  written  to  confirm 
tlie  rebels,  and  with  laige  promises  from  the  pope  and  Spaniards.  Cam- 
den's Anna].  1583.  and  Ant.  Wood's  Athenae,  v.  l.  p.  205, 
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BOOK  Thomas  Boleyn.  His  embassies  there  had  giren 
^*  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  first  French  society,  and 
therefore  the  means  of  knowing  its  habits  and  its 
scandal.  It  is  impossible  that  Anne  could  be  a  com- 
mon profligate,  and  he  be  unacquainted  with  it ;  and 
when  we  read  his  high  character  ^y  and  observe  his 
attachment  to  the  same  venerated  books  which  de^ 
lighted  the  princess  Margaret^',  it  is  incredible  that 
he  should  have  permitted  his  attractive  daughter  to. 
have  continued  in  a  place  where,  according  to  this 
unsupported  defamation,  she  was  polluted  and  dis- 
graced for  ever.  The  marriage  of  Margaret  led  this 
princess  with  her  family  to  her  husband's  territory 
in  Gascony.  It  was  quite  natural  that  sir  Thomas 
should,  to  such  a  seclusion  among  the  Pyrenees, 
prefer  the  residence  of  his  mature  daughter  with 
himself,  and  in  the  English  court.  He  therefore  ob- 
tained for  her,  from  queen  Catherine,  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  her  maids  of  honor  ^.  That  this 
unimpeachable  lady  should  have  allowed  one  who 

^^  Frasmus  applauds  him  for  this  specimen  of  an  excelling  mind,  that 
he  did  not  think  nimself  sufficiently  adorned  by  his  ancestors  and  honors, 
unless  he  also  became  distinguished  by  the  most  honored  studies  of 
philosophy ;  £p.  32. 1.  29.  p.  1753 ;  and  calls  hira  more  illustrious  for 
the  study  of  piety  than  for  the  ornament  of  fortune.  He  had  desired 
Erasmus  to  compdse  a  treatise  on  this  important  subject,  '  How  every 
one  ought  to  prepare  himself  for  death.'    ib.  p.  1523. 

^'  He  requested  Erasmus  to  make  a  commentary  on  the  2ad  Psalm ; 
who  thus  addresses  him :  *  I  more  earnestly  gratulate  you  that  the  sacred- 
letters  should  be  so  much  at  heart  to  a  layman  so  powerful,  and  a  cour- 
tier; and  that  you  are  actuated  bv  the  desire  of  possessing  a  jewel  so' 
noble.  I  have  therefore  more  willingly  undertaken  the  psalm  you  desiy;- 
nated.  You  have  made  me  still  more  learned  by  it.'  Lp.  p.  1753.  He 
afterwards  desired  the  same  scholar  to  expound  the  Creed. 

**  Cavend.  57.  \Vyatt*sMem.  1B8.  Brantome  rcmariLs,  that  *  when 
Louisa  took  her  daughter  Margaret  from  the  court,  to  go  to  Gascony  to 
meet  Navarre  for  the  marriage,  all  the  court  regretted  the  departure  of 
the  princess,  as  if  some  great  calamity  had  befallen  them.'  I .  p.  a38.  So 
much  was  D'Alen^on  admired  and  esteemed. 
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had  bMome  publicly  proverbed  for  her  general  vi-  ^"^^* 
ciousnes^  to  be  in  this  station  in  her  court,  is  an 
additional  improbability,  which  vindicates  Anne 
Bolejm^s  youth  from  the  vulgar  slander  that  defames 
it.  Cavendish,  who  knew  her  well,  and  was  not  dis- 
posed to  befriend  her,  speaks  of  her  as  at  that  tim^ 
Unsullied  ^K 

^  Cavendish  introduces  her  in  his  metrical  visions  as  saying  of  Henry, 
^t  home  with  my  father  a  maiden  he  me  found.'  Son^.  Cav.  v.  3. 
tk  41.  Among  archbishop  Parker*s  MS.S.  at  Cambrid^,  is  a  French 
letter  to  her  fetfaer,  written  from  his  castle  at  Hever  in  Kent,  about  h^r 
mng  to  court,  and  os  if  he  was  there  and  had  been  speaking  to  queen 
Gat&nne  about  her.  It  is  certainly  the  earliest  of  the  few  that  remain 
finom  her,  and  has  been  first  printed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  with  an  English  trans- 
latioB  in  his  second  series,  V.  a.  p.  10-12.  He  thinks  it  was  written 
br  her  befort  she  went  to  France  in  1514.  But  its  style  and  topics  and 
ODJect  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  those  of  a  child  but  six  years  old ; 
they  suit  better  her  father's  endeavor  to  place  her  under  the  queen  afler 
tier  return  from  France.  Hence  I  am  inclined  to  refer  it  to  that  period. 
The  French  manner  in  which  she  writes  her  name  in  the  signature  to  it 
is  more  like  a  manner  acquired  in  France  than  that  uf  an  English  ^irl  in 
her  seventh  year.  I  will  attempt  a  literaJ  translation  of  it,  tho  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  from  its  peculiar  orthography  and  division  of  some  of  its 
words,  and  from  a. few  cnasms,  with  the  aid  of  that  given  by  Mr.  Bllis. 
The  reader  mast  judge  for  himself  to  what  period  he  will  ascribe  it. 

^  Sir  1  I  have  understood  by  your  letter,  that  you  desire  that 

(I  should  behave  like  a)  respectable  woman  when  I  shall  come  to  the 
conrt;  and  you  inform  me,  tiiat  the  queen  will  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
tetmi  with  me.  At  this  I  am  very  much  rejoiced  to  think  of  talking  with 
a  penon  so  discreet  and  honorable.  This  will  make  roe  have  a  greater 
diesire  to  continue  to  speak  French  well,  and  also  to'  spell  it,  especially 
became  you  have  so  much  recommended  it  to  me ;  and  I  inform,  you  by 
my  handy  that  I  will  keep  these  acquirements  the  best  I  can.  Sir,I  beg  you 
to  excuse  it  if  my  letter  be  badly  written ;  for  I  assure  you  that  its  or- 
thography is  from  my  own  mind  alone,  which  the  others  were  not  that  I 
wrote  m  0y  own  hand ;  and  Sommerset  tells  me,  that  the  letter  'mes 
demedre,'  in  order  that  I  may  make  it  myself,  for  fear  that  any  one 
shoald  know  that  I  am  sending  it  to  you.  And  I  pray  you  that  the  light 
of  your  sight  may  not  have  the  liberty  of  overcoming  die  wish  which  yon 
iay  yoo  have  to  help   me.    For  it  seems  to  me,  that  you  are  sure 

^here  you  can,  if  you  please,  make  me  a  declaration 

6r  your  word  ...  And  for  myself  be  certain,  that  I  will  not  treat  the 
duty  of  a  father  with  an  ingratitude  that  shall  pass  it  by  nor  perform 
inine  with  *  sion  quesie*.  And  I  purpose  to  live  as  holily  as  you  will 
please  to  command  me :  and  I  promise  you,  that  my  love  is  founded 
with  so  great  a  firmness  that  it  will  never  have  the  power  to  lessen.  I 
will  now  make  an  end  of  my  purpose,  after  recommending  myself  very 
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Her  personal  charms,  fascinating  both  in  counte- 
nance and  manners  ^y  were  enhanced  by  a  sweet 
vivacity  of  temper ^S  Her  accomplishments  in- 
cluded music  and  dancing.  French,  from  her  long 
residence  at  Paris,  must  have  become  a  natural 
tongue ;  and  she  had  added  a  knowlege  of  Latin^. 
In  her  public  station  at  court,  she  could  not  fail  to 
interest  several  to  whose  continual  gaze  she  was  ex- 
posed. The  poet  and  courtier,  sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
tho  married,  allowed  his  feelings  to  be  improperly 
but  unavailingly  interested  for  her*^ ;  and  lord  Percy 


humbly  to  your  kind  favor.    Written  at  He?re  (Herer^  bj  jour  fvrjr 
humble  ana  very  obedient  daughter, 

Anna  db  Bovlx^v/ 

As  all  the  thoughts  of  this  letter  suit  better  the  sitnation  and  mind  of 
Anne  at  nineteen  than  at  six,  I  read  it  as  an  interestxne  |jictare  of  herself 
at  the  critical  moment  when  she  was  about  to  be  placed  where  she  wodd 
come  into  the  presence  of  that  sovereign,  whose  steady  attachment  Id 
her  eventually  caused  such  an  unexpected,  decisive,  and  permanent 
revolution. 

**  Wyatt,  who  wrote  chiefly  from  the  relation  of  two  ladie*  living  is 
those  times,  oue  of  whom  first  attended  on  her,  both  before  and  after 
she  was  queen,  describes  her  as  of '  rare  and  admirable  beauty,  dear  atfl 
fresh  above  all  we  ma;^  esteem,  increased  by  her  noble  presence  of  shape 
and  fashion.'  Memoir  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  Singer's  Cavend.  v.i. 
p.  182. 

^  Wyatt  remarks,  that  her  beauty  *  appeared  much  more  excellent  hj 
her  favor  passing  sweet  and  cheerful,'  ib.  reminding  us  of  Spenser's  linei, 
that  I  have  sometimes  thought  alluded  to  her: 

'  And  her  against  sweet  Cheerfulness  was  plac*d. 
Whose  eyes  like  twinkling  stars,  in  evening  clear, 
Were  deck*d  with  smiles  that  all  sad  humor's  chac'd. 
And  darted  forth  delights,  the  which  her  goodly  gmc'd.' 

Faery  Queen,  1. 4.  c  10. ' 

^  Sloane  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  2495.    "^^  is  <^  MS.  of 
the  century  in  which  she  lived,  and  puroorts  to  be, '  A  Life  of  Hemj  Sth* 
from  his  falling  in  love  with  Anne  buuen  to  the  death  of  Queen  Oitli6^ 
rine.'    Like  Cavendish,  it  takes  the  papal  side. 

^  His  grandson  describes  his  attachment,  and  his  taking  from  her,'i^' 
she  was  earnest  at  work,  a  small  jewel,  hanging  by  a  lace  out  of  be^" 
Docket,  which  he  thrust  into  his  bosom,'  and  would  not  restore.  Wyatt^^ 
Mem.  145.    His  verses  thus  describe  her— 
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meditated  a  serious  attachment;  when  the  king  cmap. 
became  affected  by  her  attractions  so  for  as  to  be  ,  ^^^' 
UDea$7  at  the  young  earFs  attentions,  and  to  desire 
Wdaey  to  a]pprize  hini  that  his  majesty  intended 
another  person  to  be  her  husband.  The  cardinal  re- 
buked Percy^ ;  and  to  terminate  decisively  the  pro- 
grew  of  the  attachment  sent  for  his  father  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  out  of  the  north,  who  made  an- 
other alliance  for  his  son^. 

.  We  cannot  now  determine  the  precise  date  of  the 
commencement  of  Henry's  regard  for  this  interesting 
yoiu^  woman ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  pre- 
ceded the  spring  of  1527.  He  con6ned  it,  in  its 
orig^,  to  his  own  bosom ;  and  as  Wolsey  is  stated 
not  to  have  allowed  any  one  to  become  too  interest- 
ing to  the  king,  whom  he  aspired  wholly  to  govemi 
we  may  ascribe  to  him  the  fact  mentioned  by  his 
usher,  that  she  was  sent  away  from  the  royal  house- 
hokdf  and  was  then  ignorant  of  the  king's  beginning 
regard  ^\  She  was  recalled  to  the  court  again ;  but 
•ome  time  further  elapsed  before  she  became  ac- 

A  fiice  that  should  content  me  woiid*rou8  well, 

Should  not  be  fair,  but  lovely  to  behold : 

Of  lovely  kwk,  all  gnef  for  to  repel 

With  fignt  good  grace :  so  would  I  that  it  should 

Speak,  witlwut  words,  sadi  vt ords  as  none  can  tell. 

mr  tresse  also  should  be  of  cresped  gold. 

Songs  &  Sonnets,  p.  35.€av.  184. 
.   ^  Caveodlsh,  p.  ffj-Go.    By  his  letter  of  i^tb  May  1536^  lord  Percy 
denied  any  ^  contract  or  promise  of  marriage'  to  her. 

*  Get.  p.  62.  This  interview  fixes  the  beginning  of  Henry's  regard 
br  Aaae  to  have  been  before  the  middle  of  May  1527.  As  the  inqui* 
sttion  taken  on  this  noblepian's  death,  recites  that  it  happened  on  19th 
Mmfs  19  Henry  Sth,  or  15S7.   Collins'  Peerage,  by  Sir  £.Brydges,  v.  2. 

^Cavendish  mentions,  that  after  lord  Percy  had  been  commanded  to 
aroid  her,  '  even  so  was  she  commanded  to  avoid  the  court,  and  sent 
home  a^aiD  to  her  Either  for  a  season ;  for  all  this  while  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  king's  intended  purpose/    p.  66. 
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BOOK  quainted  with  his  attachment*'.  This  silence  of 
Henry  is  fairly  attributable  to  his  endeavors  to  sub- 
due the  emotions  she  had  excited  in  his  bosom :  and 
we  may  extend  this  suppression  of  his  feelings  to  the 
end  of  July  1527,  because  no  person  had  a  greater 
interest  in  being  lynx-eyed  on  the  subject  than 
Wolsey ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have 
gone  to  France  to  frame  a  match  between  his  sove* 
reign  and  a  French  princess,  nor  that  he  would  have 
been  allowed  to  pursue  a  suit  or  treaty  for  Ren^ 
in  an  embassy  so  public,  if  Henry  had  previously 
determined  to  make  his  lovely  subject  his  queen,  or 
had  even  meditated  upon  it.  There  is  no  proof  that 
he  had  mentioned  to  Anne  his  feelings  at  that  time ; 
but  during  the  cardinal's  absence,  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober, this  event  seems  to  have  occurred. 

According  to  the  account  believed  at  the  timer, 
and  transmitted  to  us  by  one  of  her  adversaries,  and 
therefore  more  credible,  on  Henry's  first  solicitation!!^ 
she  fell  on  her  knees  and  made  this  answer:  *M 
think,  most  noble  and  worthy  king !  your  majesty 
speaks  these  words  in  mirth  to  prove  me,  without  in- 
tent of  defiling  of  your  princely  self.  Therefore,  to 
ease  you  of  that  labor  in  asking  me  any  such  question 
hereafter,  I  beseech  your  highness  most  earnestly,  if 
yc^i  do  not  rest,  to  take  this  my  answer,  which  I  speak 
from  the  depth  of  my  soul,  in  good  part*  M6st 
noble  king !  I  will  rather  lose  my  life  than  my  vir* 
tue,  which  shall  be  the  greatest  and  the  best  part  o€ 
the  dowry  that  I  shall  bring  my.  husband."  He  mefl^ 
these  sentiments  with  a  declaration  that  he  shoulA- 

.  **  *  After — all  thingi^  finibhed  that  were  before  devised,  mistress  Apo^^ 
Boleyii  was  revoked  unto  the  court,  where  she  flourished  after  in  greaf^ 
estimation  and  favor,  nor  yet  being  privy  t6  the  king*s  secret  mind^- 
altho  that  he  had  a  great  affection'  unto  her/    Cav.  67. 
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not'abaDdon  hope—a  natural  feeling  to  one  pos*'  chap. 
sessed  of  his  splendid  advantages,  and  daily  con-  ^^^' 
sciotis  of  their  possession.  Her  reply  was  as  creditable 
to  her  good  sense,  as  to  the  spirit  of  true  honor 
which  was  infloencing  her  mind:  ^^I  understand 
tiot  TtiOBt  mighty  king,  how  you  should  retain  any 
such  hope.  Your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in  respect 
of  my  own  un worthiness,  and  also  because  you  have 
a  queen  already;  and  your  strumpet  I  will  not  be'*." 
But  in  whatever  expressions  this  accomplished 
Iftdy  conveyed  her  resolution,  the  fact  is  admitted 
by  all,  that  she  resisted  the  king's  importnnities'^% 
and  by  this  conduct  raised  herself  immediately  to  a 
distinction  amid  the  higher  titled  females  of  his  court, 
which  fixed  his  permanent  attentions.  Itisapre^^ 
ference  of  the  improbable  to  the  natural,  to  suppose 
that  U  speculation  of  the  contingency  of  becoming 
queen,  could  on  his  first  application,  have  suggested 
her  prudent  conduct. 

■  The  divorce  was  then  a  topic  of  disputed  theory ; 
it  had  not  been  applied  for ;  its  concession  by  the 
pope  was  doubtful ;  its  resistance  by  the  emperor 
certain ;  the  opposition  of  Wolsey  not  less  so.  The 
idea  of  it  was  unpopular;  a  French  princess  had 
been  fixed  on,  if  the  marriage  should  be  annulled. 

.  "  It  is  from  the  Sloane  MS.  No.  2495,  that  these  particulars  are  taken. 
"  Sanders,  who  has  disgraced  both  literature  and  the  papal  church, 
hy  his  wick^  aud  wilful  slanders,  admits,  that  she  repellea  the  kine^ 
intreaties  more  vehemently  the  more  he  urged  them  ;  declaring,  that  she 
wcMild  devote  her  virtue  to  her  husband,  and  to  no  one  else.  Schis.  p.  26, 
This  merit,  he  unwillingly  and  depreciatingly  acknowleges,  because  the 
fiict  of  her  being  made  queen  was  an  insurmountable  evidence  that  she 
had  rejeceed  all  base  solicitations.  Pole,  whose  irritated  mind  cannot 
even  allow  her  any  merit  for  the  virtue  which  disappointed  him,  admits 
its  existence,  but  sneers  at  her  for  it.  '  Concubina  enim  tuam  fieri,  pudica 
mulier  noiebat ;  uxor  voiebat.— Ilia,  cujus  amore  rex  deperibat,  pertina- 
qssime  negakU  sui  corporis  potestatem,  nisi  matrimonio  conjunctam,  s^ 
illi  aoquam  focturom.'    Pol,  ad  Reg.  Scotl.  p.  176. 
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BOOK  Henry  loved  fame^  and  was  proud  of  his  royal  honor. 
The  obvious  policy  of  regal  government  waa  repug* 
nant  to  nuptial  unions  between  kings  and  their  anb- 
jeets ;  and  it  was  not,  in  the  b^inning,  likely^  thai 
he  who  was  the  most  celebrated  potentate  in  EQrcq;^, 
would  have  stooped  from  a  wife  who  was  the  aister 
of  an  emperor,  to  one  who  was  her  servant,  and  who 
bad  been  the  servant  of  two  French  queens,  and  of 
a  prineess,  and  who  was  but  the  unimportant  daugh- 
ter of  a  person  he  had  knighted.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, few  events  could  have  seemed  more 
unlikely  to  Anne  Boleyn,  when  the  king  first  ad- 
dressed her,  than  that  she  should  have  been  able  to 
dispossess  Catherine  of  the  throne,  and  to  step  into 
it  herself.  Her  reforming  opinions  wiere  not  to  her 
advantage  with  Henry :  for  altho  the  emperor's  mind 
was  not  unaffected  by  them^^;  yet  Henry's  alterca- 
tions with  Luther,  and  the  all-ruling  cardinal's  un- 
concealed hostility  to  the  German  reformer,,  and 
suppression  of  his  writings  in  our  island^',  turned 
the  current  of  regal  favor  towards  the  adherents  of 
the  ancient  system.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  the  usual  guide  and  rule  of  those  who 
live  most  conspicuously  in  a  court  and  a  metropolis, 


^  Brantome  mentions,  from  the  book  lie  cites,  *  that  it  had  once 
detenniiied  by  the  Spanish  inauisition,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  son,  to  disinter  his  corpse,  and  to  burn  it  as  an  heretic. 
because  he  had  in  his  life  held  '  quelques  proper  legers  de  la  foi/  and  liaa 
too  much  adhered  to  the  opinions  of  the  arcnbbhop  of  Toledo,  who  was 
deemed  an  heretic/  t.  i.  u.  47.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  like  hit  graod- 
father,  he  wished  to  make  himself  pope ;  '  ne  peumnt  done  dtre  pape,  il 
se  fit  religieux/    Brant,  p.  44. 

^  See  his  commission  to  the  bishop,  stating  the  pope's  condemnatioii 
of  Luther,  and  desiring  them  to  require  all  his  books  and  writings  to  be 
brought  in,  and  delivered  up  to  them,  from  all  persons  whomsoerer,  on 
pain  of  excommunication :  and  also  ordering  the  prelates  to  send  tbeai 
up  to  himself,  in  Slrype*s  Gccl.  Mem.,  App.  v.  1.  p.  20^95.  He  calls 
Lutber^s  opinions,  errores  pestlferi^  pemidosii  and  scaadalosi.    ib,  15. 
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or  a  desire  of  coinciding  with  the  king's  opinions,  ^^j^l** 
could  affect  the  impressible  mind  of  youthful  beauty 
in  its  first  budding,  and  in  this  era  of  its  most  deli- 
cate and  lively  sensibility,  could  influence  Anne 
Boleyn,  she  was  likely  to  have  been  as  pliant  as  the 
plumage  of  her  head-dress  to  the  solicitations  and 
aspirations  of  a  royal  and  interesting  admirer.  If 
she  perseveringly  resisted  these  effects,  both  in  her 
religious  sentiments  and  moral  conduct,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  we  must  look  for  the  reasonable  cause,  in 
her  Steady  principle  and  interior  virtue,  rather  than 
to  any  of  those  machiavelian  schemes  which  actuate 
older  heads,  experienced  selfishness,  and  indurated 
hearts'*. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  defence  of  our  reformation, 
to  blazon  Anne  Boleyn  with  any  unmerited  praise. 
She  neither  conceived  nor  produced,  in  England, 
this  intellectual  improvement.  It  was  spreading  be- 
fore she  obtained  influence  or  power.  It  was  un* 
affected  by  her  disgrace  and  death.  If  it  had  risen 
with  her  rising,  it  would  have  declined  when  she  set; 
brt  as  it  preceded,  so  it  survived  her.  The  new 
opinions  and  feelings  recorded  in  our  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages  of  England,  had  been  ever  since  spread- 
ing thro  the  island,  and  were  now  producing,  every 
day,  new  stems  and  new  fruit.      Colet,  Cranmer, 

**  Her  residence  in  Catherine's  court  was  not  likely  to  deteriorate  her 
better  principles.  Erasmus  thus  depicts  the  queen  in  the  year  1528.  In 
his  deaication  of  his  Luke  to  Henry,  he  says  of  her,  <  Your  noble  wife, 
the  only  example  of  true  piety  in  this  age,  weary  of  female  trifles,  devotes 
a  good  portion  of  her  day  to  the  sacred  volumes,  thus  admonishing  other 
priDcely  women,  who  waste  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  dice,  and 
•ocb  like  games/ — Yet  even  while  Anne  was  with  Catherine,  Sanders 
speaks  of  her  irapudicissima  institute,  and  makes  Wytiit  go  spontaneously 
to  the  king,  and  assert  her  vicious  intercourse  with  himself,  and  the 
Parliament,  00  his  information,  to  represent  her  to  the  king  as  stained 
'  with  the  graatest  spots  of  infamy,'  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  bis  queen. 
All,  the  grattiitous  mverUbn  of  this  Romish  priest. 

O  4 
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B.y  o  K  Cheke,  Ridley,  Tyndale,  Latimer,  and  the  hnadreds 
v-_f;_^  of  other  men  who  were  becoming  earnest  for  relig^kms 
reformation,  did  not  spring  from  Anne  Boleyn.  These 
great  men  referred  their  impulses  to  heaven,  and  their 
new  knowlege  to  its  scriptures*  Anne  Boleyn  was 
but  an  accidental  and  a  temporary  appendage.  She 
did  a  little  good  in  her  short  reign,  but  such  ezten-* 
sive  harm  by  her  crimination  and  downfal,  that  the 
benefit  was  counterbalanced  by  the  mischief.  In 
truth,  no  particular  individuals  produced  the  wel- 
comed revolution.  It  had  many  causes  and  many 
authors ;  and  so  many  of  these  had  no  such  end  in 
view,  altho  they  were  made  efficient  to  occasion  it, 
that  we  shall  never  adequately  account  for  it,  with- 
out referring  it  to  a  far  superior  origination. 

But  Anne  Boleyn,  like  every  person  who  fills  a 
pedestal  in  our  national  history,  claims  from  our  jus- 
tice those  impartial  considerations  on  her  situation, 
pretensions,  feelings  and  conduct,    which,  equally 
avoiding  panegyric  or  prejudice,  may  assist  the  dis- 
criminating reader  in  his  ultimate  decision  on  her 
merits  and  defects.     Her  moral  heraldry  will  gain  no 
lustre  by  concealing  the  imperfections  which  accom- 
panied her  trying,  tempting,  embarrassing  and  diffi^ 
cult  course ;  and  therefore,  as  these  occur,  they  shall 
be  fairly  noticed.     The  girl  of  twenty,  whose  school, 
since  her  age  of  seven,  had  been  a  gay  and  luxurious 
court,  must  be  expected  to  display  many  faults  both 
in  judgment  and  high  principle,  during  a  too  pros-^ 
pcrous  life,  tho  modesty,  taste  and  religion,  pre- 
served, at  first,  her  female  honor,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  upheld  it,  amid  urgencies,  allurements, 
delays  and  disappointments,  by  which  many,  both 
older  and  wiser,  have  been  vanquished.     It  may  in* 
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deed  be  questioned  if  biography  can  furnish  a  parallel 
of  another  young  lady,  of  merely  gentle  birth,  resist- 
ing for  six  years  the  seductive  agencies  that,  were 
surrounding  lier,  when  her  lover  was  a  king ;  and 
yet  retaining  his  continued  and  ardent  preference 
zxnid  the  competition  of  the  chief  beauties  of  £ng^ 
land,  when  so  many  suggestions  of  political  ambition 
and  regal  pride  were  dissuading  him;  and  notwith« 
standing  the  irritating  impediments,  attacks,  fears  and 
£Eiilures  which  he  had  to  indure  and  to  overcome, 
before  he  could  place  on  the  throne  tlie  woman  he 
could  not  subdue,  and  for  whom  be  was  compelled^ 
by  the  obstinacy  of  others,  so  vexatiously  to  wait 
.  It  is  revolting  to  the  cultivated  mind  to  recipro* 
cate  abuse,  as  that  is  contaminating  ourselves  with 
what  others  are  defiled  by ;  and  yet  it  requires  some 
coercion  of  the  pen  to  avoid  transmitting  to  the  page 
the  heart's  emotions  on  reading  the  attacks  of  some 
of  the  papal  advocates  on  this  depreciated  lady.    Her 
mother,  her  sister,  as  well  as  herself*^,  have  been 
disgustingly,  and  from  the  total  absence  of  confirm-* 
ing  evidence,  we  have  a  claim  to  add,  unjustifiably 
lacerated,  by  those  who,  with  treason  as  well  as  by 

"^  The  assertion  of  Sanders,  that  Henry  sent  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  to 
France,  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  that  Anne  became  Henry's  daughter, 
from  lady  Boleyn,  in  his  absence,  is  falsified  by  the  fiict  that  Anne  was 
bom  two  years  before  Hennr  came  to  the  throne.  This  palpable  untruth 
shows  the  trqe  character  of  the  next  calumny  of  this  vituperative  writer, 
7— that  during  his  invented  intimacy  with  lady  Boleyn,  the  king  cohabited 
also  with  her  eldest  daughter,  Mana.  Sanders  then  completes  the  fictions 
of  his  inveterate  animosity,  by  exhibiting  sir  Thomas  as  travelling  express 
from  Paris,  to  declare  that  Anne  was  Henry*s  daughter:  The  king 
laughing  at  him— and  then  making  his  alleged  child  his  wife.  Schism. 
Angl.  p.  33-7-  ^^i^  singular,  that  amid  such  revolting  fictions,  Sanders 
can  apply  to  one  of  Henry's  courtiers,  and  ambassador  at  Rome,  sir  Tho- 
mas Brian,  the  surname  of  *  Vicar  uf  HeU,'  (p.  24.)  without  perceiving 
that  such  defamatory  stories  as  his  own  were  far  more  suited  to  that  mi<* 
serable  looility,  than  to  any  English  page  that  bears  the  name  of  history, 
4)r  that  Qspires  to  interest  an  honorable  reader* 
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BOOK    argument,  and  by  arms  as  well  as  in  their  religious 
'  — ^  character,  have  supported  the  cause  of  too-vindictiYe 
Rome. 

The  great  offence  which  has  drawn  these  attacks 
upon  her,  has  been,  that  her  interesting  qualities  so 
much  excited  the  king's  attachment,  that  he  persisted 
in  that  divorce  which  placed  the  pope  in  the  dilemma 
of  breaking  with  him  or  with  the  emperor ;  but  it 
would  be  a  new  crime  in  our  moral  catalogues,  if  we 
allowed  it  to  be  a  fault  in  a  woman  to  be  beloted, 
because  she  was  lovely.  That  Anne  Boleyn,  by 
maintaining  her  virtue,  should  become  the  occasion 
of  the  separation  of  England  from  the  papal  supre- 
macy, may  seem  to  the  friends  of  that  domination, 
an  unpardonable  sin.  But  even  they  should  recol* 
lect  that  she  no  more  meant  at  first  to  dispossess  the 
pope  of  his  English  treasury,  than  lady  Elizabeth 
GreV)  when  she  charmed  Edward  IV.  and  refused 
to  stoop  to  dishonor.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  unjust  and  unreasonable,  than  to  make  her 
name  a  topic  of  the  coarsest  invective,  because  the 
charms  of  her  maturing  nature  won  the  heart  and 
influenced  the  actions  of  the  admiring  king.  Placed 
in  the  queen*s  household,  she  was,  without  any  im-' 
modest  self*protrusion,  frequently  in  his  sight ;  but 
no  more  than  she  had  been  for  several  years  in  the 
daily  contemplation  of  the  princes  of  France,  as, 
when  transplanted  to  England,  she  was  in  the  daily 
society  of  its  most  eminent  nobility.  Catherine  no** 
ticed  Henry's  preferring  eye^*,  but  did  not  therefore 

**  Wyatt  mentions,  that  the  queen,  playing  with  her  at  cards,  said  to 
her,  as  an  honor  turned  up  as  she  was  dealing,  <  My  lady  Anne  I  yoo 
have  good  hap  to  stop  at  a  king;  but  you  are  not  like  others;  you  will 
\Mfe  all  or  none/  p.  iBB.  Alluding  thus  both  to  the  king's  partialitri 
and  to  her  virtuous  resistance.    When  we  consider  Henry  and  Wdsety  • 
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dismiss  her  attendant,  altho  she  had  the  power  of  ^^^  ^« 
ooaisignii^  her  to  absence  and  obscurity.  That  a  ^ — ^ — * 
fece  so  beautiful ;  that  her  subduing  eye,  her  lively 
Tnradty,  her  courtly  elegance,  her  dignified  form, 
and  her  engaging  q^ners,  should  impress  the  sen- 
^ility  of  Henry,  as  they  fascinated  lord  Percy,  and 
interested  Wyatt,  was  a  natural  effect  of  such  rich 
and  rare  endowments  of  that  Divine  Artist,  from 
whose  matchless  skill  and  benign  taste  all  beauty 
springs ;  and  who  has  chosen  to  make  female  loveli- 
ness on  his  own  peculiar  plan,  and  by  his  sponta- 
neous will,  as  well  as  the  innumerable  charms  of 
odier  forms  of  nature,  as  intimations  to  us  of  the 
sovereign  perfections  which  centre  in  himself.  It  is 
therefore  natural  that  beauty  should  generally,  tho 
not  equally,  affect  us,  It  is  created  to  please.  It 
is  a  gift  of  its  Divine  Parent,  that  it  may  interest 
the  sensibility,  delight  the  admiring  eye,  increase 
his  generous  boons  of  human  comfort,  and  attach 
the  heart  more  affectionately  to  its  munificent  bene-* 
factor.  But  it  is  with  this,  as  with  all  our  enjoy  > 
ments  and  tastes,  and  even  with  our  reason  itself: 
the  emotion  and  the  indulgence  must  be  subdued, 
whenever  the  gratification  becomes  linked  with  im- 
morality. We  otherwise  drive  our  Creator  to  with- 
draw our  sources  of  happiness,  because,  while  we 
have  them,  we  shall  be  vicious.    Hence,  tho  no  one 

nnoute  ioformation  from  their  ambassadors  in  every  court  of  Europe,  wo 
ipBj  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  for  Anne  to  have  been  the  creature 
described  bjSanders,  and  for  the  king  to  have  been  ignorant  of  ber 
yices.  Yet  Henry,  after  his  marriage,  thus  speaks  to  the  pope  of  '  her 
approved  and  excellent  virtues ;  that  is  to  say,  the  purity  of  her  life,  her 
oonstant  virginity,  her  maidenly  and  womanly  puoidty,  her  sobernestf, 
her  cbasteness,  her  meekness,  her  wisdom.'  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  85.  This  is 
Uie  king's  own  portrait  of  her,  after  six  years  acqaaiotanoe,  and  amid  aH 
the  enmity  that  attacked  her« 
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BOOR  has  a  right  to  demand  of  Anne  Boleyn^  that^  like 
the'  forgotten  abbess  of  Coldingham,  when  Danish 
pirates  were  prowling  around,  she  should  have  ma- 
tilated  her  countenance,  in  order  to  make  it  ugly ; 
yet  it  was  both  her  duty  and  Henry's  to  have  recol-* 
liected,  that  until  the  marriage  of  Catherine  had  been 
disposed  of  satisfactorily  to  the  conscience  and  legal 
judgment  of  the  day,  neither  his  susceptibility  nor 
h^r  attention  to  it  could  be  guiltless,  or  would  be 
felicitating,  if  continued,  or  if  made  a  motive  to  in** 
sist  on  the  divorce.  That  both  erred  in  the  prema* 
ture  attachment,  and  suffered  from  the  error,  we  may 
admit  and  must  perceive ;  but  that  she  should  be 
therefore  assailed  with  all  the  bitterness  of  envenomed 
phrase  and  feeling,  as  if  she  had  really  been  the 
worthless  hussey,  the  jezebel,  the  Messalina,  and  the 
monster  which  her  sacerdotal  enemies  delighted  to 
paint  her  ^^  till  she  sank  under  that  destruction  of 
character  which  they  so  pitilessly  and  wilfully  con- 
tributed to  produce,  is  not  creditable  either  to  their 
memory  or  to  their  cause.  So  eager  have  her  de- 
famers  been  to  depreciate  all  her  merit,  that  while 
Sanders  acknowleges  her  ^^  fine  proportion  of  body ; 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  her  lips ;  her  sportive  gaiety ; 
her  grace  in  dancing ;  her  skill  on  the  lute ;  and  her 
elegant  taste  in  dress,  which  made  her  a  mirror  to 
all  the  court^;"  he  yet  has  taken  the  pains  to  assert 
that  her  complexion  had  a  tinge  of  yellow,  as  if  she 
Was  diseased  ;  that  one  of  her  upper  teeth  had  a  very 

small  prominence  ^' ;  that  her  right  hand  had  a  sixth 

»»— ^  ^^— ~—     ^^-^—      ■  ^— — — ^»^^^.^^»^— i»^^» 

•.  *  Cardinal  Pole  calls  her,  before  her  fall,  a  jezebel,  an  adultress,  and 
>  strumpet.  £ccl.  Un.  p.  369 ;  389.  Apolog.  p.  88.  And  caidiual 
Allen,  out-hcroding  Ilerod,  styles  her,  '  an  infamous  courtezan,'  and  her 
jdaughter,  queen  Elizabeth, '  an  incestuous  bastard.'  Allen*s  Admoaitions 
to  the  Nobilicy  and  People  of  England. 
^  De  schism,  p.  25.  f'  '  Paululum  prominebat.*  ib.'p.  24. 
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finffer,  and  her  chin  a  wen,  which  made  her  cover   chap. 
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her  neck,  contrary  to  the  former  fashion  of  the  Eng- 
lish ladies,  who  used  to  leave  it  naked**.  Thus,  what 
may  have  been  the  choice  of  modesty  and  good  taste, 
could,  in  his  estimation,  be  only  a  contrivance  to 
conceal  a  deformity.  For  her  mind,  he  has  no  other 
characters,  than  that  ^^  it  was  full  of  pride,  ambition, 
envy  and  luxury*'."  We  may  pity  the  heart  that 
could  deliberately  regale  itself  with  such  obvious 
detraction. 

When  secret  knavery  applied  itself  to  purloin  the 
private  love-letters  she  had  received  from  Henry, 
altho  we  may  be  sure  that  it  seized  all  that  it  could 
find,  and  above  all  would  have  been  delighted  to 
secure  those  that  could  furnish  matter  for  the  great^ 
est  moral  reprobation  on  their  being  publicly  ex- 
posed; yet  the  earliest  that  was  taken  away  does 
not  precede  April  1528,  at  least  six  months  after  the 
latest  date  of  Henry's  avowed  attachment  to  her-; 
and  so  far  from  any  thing  appearing  in  most  ojf  them 
tEat  implies  an  excitation,  on  her  part,  of  the  king  s 
impatience,  we  shall  find  her  voluntarily  seceding 
from  the  court,  to  his  expressed  regret :  nor  did  she 
return  to  it  till  after  much  solicitation,  and  when  the 
proceedings  for  the  divorce  had  been  far  advanced, 
and  the  pope*s  verbal  approbation  of  it  intimated^ 
while  he  acknowleged  its  official    sanction   to  be 

**  De  schism,  p.  24,  25. 

**  lb.  25.  One  decisive  specimen  of  this  person's  falsehoods  may  be 
here  givenv  He  says,  when  she  was  fifteen,  she  was  ruined  by  two  of 
her  father's  servants,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  to  France;  *  mox  in  GrU 
lias  mittitur/  p.  25.  Now  we  know  by  the  document  still  remaining  in 
ifie  British  Museum,  and  quoted  before,  p.  183,  note  8,  that  she  wefit 
with  the  princess  Mary  to.  France,  at  the  a^e  of  seven.  But  he  carries 
liis  detraction  of  Henry  so  far,  as  to  make  him  the  father  of  lord  Crbm- 
,well,  tL%  if  every'  person  obnoxious  to  the  panacy  had  sprung  from  *  hb 
toins.  'Sanders  would  be  unworthy  of  notice,  out  that  foreign  histoYians, 
ignorant  of  our  real  history^  have  made  him  too  tanch  their  gtiide4     .   I 
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BO^OK  ^Jthlield  only  by  his  fears.  We  cannot  therefore  be 
certain,  that  she  did  not  recede  at  least  for  some 
time,  and  till  the  divorce  seemed  approaching,  from 
his  pursuit.  It  is  true  that  all  secessions  are  liable 
to  various  constructions  ;  some  have  arisen  from  art 
and  policy,  and  every  one  may  therefore  be  sus- 
pected of  contrivance ;  but  it  is  equally  and  perhapi 
more  generally  true,  that  they  have  also  proceeded 
from  the  purest  suggestions  of  honor  and  duty  :  and 
therefore  while  on  the  one  hand  we  may  admit  it 
to  be  possible  that  youthful  beauty  may  have  been 
playing-  with  the  king's  regard  by  temporary  ab^ 
sences,  we  must  also  recollect  that  she  may  have 
retired,  because  she  felt  that  she  ought  not  to  be 
Catherine's  competitor ;  and  that  while  the  king  was 
an  husband,  he  could  not,  in  common  probi^,  b^ 
her  encouraged  suitor.  With  these  suggestions  as 
to  the  only  point  on  which  her  first  behaviour  seems 
to  merit  our  blame,  we  leave  a  subject  that,  from  the 
scanty  documents  which  remain  on  this  branch  of 
our  history,  cannot  now  be  more  satisfactorily  eluci- 
dated. We  are  often  tempted  to  censure,  when  we 
ought  to  be  forbearing;  tho  the  more  we  ourselves 
become  what  we  ought  to  be,  we  are  less  acute  and 
less  gratified,  in  marking  or  mentioning  the  failings 
of  others.  The  school  for  scandal  is  a  spacious  aca- 
demy, and  history  gives  it  an  area  as  large  as  the 
busy  world.  But  there  are  so  many  characters  whose 
flagrant  delinquencies  compel  the  writer  to  exhibit 
them  like  moral  anatomies,  to  deter  unprincipled  sel- 
fishness from  a  pernicious  imitation,  that  every  right 
feeling  calls  upon  us  not  to  criminate  in  other  cases 
without  certainty,  or  to  suspect  where  the  suspicion 
has  neither  evidence  nor  necessity. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

THE  POPE  SIGNS  THE  FOUR  DOCUMENTS  REQUIRED,  BUT 
SOLICITS  A  SUSPENSION  OF  THEIR  EXECUTION— GARDINER'S 
EMBASSY  TO  HIM,  AND  URGENT  IMPORTUNITIES  —  CLE- 
MENTS  INGENIOUS  DELAYS-.HIS  HESITATION  ABOUT  THE 
JOINT  COMMISSION.  AND  DREAD  OF  THE  EMPEROR  — 
WOLSEY^  PLAN  TO  DECEIVE  HIM  INTO  THE  GRANT  OF  A 
LARGER  AUTHORITY— THE  POPE  SIGNS  A  DECRETAL  AN- 
NULUNG  CATHERINE'S  MARRL\GE  —  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
THE  DEMANDED  DIVORCE. 

IHE  application  of  the  English  ambassadors  to  the  chap. 
popci  for  his  official  sanction  to  the  four  documents 
which  Wolsey  had  sent  them,  was  received  with 
verbal  courtesy :  but  on  the  ground  of  being  un^ 
{filled  in  such  instruments,  Clement  expressed  his 
wishes  to  consult  with  his  minister,  the  cardinal 
Sanctorum  Quatuor.  This  prelate,  objecting  to  some 
of  die  clauses  of  these  papers,  mentioned  the  empe- 
ror's opposition,  and  the  pontiff's  promise  to  adver- 
tise him  of  what  should  be  required  on  the  divorce 
before  it  was  acceded  to.  He  frankly  acknowleged 
the  obstructing  truth,  that  as  long  as  the  imperial 
forces  commanded  Italy,  the  pope,  tho  not  now  per- 
sonally in  a  dungeon,  was  substantially  a  prisoner ; 
and  that  if  he  granted  this  commission,  it  would 
make  die  emperor  his  perpetual  enemy,  without  any 
facype  of  reconciliation'.  The  pope,  however,  signed 
the*  documents ;  but  Dr.  Knight  apprized  the  king, 

>  Knight^s  letter  to  Wobey,  printed  io  Burnet,  vol.  a.  p^  30-3^ 
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BOOK  that  he  had  obtained  them  on  the  understanding  that 
nothing  should  be  done  upon  them  until  the  pontiff 
was  quite  at  liberty;  which  could  not  be  while  the 
imperialists  commanded  in  Italy.  The  ambassador 
uprightly  added  his  own  undisguised  opinion  of 
Clement's  danger,  in  granting  what  his  urging  soli- 
citations had  obtained^.  Clement  implored  Henry 
and  Wolsey  not  now  to  precipitate  him  for  ever'! 
The  release  of  the  pope,  and  some  advantages  gained 
by  Lautrec,  filled  the  cardinal  with  a  transport  that 
compels  a  smile  as  we  read  of  it^ 

But  to  possess  a  commission  which  he  was  te- 

,    *  lu  bis  letter  to  Henry  from  Rome,  of  ist  Jan.  15S8,  Dr.  Knight 
Stated :  *  Albeit,  every  thing  is  passed  according  to  yoor  highness*s 
pleasure,  I  cannot  but  see  that  in  case  the  same  be  put  in  execution  at 
this  time,  the  pope  is  utterly  undone ;  and  so-  he  saith  himself.  .  The 
imperialists  daily  spoil  castles  and  towns-  about  Rome.    Monsr.  de 
Lautrec  id  yet  at  Bologna ;  and  small  hope  is  of  any  great  act  that  he 
intends.    The  Caesarians  have  taken,  \vithm  these  three  days,  two  casUes 
lying  within  six  miles  of  tliis ;  and  the  pope  being  in  this  perplexity,  not 
assured  of  any  one  friend,  but  of  your  niKhness,  who  lieth  too  ^r  off;  iC 
he  at  this  time  do  any  displeasure  unto  the  emperor,  he  thinks  he  is  xn^ 
-done  for  ever;  wherefore  he  puts  his  honor  ana  health  whdly  into  your 
highnesses  power  and  disposition.'    Burnet,  vol.  a,  p.  36. 
'  Knight  to  Wolsey,  p.  3a.    If  Lautrec  would  have '  marched  and 


coming,  the  poi 

ness  may  have  good  color  to  say,  that  he  was  required  by  the  amoassadoc* 
of  England  for  a  like  commission ;  and  denying  the  same,  because  of  hi» 
promise  to  the  general ;  he  was  eflsoons  required  by  M.  Lautrec  togranC- 
It,  as  it  was  but  a  letter  of  justice.  By  this  color  he  would  cover  tbo- 
inatter,  so  that  it  might  appear  unto  the  emperor  that  the  pope  did  it  fief  ^ 
as  he  that  would  gladly  do  pleasure  unto  the  emperor,  but  as  an  in" 
difierent  prince;  and  imroeuiately  he  would  dispatch  a  commission^ 
bearing  date  after  the  time  thot  M.  Lautrec  had  been  with  him^  or  fugfm- 
unto  futnJ    lb.  p.  3a,  3. 

Knight  gave  the  cardinal  4,000  crown?,  and  his  secretary  30.  ib. ;  but? 
the  cardinal  returned  the  comipting  present.  Strype.  Eccl.  Mem.  App.* 
V.  i.  p.  74. 

» '  *  tfcllay,  on  ad  January  I5a8,  thus  describes  it  to  Francis:  '  Yoo  can 
hardly  think,  sire !  how  he  rejoiced !  You  may  believe  that  he  did  not 
omit  a  single  point  of  every  demonstration  of  great  joy  which  it  was 
possible  to  exhibit.'    Le  Grand,  3.  p.  58. 
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^tricted  from  executing,  was  but  a  mocking  and  cicap, 
useless  favor ;  and  as  the  pope  was  displaying  a  de-  ^  ^' 
sign  of  breaking  the  engagement  made,  in  his  con- 
finement, with  the  duke  of  Ferrara',  which  would 
impede  the  expulsion  of  the  imperialists  from  Italy, 
Wolsey  determined  to  send  two  new  ambassadors, 
to  keep  him  from  throwing  the  Italian  prince  into 
the  arms  of  the  emperor  again,  and  to  press  for  an 
unconditional  authority  as  to  the  divorce.  He  se- 
lected his  own  secretary,  Dr.  Stephen  Gardiner,  and 
ftie  king's  friend,  Dr.  Fox,  for  this  purpose,  who 
went  to  Italy  the  same  month  to  execute  their  mis- 
sion ^.  If  suasion  failed,  they  were  instructed  to  be 
peremptory ;  and  few  men  were  better  fitted  both  in 
heart  and  countenance,  for  prevailing  by  intimidation 
and  forceful  importunity,  than  that  messenger  was, 
who  became  afterwards  so  notorious  in  his  episcopal 
capacity  with  Bonner  for  the  intolerant  violences, 
which  distinguished  the  short  reign  of  her  who  was 
BOW  the  powerless  and  inoffensive  princess  Mary. 

They  attended  the  pope  with  Cassalis  on  23d 
March ^.  Clement  acknowleged  his  obligations  to 
Henry*,  and  also  to  Wolsey,  and  expressed  his  desire 
to  gratify  the  king's  request;  but  he  made  an  early  dis- 


*  Wobey's  own  words,  in  his  letter  to  the  grand  master  of  France, 
ue,  '  for  tioce  there  is  no  appearance  that  he  will  consent  to  the  con- 
fCDtiooB  and  promises  made  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  in  the  time  of  his 
captivity,  as  his  holiness  hath  openly  declared  to  the^  king  my  master 
and  myself,  by  the  bishop  of  Tortonne/    Le  Grand,  3.  p.  78,  9. 

*  It  was  on  llth  February  1528,  that  the  cardinal  apprized  the  grand 
naster  that  he  had  sent  them;  and  desired  him  to.eive  credence  to 
tbem,  as  to  himself.  Lett,  in  Le  Grand,  p.  78.  They  left  England  10th 
February,  and  arrived  at  Orvieto  20th  March. 

'  Strype  has  printed  Gardiner's  long  details  to  Wolsey,  of  his  mission, 
10 fab  Eccles.  Mem.  App.  v.  1.  p.  66-1I2. 
•Stiype,66. 
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BOOK  tinction  between  what  he  wished  and  what  he  meant 
to  do'.  The  first  was  largely  declared ;  the  second 
was  qualified'^.  He  was  reminded  that  he  had 
promised  to  make  the  commission  and  dftspensatioti 
i^hich  he  had  signed  fully  effectual "  ;  and  Gardiner 
declaring  that,  with  the  alterations  which  he  sug- 
ge&ted,  they  would  serve  for  acbiering  the  kings 
wishes,  desired  that  their  deficiencies  might  be  sup:^ 
plied.  Clement  admitted  his  promise;  but  stated 
that  he  ^'  must  be  content  to  dissemble,  and  keep 
the  same  secret  till  all  things  were  in  Italy  comfos/eA 
and  pacified '\" 

Being  assured  that  Wolsey,  who  had  objected  be- 
fore, now  seriously  wished  his  compliance,  he  desired 
time  to  read  the  king's  book  on  the  subject,  and  ta 
consult  his  cardinal  man  of  business,  ^  how  and 
in  what  form  the  commission  should  pass^'.^     He 


*  ^  Ui9  holiness  shewed  unto  us,  how  much  he  and  the  see  was  andit 
obstringed  and  bound  to  yonr  enice ;  adding  tbeneniito  of  what  dm^ 
and  intention  his  holinens  hath  oeen  and  is,  to  do  all  things  that  ought 
be  to  the  good  satisfaction  and  contentment  of  the  kioe*s  highneaa;  and 
now  especially  in  this  cause,  touchiiie  so  near  the  quielpess  aod  tnu* 
quillity  of  the  king*s  conscience  witli  the  wealth  and  commodity  of  thit 
nealm ;  aad  many  such  words,  spoken,  as  we.  might  jud^,  ias  thoM 
which  proceeded  sincerely  from  the  bottom  and  root  of  his  heart  andt 
mind/  Strype,  p.  66.  '  Saying,  that  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  he  was 
persuaded,  by  the  king's  and  your  gtace*s.  relation.'  p.  7^ 

>°  '  Wherein  he  would  give  «»ucii  resolution  without  tract  or  delaj,  as 
we  could  reasonably  desire,  and  as  might  be  agreeable  with  law  and 
equity  for  ju&ti6cation  of  his  doing,  and  the  maintenance  of  her  and  ihff 
king's  honor  hereafter/  ib.  67. 

"  Gardiner  told  him,  that  his  own  prothonotary  Gambero»  *  addec^ 
thereunto,  as  of  special  credence  from  your  holiness,  that  ifthaaam^' 
were  in  any  point  thought  insufficient,  or  that,  by  the  adiice  of  learned^ 
men,  any  otfier  thing  could  be  devised  to  be  added  thereunto,  with  all 
such  receipts,  briefs  and  bulls,  as  might  conduce  to  the  effectual  defini- 
tion  and  determination  of  the  matter,  your  holiness  would   therein; 
without  delay  or  difficulty,  interpose  the  uttermost  of  your  authority.' 
Strype,  p.  67. 

"  Strype,  68.  "  Ib.  70. 
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tfacMJigbt  the  Spaniards  would  adopt  a  Fabian  sysfem    cif  ap^ 
of  delay  against  Lantrec,  and  weary  tbe  confederates     ^*''' 
into  fioalkeial  difficulties  **^ 

They  found  him  the  next  day  in  a  humble  cos- 
immef  si  while  standing,  and  afterwards  sitting  upon 
a  form,  covered  with  a  piece  of  an  old  coverlet  not 
wortil  twenty-pence ;  perhaps  an  affectation  of  po- 
verty, to  avoid  the  demands  for  subsidies,  which  the 
alfidd  co0#ts^  were  frequently  urging ;  for  it  is  im- 
probable that  he  coald  be  really  so  destitute  as  this 
e9Lfaibitio»  repYSesented  him.  Here  he  read  the  kivig's' 
argomeiits  with  eomtnendation ;  and  asked  if  hi? 
flN^s^  had  broken  the  matter  to  the  qu^en.  He  was> 
dnsweved  in  ^be  affirmative ;  and  that  she  was  oon-^ 
tent  ta  stand  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  '^ 

But  he  now  objected  to  Wolsey's  arrangement  of 
the  Inuiiness^    This  minister,  havitig  sanctioned  the' 
Iduig^a  book,  had  in  a  manner  given  sentence  befiore- 
lliUid,  and  would  not,  therefore,  be  considered  here- 
after as  an  indifferent  judge.     His  decision  would! 
be  vefused,  as  suspected  '^. 

Garditter  co&versed  wtib  the  official  cardinal  on 
■die'  form  of  the  commission,  and  showed  him  that  it 
t^ad  bemir'  taken  fro  mi  the  precedent  in  the  decretals  '^. 
reports,  that  he  found  that  fear  of  die  victory  of 
Spaniards  was  the  only  impediment  to  their  ob- 
ject ;  but  that  they  were  all  in  alarm,  lest  the  "  vic- 
einm^itus  Hispanus  "  would  make  a  quarrel  upon 
^.     This  impression  was  confirmed  by  the  popeV 
i^^rdfr  Ae  ensuing  day  '^.     It  was  in  this  interview 

**  Stryp^,  p.  71.  •»  lb.  p.  7a.  ]*  lb.  73. 

*'  In  tbe  cnapter  '  Veniens:'  under  the  tide  *  de  Sponsalibus.' ib.  75- 
"•lb.  >«  lb. 
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that  the  English  envoys  suggested  the  plan  of  adding 
cardinal  Campegio  in  the  commission  with  Wolsey  **. 
This  junction  seems  to  hs^ve  been  thought  of,  be- 
cause the  English  minister  supposed  he  could  easily 
influence  a  man  who  had  repeatedly  solicited  him 
for  gifts  and  preferment "  ;  and  his  concurrence  in 
the  decision  would  lessen  or  remove  the  imputation 
of  its  partiality. 

On  26th  March  they  repaired  again  to  the  pontiff. 
They  found  him,  with  four  cardinals,  in  his  bed- 
chamber. He  withdrew  with  them  into  a  little  study 
where  he  slept,  and  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
desired  the  others  to  sit  round  him  on  stools**.  The 
theatrical  discussion  then  began ;  for  as  he  could  not 
then  do  from  feair  what  he  would  have  done  from 
choice,  his  objects  were  merely  to  talk,  to  employ 
and  to  procrastinate.  He  managed  this  admirably. 
Four  hours  were  occupied  in  discussion,  whether  the 
particular  causes  expressed  in  the  commission  might 
be  justified  or  not  as  sufficient  for  a  divorce.  The 
pope  declared,  that  he  had  so  much  confidence  in 
the  king's  conscience,  as  to  found  his  upon  it ;  and  to 
persuade  himself,  that  what  appeared  to  that  to  be  true 
and  just,  was  really  so ;  and  would,  upon  this  ground, 
privately  pass  any  thing  he  could  do  by  his  autho- 

»  Strypc,  p.  76. 

"  In  the  Bnti:»h  Museum  are  CampegioS  letters  in   1530,  asks^H 
WoUey  for  a  loan  of  l,ooo/.  for  three  years.     MS.  Viteil.  B.  4.  p. 
In  April  1521,  asking  for  the  bishopric   of  Worcester,  its  incumL— 
being  ill.  ib.  p.  98;  and  also  a  translation  to  Salisbury,  ib.  p.  99. 
October  1524,  requesting  to  succeed  to  this  see.     V'it.  B.  6.  p.  aoa;  tm- 
in  November,  on  being  nominated  to  it.  ib.  p.  241. 

There  are  many  other  letters,  showing  a  continual  confideatiai  ^ 
tercourse  with  Wolsey. 

»  Strypc,  p.  77. 
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rity;  but  as  this  case  would  become  public,  he  must   PHAP. 
so  act  as  td  save  the  apostolic  see  from  being  thereby  ^     ^  '  * 
slandered.      He  then  confessed  his  own  incompe- 
tency of  learning  to  decide  the  question,  especially 
as  the  emperor  would  consult  divers  universities. 
He  showed  a  confidential  letter,  which  had  been 
secretly  sent  to  him  from  a  gentleman  in  the  em- 
peror's court,  from  whom  he  learnt,  that  Charles  had 
expressed  himself  on  the  divorce  in  such  a  manner, 
as  enhanced  the  pope's  timidity ;  and  this  was  in- 
creased by  **  the  doubtful  end  of  the  war  in  Naples," 
where  the  Spaniards  meant  to  distribute  their  army 
into  strong  places  to  gain  time,  and  therefore  the 
military  question  could  not  be  ended  before  Michael- 
mas **.     All  the  next  day,  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  to  dinner  time,  and  after  dinner  till  it  was 
night,  the  dean  Symonet  occupied  the  English  am- 
bassadors in  a  renewed  debate  on  the  allegations  in 
the  commission  ^.     He  wished  them  to  take  it  in  a 
general  form,  and  they  desired  to  specify  its  reasons  *'. 
This  was  again  discussed  before  the  pope  on  the 
succeeding  Sunday,  when  Gardiner  began  to  talk  in 
a  higher  tone,  till  *^  every  man  looked  on  other,  and 
«o  stayed;"  and  the  pope  perceiving  that,  by  de- 
greeSf  they  began  to  speak  more  peremptorily  than 
they  had  hitherto  done,  inclined  to  relax  in  his  dif- 
£culties,  and  at  last  expressed  an  indifference  as  to 
the  style  for  which  they  had  been  so  long  contending, 
if  the  causes  were  sufficient.     But  he  had  gained 
^bove  six  days  by  these  convenient  disputations 


16 


"  Gard.  Lett,  in  Strvpe,  p.  78,  9.  ''*  lb.  80. 

»  lb.  80,81.  «  lb.  82-4. 
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BOOK  Wolsey  had  eDJoined  his  ambassadors  to  learn  bow 
long  a  process  about  the  divorce  would  last  at  Rome, 
if  it  were  to  be  examined  there.  Gardiner  answered, 
that  from  their  dread  of  the  emperor,  the  papal  court 
would  prefer  not  to  have  it  determined  in  Italy  *^ 
He  stated  his  decided  conviction  that  what  the  Eng« 
lish  ambassadors  asked,  would  have  been  granted, 
but  for  the  pope's  apprehension  of  being  again  im- 
prisoned by  the  emperor  *'•  Hence  the  length  to 
which  the  process  might  be  procrastinated,  could 
not  be  foreseen,  because  Charles  was  so  indignant 
at  the  affair,  that  no  one  would  make  himself  marked 
for  doing  any  thing  openly  on  a  subject  that  so  dit-i 
pleased  him^.  It  was  the  imperial  sword,  which 
was  hanging  over  the  head  of  Clement,  from  which 
he  had  suffered,  and  which  the  English  government 
could  not  take  away,  and  not  his  conviction,  or  his 
conscience,  that  made  him  resist  Henry's  wishes  '^ 

The  pope  would  not,  at  first,  determine  what  car* 
dinal  he  should  unite  with  Wolsey  in  the  commission, 
but  promised  to  send  one  favorable  to  the  king's  de- 
sire^'.    He  remained  fixed  in  his  resolution  to  word 


^  *  To  shew  your  grace  plainly,  we  perceive  ihat  they  would  nol 
f^ltidly  have  it  here,  as  the  state  of  the  world  is  now  :  the  Ccsarians  not 
vet  purge<l  out  these  parts  :  for  ftU  the  dopy  difficulty  and  delay  in  thb 
nmtter  proca-J ft  h  only  of  fear,''  ib.  86. 

"  *  VVe  find  in  every  man  as  ^rcixt  desire  to  further  the  king's  matter, 
as  we'can  wibh,  as  far  as  we  gather  ot'  their  words,  fashioD  and  tnuiMr^ 
And  in  that  thc^  assent  not  to  our  request,  we  can  inapute  it  to  no  other 
thin^  hut  only  tear  that,  if  there  were  any  thine  done,  novel  and  gratui- 
tously against  the  emperors  purpose,  it  should  be  the  matter  of  a  new 
captivity.'  ib.  86.  •  Strype,  p.  87. 

^  Thus  Gardiner  also  wrote  :  '  Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  we  perceive 
the  let  of  granting  thereof  to  be  fear,  which  being  so  imminent  and  lately 
felt,  we  be  in  despair  to  take  away,  either  by  words  of  comfort  or  other 
like.'    ib.  88. 

'^  *  He  saiti),  he  will  appoint  one  such  as  that  he  be  aereeable  to  the 
king'b  desire.    The  cardinal  Campegius  is  at  Kome.    Ofhis  inclination 
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ititi  th^t  general  form  only '%  which  avoided  what  chap. 
would  offend  the  emperor,  but  which  the  English  ^^"' 
thought  too  vague  to  be  safe  or  effectual.  Gardiner, 
in  a  renewed  discussion,  addressed  the  pontiff  in 
terms  that  combined  insult,  invective,  and  menace". 
To  this  language  no  answer  was  given,  bat  the  re- 
newed oflfer  of  a  ^neral  commission,  which,  as  it 
would  not  state  the  particular  cause  and  objections^ 
they  could  afterwards,,  by  pretending  ignorance  of 
tbeae^  overturn  when  they  pleased^*.  When  again 
urged  to  decide  either  for  the  divorce  or  against  it, 
a  direct  reply  was  carefully  avoided  " ;  but  to  a  pri- 
vate application,  the  pope  declared  himself  to  be  de- 


^--^"  -      '     ■         ^  -  .  -     -  .^ 


h  no  dotfbc ;  for  the  pope  i aid,  the  said  cardinal  wmte  unto  him  to 
pre  fmith  to  the  king's  writings  and  reasons  in  this  matter/  Strype,  89. 

^  *  Ahtr  long  afeereation,  I  perceived  that  they  had  no  siibstaiUM 
Kaaioaa;  yet,  toying  they  doubted,  would  not  yield :  but  when  they  were 
brong^  to  a  stay,  evermore  for  a  solutiort,  desired  us  to  be  content  with 
a  cofDinisnoD  in  a  general  fonn ;  and  afler  sentence  given,  the  same  to 
■he  coofirmed  here.'    Lett.  ib.  97. 

**  Gardiiier  says  he  told  the  pope  and  cardinals,  'The  king  and  nobles 

«lMril  seeds  think,  that  either  your  holiness,  and  these  roost  reverend 

Jotfdft,  cannot  or  will  not  certainly  answer  in  this  cause.    They  will  snyy 

^  these  will  not^^if  to  such  a  prince,  so  deserving,  they  will  not  do  what 

^bej  oeght  willingly  and  spontaneously  to  do,  O,  most  ungrateful  race  of 

^DOD !  most  negligent  of  their  duty!  They,  who  ought  to  be  simple  as 

Moires,  with  an  open  heart,  are  full  of  every  deceit,  and  cunning,  and  dis- 

^OMilatioo.    They  promise  all  things  in  their  words,  and  perform  nothing. 

y^e  only  ask  justice  of  you ;   if  you  persist  in  doubt,  a  harder  thought 

^rill  arise  io  the  mind  concerning  this  seat,  that  heaven  has  taken  a#ay 

^e  key  of  knowlege  from  it :    and  the  opinion  hitherto  exploded,  will 

^tyn  not  to  displease,  that  tlie  papal  jura,  which  to  the  pope  himself  are 

nmmj  ilniii^  are  only  wortliy  of  the  ikmes/    He  added  to  Wolsey,  that  he 

%ised  these  words  to  drive  them  from  '  their  pretended  hesitation  and 

reded  doubt.'  ib.  97, 98. 

^  'To  my  words  thus  spoken,  no  man  answered  $  but  they  desired  os 
I  be  content  with  a  general  commission.  When  I  perceived  they  sung 
sTer  that  song,  I  said  unto  the  pope  plainly,  that  by  this  covert  dealings 
ind  motions  made  to  the  general  commission,  I  could  perceive  no  other 
%|iing  meant,  but  that  every  man  would  hereafter  pretend  ignorance  in 
^he  matter;  and  if  Cssar  should  conquer,  then  they  might,  with  theif 
honesties,  lean  to  him.'  ib.  99> 

*  lb.  99. 
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BOOK    ficient  in  the  learning  necessary  to  decide  the  point  '^ ; 

.  \  »  a  confession  of  ignorance  and  insuificiency  which  he 
had  more  than  once  expressed  before'^;  and  of  which 
he  reasonably  said  he  was  ashamed '',  because,  the 
as  the  supreme  judge  of  the  question  when  litigated, 
he  had  to  decide  upon  it,  yet  he  was  forced  to 
resort  to  the  opinion  of  other  men  for  his  guidance ''. 
Gardiner,  the  next  day,  chided  him,  till  he  drew  from 
him  tears  of  vexation  or  regret  ^.  A  new  form  of 
a  commission  was  on  a  future  day  pressed  and  dis- 
cussed till  an  hour  after  midnight^'.  It  was  at  last 
settled,  except  in  two  words  **.  On  these  the  pope 
required  the  cardinals  to  be  consulted.  They  sent 
word  back,  that  they  were  at  their  collation,  and 
would  look  into  their  books  on  the  morrow  ^'.  (xar- 
diner  ^'  began  a  new  tragedy"  of  complaint  and  re- 
proach^ again ;  ''  the  pope  said  nothing,  but  sighed 


^  <  His  holiness  said,  that  he  was  not  learned;  and  to  say  tmtb,  albeit 
it  were  a  saving  in  the  law,  that  the  pope  has  '  omnia  jure'  in  the  shiino 
of  his  breast,  *  yet  God  never  gave  hira  the  key  to  open  it.'  Strypey  99. 

^  — '  In  himself  his  holiness  knowlegeth  no  such  profound  leiuiiiiig;,as 
were  sufficient  to  discuss  this  matter,  ib.  p.  78.  '  His  holiness  said 
that  this  matter  consisted  in  the  knowlege  of  the  law,  whereof  be  i& 
ignorant/  ib.  93. 

^  <  He  said  it  is  both  true,  whereof  he  is  both  sorry  and  ashamed,  and 
also  notory,that  he  hath  no  learning  in  the  law.*  ib.  93. 

^  He '  must  needs  therefore  depend  upon  the  resolutions  of  tbem 
which  be  learned  in  that  faculty,  whom  he  hath  consulted  with,  and 
c4innotas  yet  get  any  certain  auswer  of  tliem,  whether,  in  their  ouinioni 
the  causes  whereupon  die  matrimony  should  be  declared  noughtTand 
the  dispensation  void,  be  suificient  in  the  law,  or  not/  ib.9a. 

*  *  We  snake  rouudly  unto  him,  as  our  instructions  purportetbyand  to 
that  point,  that  the  king  would  do  it  without  him;  His  holiness  said,  he 
would  It  were  done;  and  to  the  other  words^  nothing,  but  siebed  and 
wiped  his  eyes.*  ib.  lOO.  o  --o 

*'  lb.   103,  4. 

«  *  Owfirw*  to  be  added  to  posteritatem ;  and  <  nofen/e*  to  the  clause 
'  nolente  aut  imiH'dito.*  ib.  104. 
^  lb.  105. 

••  *  Hen-  began  a  new  trngwly.    Wc  complained  that  we  were  deluded 
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^nd  wiped  his  eyes*^"     The  doctor  then  threatened    chap. 

XXLL 

more  fiercely  than  before ;  the  pope,  overpowered,  w.^,,.^ 
bade  him  put  in  the  words  he  contended  for,  and 
*^  walked  up  and  down  the  chamber,  casting  now 
and  then  his  arms  abroad*^."  "  These  divers  tem- 
pests'^  again  lasted  beyond  midnight;  and  the  pon- 
tiflf  ended  them  by  mentioning,  that  his  sending  this 
commission  was  a  declaration  against  the  emperor, 
and  that  he  now  committed  himself  to  Wolsey's  pro- 
tection *^. 

.  We  can  hardly  read  the  account  of  these  objurga- 
tions, without  some  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
pope.  He  had  clearly  and  fairly  exposed  his  whole 
mind  upon  the  subject,  and  had  showed  them  that 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  have  granted  the 
divorce,  if  they  could  have  destroyed  or  removed  the 
imperial  armies  that  endangered  him.  As  they  were 
unable  to  give  him  this  military  emancipation,  to 
scold  and  threaten  him  was  but  harassing  him  to  no 
purpose ;  it  was  striving  to  extort  an  acquiescence, 
by  their  menaces  of  evil,  while  he  pointed  to  the 
sword  in  the  emperor's  hand,  whose  edge  he  had  felt, 
and  which  was  waving  more  immediately  over  his 
V  head.  He  had  but  to  choose  by  whom  he  would  be 
attacked,  if  neither  would  forbear  ;   and  he  deferred 


and  scorned ;  and  told  the  pope  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  entertain  the 
fiiyor  of  princes,  to  spoil  their  wine  by  intermixing  water.  I  declared 
manifestly  onto  his  holiness,  that  these  men  have  done  notliiug  in  cor- 
recting the  commission  of  learning,  but  only  of  ignorance  and  suspicion. 
That  we  take  all  this  as  done  by  his  commandment,  who  has  eyes  and 
does  not  see.'  He  added,  *  that  they  were  lulling  with  sweet  words, 
like  a  syren,  and  acting  like  men  with  hawks,  who  offered  them  flesh, 
and  nudcing  them  gape  for  it,  and  then  mocking  them  by  taking  it  away.' 
Strype,  105. 

«  lb.  105.  ^  lb.  106.  «  lb.  106. 
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as  long  as  he  could,  the  decision  that  oould  not  but 
be  calamitous  to  himself  and  his  see.  He  confessed 
that  his  intimidation  from  the  imperial  menaces,  made 
him  repent  the  decretal  which  he  had  granted  four 
months  before  to  Henry  ^ ;  and  tho  the  fear  of  this 
king's  displeasure  had  drawn  another  commission 
from  him,  yet  he  still  wished  the  proceedings  upon  it 
to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  lingering  procrastination,  as 
little  avowed  and  visible  as  possible^  and  therefore 
to  be  attached  to  other  pretexts*'. 

If  the  matter  could  have  been  decided  by  Cathe- 
rine alone,  she  indicated  a  disposition  not  to  oppose 
her  husband's  will ;  but  as  she  inclined  to  concede, 
the  emperor  became  more  resolute  in  his  resistance '^ 
The  pope,  in  his  confidential  conversations,  never 
made  his  opposition  a  matter  of  conscience.  He 
would  have  granted  what  Henry  solicited,  as  his 
predecessors  had  done  on  similar  occasions  ^\  if  he 


M^rii^^ 


**  Knight  wrote  in  January  1528,  '  His  boiiBcss  sheweth  tokent,  and 
speaketh  daily  of  the  great  repentance  that  he  hath  inwardly  iu  his  heart| 
for  granting  of  the  decretal,  thinking  and  saying,  verily,  that  he  is  ondoni 
for  ever,  it  the  said  decretal  come  unto  the  knowlege  of  the  emperor. 
Moreover,  Cassalis  is  informed  by  Salviati,  who  governs  the  pope,  that 
if  sentence  should  be  given  according  to  the  decretal,  it  should  not  only 
take  no  effect,  but  also  be  the  cause  of  the  pope*s  deposition/  Fidd. 
App.  204. 

^  The  bishop  of  Bayonne,  on  18th  June  1528,  says  be  told  Wolsej,  $m 
they  walked  in  his  Hampton  Court  gardens,  that  the  pope,  by  sending 
C.  Campes;io  '  vouloit  mener  en  bride  Tempereur,*  and  them,  wakiiig  th^ 
effect  ot  the  things  in  Italy,  for  under  the  pretence  of  his  gout,  he  coulcE 
always  retard  or  advance  the  matter/  Le  Grand,  v.  3.  p.  136.  On  iCth 
Oct.  he  mentions  that  his  gout  was  confining  him  to  his  bed. 

*•  So,  on  4th  May  1 528,  Gardiner  apprized  Henry^  '  the  pope  two  day» 
before  said  that  the  emperor  had  advertised  him,  how  the  queen  wouUl-^ 
do  nothing  in  this  matter,  in  saying  nor  speaking  to  any  man,  for  the  let, 
delay  or  hmdrancc  of  this  matter,  but  as  your  highness  shall  will  and 
command  her  to  do.  And  that  the  emperor  said,  he  would  therefore  more 
earnestly  look  unto  the  cause  himself.'    Lett,  in  Bum.  v.  6.  p.  21 . 

*'  Thus  Louis  I2th  had  married  Joanne,  the  daughter  of  Louis  llth, 
but  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  been  forced  to  the  nuptials,  and  had 
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had  not  dreaded  the  imperial  castigation.  Finding  chap* 
Ckarles  nnrdaxitig  in  mind  and  unshaken  in  power,  ^^^^' 
Clement  could  only  hear  Gardiner's  urgencies  and 
mproofs,  with  as  much  patience  as  he  could  com- 
maiid :  talk  with  him  m  a  doleful  humor ;  wish  Ca* 
dierine  dead,  and  express  his  foresight,  which  time 
foon  realized,  that  as  the  emperor  had  ruined  the 
p^tical  power  of  the  popedom,  so  she  would  be  the 
cause  of  shaking  its  ecclesiastical  domination'^. 

But  whatever  commissions  the  pope  might  sign, 
^  certainty  was  so  manifest,  that  his  sanction  to  the 
^voroe  would  never  be  finally  obtained  until  the  em« 
]Mifor  was  driven  by  arms  out  of  Italy,  that  Gardiner, 
Wolsey  and  Henry,  were  only  cheating  themselves 
with  these  embassies,  importunities,  chidings,  me- 
mees  and  commissions,  unless  they  could  make  th^oa 
^fectual  by  military  victory ;  and  in  that  case  a  sim* 
pie  request  would  have  been  followed  by  the  pope's 
fb^rful  and  willing  acquiescence.  It  is  obvious, 
that  neither  morality,  religion,  nor  law,  was  influenc- 
ing his  mind  in  delaying  or  withholding  the  divorce. 
Sle  had  confessed  that  he  knew  nothing  about  its 
judicial  right,  but  that  he  dreaded  another  captivity, 


^T*^*^"?*        ■        '"*'     '       I  ■  ■   ■  ■ !  I  r    ■  I  ■       f 


Qever  given  a  real  consent,  he  obtained  a  brief  from  Alexander  6tb, 
whiph  appointed  certain  judges,  a  cardinal  and  three  French  bishopf,  tty 
inquire  n  the  marriage  was  good  or  not.  They,  in  1498,  gave  sentence 
^gaiost  it,  and  the  pope  declared  it  null,  and  gave  the  king  {eave  to  marry 
a||Uo;  who  then  wedded  Anne  of  Bretagne^  to  secure  that  duchy  to  bioi, 
widch  was  his  greatest  object  in  seeking  the  divorce.  Menr.  Tremouille,, 
V.  14.  p.  157,  8. 

**  Gardiner,  on  4th  May,  also  reported  to  Henry,  that  the  pope  had 
udd,  he  wished  *  that  he  might  grant  as  easily  our  other  petitions,  as  he 
wamj  these:  adding,  bye  and  bye,  that  he  would  for  the  wealth  of  Chris- 
tendom the  aueen  was  in  her  grave :  sayine  also,  that  he  thought  like  as 
tba  emperor  hath  destroyed  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  so  shall  she 
Im  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  its  spiritualitieft.'  I^ett.  Burn.  6. 
|>.  2a. 
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B  00  K  and  what  the  emperor's  wrath  might  inflict  To  tor- 
ment him,  therefore,  by  violent  urgencies,  before 
the  military  question  was  decided,  was  as  unworthy 
of  those  who  pressed  them,  as  it  was  palpably  useless 
in  itself,  and  personally  afflictive  to  him''.  This 
appeared  immediately  afterwards,  for,  as  soon  as 
the  emperor  heard  of  this  commission  having  been 
granted,  he  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  con- 
cession. 

Dr.  Fox  hastened  back  with  the  papers  that  had 
been  thus  at  last  wrested  from  the  unwilling  and 
apprehensive  Clement;  and  arriving  with  them  at 
Sandwich  on  the  2d  May,  went  the  next  day  to  the 
king  at  Greenwich,  who  commanded  him  to  go  to 
Anne  Boleyn's  apartment,  and  explain  what  success 
he  had  obtained  ^\  Gardiner  went  ,to  Rome  ^',  where 
Wolsey,  addressing  to  him  and  his  co-ambassadors, 
his  answer  to  the  preceding  dispatches^,  applauds 
what  they  had  done  for  the  king  '^  in  this  his  great 


^  We  leam  the  real  state  of  things  at  this  time  in  the  papal  mind  and 
court,  from  the  official  and  confidential  letter  from  Rome  of  the  pope's 
secretary  or  minister,  of  loth  April  1529,  to  Campegio:  *  NoUiing  l»s 
yet  been  determined.     Every  aay  produces  addition  difficulties,  the 
impeiial  agents  having  made  protests,  and  resisted  with  numerous  aigu- 
ments  every  proposal  of  his  holiness.    He  is  extremely  concerned,  tmt 
his  majesty  and  the  cardinal  should  indulge  the  hope  of  obtaining  what 
ii  Unot  in  his  pooler  to  grant,  and  endeavors  to  counteract  the  further 
trouble  which  is  preparing  for  his  holiness.*    lliis  important  intiniation 
is  then  added,  of  the  real  way  in  which  the  divorce  might  have  been  ob- 
tikined ;  from  which  we  leam,  that  no  law  or  conscience  prevented  it : 
*  His  majesty  and  the  cardinal  ought  not  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  theiP 
desires,  until  they  have  previously  compelled  (the  emperor)  to  the  re$iituiiot^ 
of  the  territory  of  his  holiness.'    Lett.  Paniph.  p.  135. 

•*  Dr.  Fox*s  letter  to  Gardiner,  in  Strype,  App.  113. 

*•  On  13th  April,  he  wrote  from  Orvieto,  *  I  repair  now  to  Rome, 
ib.  107. 

*  It  is  in  Ilarl.  MS.  No.  296.    '  I  have  received  your  several  lette 
of  18th  and  agih  March,  and  8th,   19th,  20th  and  21st  April,  to 
directed.' 
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and  naigbty  cause  *^ ;"  states  his  perception  that  the    C  h  a  p. 
pope  would  not  act  in  it  against  the  emperor's  wilP',  ' 

and  that  the  emperor  resisted  the  divorce  ^' ;  informs 
them  that  he  meant  to  proceed  himself,  with  Cam- 
pegio,  to  determine  it;  and,  desiring  them  to  get  all 
they  could  from  Clement,  declares  he  should  recal 
them  one  by  one  to  England,  and  especially  Gar- 
diner and  Bryan,  whose  presence  he  wished  when 
he  opened  his  legantine  court  ^'*.  To  allow  time  for 
their  arrival,  he  would  defer  the  commencement  of 
the  process  till  after  Whitsuntide*'.  But  they  were 
to  get  a  commission  more  amply  worded  than  that 
which  the  pontiff  had  signed*^;  and  as  his  polici- 
tation  was  so  expressed  as  to  admit  of  his  revoking 
it^  Wolsey  ordered  them  to  pretend  *'  that  this  had 
been  so  obliterated  and  spoilt  by  water  in  the  packet 
which  contained  it,  tliat  the  person  to  whom  it  was 

"  *  Therefore  be  ye  all  of  good  comfort.'    Harl.  MS.  Bum.  v.  a. 

p.89- 
.  ^  He  says,  '  The  times  be  now  such  as  all  that  shall  be  doue  in  any  of 

the  premises,  appears,  by  such  privy  intelligence  and  promibe  as  is  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  emperor,  to  hang  and  depend  upon  the  emperor's 
will,  pleasure  and  arbitrie,  as  whom  the  pope's  holiness  neither  dare  nor 
^rili  in  any  part  displease,  offend,  or  miscontent ;  ne  do  by  himself  any 
lluiig  notable  therein,  which  he  shall  think  and  suppose  to  be  of  moment, 
die  said  emperor  first  unconsulted,  as  not  consenting  thereto/  Hurl  MS. 
Bum.  V.  a.  p.  89. 

.  *  *  And  smce  the  emperor  is  not  only  the  adversary  of  universal  peace, 
bat  also  doth  shew  himself  adverse  and  interposing  himself  against  the 
(big's  great  matter.'    MS.  ib.  Bum.  v.  a.  p.  90. 

^  MS.  ib.  «  lb. 

**  '  Employ  all  your  suit — attaining  as  ample,  large  and  sufficient 
words,  clauses  and  sentences,  as  ye  can  get,  for  the  amplification  of  the 
new  commission.' 

"  *  Whereas  ye  by  your  last  letter  sent  the  pope's  policitation  for  the 
non-inhibition  or  revoking  of  the  cause,  the  ratificating  and  confirming  of 
the  sentence  by  us  his  legates  herein  to  be  given,  ye  shall  understand  the 
said  policitation  is  so  couched  and  qualified,  as  the  pope's  holiness,  when- 
soever  he  will,  may  resolve,  like  as  by  certain  lines  and  annotations  which 
in  the  roarf[;in  of  a  copy  of  the  said  policitation  I  send  you  herewith,  ye 
shall  perceive.'  MS.  ib.  Burnet,  v.  a.  p.  94. 
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BOOK    consigned  had  kept  it  by  him  undelivered,  and  there*" 
■^  fore  they  were  to  solicit,   for  their  justificatioiiy  s 

duplicate  of  it^.  They  were  to  allege  that  they 
remembered  the  words  of  the  old  document,  and  so 
could  dictate  them  to  the  officer  who  was  to  prepare 
it  again ;  but  as  he  wrote  from  their  dictation,  they 
were  to  introduce,  un  perceived  by  him,  suck  fresh 
passages  of  enlarged  power  as  the  cardinal  had 
marked ;  that  the  scribe,  supposing  he  was  only  copy- 
ing the  former  instrument,  might  insert  what  Wolsey 
wished  without  either  contest  or  suspicion^'.  This 
fraudulent  deception,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,^ 
ke  asked  a  bishop  and  three  honorable  knights  to 
pntctise,  the  cardinal  called  a  ^^  politic  handling^  ;'* 
and  as  the  policy  of  that  day  was  little  else  thaa 
knavery,  deceit,  hypocrisy  and  fieilsehood,.  his  verbal 
^iAet  was  not  unjustly  applied.  The  only  extra- 
ordinary fact  is,  that  great  and  able  men  should  then 

^  The  importance  of  die  passnge  may  excuse  the  length  of  the  extract : 
— ^^Therefbre,  ye  shall  by  some  good  way  find  the  means  to- attain  a  nerr 

rlicitation,  with  such  or  as  many  of  the  words  and  additions  which 
devise,  as  ye  can  get,  which  ye  may  do  under  this  color.— Shew  to  the 
pope's  holiness,  by  way  of  sorrow,  how  your  culler,  to  whom  ye  com^ 
mitted  the  convevance  of  the  said  policitation,  so  chanced' in  wet  and" 
water  in  the  carriage  thereof,  as  that  the  packet  where  it  was,  with  such 
letters  as  were  with  the  same,  and  amongst  others  the  rescript  of  the  said 
petition,  was  totally  wet,  defaced,  and  not  legible  :  so  as  that  the  packet 
and  rescript  was  and  is  detained  by  him  to  whom  ^e  direct  your  letter^ 
and  not  delivered  among  the  others  into  the  king's  hands  :  and  unless  hir 
holiness,  of  his  goodness,  will  grant  unto  you  a  double  of  the  said  packet, 
ye  see  not  but  that  there  shall  be  some  notable  blame  imputed  unto  you 
for  not  better  ordering  thereof,  to  the  conservation  of  it/  Harl;  MS^. 
Bum.  V.  a.  p.  95« 

"  '  — And  thus  coming  to  a  policitation,  and  saying  you  will  devise  it 
as  much  as  you  can  remember  according  to  the  former,  ye  by  your  wis- 
dom, and  namely,  ye  M.  Stephen  (Gardiner),  maypnd  the  means  to  get  at 
many  of  the  new,  and  other  pregnant,  full  and  available  word4,  as  is  pos> 
sible;  the  same  signed  and  sealed  as  the  other  is,  to  be  written  in 
parchment.*    MS.  ib. 

••  MS.  ib.     Burn.  v.  a.  p.  95. 
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hare  habitually  acted  like  scoundrels,  without  sus-  chap. 
pecting^  that  they  were  so ;  and  with  their  sword  ^^^' 
ready  for  any  man*s  throat,  that  should  link  the  term 
for  a  moment  to  their  names.  Never  was  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind  more  bullied  into  silence^  or  more 
dazzled  into  blindness,,  than  in  the  sixteenth,  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ^^;  and  few  ministers  have  attempted  to  go^ 
vem  the  afiairs  of  great  nations  so  much  for  their 
own  passions  and  purposes,  as  the  mysterious  and 
impenetrable  Wolsey^'.  The  pope  on  the  23d  July 
signed  another  promise  not  to  revoke  or  annul  the 
comnMSsiotns  and  documents  he  had  issued^:  a 
solemn  engagement,  which  in  a  few  months  he  un-* 
hesitatingly  violated.  His  decretal  bull,  prcmounc- 
iog^  the  marriage  with  Catherine  invalid,  received 
also  kia  signature,  but  was  delivered  to  CampegiO)  to 
be  privately  used,  and  by  whom  it  was  either  em- 
bezzled or  destroyed^\     Bui  it»  future  fate  is  imma- 


^^» 


"  &en  the  plain,  and  useful  compiler  John  Stcypey.  the  worthy  rector 

of  Low  Lajton,  in  speaking  of  one  of  Wolsey's  Machiavelian  letters, 

'Coqld  tpprovipgly  say,  *  herein  our  cacdinol  shewed  all  his  skill  and  the 

^Jmauuqfhis  policy.'    Eccl.  Mem.  v.  l.  p.  ^.     While  Dr.  Fiddes,  the 

.aostranient  of  Atterbury,  according  to  Dr.  Knight,  like  others  of  Wolsey*^ 

liio^apben,  ba»  in  like  manner  oiUy  admiration  and  panegyrie  to  bestow 

<m  the  more  than  questionable  hero  of  his  book. 

*  The  French  ambassador  remarked  of  him  to  his  court,  '  Indeed, 
sir!  he  must  be  playing  terrible  mysteries ;  for  I  think  he  is  the  onl^  mtOL 
^^  England  who  wishes  a  war  in  Flanders.'    Lett.  Le  Grand,  v.  3.  p.  81. 
I  iotimfitipn  huw  much  he  was  then  contributing  to  the  last  war  that 
iFOved  so  fatal  to  the  pope. 
**  It  is  printed  in  Herbert,  221,  and  in  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  23.    '  We  pro- 
»,  on  the  word  of  a  Roman  pontiff,  that  neithec  at  the  instance  of 
one»  nor  of  our  own  will  or  otherwise*  will  we  grant  any  letters, 
ft  or  bulls,  which  may  impede  or  revoke  the  matter  of  the  aforesaid' 
^Commissions,  or  the  process  of  the  said  commissions ;  but  will  confinn> 
""       ''^  and  hold  the  commi^ions  and  process  given  by  us,  and  will  not 
^  the  '  promissa,'  nor  attempt-  nor  do  any  thing  against  them, '  nisi> 
iveloMt^i  coecti.*     Dated  Viterbo,  23d  Jtily  152S;  ib. 
^  Its  exbtence,  purpose  and  embezzlement,  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
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terial,  having  been  once  signed  and  issued  by  the* 
pope,  it  was  an  annulment  of  the  subsisting  mar- 
riage, by  the  highest  human  authority  then  recog- 
nized on  such  subjects. 

On  the  marriage  itself,  three  questions  may  be 
considered — Was  it  originally  valid  ?  Could  the 
pope's  dispensation  remove  that  invalidity  ?  Ought 
it  to  have  been  disturbed  ? 

The  first  question  was  discussed  on  two  grounds, 
—on  revealed  religion,  and  on  the  moral  laws  of 
nature.  The  sacred  scriptures  only  notice  it  twice 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  allusively  to  that,  on  one 
occasion  in  the  gospels.  The  Levitical  law  forbad- 
expressly  the  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow.  A 
permission  was  added  in  Deuteronomy  to  contract 
the  alliance,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  bro- 
ther's lineage,  which  the  question  of  the  scribes  in  the 
gospels  assumed  to  have  been  acted  on.  It  was  not 
alluded  to  again.  The  force  of  these  passages  seems 
to  be,  that  it  was  prohibited  by  the  divine  law,  with 
a  special  exception  that  appears  to  have  been  appli- 
cable only  to  the  Jewish  economy.  The  moral  law 
of  nature  may  be  inferred  to  bej  against  such  mar- 
riages, from  the  great  danger  of  the  social  evil,  the 
incest  and  the  fratricide,  that  would  result  from 
their  general  allowance. 

As  to  the  power  of  a  papal  dispensation,  it  inay 

king*s  order  uf  1535,  in  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  Bo,  and  in  Henry's  instructions 
to  Paget,  ib.  p.  88 ;  where  the  king  also  declares,  that  the  pope  sent  hin*- 
likewise  '  a  brief  written  with  his  own  hand,  wherein  he  did  also  appro?^ 
the  justice  of  the  king's  cause,  in  like  manner  as  he  did  in  his  comnussioi* 
decretal.'  p.  8B.     So  that  whatever  the  pope  might  afterwards  endeavor' 
to  undo,  he  had  invalidated  the  marriage,    llie  condition  he  annexe 
was  to  the  consummation,  which,  tho  denied  by  Catherine,  was  as 
factorily  proved  as  such  a  subject  could  be. 
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be  remarked,  that  if  these  marriages  were  not  repug-  chap. 
nant  to  the  revealed  laws  of  God,  nor  to  the  reasoned 
laws  of  nature,  no  dispensation  could  be  necessary : 
and  if  they  were  so  opposed,  what  human  power 
could  suspend  or  abrogate  the  will  of  the  universal 
Creator! 

But  whether  a  marriage,  however  thus  originally 
objectionable,  ought,  after  twenty  years  continuance, 
to  have  been  disturbed,  is  a  question  of  a  different 
sort     That  the  parties  of  such  a  wedlock  should 
.  separate,  and  give  society  the  beneficial  example  of 
their  regrets  and  self-punishment,  no  sound  moralist 
will  deny ;  but  to  give  to  either  the  gratification  of  a 
divorce,  that  other  nujptials  might  be  substituted, 
would  be  rewarding  a  criminality  that  had  been  vo- 
luntarily committed.     Hence  that  species  of  divorce, 
which  compels  the  parties  to  live  asunder,  without 
enabling  them  to  marry   again,   would  have  been 
most  applicable  to   their  immoral  alliance,  and  to 
avert  the  injustice  of  illegitimatising  the  innocent 
child  of  a  marriage  so  sanctioned,  so  long  acquiesced 
in,  and  which  had  been  solemnized  with  every  legal 
"ind  religious  ceremony.     The  three  estates  in  Par- 
liament, which  have  always  governed  the  succession 
^tto  the  English  crown,  might  have  secured  to  the 
J^rincess  Mary  her  inheritance  to  the  throne. '   Goh- 
^Bcience,  law,  and  the  public  welfare,    would  thus 
ve  been  harmoniously  united. 
But  sturdy  battle  being  preferred  to  moral  adjust- 
,  one  mighty  question  arose  out  of  the  controv- 
ersy, that  led    with   rapid    steps   to  the   English 
eformation.     This  was,  the  extent  and  limitation 
f  the  papal  power.     Campegio,  on  this  point,  had 
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BOOK    a  larger  foresight  than  Wolsey;  for  while  Wolsey 

* ,  was  urging  the  -French  ambassador  to  find  out  some 

reasons  to  show  that  the  marriage  was  such  as  that 
the  pope  could  not  grant  a  dispensation  for  it,  and 
that  this  would  be  one  of  the  surest  points ^\  Cam- 
pegio  more  truly  remarked  to  him  privately,  that  ^^to 
say  the  pope  could  not  dispense  for  it,  would  be  to 
subvert  his  power,  which,"  he  was  pleased  to  add, 
^'  is  infinite ^\"  The  Italian  legate  was  right;  to 
deny  the  right  of  dispensation,  might  make  the  di<^ 
vorce  more  certain;  but  it  was  shaking  the  papal 
colossus,  and  it  had  that  effect.  This  course  of  ar* 
gument  soon  employed  the  ablest  pens  in  Europe, 
in  questioning,  attacking  and  destroying,  the  mental 
despotism  which  the  popedom  was  so  assiduously 
establishing  in  Europe.  But  all  power  that  rests 
on  fancy  or  superstition,  without  any  foundation  in 
reason  or  in  right,  is  in  its  nature  but  a  temporary 
dominion,  which  the  casualties  of  time,  as  well  as 
the  improvements  of  human  society,  are  continually 
diminishing,  and  irresistibly  dissolving.  Many  such 
dominations  have  awhile  ruled  the  world,  but  all 
have  passed  into  successive  non-entity ;  others  may 
yet  arise  and  spread,  but  will  again  disappear,  like 
the  pleasing  rainbow  or  the  eccentric  comet ;  while 
the  sun  of  truth  and  beneficence  permanently  reigns, 
with  undiminished  influence,  and  with  the  general 
benediction ;  dispelling  all  mists,  surviving  all 
criticism,  and  surmounting  all  rivalry. 

''  Lc  Grand,  v.  3.  p.  201.  »*  lb.  2l6.      - 
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CHAP.  xxni. 

HENRY'S  LETTERS  TO  ANNE  BOLEYN— CAMPECIO  APPOJNTED 
JOINT  COMMISSIONER— HIS  JOURNEY  TO  ENGLAND. 

JDaRiNG  these  urgent  negotiations  for  his  divorce,  chap. 
the  feelings  of  Henry,  instead  of  abating  by  the  ,  xxui. 
delay,  became  more  decided  and  impassioned.  The 
irteady  conduct  of  Anne,  so  incomprehensible  to  her 
enemies,  tho  it  disappointed  the  king  s  vanity,  gra- 
tified his  good  taste,  his  moral  feeling,  and  his  reli- 
gious principles.  Virtue  in  her,  excited  it  in  him  ; 
and  altho  many  little  plots  were  formed  to  extinguish 
his  attachment',  it  continued  with  undiminished  con- 
stancy. We  can  but  very  rarely  become  acquainted 
with  the  real  effusions  of  a  kingly onind  on  such  pri- 
vate occasions.  But  the  letters  in  which  he  expressed 
Aem  to  his  beloved  lady,  have  perpetuated  them  to 
us.  Having  been  by  some  secret  pilferer  deposited 
in  the  Vatican*,  and  there  preserved,  probably  as 


'  Wjatt  notices,  *  there  were  practices  discovered  on  all  sides,  under 
•todry  arts,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  from  Rome,  and  tliat  faction,  and  from- 
the  queen  herself;  and  specially  some  plotted  with  the  king;  some  with 
the  lad^  herself,  to  break  otf,  or  stay  nt  the  last,  till  something  might  fall 
flMt  ought  break  all  this  purpose.*    Mem.  An.  Bol.p.  189. 

•  They  make  a  part  of  the  Codices  Valicani,  No.  373 1.  Tlie  origi- 
naJs  were  obtained  by  some  secret  management,  probably  by  Wolsey's 
aid,  and  sent  to  Rome  by  Card.  Campeeio:  when  his  bagguge  was 
Marched,  '  but  a  few  letters  were  founa,  tor  they  were  sent  before  in 
post/  Hall,  p.  759.  They  have  been  published  incorrectly  in  some 
parts,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  p.  52-63,  and 
ebewhere.  But  Mr.  Gunn  has  given  the  most  complete  caition  of  them, 
being  17,  in  the  Pamphleteer,  No.  42  and  43,  correctly  copied  from  the 
autographs,  in  the  Vatican  palace,  with  a  valuable  introduction,  and 
some  fac  similes  of  the  writing  and  notes. 

Q  2 
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BOOK  an  impeachment  of  the  English  reformation,  we  can 
'•  ourselves  read,  and  for  ourselves  judge  of,  the  emo- 
tions and  language  of  Henry's  developed  heart.  He 
never  assumed  when  he  wrote  them,  that  a  pope 
would  obtain  them  to  become  a  spectacle  to  the  cri- 
ticising world ;  or  that  papal  partisans  would  make 
them  topics  of  additional  vituperation.  But  they  are . 
what  no  sovereign  need  either  regret  or  be  ashamed 
of.  They  are  genuine  specimens  of  an  honorable 
affection,  expressed  in  the  easy  language  of  true  feel- 
ing and  good  sense;  reflecting  credit  upon  his  heart 
as  a  man,  and  upon  his  mind  as  a  king.  They  are 
tender  without  imbecility,  and  earnest  without  being 
coarse.  Affectionate  ease  without  arrogant  fami- 
liarity; and  playful  kindness,  without  self  degrada- 
tion, mark  their  general  character.  They  have  no- 
thing that  is  incongruous  with  the  dignity  of  his  high 
station,  nor  depreciating  to  the  judgment  and  deco- 
rum of  his  ripened  manhood.  Few  love-letters,  so 
unexpectedly  betrayed  to  the  public  eye,  will  bear 
so  close  a  scrutiny.  Their  respectful  language  is  an 
irresistible  attestation  of  Anne  Boleyn's  virtue,  and 
of  the  impression  it  had  made  upon  her  royal  ad- 
mirer* ;  and  as  they  naturally  mix  themselves  with 
the  history  of  the  mind  and  feelings  and  conduct  of 
botli,  and  have  been  so  wrongly  characterised  by  dis- 
coloring prejudice,  we  shall  lay  them  without  scruple 
before  the  reader's  eye. 

The  king  had  co-operated  with  some  of  his  ablest 
prelates  to  comprize,  in  a  small  book,  the  most  for- 


\\w  etlUi.r  ol  Bellay  justly  remarks,  '  Ces  lettros  attestent  que  cc 
pnurc  In  nspiTiou  autant  qiril  Wimoh:  p.  350.  Most  of  these  letters 
art  in  Ir^uch ;  ihc  traiishition  in  the  text  is  made  ab  close  as  possible. 
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cible  arsfuments  for  his  divorce,  and  had  sent  it  to  chap, 
the  pope,  with  a  supposition  that  it  must  affect  his  «^ — 1^^^ 
mind  to  favor  the  application.  It  was  in  the  latter 
end  of  March  1528,  that  it  was  presented  to  the 
pontiff*,  and  the  fact  leads  us  near  to  the  true  chro- 
nology of  the  following  letter,  in  English,  which 
seems  to  be  the  earliest  from  the  king  to  his  favo- 
rite subject : — 

*•  Mine  own  sweet  heart ! 
**  This  shall  be  to  advertize  you  of  the  great  longness  tliat 
I  find  here  since  your  departing ;  for  I  assure  you,  me  thinketh 
the  time  longer  since  your  departing  now  last,  than  I  was  wont  to 
do  a  whole  fortnight.    I  think  your  kindness  and  my  fervency  of 
love  causeth  it,  for  otherwise  I  would  not  have  thought  it  possible 
that  for  80  little  a  while  it  should  have  grieved  me.   But  now  that 
I  am  coming  toward  you,  methinketh  my  pains  be  half  relieved ; 
and  also  I  am  right  well  comforted,  insomuch  that  my  book 
maketh  substantially  for  my  matter.    In  token  whereof  I  have 
spent  above  four  hours  this  day,  which  hath  caused  me  now  to 
write  the  shorter  letter  to  you  at  this  time,  because  of  some  pain 
In  my  head ;  wishing  myself  specially  one  evening  in  my  sweet- 
heart's arms.    Written  by  the  hand  of  him  that  was,  is,  and  shall 
be  yours  by  his  will.    H.  T."  * 

In  May  1528,  she  went  from  the  court  to  her 
lather's  castle  at  Hever  in  Kent,  and  in  this  retire- 
ment received  these  soothing  lines  : — 

*  Speaking  of  the  week  before  Lady-day,  Dr.  Gardiner  writes  in  March 

15^  :  '  The  next  day,  at  afternoon,  we  went,  as  was  appointed,  to  the 

Xx>pe*s  holiness,  and  exhibited  unto  him  the  king's  book,  which  his  holiness 

incontinently  b^n  to  read.    Holding  the  book,  he  read  the  before,  and  ' 

.^be  latter  part  of  the  book  touching  the  law,  without  suffering  auy  of  U5 

%4>  help  bim  therein,  noting  even  more  the  reasons,  as  one  succeeded 

Another,  and  objecting  that  which  his  holiness  saw  afterwards  answered. 

^^^bich  done,  he  greatly  commended  the  book,  and  said  he  would  for 

^  daj  keep  it  with  him,  to  the  intent  that  he  might,  by  himself  at  good 

leisure,  read,  as  well  the  first  part,  as  also  the  <3ecoDd  part  again.'  Strype, 

^^ccl.  Mem.  A  pp.  72. 

•   .  *  This  letter  is  English,    llarl.  Misc.  v.  3.  p.  60.  Pamph.  No.  43. 
p.  123.    I  omit  eight  words,  expressing  the  endearments  he  desired. 
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'<  My  mistresB  and  friendy 
"  I  and  my  heart  place  themselves  in  your  hands,  praying  you 
to  let  them  be  recommended  to  your  favory  and  that  your  affection 
for  them  may  not  be  diminished  by  your  absence.  It  would  be 
a  great  pity  to  increase  their  pain,  beouise  the  absence  gives  Aem 
enough,  and  more  than  I  could  have  thought.  It  brings  to  my 
mind  this  point  of  astronomy,  as  the  days  are  longer  when  the  sun 
is  farthest  off,  and  yet  its  heat  is  then  more  fervid,  so  it  is  with 
our  love.  We  are  placed  at  a  distance  by  your  absence,  and  yet 
it  keeps  its  fervor  al  least  on  my  side ;  I  hope  that  your^s  leaem- 
bles  it,  for  I  assure  you,  that  on  my  part  the  weariness  firom  die 
absence  is  already  too  great  for  me;  and  when  I  think  of  die 
augmentation  of  it  which  I  must  endure,  it  becomes  intidenble 
to  me,  but  for  the  firm  hope  which  I  have  of  your  indiascJoblc 
affection  for  me.  To  call  this  somedmes  to  your  recolIecdo% 
and  seeing  that  I  cannot  be  personally  in  your  presence,  I  send 
you  the  nearest  thing  to  it  which  I  am  able,  my  picture  set  m 
bracelets,  with  the  device  that  you  already  know,  wishing  to  be 
in  their  place  wherever  you  shall  please.  This  is  from  the  hand 
of  your  loyal  servant  and  friend.    H.  T."* 

Some  interval  elapsed  after  this.  She  appears  to 
have  had  a  visit  from  him,  and  to  have  consented 
to  return  to  his  court,  but  to  have  afterwards  altered 
her  mind.  It  was,  indeed^  true  delicacy  to  keep 
from  it,  as  the  queen  was  there.  This  change  of 
purpose  occasioned  the  following  letter  from  her 
royal  lover : — 

"  To  my  mistress, 
*'  Because  the  time  seems  to  me  to  have  been  very  long  since 
I  have  heard  of  your  good  health  and  you,  my  great  affecdon  for 
you  persuades  me  to  send  to  you  the  bearer  of  this,  to  be  better 
assured  of  your  health  and  wishes.  And  as  since  my  parting 
with  you,  I  am  told  that  the  opinion  in  which  I  left  you  is  entirely 


'  French  origiDal.  Harl.  Misc.  52.  Pampb.  No.  4a.  p.  346.  The  date 
of  this  is  ascertainable,  l^be  letter  of  Fox  to  Gardiner,  of  4tli  May,  see 
before,  p. 220, note,  proves  tbat  Anne  was  tben  witb  tbe  court  at  Green* 
wicb.  Her  quitting  it  must  therefore  have  been  subsequent  to  tliat  day. 
lb.  and  llarl.  Misc.  p.  50. 
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changed*  and  that  you  will  not  come  to  court,  neither  with  tny  C  H AP. 
lady  your  mother  nor  otherwise :  If  this  report  be  true,  I  cannot  ^  XXill. 
enough  wonder  at  it,  as  I  am  certain  that  I  never  committed  a 
fiuilt  towards  you,  and  it  is  but  a  small  return  for  the  great  love 
I  bear  you,  to  ke^  from  me  both  the  conversation  and  the  person 
of  that  woman  whom  I  most  esteem  in  the  world.  If  you  love  me 
with  aa  good  an  affection  as  1  hope  for,  I  am  sure  that  the  separa* 
tion  of  our  persons  mutt  be  a  little  unpleasing  to  you.  Tho,  in- 
deed, this  belongs  not  so  much  to  the  mistress  as  to  the  servant. 
Hunk  truly  tliat  your  absence  exceedingly  grieves  me,  tho  I  hope 
it  is  not  your  wish  that  it  should  be  so,  for  if  I  could  consider  it 
to  be  truth  that  you  voluntarily  desured  it,  I  could  do  nothing  but 
complain  of  my  ill  fortune,  and  relax  by  little  and  little  my  great 
folly.  For  want  of  time  I  end  my  rude  letter,  with  praying  you 
to  believe  what  the  bearer  will  say  to  you  from  me.  Written  vnth 
the.hand  of  him  who  is  wholly  your  servant.    H.  T."' 

The  preceding  was  soon  followed  by  this  conge- 
nial billet,  which  implies  that  she  was  so  wisely 
reserved  as  to  give  him  an  uneasy  doubt  of  her  re- 
gard:— 

^  Debating  with  myself  the  contents  of  your  letters,  I  am  in 
a  great  agony  from  not  knowing  how  to  understand  them,  whether 
to  my  disadvantage,  as  some  places  indicate,  or  to  my  advantage, 
as  I  would  infer  from  others.  1  earnestly  entreat  you  to  certify 
to  me  expressly  your  whole  intention  as  to  the  love  which  is 
between  us.  Necessity  compels  me  to  obtain  this  answer,  as  I 
have  been  more  than  a  year  struck  witli  the  dart  of  love,  and  I  am 
pot  yet  sure  whether  I  shall  fail,  or  find  a  true  affection  placed  in 
your  heart.  This  last  point  has  kept  me  for  some  little  time  from 
calling  you  my  mistress,  because  if  you  do  not  love  me  in  a  dif- 
fierent  manner  from  common  regard,  this  name  is  not  proper  for 
you,  for  it  denotes  a  singleness  which  is  very  far  from  the  common 
one.  But,  if  it  shall  please  you  to  do  the  office  of  a  truly  loyal 
mistress  and  friend,  and  to  give  yourself  body  and  heart  to  me, 
who  am  and  have  been  your  most  loyal  servant,  unless  by  your 
rigor  you  shall  forbid  it,  I  promise  you  that  not  only  the  name 


7  Pamph.  p.  347.    Ilarl.  Mi&c.  93. 
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BOOK  shall  be  your  due,  but  I  will  also  take  you  for  my  sole  niistres^ 
'*  and  expel  many  others  near  you  out  of  thought  and  affection,  and 
serve  you  only.  Make  me  a  full  answer  to  this  my  rude  letter, 
to  ^ew  me  to  what  and  in  what  I  may  trust*  But  if  it  will  not 
be  agreeable  to  you  to  give  me  your  reply  in  writing,  aaaign  to 
me  some  place  where  I  can  receive  it  from  your  mouth,  and 
I  will  be  there  with  an  eager  heart.  I  will  not  tire  you  with  any 
more.  Written  with  the  hand  of  him  who  would  willungly  re^ 
main  your,    H.T."* 

It  requires  no  great  correctness  of-taste  to  feel  that 
these  letters  are  written  in  very  decorous,  affection- 
ate, and  earnest  terms,  and  with  the  feelings  and 
phrase  that  men  use  to  honorable  and  modest  women. 
They  express  not  only  his  love,  but,  with  guarded 
and  respectful  effusions,  they  are  urgent  to  receive 
the  avowal  of  her's  ;  yet  they  contain  no  pledge  and 
no  intimation  that  he  would  make  her  his  queen, 
nor  is  it  clear  from  them  whether  he  had  yet  deter- 
mined his  own  mind  to  do  so.  The  observation  of 
this  fact  may  have  caused  in  her  that  backwardness 
in  indicating  a  reciprocal  regard,  of  which  he  seems 
to  complain.  But  to  this  last,  which  evinces  a  more 
decided  mind  of  good  meaning  in  the  king,  she  sent 
some  answer,  with  the  present  of  an  emblematical 
jewel,  which  appears  by  his  reply  to  have  greatly 
rejoiced  him.  The  picture  of  a  young  maiden  in 
danger  from  a  tempest,  delicately  hinted  the  perils 
of  her  own  situation  from  his  preference,  under  the 
circumstances  which  entangled  him. 

"  For  a  present  so  charming  that  nothing  on  the  whole  could 


«  Pamph.  No.  43.  p.  114.  Harl.  Misc.  54.  Its  connection  of  subject 
with  the  preceding,  shows  it  to  have  been  written  soon  after  them.  The 
expression  of  more  than  a  year  previous,  for  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
his  regard  places  that  nl>out  April  1527,  which  is  the  time  our  prece&ig 
reasoning  and  facts  tend  to  assign  to  it.    The  original  is  in  French. 
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be  more  so,  I  most  cordially  thank  you,  not  only  for  the  finef  dia*    CHAP* 
mondy  and  the  ship  in  which  the  solitary  damsel  is  in  such  distressi   ^  XXII I. 
but  principally  for  the  sweet  interpretation,  and  too  humble  sub- 
mission used  in  the  case  by  your  benignity.    I  know  well  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  actually  to  merit  this,  unless  I  should  be 
aided  by  your  great  humanity  and  favor,  which  I  have  sought 
and  do  seek  for ;  and  I  will  seek  by  all  the  kindnesses  that  I  can 
shew,  to  continue  that  feeling  in  which  my  hope  has  placed  its 
unchangeable  intention,  saying  with  the  motto,  <  Either  here  cnr 
DO  where.**    The  demonstrations  of  your  iafFection  are  such:  The 
sweet  words  of  your  letter  are  so  cordially  expressed,  as  to  lay 
me  under  an  obligation  for  ever  truly  to  honor,  love,  and  serve 
you.    I  entreat  you  to  please  to  continue  in  tlie  same  firm  and 
constant  purpose,  assuring  you  on  my  part,  that  I  would  rather 
increase  it  than  make  it  repugnant  to  the  loyalty  of  a  heart  which 
designs  to  please  you.    I  pray  you  that  if  I  have  in  any  manner 
lieretofore  offended  you,  you  will  give  me  the  same  absolution 
which  you  ask,  as  henceforward  my  heart  shall  be  devoted  to  you 
alone.    I  very  much  desire  that  my  body  could  be  so  too.    God 
can  do  this  when  he  please,  and  once  a  day  I  implore  him  to  do 
so.     Hoping  that  at  length  my  prayer  will  be  heard;  desiring 
that  time  to  be  brief;  thinking  it  long :  adieu  till  we  can  meet 
again.    Written  with  the  hand  of  that  secretary  who,  in  hearti 
body,  and  will,  is  your  loyal  and  most  assured  servant.     H.  T. 
No  other  heart  than  A.B.'s  seeks  H.  T."  ** 

No  letter  could  be  well  more  delicate  and  gentle- 
mianly  than  this.  The  king  is  quite  forgotten,  and 
yet  nothing  unseemly  to  kingly  dignity  is  aaid. 
There  is  no  intimation  of  superiority,  no  assumption; 
no  pride ;  nothing  dictatorial  or  debasing,  and  no 
unworthy  solicitation.  It  is  such  a  letter  as  a  man 
of  sense  would  desire  to  write ;  and  as  a  woman 
of  feeling,  worth  and  modesty,  would  be  gratified 
to  receive  from  an  estimable  lover. 

*  The  king  here  implies  Anne's  knowlege  of  Latin,  which  the  Sloane 
MS.  mentions,  by  inserting  there  tliesc  words,  '  aut  illic  aut  nullabi.' 

*^  In  this  prolonged  signature,  the  A.  B.  is  written  within  the  rude . 
outline  of  a  heart.    Pauoph.  115.  liarl.  Misc.  55.    French  orig. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  about  this  time  that 
Wolsey  made  his  last  effort  to  turn  the  king's  mind 
from  Anne  Boleyn.  He  saw,  by  this  time,  that  the 
pope's  situation  and  fears  made  die  divorce  from  him 
unlikely,  and  the  prospective  consequences  of  a  re- 
fusal may  have  alarmed  him.  He  endeavored  to 
lessen  Henry's  attachment,  and  to  suggest  the  pope's 
possible  resistance  to  his  will ;  but  he  only  excited 
a  storm  in  his  sovereign's  mind,  which  threatened 
ruin  to  himself". 

It  was  in  June  1528,  that  the  dreaded  disease 
suddenly  again  occurred  in  England,  which  spread 
so  rapidly,  and  produced  such  speedy  death — ^the 
sweating  sickness.  The  French  ambassador,  then 
in  England,  thus  describes  it :  **  We  have  a  little 
pain  in  the  head  and  heart.  We  suddenly  begin  to 
sweat,  and  need  no  physician,  for  whoever  uncover 
themselves  the  least  in  the  world,  or  cover  them- 
selves too  much,  are  dead  in  four  hours,  and  some- 
times in  two  or  three"".    But  altho  so  quickly  fatal 


"  We  learn  this  fact  from  the  bishop  of  Bayonne :  'A  little  before  the 
meeting,  the  king  used  to  him  terrible  terms,  because  he  seemed  to  wish 
to  cool  him  in  it,  and  to  show  him  that  the  pope  would  not  consent  to  it.* 
Le  Grand,  3.  p.  146. 

"  See  his  letter  of  8th  June,  in  Le  Grand,  v.  3.  p.  127-9.  He  sajt, 
*  it  had  occurred  in  the  four  preceding  days,  during  which  about  3,000 
persons  had  died  in  London.  It  is  12  years  since  it  happened  before,  but 
It  is  much  severer  now/  With  the  characteristic  levity  of  his  countrr- 
men,  he  remarks,  '  It  is  the  easiest  disease  in  the  world  to  die  of.'  ib« 
There  is  a  letter  of  sir  Bryan  Tuke  to  Wolsey,  in  MS.  Vesp.  C.  4.  dated 
Ilunsdon,  20th  June  l5'2o,  which  thus  notices  this  malaay,  and  gives 
some  particulars  of  Henry.  '  The  treasurer  lay  at  Waltliam  sick  of  the 
sweat,  and  the  king  removed  to  Hunsdon.  My  messenger  followed.  His 
grace  (Henry)  asked  the  messenger  what  disease  I  had.  He  told  his 
erace  wrong.  Whereupon  the  king  said,  I  must  needs  come,  tho  1  rode 
in  a  litter;  and  that  if  I  had  none,  he  would  send  me  one.  I  followed  on 
my  mule  a  foot  pace,  with  marvellous  pain,  insomuch  tliat  I  avoided 
blood,  to  s|)cnk  on  the  truce.  His  highnebs  having  his  supper  on  tlie 
board;  in  his  sight  and  being  ready  to  Sit  down  when  he  called  for  lut. 
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when  it  killed,  it  was  rather  an  alarming  than  a  mor«    chap. 
tal  epidemy;  the  far  larger  proportion  recovered".      xxiii. 

Among  others,  it  attacked  one  of  the  maids  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  The  king,  in  great  haste,  withdrew 
to  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  Anne  retired  to 
her  brother's,  and  thence  to  her  father's  '♦.  The  ma- 
lady entered  the  king's  household,  and  several  of 
his  people  died  in  three  or  four  hours ''.  He  left  his 
temporary  abodes  as  they  were  struck,  and  sought 
to  escape  the  infection  by  frequent  changes  of  his 
residence.  He  lived  alone,  and  kept  himself  shut 
up,  having  first  made  his  will  and  taken  the  sacra^ 
ment  '*. 

It  was  in  this  conjuncture  that  Henry  wrote  thus 
to  his  beloved  object : — 

**  My  uneafiinees,  from  the  doubt  of  your  health,  greatly  troubles 
and  distracts  me.  I  cannot  be  tranquil  without  knowing  some 
certainty  about  it ;  but  as  you  have  as  yet  felt  notliing  from  it, 
I  hope  and  keep  myself  assured,  that  it  will  pass  away  from  you 
as  I  trust  it  has  from  us.  While  we  were  at  Waltham,  two  ushers, 
two  valets  de  chambre  and  your  friar,  Master  Jerenere,  fell  sick, 
but  are  now  quite  well.    We  have  since  been  at  Hunsdon,  where 

would  at  that  time  demur  no  more;  but  said,  that  he  had  himself  pro- 
vided my  lodging  at  a  gentleman's  place  hereby,  and  willed  me  to  take 
my  rest  for  that  night;  and  was  willing  to  have  rewarded  me  with  a  dish, 
if  I  had  not  said  I  eat  no  fish.  Taking  my  leave,  I  departed  two  miles  to 
my  lodging.  At  my  return  this  morning,  I  found  his  grace  going  to  the 
gardens;  after  three  masses  beard,  his  hiehness  callea  me  to  him;  and 
-mflter  commendations  of  the  goodness  of  this  house,  with  the  healthiness 
of  the  air,  and  how  commendable  it  is  for  a  time  of  sickness  as  this  is, 
delivered  me  the  book  of  his  said  will  in  many  points  reformed.  I  have 
here  no  manner  of  stuff  but  a  bed  that  I  brought  on  horseback,  ready  to 
cast  in  an  inn  or  hodse  where  1  should  fortune  to  come.'    p.  239. 

^  On  30th  June,  the  ambassador  wrote,  '  of  40,000  afifected,  only 
3,000  have  died/    ib.  p.  145. 

"  Bellny'sletter  ofBth  June.  ib.  137. 

^  His  letter  of  30th  June.  He  named  three,  Powis,  Carew,  and 
Carton,    ib.  145. 

*•  Ib.  145>  M9- 
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no  disease  occurred.  I  think  if  you  would  retire  from  Surry»  a$ 
we  did,  you  will  escape  the  danger.  Another  thing  may  comfort 
you;  that,  indeed,  few  or  no  women  have  had  the  disease,  and 
none  in  our  court,  and  few  elsewhere  have  died  of  ft.  Therefore, 
I  entreat,  my  entirely  beloved !  to  have  no  alarm,  nor  to  let  our 
abs^ce  di^lease  you;  for  wherever  I  may  be,  I  am  jrour^s.  We 
must  sometimes  give  way  to  these  events ;  for  to  struggle  on 
such  a  point  with  fortune,  is  very  often  to  be  more  injured  by  it. 
Tlierefore  cheer  yourself,  and  tske  courage,  and  avoid  the  evil  as 
much  as  you  can.  I  hope  soon  to  cause  you  to  sing  *  le  renvoyeJ 
No  more,  from  want  of  time;  but  that  I  wish  you  were  in  my 
ahns,  to  divest  you  of  some  of  your  unreasonable  fancies.  Written 
by  him  who  is  and  always  will  be  your  immoveable,  H.  T. " '' 

The  king's  good  wishes  did  not  protect  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  malady,  in  July,  attacked  both  her 
and  her  father,  and  also  the  ambassador,  whose  dis- 
patches record  the  fact.  Henry,  more  alarmed,  re- 
moved with  his  queen  still  farther  off,  increased  his 
precautions,  and  confessed  every  day.  Wolsey  be- 
came as  apprehensive  and  as  cautious.'*,  while  his 
household  suffered  from  it ''. 

r 

During  Anne's  indisposition  from  the  disease,  the 
king  thus  expressed  to  her  his  anxiety  : — 

<<  The  most  displeasing  news  that  could  occur,  came  to  me 
suddenly  at  night.  On  three  accounts  I  must  lament  it.  One, 
,to  hear  of  the  illness  of  my  mistress,  whom  I  esteem  more  than 
all  the  world,  and  whose  health  I  desire  as  I  do  my  own.  I  would 
willingly  bear  half  of  what  you  suffer  to  cure  you.  The  second, 
from  the  fear  that  I  shall  have  yet  to  endure  my  wearisome  ab- 
sence much  longer,  which  has  hitherto  given  me  all  the  vexation 
that  was  possible.    The  third,  because  the  physician,  in  whom 

"  French  orig.  Lett.  3.  Paraph.  4a.  p.  347.     Harl.  Misc.  53.   ' 
'^  It  is  in  his  letter  of  a  1st  July  that  Bellny  mentions  these  circuin- 
stances.     She  had  then  recovered.  *  The  day  I  sweated  at  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury's,  18  died  in  four  hours.     I  am  not  yet  strung/  Le  GraQO, 
3.  p.  152. 
«  lb.  145. 
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I  ha^e  most  coiifideiice»  is  absent  at  the  v^  time  when  hh  could  C  H  Al*/ 
have,  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  But  I  will  hope  by  him  ^  XXIIL 
and  his  means  to  obtain  one  of  my  chief  joys  on  earth ;  that  is, 
the  cure  of  my  mistress.  Yet,  from  the  want  of  him,  t  send  you 
the.  second,  and  hope  that  he  will  soon  make  you  well.  I  shall 
then  love  him  more  than  ever.  I  beseech  you  to  be  governed 
by  his  advice  on  your  illness.  By  your  doing  this,  I  hope  soon 
to  see  you  again,  which  will  be  to  me  a  greater  cordial  than 
all  the  precious  jewels  in  the  world.  Written  by  that  secre- 
tary, who  is  and  for  ever  will  be,  your  loyal  and  most  assur^ 
isrvant.    H.  T."«» 

Wolsey  had  pointed  the  pope  s  attention  to  Car- 
dinal Campegio  as  one  of  the  persons  most  proper 
to  be  the  co-operating  legate".  The  pope's  inti- 
mation, thro  Cassalis,  that  Henry  had  better  proceed 
to  his  divorce  without  this  form,  had  not  been  at- 
tended to**.  Wolsey  may  have  perceived  its  wis- 
dom, and  foreseen  the  obstacles  that  would  arise 
from  rejecting  it.  But  attentive  to  his  own  interests 
and  future  projects,  he  advised  the  king  to  require 
another,  from  the  secret  belief  that  he  could  always 
make  him  a  passive  and  obedient  instrument  for 
-whatever  might  be  expedient;  and  on  the  specious 
reasoning  that  the  decision  of  a  judge,  not  his  sub- 
ject or  his  minister,  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
Jthe  world,  and  more  impartial  in  itself.  The  prelates 
of  England   thought  this  measure  unnecessary  *' ; 

^  French  oris.  Lett.  12.  Pamph.  No.  43.  p.  lao.  Hnrl.  Misc.  58. 

*'  The  English  ambassadors  state,  that  they  tolil  the  pope, '  we  thought 
cardinal  Campegio  should  be  a  very  meet  person  to  be  sent  into  England.' 
XeU.  Strype's  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  A  pp.  76. 

*'  Eierbert  mentions  this  from  a  letter  of  sir  Geo.  Cassalis,  of  1 3th  Jan. 
-  1528.  p.  219.     See  this  letter,  b.  10.  p.  35. 

"  It  is  from  the  letter  of  the  pope's  secretary,  of  September  1528,  that 
'^re  learn  this  marking  fact.  He  wrote  thus  to  Campegio :  '  His  Holiness 
^nows  from  experience  the  favorable  disposition  of  (Wolsey)  towards 
mhe  interests  ot  the  apostolic  see,  and  is  persuaded  that  the  same  favor- 
able disposition  influenced  him  iu  advising  the  king  to  demand  a  legate 


I. 
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BOOK  but  Henry,  sanguine  in  the  effect  of  the  arguments 
against  the  marriage,  and  not  then  discerning  his 
adviser's  private  schemes,  and  the  power  which  this 
addition  gave  to  both,  of  disappointing  Anne  Boleyn^ 
if  it  were  possible,  without  directly  compromising 
Wolsey,  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion. 

It  was  after  the  alarm  at  her  illness,  that  we  dis- 
tinctly perceive  that  the  king  was  looking  forward 
to  her  marriage.  In  the  letter  to  Wolsey,  of  which 
she  wrote  the  first  part  ^,  and  Henry  the  last,  she 
declares  that  she  longs  to  hear  from  him  news  of  the 
legate,  and  Henry  remarks,  ^^  the  not  hearing  of 
the  legate's  arrival  in  France,  causeth  us  somewhat 
to  muse*^".     Her  separate  letcers  to  the  cardinal 

for  this  cause,  aliho  it  wa$  reprttented  by  the  prflaie$  of  ike  kmgiomf  that 
such  a  step  was  unnecessary.  But  I  wish  his  reverence  had  not  inter- 
fered, for  if  the  king  had  determined  without  tlie  authoritj  of  his  holinesi^ 
whether  he  had  done  ill  or  well,  no  blame  could  hfiTe  attached  to  him/ 
Lett.  xiii.  Mem.  lUust.  Ap.  Pamph.  No.  43.  p.  131. 

**  This  joint  letter  is  in  MS.  Vitell.  B.  la.  p.  4.  and  has  been  osuallj 
printed  and  referred  to  as  from  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  king.  The  last 
catalogue  of  the  Cotton  MS.  and  Mr.  Ellis,  in  h'ls  valuable  collection  of 
origind  letters,  mention  it  as  queen  Catherine's.  Mr.  £Uis*s  judnnent 
would  in  all  doubtful  cases  inBuence  mine;  but  on  comparing  the  original 
letter  with  the  handwriting  of  the  queen,  and  with  others  of  Anne,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  latter*s;  and  if  we  contrast  it,  letter  by  letter,  with  Anne 
Bolcyn*8  unquestionable  epistle  in  MS.  Otho,  c.  10.  p.  218.  we  shall 


words,  '  your  lonng  mother  Katherine  the  queen,'  are  her  handwriung, 
be  examined,  and  her  signature  in  Otho,  c.  10.  p.  176.  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  letters  in  these  are  cufierent  from  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  female 
part  of  the  joint  letter.  Hence  I  think  Burnet  and  others  were  right  in 
stating  this  to  be  Anne  Boleyu's. 

^  This  letter,  by  its  allusion  to  the  legate,  implies  that  it  was  written 
between  July  and  September  1528.  As  these  letterb  give  the  true  and 
a  creditable  picture  of  her  mind  at  the  age  of  21,  the  reader  may  desire 
to  see  them  m  this  work,  altho  they  have  been  printed  in  the  Harl.  Misc. 
p.  60.  Pamph.  149*  and  elsewhere. 

'  To  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
*  My  Lord, 

*  In  my  most  humble  wise  that  my  heart  can  think,  I  desire  you  to 
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knply  that  he  was  osteasibly  favoring  her  marriage^,   CH  a  p. 
and  the  second  expresses  a  gratitude  which  had  ob-  ^  xxiiL^ 

judon  me  that  I  am  so  bold,  to  trouble  you  with  my  simple  and  rude 
writing,  esteeming  it  to  proceed  from  her  that  is  much  desirous  to  know 
that  TOur  grace  does  well,  as  I  perceive  by  this  bearer  that  you  do,  the 
which  I  pray  God  long  to  continue,  as  I  am  most  bound  to  pray,  for  I  do 
know  the  ^eat  pains  and  troubles  that  you  have  taken  for  me  both  day 
md  night,  is  never  to  be  recompensed  on  my  part,  but  alonely  in  loving 
fOOyiiext  unto  the  king's  grace,  above  all  creatures  living.  And  I  do  not 
doabt,  but  the  daily  proof  of  my  deeds,  shall  manifestly  declare  and 
iffirm  my  writing  to  bs  true,  and  I  do  trust  you  do  think  tnc  same.  My 
kird,  I  dio  assure  you,  I  do  long  to  hear  from  you  news  of  the  legate,  for 
I  do  hope  an  they  come  from  you,  they  shall  be  very  good,  and  I  am  sure 
yoa  desire  it  as  much  as  I  and  more,  an  it  were  possible,  as  I  know  it  is 
not;  and  thus  remaining  in  a  stedfast  hope,  I  make  an  end  of  my  letter. 

Written  with  the  hand  of  her  that  is  most  bound  to  be fit  leaves  off 

here  al^ruptly  in  the  MS.  without  her  signature,    llie  subject  implies 
it  to  be  Anne's.] 

Postcript  by  king  Henry. 

*  The  writer  of  this  letter  would  not  cease  dll  she  had  caused  me  like- 
wiM  to  set  to  my  hand ;  desiring  you,  tho  it  be  short,  to  take  it  in  good 
put.  I  ensure  you  there  is  neither  of  us  but  that  greatly  desireth  to  see 
yoQ,  and  much  more  joyous  to  hear  that  you  have  escaped  this  plague  so 
well,  tmstine  the  fury  thereof  to  be  passed,  especially  with  tiiem  that 
keepeth  good  diet,  as  I  trust  you  do.  The  not  hearing  of  the  legate's 
•Rival  in  France,  causeth  us  somewhat  to  muse,  notwithstanding  we 
tnut  by  your  diligence  and  vigilancy  (with  the  assistance  of  Almighty 
God)  shortly  to  be  eased  out  of  that  trouble.  No  more  to  you  at  this 
time,  but  that  I  pray  God  send  you  as  good  health  and  prosperity  as  the 
writer  would.    By  your  loving  sovereign  and  friend, 

<  heniiy  k: 

*  The  allusion  to  his  illness,  places  this  letter  about  the  end  of  July 
I5a8.    Hari.  Misc. 

<  To  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
*  My  Lord, 

*  In  my  most  humble  wise  that  my  poor  heart  can  think,  I  do  thank 
yrar  grace  for  your  kind  letter,  and  for  your  rich  and  goodly  present,  the 
which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  deser>e,  without  your  help,  of  which 
I  have  hitherto  bad  so  great  plenty  that  all  the  days  of  my  lite  I  am  most 
bound  of  all  creatures,  next  the  king*s  grace,  to  love  and  serve  your 
pace,  of  the  which  I  beseech  you  never  to  doubt  that  ever  I  shall  vary 
fiom  this  thought,  as  long  as  any  breath  is  in  my  body.  And  as  touching 
your  grace's  trouble  with  the  sweat,  I  thank  our  lioYd,  that  them  that 
Idcaired  and  prayed  for,  are  escaped,  and  that  is  the  king  and  you ;  not 
doubting  but  that  God  has  preserved  you  both  for  great  causes  known 
tlonely  of  his  high  wisdom.  And  as  for  the  coming  of  the  legate,  I  de- 
are  that  much,  and,  if  it  be  God*s  pleasure,  I  pray  him  to  send  this 
matter  shortly  to  a  good  end,  and  then  I  trust,  my  lord,  to  recompence 
pan  of  your  great  pains.    In  the  which,  I  must  require  you  in  the  mean 

to  accept  uiy  good  will  in  the  stead  of  the  power;  the  which  must 
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BOOK    viously  the  throne  in  contemplation  *''.    That  persons 

.     \     .  were  dispatched  to  hasten  the  tardy  pace  of  the 

Roman  actor,  who  were  to  see  her  on  the  way,  is  the 

Subject  of  another  billet  from  the  king,  which  also 

intimates  her  intention  of  soon  rejoining  the  court*'. 

proceed  partly  from  you,  as  our  Lord  knoweth,  to  whom  I  beseech  to 
send  you  long  life,  with  continuance  in  honor.  Written  witli  the  hand  of 
her  that  is  most  bound  to  be 

*  Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

*  Anke  Boleyv.' 
^  The  original  of  the  following  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

« To  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
*  My  Lord, 
<  After  my  most  humble  recommendations,  this  sliall  be  to  give  unto 
your  erace,  as  I  am  most  liound,  my  humble  thanks  for  tlie  great  pain  and ' 
travell  that  your  grace  doth  take  in  studying,  by  your  wisdom  and  great 
diligence,  how  to  bring  to  pass  honorably  the  greatest  wealth  that  is 
possible  to  come  to  any  creature  living;  and  in  especiall,  remembrrag 
now  wretched  and  unworthy  I  am,  in  comparing  to  his  h^hoess.  And 
for  you,  I  do  know  myself  never  to  have  deserved  by  my  deserts,  that 
you  should  take  this  great  pain  for  me,  yet  daily,  of  your  goodness  I  do 
perceive  by  all  my  friends.  And  tljough  that  I  had  not  knowlege  by 
them,  the  aaily  proof  of  your  deeds  doth  declare  your  words  and  writing 
towards  me  to  t>e  true.  Now,  good  my  lord !  your  discretion  may  con- 
sider as  yet  how  little  it  is  in  my  power  to  recompence  you,  but  only 
with  my  gocd  will,  the  which  I  assure  you  that  after  this  matter  is  bron^t 
to  pass,  you  shall  fmd  me,  as  I  am  bound  in  the  mean  time  to  owe  you 
ray  service ;  and  then  look  what  thing  in  this  world  I  can  imagine  to  do 
yon  pleasure  in ;  you  shall  find  me  the  gladdest  woman  in  the  world  to  do 
It.  And  next  unto  the  king's  grace,  of  one  thing  I  make  you  full  pro- 
mise to  be  assured  to  have  it,  and  that  is  my  hearty  love,  tmfeignedly, 
during  my  life.  And  being  fully  determined  never  to  change  this  purpose, 
I  make  an  end  of  this,  my  real  and  true-meant  letter,  praying  our  Lord 
to  send  YOU  much  increase  of  honor,  with  long  life.  Written  with  the 
hand  of  her  that  beseeches  your  grace  to  accept  this  letter  as  proceeding 
from  one  that  is  most  bound  to  be 

*  Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

*  Anne  Boleyn.' 

"  '  Darling!  This  shall  be  only  to  advertize  you  that  this  bearer  and 
his  fellow  be  dispatched  with  as  many  things  to  compass  our  matter,  and 
to  bring  it  to  pass,  as  our  wit  could  imagine  or  devise :  which  brought  to 
pass,  as  I  trust  by  their  diligence  it  shall  be  shortly,  you  and  I  shall  have 
our  desired  end,  which  should  be  more  to  my  heart's  ease,  and  more  quiet- 
ness to  my  mind  than  any  other  thing  in  this  world,  as  I  would  it  were 
sliortly.  Yet  I  will  ensure  you  there  shall  be  no  time  lost  Uiat  may  be 
won ;  and  further  cannot  be  done,  for  *  ultra  posse  non  est  esse.'  Keep 
him  not  too  long  with  you,  but  desire  him  fur  your  sake  to  make  the  must 
speed;  for  the  sooner  we  shall  have  word  from  him,  the  sooner  shall  our 
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This,   we  learn  from  the  French  ambassador,  oc-   chap. 
cunred  in  the  latter  part  of  August  *^  whose  dispatch 
gives  us  the  first  certain  information,  that  Wolsey *s 
power  and  influence  began  to  shake '''.     This  child 
of  pomp  and  ambition  began  now  to  feel  what  so 
many  who  have  made  human  aggrandizement  their 
passion  have  bitterly  expressed,  that  he  had  been 
disquieting  himself  for  a  phantom  which  inevitably 
disappoints  and  deserts  those  who  crave  it.     His 
sanguine  and  aspiring  mind  sank  into   occasional 
despondency  as  difficulties  gathered  round  him,  and 
sought  relief  in  forming  or  expressing  wishes  and  re- 
solutions of  retiring  from  the  world,  and  of  devoting 
to  Grod  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  spirit  which  his  proud 
babits  had  made  peculiarly  unfit  for  devout  sensibi- 
lity.    But  even  this  self-deluding  or  affected  project 
lie  postponed  in  its  very  proposition,  till  he  had 
achieved  some  public  benefit,  which  while  he  had 
the  power  he  had  never  seriously  pursued;  which 
he  was  now  daily  losing  the  ability  to  realise,  and  of 
which  he  has  left  no  clear  evidence  that  his  heart 
ever  felt  the  value''. 

matter  come  to  pass.  And  thus,  upon  trust  of  your  short  repair  to  Lon- 
don, I  make  an  end  of  my  letter.  Mine  own  sweetheart!  Written  with 
the  haod  of  him  which  desireth  as  much  to  be  yours,  as  you  do  to  have 
Um.     H.T/    English  Lett.    Pamph.  p.  laa. 

*  On  20th  August  the  bishop  wrote  to  his  court,  '  Mile,  de  Doulan 
Ittf  returned  to  the  court.  I  believe  the  king  to  be  so  infatuated  with 
her,  chat  none  but  heaven  could  dispossess  him  of  his  passion.'  Lett.  3. 
Le  Grand,  p.  164. 

*  '  As  to  M.  the  Legate,  I  think  he  does  not  well  know  where  he  is 
from  it,  whatever  dissimulation  he  may  make  about  it.  And  I  have  been 
told  from  a  good  quarter,  that  a  little  before  this  sweating,  the  king  used 
to  him  terrible  terms/    (See  note  11.)    Lett.  ib.  165. 

**  The  French  ambassador  apprized  his  government :  '  Sometimes  he 
walked  with  me,  and  told  me  of  his  private  affairs.  Once  he  c6n6denr 
tiallj  talked  with  me,  and  spoke  of  the  progress  of  his  life  to  this  time, 
and  bow  he  had  reached  his  honors^  and  conducted  himself  in  them.   lis 
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But  the  labyrinth  of  double  dealing  becomes  at 
last  inextricable,  even  to  its  framer,  and  Wolsey  was 
now  in  the  toils  of  his  own  fabrication.     He  had 
suggested  the  addition  of  a  legate  to  his  commission, 
to  take  off  the  responsibility  from  himself,  and  had 
named  the  one  he  supposed  he  could  bend  in  sub- 
servient pliability  to  his  wishes.     But  tho  Gardiner's 
theatrical  passion  procured  this  from  the  pope  in  the 
end  of  March,  yet  September  was  passing,  and  hh 
own  expected  creature  had  not  arrived.     He  had 
been  selected  and  commissioned  in  April,  to  unite 
with  Wolsey  in  the  investigation  of  the  facts,  but  it 
was  not  till  July  that  he  set  off  on  his  journey  to 
England  in  company  with  Gardiner'*.     He  still  tra- 
veiled  with  tardy  progress.     His  gout  at  one  part 
disabled  and  detained  him,  and  he  did  not  reach. 
Paris  in  his  way  till  the  middle  of  September,  whei^ 
the  king,  by  the  following  letter,  eagerly  announced^ 
his  arrival  there,  to  her  who  must  have  been  as  im- 
patient as  himself  for  its  occurrence, — 

"  The  reasonable  request  of  your  last  letter,  v^ith 
the  pleasure  also  that  I  take  to  know  them  true, 
causeth  me  to  send  you  now  this  news :  The  legate 
which  we  most  desire  arrived  at  Paris  on  Sunday  or 
Monday  last  past.     So  that  I  trust  by  the  next  Mon- 

said  if  he  could  see  the  hatred  of  these  two  nations  entirely  taken  mway, 
and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  countries  reformed,  as  he  would  efiect 
if  peace  were  to  come,  and  especially  if  this  marnnge  should  take  place, 
and  a  male  heir  occur,  he  would  immediately  withdraw  and  serveGod 
for  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  that  without  any  doubt,  on  the  first  honorable 
opportunity  that  he  could  find,  the  other  points  accomplished,  he  would 
abandon  public  affairs/    Lett.  20th  August.     3  Le  Grand,  106. 

"  Le  Grand,  v.  1.  p.  84.  And  took  with  him  an  engagement  from  the 
pope,  dated  a3d  July  1528,  phrased  in  that  official  verbosity,  which 
ratber  darkens  than  illustrates,  neither  to  counteiact  nor  infringe  their 
commission.    See  it  in  Herbert^  aai. 
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day  to  hear  of  his  arrival  at  Calais;  and  then  I  trust  chap.. 
within  a  while  after  to  enjoy  that  which  I  have  so 
longed  for. — No  more  to  you  at  this  present,  mine 
own  darling !  for  lack  of  time."  After  mentioning 
by  an  odd  association  that  he  had  been  killing  of  an 
hart,  he  makes  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  intention 
to  marry  her,  in  his  closing  words,  "  by  the  hand 
of  him  which  I  trust  shortly  shall  be  yourSj  Henry, 
H.  T."  " 

Campegio  reached  Canterbury  at  the  commence- 
ment of  October'*,  and  proceeded  to  the  capital,  to 
open  and  perform  the  appointed  drama  of  his  thea- 
trical mission. 


Hie  letters  of  Henry  to  Anne,  are  such  models  of  respectful 
love,  and  of  a  style  not  inelegant  for  such  a  topic,  that  we  shall 
safajoin  the  rest  of  those  which  exist  in  the  Vatican.  Of  these, 
three  are  French,  and  five  in  English.  The  first,  literally  trans- 
lated, are  these: — 

LETTER  VIII. 

**  Tho  it  does  not  belong  to  a  gentleman  to  take  his  lady  in 
the  place  of  a  servant,  yet  in  following  your  desires,  I  willingly 
grant  it  to  you;  that  I  may  thereby  find  you  less  ungracious  in 
the  place  chosen  by  you  than  you  have  been  in  that  which  was 
given  by  me.  Thanking  you  very  cordially  that  it  pleases  you 
to  have  yet  some  remembrance  of  me.  H.  T."  Pamph.  p.  1 1 8. 
Harl*  Misc.  v.  3.  This  letter  implies  reserved,  and  not  forward, 
conduct  in  Anne. 

LETTER  X. 

<*  Altho,  my  mistress !  it  has  not  pleased  you  to  remember 
^he  promise  you  made  me  when  I  was  lost  with  you,  that  is,  to 
good  news  from  you,  and  to  have  an  answer  to  my  last 


Pamph.  p.  1 17.    Harl.  Misc.  Eng.  Lett. 
^  In  the  MS.  Viteil.  B.  12,  is   sir  F.  Brian's   letter  reporting  the 
eption  of  the  cardinal  at  Canterbury,  on  ist  Oct.  152B.  p.  a. 
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letter,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  it  belongs  to  a  true  servant,  seeing^ 
that  he  otherwise  can  know  nothing,  to  send  to  enquire  the  healtla. 
of  his  mistress ;  and  to  acquit  mjrself  of  the  duty  of  a  true  ser- 
vant I  send  you  this  letter,  beseeching  you  to  apprize  me  of  yout* 
happiness.     1  pray  that  this  may  continue  as  long  as  I  desire  m 
oiwn ;  and  to  cause  you  yet  oftener  to  remember  me,  I  send  y 
by  the  bearer  of  this  a  buck,  killed  last  evening,  very  late,  by  m 
own  hand ;  hoping  that  when  you  eat  it  you  may  think  of 
hunter.     From  want  of  room  I  must  end  my  letter.     Written  b 
the  hand  of  your  servant,  who  very  often  wishes  for  jrou  in 
of  your  brother.     H.  T.**    Paniph.  1 18, 1 19.  Harl.  Misc.  v.  3. 

LETTER  XI. 

*<  The  approach  of  the  time  which  has  been  so  long  to  me,  re 
joices  me  so  much,  that  it  seems  already  to  have  almost  arrivi 
Yet  the  entire  accomplishment  will  not  be  completed  till 
persons  shall  meet  together.     This  meeting  is  more  desired 
my  part  than  any  worldly  thing ;  for  what  rejoicing  can  be 
great  in  this  world,  as  to  have  the  company  of  her  who  is  m; 
dearest  friend,  knowing  also  that  she  feels  the  same  on  her 
The  thought  of  this  gives  me  great  pleasure.    Judge,  then,  whai 
the  person  ought  to  do  whose  absence  gives  my  heart  greater  p&ic'^^^' 
than  either  my  tongue  or  my  writing  can  express,  and 
nothing  but  that  can  remedy.     I  entreat  you,  my  mistress  ! 
tell  your  father  from  me,  that  I  beg  him  to  advance  but  two  day 
the  designated  time,  that  it  may  be  earlier  than  the  old  term,  oi 
at  least  on  tlie  day  prefixed.     Otherwise  I  shall  think  that  he  i 
not  disposed  to  assist  the  lovers  as  he  promised,  nor  according  t 
my  expectations.     No  more  at  this  moment  for  want  of  time, 
hoping  soon  to  tell  you  from  my  mouth  the  pains  I  have  ei 
in  your  absence.     Written  by  the  hand  of  the  secretary  who 
wishes  himself  freely  near  you,  and  who  is,  and  for  ever  will  be 
your  loyal  and  most  assured  servant.     H.  T."     Pamph.  119.  ^ 
Harl.  Misc.  v.  3.  , 

His  English  Letters. 
LETTER  VII. 

"  Darling !  tho  I  have  scarce  leisure,  yet  remembering  my 
promise,  I  thought  it  convenient  to  certify  you  briefly  in  what 
case  our  affairs  stand.     As  touching  a  lodging  for  you,  we  have 
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gotten  one  by  my  lord  cardinal  s  means ;  the  like  whereof  could    CHAP, 

not  have  been  found  hereabout  for  all  causes,  as  this  bearer  shall     XXIII. 

more  shew  you.     As  touching  our  other  afiairs,  I  assure  you  tliere 

can  be  no  more  done;  nor  more  diligence  used;  nor  all  manner 

^  dangers  better,  both  foreseen  and  provided  for :  so  that  I  trust 

it  ihall  be  hereafter  to  both  our  comforts,  the  specialities  whereof 

were  both  too  long  to  be  written,  and  hardly  by  messenger  to  be 

<kdared.    Wherefore,  till  you  repair  hither,  I  keep  that  thing  in 

<toie,  trusting  it  shall  not  be  long  to ;  for,  I  have  caused  my  lord, 

y^>wr  father,  to  make  his  provisions  with  speed.     And  thus,  for 

^e  of  time,  dear  heart!  I  make  an  end  of  my  letter.     Written 

"^'th  the  hand  of  him  which  I  would  were  your's,  H.  T.'*     Pamplu 

'17.    Harl.  Misc.  V.  3. 

LETTER  IX. 

**  The  cause  of  my  writing  at  this  time,  good  sweet  heart ! 

^  only  to  understand  of  your  good  health  and  prosperity;  whereof 

^  know  I  would  be  as  glad  as  in  manner  mine  own ;  praying 

tiodf  that  an  it' be  his  pleasure,  to  send  us  shortly  together.     For 

t  promise  you,  I  long  for  it.     Howbeit,  trust  it  shall  not  be  long 

^.     And  seeing  my  darling  is  absent,  I  can  no  less  do  than  to 

^end  her  some  flesh  representing  my  name  ;  which  is  hart's  flesh, 

for  Henry :  prognosticating  that  hereafter,  God  willing,  you  must 

«DJoy  some  of  mine,  which  I  would  be  pleased  were  now.     As 

touching  your  sister's  matter,  I  have  caused  Walter  Welze  to 

write  to  my  lord  my  mind  herein ;  whereby,  I  trust  that  we  shall 

not  have  power  to  distayve   Adam.     For  surely  whatsoever  is 

said,  it  cannot  so  stand  with  his  honor,  but  tliat  he  must  needs 

take  her,  bis  natural  daughter,  now  in  her  extreme  necessity.     No 

more  to  you  at  this  time,  mine  own  darling !  but  that  awhile 

I  would  we  were   together   an   evening.     With   the   hand   of 

your*8,  H.  T."     Pamph.  118.     Harl.  Misc.  v.  3. 

LETTER  XIIL 

This  is  about  a  nun  of  Wilton,  who  had  misconducted  her- 
self. Pamph.  1  s  1 .  **  Wolsey  had  nominated  a  female  of  excep- 
tionable character  to  be  prioress  to  this  nunnery."     ib.  120. 

LETTER  XV. 

"  Darling !  I  heartily  recommend  me  to  you,  ascertaining  you 
that  I  am  not  a  little  perplexed  with  such  thing  as  your  brother 
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shall  on  my  part  declare  unto  you;  to  whom  I  pray  you  give  full 
credence,  for  it  were  too  long  to  write.  In  my  last  letter  I  wrote 
to  you,  that  I  trusted  shortly  to  see  you,  whidi  is  better  knowik. 
at  London,  than  with  any  that  is  about  me ;  whereof  I 
a  little  marvel.  But  lack  of  discreet  handling  must  needs  be 
cause  thereof.  No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  but  that  I  trusty  ^ 
shortly,  our  meeting  shall  not  depend  upon  other  men*s  light— -^^ 
handleness,  but  upon  your  own.  Written  with  the  hand  of  hii 
that  longeth  to  be  your*s.  H.  T.**  Pamph.  laa.  Harl.  Misc.  v.  3. 

This  is  another  letter  which  shows  that  she  kep 
discreetly  away,  contrary  to  his  wishes. 

LETTER   XVII. 
This  will  be  found  at  page  ass* 
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CHAP.    XXIV. 

UUTREC'S  NEW  CAMPAIGN  IN  ITALY— HE  PENETRATES  TO 
NAPLES,  AND  BESIEGES  IT— MORTALITY  IN  HIS  CAMP- 
EFFECTS  OF  HIS  FAILURE  ON  THE  PAPAL  MIND— CAMPEGIO 
REACHES   ENGLAND— HIS  CONDUCT  THERE— NEW  URGEN- 

CIES   TO    THE    POPE— WOLSEY'S    UNEASINESS— CAMPEGIO 

UlCALLEO. 

-1  EMPORARY  successes  and  ultimate  disaster  had    chap 
^^en  the  characteristic  of  every  French  campaign  in 
't^dy  from  the  time  that  Charles  VIII.  had  been  ex- 
cited to  invade  it ;  and  yet  in  the  spring  of  1528, 
-^^rancis  allowed  his  own  resentments,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of- others,  and  principally   of  the  pope,  to 
"^lure  him  again  to  send  a  new  army  over  the  Alps, 
^o  experience,  as  before,  the  elation  of  immediate 
conquest,  and  the  contrast  of  ulterior  and  unexpected 
calamity. 

Lautrec  passing  over  Mount  Cenis,  soon  advanced 
to  Alexandria,  and  began  his  campaign  by  taking  by 
assault  that  Pavia  ^  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  his 
sovereign.  On  this  success  two  contrary  solicita- 
tions importuned  him.  The  duke  Sforza  intreated 
him  to  drive  the  imperialists  out  of  all  the  Milanese. 
The  pope's  legate,  Cibo,  urged  him  to  descend  on 
Rome,  and  to  liberate  the  ecclesiastical  states*.  His 
own  wishes  preferred  the  former  object,  but,  yielding 

'  M.Bellay,  p-71.  Guicciardini  details  Lautrec*s  actions  from  his 
eatry  into  Piedmont,  1.  l8.  p.  B3.  and  his  capture  oF  Pavia,  with  '  cru- 
<ielugrande  e  moltiincendiViVom  the  remembrance  of  a  former  defeat. 

'  fieUay,  72. 
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B  00  K    to  Cibo's  remonstrances,  he  removed  to  Piacentia^ 
where  the  duke  of  Ferrara  joined  him  ;  and  in  the 
commencement  of  1528  stationed  himself  at   Bo-* 
logna'.     As  the  vernal  season  disclosed  its  fuller* 
beauties,  Lautrec  moved  into  the  territory  of  the 
church ;    and    the   Spaniards,  under  the  prince  oi 
Orange,  withdrew  towards  Naples.     I^autrec  pressed, 
gradually  on  into  Apulia^,  and  the  two  armies  cam< 
into  a  partial  collision  at  Troja;  but  Orange,  aftei 
some  ineffective  skirmishes,  receded  from  the  Frenci 
general,  who  might  have  overtaken  and  by  a  vigo- 
rous pursuit  have  defeated  the  prince,  while  he 
quarrelling  with  Moncada,  the  viceroy,  who 
him  because  he  had  been  promoted   above  him'-* 
Lautrec,  by  adopting  the  advice  of  subjecting  th< 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  might  have  Naple^^^^ 
"  with  the  cord  round  its  neck*,"  missed  this  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  his  adversary.     Sacking  Aquili 
and  Melphi  with  the  human  slaughter  which  so 
disgraced  the  soldiers  of  that  cruel  era^,  he  arrives 
before  Naples  itself  on  the  1st  May  1528,  while  Gar- 
diner and  his  co- ambassadors  were  urging  the  pop( 
to  concede   to  Henry  his  divorce.     Almost  evei 


•  Guicc.  p.  94-100.  Bellay,  75.  While  here,  this  intelligent  writer  -^  * 
thinks  he  might  have  reduced  all  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  its  former  duke,  ^e^ 
Sibrza,  without  abandoning  his  Neapolitan  campaign,    ib.  74- 

•  Bellay,  76,  77.  Guicciardini  says,  he  was  stimulated  to  the  expe-  — ^ 
dition  by  his  own  sovereign,  '  ma  molto  piu  dal  re  d'Inghilterra,*  p.  105.  •-'  ^ 
like  all  the  commanders  of  that  time,  want  of  the  money  promised  bj  Ins 
court,  and  wanted  by  his  army,  put  him  into  a  '  grandidissima  dispera- 
zione.'  Guicc.  116. 

•  Bell.  B3.  •  Ib.  84. 
"*  They  killed  the  3,000  soldiers  who  defended  it,  and  as  many  more 

of  its  inhabitants.  Bellay,  85.  Guicciardini  says  of  Aquila,  that  it  was 
sacked  '  scelleratamente,  p.  lai ;  and  of  Melfi,  that  they  put  to  death 
'  tutti  i  villaui  c  gli  uomini  della  terra.'  p.  132. 
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place  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  submitted  to  the    chap. 
French  army*.  *^^^- 

This  divorce,  and  the  final  victory  of  the  cam- 
paign, now  rested  on  the  capture  of  Naples.  The 
attacks,  sallies,  and  skirmishes  were  frequent,  till  sick« 
ness  began  to  appear  in  the  French  camp.  Lautrec 
desired  reinforcements  from  his  court,  to  supply  this 
loss ;  but  a  few  only  arrived,  while  the  mortality  in- 
creased so  extensively,  that  when  Renc6  reached  his 
trenches,  he  found  two-thirds  of  the  army  either 
dead  or  in  disease.  The  imperialists  on  their  part 
sent  twelve  thousand  Germans  under  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  to  assist  the  garrison ;  and  St.  Pol,  with 
as  many,  marched  in  haste  to  succor  the  French 
army'.  All  the  mighty  events  that  were  to  evolve 
in  the  portentous  future,  depended  on  the  incidents 
now  coming  into  birth  at  Naples,  in  the  month  of 
Jaly,  and  these  became  disastrous  to  Francis  and  to 
the  pope.  Before  this  month  closed,  twenty-one 
thousand  men  had  perished  in  the  French  camp, 
during  the  previous  thirty  days  '**.  Not  four  thou- 
sand men  remained  able  to  carry  arms,  and  the  gar- 
rison continually  harassed  the  camp,  and  intercepted 
its  provisions".     Lautrec  himself  expired  on  17th 


*  Bellay,  86.  Guicc.  lag. 

'  Bellay,  101--3.  Guicc.  1. 19.  p.  146.  Both  famine  and  pestilence  at 
Uus  critical  moment,  also  began  to  distress  Naples.  Guicc.  p.  139, 153. 

^  Bellay,  106.  Paradin,  sharing  in  a  popular  prejudice  of  his  daj, 
aacrihes  the  deaths  less  to  the  plague  than  to  the  dregs  of  '  un  mechant 
0t  malheureux  apothecaire.'  nitt,  p.  225.  Guicciardini,  p.  165,  more 
justly  remarks,  that  the  French  having  cut  the  canals  to  make  the  mills 
gf  the  besieged  useless,  the  waters  became  stagnant,  and  made  the  air 
^eterious.  Paradin  mentions  that  in  the  preceding  January  and  Febru- 
ary, the  weather  was  so  hot  in  France,  that  the  trees  leafed,  flowered, 
and  bore  fruit,    p.  248. 

"  Guicc.  p.  103. 
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BOOK  August '%  of  sickness  and  vexation '\  The  marquis 
of  Saluzzi  took  the  command  of  the  surviving  troops, 
raised  the  siege  of  Naples,  and  retired  to  Aversa. 
Attacked  there  at  the  end  of  August'^,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  knee,  and  surrendered",  with  all 
his  officers  and  army,  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Oi 
all  that  remained  of  the  French  army,  a  few  only  got 
back  to  France  '^. 

The  state  of  the  papal  mind,  during  August  1528, 
we  learn  from  the  letters  from  his  own  court  at  Vi- 
terbo.  On  the  9th,  when  exhorted  by  the  French 
agent  to  declare  himself,  and  ngt  to  let  the  imperial 
offences  against  the  church  go  unpunished,  he  ex- 


"  So Cassalis  reported,  on  25th  August,  tu  Wolsey.  MS.  Vitell.B.  10. 
p.  106. 

"  He  desired  a  report  of  the  state  of  his  army,  '  on  ne  put  Ini  cacber 
la  veni6 ;  et  ii  expira  do  dcsespoir/  Dellay,  Observ.  p.  325.  Some  Spa- 
niards took  his  hody  out  of  the  grave  into  a  cellar,  to  extort  a  nmaom 
from  his  family.  But  the  grandson  of  Gonsalvo,  the  great  captain,  with 
the  true  spirit  of  a  noble  mind,  raised  a  superb  tomb  of  marble  to  bb 
memory,  with  this  inscription,  '  Gonsalvo  Ferdinand,  a  Spanish  prince, 
erected  this  monument  to  a  French  general,  altho  his  national  enemy.' 
Observ.  ib. 

**  The  prothonotary,  Cassalis,  in  his  letter  to  Wolsey,  of  lOth  Sep- 
tember, ascribed  the  French  defeat  to  their  negligence  in  withdrawing 
the  army  from  Naples ;  and  says,  that  after  Lautrec's  death,  *  the  leaders 
did  not  provide  for  the  evils  that  were  likely  to  follow.'  MS.  Vitell. 
B.  10.  p.  109. 

>*  He  was  taken  to  Naples  in  a  letter,  where  he  soon  died.  His  loss 
was  much  regretted.  Bellay  describes  him  as  a  '  gentil  prince,'  and  as 
virtuous  as  any  of  his  time,  and  much  loved  by  his  soldiers,  p.  110. 
The  letters  of  CassaUs,  from  25th  to  31st  August,  of  which  are  extracts 
in  MS.  Vitell.B.  10.  reported  these  disasters  to  the  English  government, 
p.  106-9.  In  the  dispatches  of  Bellay  from  London,  in  Le  Grand,  ▼.  3, 
•we  see  their  depressing  effect  on  Wolsey's  mind.    Guicc.  167. 

^  *  Such,'  says  Bellay,  *  was  the  end  of  this  superb  army,  which  for 
28  months  had  been  commanding  Italy,  Roma^na,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Man  was  unable  to  conquer  it,  when  the  Supreme  attacked  it, 
to  show  that  to  him,  and  not  his  creatures,  belong  all  the  honor  and  the 
glory  of  victory.' p.  112.  This  is  one  of  those  flights  that  we  easily 
excuse  for  the  patriotism  which  prompts  it.  This  anny  was  destroyed 
for  other  ends. 
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pressed  forcibly  his  helpless  condition'^.     Twelve    chap. 

days  afterwards,  as  the  pestilential  destruction  of  the     ^^^^' 

French  army  advanced,  he  showed  the  necessity  of 

his  remaining  neutral,  that  he  might  not  provoke  the 

emperor*',  at  whose  discretion  he  lay'',  and  with 

whom  he  would  lose  all  future  credit,  if  he  attempted 

hostilities;  a  measure  that  would  probably   draw 

down  the  total  ruin  of  the  Roman  church  *°.     In  the 

beginning  of  September,  when  the  situation  of  the 

l^rench  war  became   worse,  he  was  loudly  called 

^pon  by  Charles  to  unite  cordially  with  him ;  he 

confessed  he  had  no  other  choice.     He  could  turn 

advantageously  no  where  else.     It  was  necessary  to 

%)ake  this  union,  however  repugnant  to  his  wishes  *'. 

This  military  ruin  decided  the  war  between  Charles 

and  Francis*;  and  by  evincing  that  Italy  must  remain 

subject  to  the  emperor,  had  completed  the  subjection 

of  the. pope",   ended  all  hope  of  Rome's  future 

"  The  letter  to  Card.  Salviati,  mentions  Clement's  answer  to  have 
been,  *  That  amid  such  great  tribulations  in  Christendom,  which  only  a 
peace  coold  terminate,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  what  it  became  a 
pope  to  do;  and  a  pope  who  was  so  ruined  and  debilitated  as  his  holiness 
was.'    Lett.  Princ.  v.  3.  p.  29. 

'*  The  dispatch  to  Salyiaii,  of  2 1st  August,  thus  states  it :  '  As  to  bis 
(the  pope's)  present  danger,  the  best  step  seems  to  be,  to  continue  in 
bis  neutrality;  especially  as  this  will  give  no  offence,  and  be  even 
pleasing  to  the  emperor,  and  be  commended  in  England.'  ib. 
.  "  It  adds,  *  For  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  emperor,  being  supe 
rior  in  this  war,  his  holiness  remains  at  his  discretion,  and  the  rest  of 
ItaW  has  no  hope  of  ever  getting  out  of  servitude.'  ib. 

"  It  continues.  By  declaring  war,  *  our  lord  would  lose  with  the 
emperor  all  the  credit  of  being  able  to  produce  a  peace,  and  thus  would 
place  himself  in  the  most  manifest  danger  of  his  own  total  ruin,  and  of 
that  of  the  church,  if  the  French  should  fail  in  this  their  enterprize.' 
Lett.  Princ.  v.  3.  p.  32. 

^  Lett.  4th  Sept.ib.  39,  40.  On  6th  September,  Salviati  was  informed 
of  the  deaths  ot  Lautrec  and  Saluzzi,  and  that  the  French  army  had 
.8afiered>  Tultimo  estermino :'  had  been  entirely  exterminated,  p.  40. 

**  Hence  the  official  letter  to  Salviati,  of  oth  Sept.  from  the  papal 
.court  at  Viterbo,  after  mentioning  the  deaths  of  Lautrec  and  Saluaad, 
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B  o  o  K  ascendancy  in  the  world,  and  eflFectually  precluded 
that  divorce,  with  Clement  s  sanction,  which  would 
have  kept  England  longer  in  its  bonds  to  the  papal 
foot.  Wolsey  felt,  but  Henry  would  not  allow  him- 
self so  distinctly  to  see,  the  unfavorable  certainty. 
The  pontiff's  secretary,  in  September,  privately  wrote 
to  Campegio,  expressing  his  masters  apprehen 
sions^',  urging  him  to  delay  his  journey  to  Englan 
as  long  as  possible  ^'^,  and  ordering  him  to  try,  whe 
forced  to  go  there,  to  reconcile  the  king  and  Cathe 


liUgated^^ 
question^.     These  cautions  were  repeated  a  fe^ 
days   after  ^^.     He  was   again  directed  not  to  de- 


and  this  '  rultimo  estcrmino,'  adds, '  this  news  has  been  to  the  pope  likes^^-^ 

B  sharp  knife,  (il  colteilo  acuio,)  but  he  concealed  the  eflect  upon  -bin      

by  a  simulating  exterior,  (ma  come  prudentissimo  I'ha  dissimolato.' 
litt.  Princ.  V.  3.  p.  40. 

^  The  *  lettere  dc  xiii.  nomini  iilnstri,*  contains  the  letters  of  Sangpij 
the  secretary  of  Clement.  His  epistle  to  Campegio,  of  llth  Sept.  152r 
(before  which  he  says  he  had  written  to  him  three  times  on  Uiesamesut 
ject,  apparently  after  the  total  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Aversa,  at 
the  end  of  August,)  is  printed  in  English,  with  five  others,  from  Viterbo, 
in  the  Pamphleteer,  No.  43,  p.  134-140.  It  shows  how  much  the  pope 
governed  his  conduct  by  the  incidents  of  war.  *  If  at  first  you  enter- 
tained any  doubt  respecting  the  motive  which  induced  his  holiness  to 
recommend  the  utmost  precaution  in  your  conduct,  the  reason  is  now 
obvious.  You  will  see  by  my  letter,  fhe  event  of' the  erUerprize  in  which 
the  kingdom  is  engaged.'^'  It  is  necessary  tor  his  holiness  to  guard 
against  precipitately  giving  cause  for  a  new  rupture.  He  would,  by  such 
conduct,  involve  in  ruin  the  whole  of  his  state;  for  the  least  effort  of  the 
victorious  army  would  destroy  the  little  which  remains  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical reputation  and  power.'  p.  125,  6. 

•*  *  I  therefore  repeat  to  you,  as  I  have  already  written,  that  you  will 
endeavor,  us  much  as  possible,  without  giving  ofrence  to  the  serene  king, 
to  delay  ihe  prosecution  of  your  journey.'  ib.  136. 

«  lb.  p.  126. 

*  *  If  however  things  should  come  to  extremity,  you  will  not  suffer 
any  influence  to  extort  from  you  a  decision  ;  but  will  wait  for  further  in- 
structions hence.     Hoc  summum  et  maximum  sit  mandatum.'  ib.  136. 

"^  In  a  letter,  dated  l6th  September,  the  papal  secretary  apologizes 
for  repeating  so  oilen  the  same  thing,  and  adds,  <  Every  day  gives  addi- 
tional force  to  the  reasons  which  induce  his  holiness. to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  your  reverence  the  necessity  of  acting  with  caution  and  d«x- 
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cide*'.  The  pope  was,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  chap. 
willing  to  grant  the  divorce  *',  but  was  withheld  by  ^^^^' 
his  dread  of  the  emperor's  power '*.  Campegio 
was  commanded  .  to  do  nothing  but  to  hear  and  to 
procrastinate'';  and  therefore  he  went  to  England 
purposely  and  solely  to  act  an  ecclesiastical  and 
juridical  pantomime.  His  allotted  part  was  to  pro- 
long investigation,  and  to  suspend  the  sentence,  while 
legal  formalities  could  be  made  to  supply  a  plausible 
pretext ;  and  to  quit  the  judicial  bench  when  he  could 
decorously  protract  no  further.  In  this  spirit,  and 
aided  by  his  severe  and  convenient,  but  not  pre- 
tended gout,  he  managed  to  let  September  expire 
before  be  approached  the  English  cliffs.  But  if  he 
came  to  act  his  puppet  character,  whose  strings  of 
movement  were  in  the  pontiff's  hands,  no  less  was 


terit^ ;  and  of  exerting  every  effort  to  divert  this  king  from  his  present 
sentiments/  Pamph.  No.  43.  p.  laR. 
'  **  *  But  if  this  is  not  to  be  effected,  and  you  should  be  reduced  to 
extremity,  you  will  not  by  any  means  decide,  without  new  and  express 
instructions/  ib.  p.  ia8. 

^  *  If,  iu  complying  wth  his  majesty's  wish,  his  holiness  incurred  only 
his  own  private  danger,  so  strong  is  the  attachment  he  feels,  and  such 
the  obligation  he  acknowlegcs  to  him,  that  he  would  wUhtmt  hesitation 
koMten  to  satisfy  him.  Pamph.  No.  43.  p.  ia8.  In  another  letter,  the 
secretary  says  of  Henry,  '  He  must  see  that  the  causes  are  sufficiently 
powerful  to  suspend  the  will  of  his  holiness,  which  qf  itself  is  very  ready 
to  satisfy  his  majesty.'  p.  1 29. 

**  '  But  when,  from  the  events  which  have  taken  place,  such  com- 
pliance would  involve  the  apostolic  see,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
state,  not  only  in  danger,  but  in  certain  destruction,  it  becomes  his  holi- 
ness to  proceed  with  discretion/ — '  If  the  emperor  receives  siich  an 
insult,  he  plunges  himself  and  the  church  in  a  most  deep  and  manifest 
destruction.  The  ecclesiastical  state  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  emperor*s 
ministers/  ib.  128,  9. 

'*  *'  Let  it  not  appear  strange  to  you,  most  reverend  signer !  that  you 
are  so  often  requested  not  on  any  consideration  to  decide,  without  express 
commission  from  hence,  btU  to  protract  things.*  ib.  129.  The  same  im- 
portunity is  expressed  in  a  subsequent  letter :  *•  For  heaven's  sake,  pro- 
tract the  conclusion,  and  do  not  advance  one  step  beyond  that  to  wnich 
you  bare  hitherto  proceeded.'  ib.  130. 
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BOOK  Wolsey  also  alike  intent  on  exhibiting,  on  his  part,^ 
^  \  an  artificial  scenery.  His  objects,  wishes,  and  prac- 
tices were  exceedingly  complicated.  To  disappoint 
Anne  Boleyn ;  to  be  revenged  on  the  queen  and  the 
emperor ;  to  obtain  tliis  divorce ;  to  cause  himself  to 
have  all  the  merit  of  it ;  to  uphold  in  its  integrity- 
the  papal  power,  which  he  yet  hoped  to  acquire ;  to 
magnify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  as  th& 
arbiter  of  his  sovereign's  destiny ;  to  delude  man 
kind  into  a  belief  of  his  equity  and  impartiality ;  t 
lead  Campegio  as  he  wished;  to  give  the  king* 
mind  a  direction  in  the  choice  of  a  new  wife,  thai 
would  most  secure -the  perpetuity  of  his  own  power; 
and  yet,  while  aiming  at  all  these  ends,  to  retain  hi 
ancient  empire  over  Henry's  mind  and  conduct, 
were  the  pursued  purposes  of  his  contriving  soul 
which  could  not  be  clear,  candid,  disinterested,  o: 
direct;  purposes  which  required  a  machinery 
complex  to  subsist  and  work  long,  without  obstructing 
itself  and  entangling  its  master.  Campegio,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  came  to  be  a  more  simple  hypocrite ;  to 
affect  a  desire  to  be  the  patient  and  indifferent  judge; 
but  to  give  no  judicial  determination  at  all,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  secret  orders  of  the  pope,  whose  sole  will 
could  degrade  him  from  his  cardinal  dignity  and 
Italian  revenues,  whenever  he  should  please.  The 
pecuniary  compensation  for  these  Henry  could  have 
supplied ;  but  not  the  cardinal's  hat,  if  once  taken 
from  him ;  nor  prevent  tne  anathemas  that  his  de- 
sertion of  the  papal  authority  would  excite.  He 
kept  the  great  secret,  that  his  judicial  tongue  was 
linked  to  that  of  Clement,  confined  in  his  own  bosom, 
and  performed  his  character  of  a  profound  dissembler 
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'with  a  success  that  for  many  months  deceived  both     chap. 

England  and  Henry,  and  which  showed  that  other  .  xxiv. 

qualities  than  religion  were  covered  in  that  age  by 

the  red  hat  and  costume  of  papal  nobility. 
From   Canterbury,   Campegio   advanced   to   the 

metropolis,  and  great  preparations  were  made  by  his 

legantine  coadjutor,  ever  anxious  for  stage  effect,  to 

receive  him  triumphantly  into  London ;  "  but  he  was 

5o  sore  vexed  with  the  gout,  that  he  refused  all  such 

Solemnities,  and  desired  heartily  that  he  might  be 

Conveyed  without  pomp   to  his  lodging,  for  more 

c^uiet  and  rest^*."     His  wishes  were  submitted  to, 

^^nd  on  9th  October  he  was  carried  by  water  to  the 

Viishop   of  Bath's   palace,   without  Temple  Bar". 

%ere  he  rested  until  he  was  somewhat  relieved  ^* ; 

^ind  at  this  juncture,  Henry  wrote  to  his  preferred 

^ady,  a  gentle  rebuke,  and  expressing  his  sanguine 

expectation  of  that  favor,  from  the  new  legate^  which 

this  individual  had  now  come  determined  not  to 

give. 

**  To  inform  you  what  joy  it  is  to  me  to  understand  of  your 
conformableness  to  reason,  and  of  the  suppressing  of  your  inutile 
and  vain  thoughts  and  fantasies  with  the  bridle  of  reason,  I  assure 
you,  all  the  good  in  this  world  could  not  counterpass  for  my  satis- 
ftction,  the  knowlege  and  certainty  hereof.  Therefore,  good 
nreet  heart !  continue  the  same,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  your 
doings  hereafter ;  for  thereby  shall  come  both  to  you  and  me  the 
greatest  quietness  that  may  be  in  this  world.  The  cause  why 
this  bearer  tarrieth  so  long,  is  the  business  that  I  have  had  to 
dress  up  here  for  you,  which  I  trust  ere  long  to  see  you  occupy 


»  Ilall,  753.  ^  Hall,  753. 

^  The  bishop  ofBayonne,  in  his  dsspatch  of  i6tli  October  1527,  men- 
tions the  cardinal  as  '  si  tourmentd  de  ses  gouttes  que  a  peine  pcuvoit  il 
eodnre  d'6tre  portc  en  la  litierc.*    Lett.  Le  Grand,  p..  109. 
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BOOK    and  then  I  trust  to  occupy  yours.    This  shall  be  recompense 

I.         enough  to  me  for  all  my  pains  and  labors. 

**  The  unfeigned  sicloiess  of  this  xneU-wilUngleggtef  does  some- 
what retard  his  access  to  your  presence ;  but  1  trust  verily,  when 

Grod  shall  send  him  healdi,  he  will,  with  diligence,  recompense 

his  demur ;  for  I  know  well,  where  he  hath  said,  lamenting  the 

saying  and  bruit  that  he  should  be  imperial,  that  it  should  be 

well  known  in  this  matter,  that  he  is  not  imperial.     And  thus, 

fur  lack  of  time,  sweet  heart,  farewell !     Written  with  the  hand 

which  fain  would  be  yours,  and  so  is  the  heart. — ^H.T«"" 

Campegio  began  his  drama  on  28th  October,  by 
having  his  disabled  body,  for  he  could  not  stand, 
conveyed  in  a  chair  of  crimson  velvet  to  the  king^s 
presence,  and  placed  with  Wolsey  on  the  right  hanA- 
of  Ae  throne  '^.     There  he  made  a  speech  of  in^ — 
vective   against  the  emperor  that  gratified  Henry ^^ 
who,  on  Sunday  the  8th  November,  in  the  assembl^^ 
he  convened  at  his  Bridewell  Palace,  made  the  ex 
planatory  oration  on  his  scruples,  motives  and  ob 
jects  '^.     The  legates  then  paid  a  visit  to  the  perso: 
that  is  most  justly  entitled  to  our  real  sympathy  i: 
the  transaction — the  injured  queen, — and  made 
formal  declaration,  that  they  were  the  deputed  judges^^ 
to  determine  on  the  validity  of  her  marriage.  She  waj-  *^ 
nearly  overcome  by  the  painful  address.     She  paused-^ — 
awhile,  and  then  said,  '^  Alas !  my  lords !  and  is  i 
now  a  question,  whether  I  be  the  king's  lawful  wife 
or  not? — now,  when  I  have  been  married  to  him 
almost  twenty  years,  and  in  the   mean  time,   no 
question   made  of  it  before?     Divers  prelates  yet 
alive,  and  lords  also,  and  privy  councillors  with  the     -^ 
king,  at  that  time  adjudged  our  marriage  lawful  and     — ^ 


*  Letter  17.  Pamph.  43.  p.  123.  Harl.  Misc. 

"^  Bishop  of  Bayonne's  dispatch,  3  Le  Graady  190.     Hall,  753. 

^  Hall,  754.     6.  Bayonne. 
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honest,  and  now  to  say  it  is  detestable  and  abomi-    chap. 

nable  ;  I  think  it  a  great  marvel.     When  I  consider  ' 

^«?hat  a  wise  prince  the  king's  father  was  ;  and  also 

tike  love  and  natural  affection  which  Ferdinand  my 

father  bore  unto  me,  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  neither 

of  our  parents  were  so  uncircumspect,  so  unwise, 

suid  of  such  small  imagination,  that  they  could  not 

foresee  what  might  follow  from  such  a  marriage." 

She  then  added  the  invective  against  Wolsey  that  has 

been  already  stated ;  and  charging  him  with  having 

declared  he  would  give  disturbance  to  her  nephew, 

the  emperor,  closed  with  these  words :  "  You  have 

kept  him  true  promise.  For  all  his  wars  and  vexations 

^e  may  only  thank  you ;  and  as  for  me,  his  poor  aunt 

^nd  kinswoman,  what  trouble  you  put  me  to,  by  this 

^ew  found  doubt,  God  only  knoweth,  to  whom  I 

c^ommit  my  cause  according  to  the  truth'*." 

The  court  was  opened,  and  the  commission  to  the 

^^o  cardinals  was  read ''.      The  pope  had  given 

^ampegio  a  decretal,  annulling  the  marriage,  if  the 

interior  nuptials  with  prince  Arthur  should  be  proved 

\o  have  been  consummated**.      On  this  deciding 

document,  which  he  confided  to  Campegio's  care, 

the  most  essential  question  for  the  commissioned 

legates  to  determine,  was  as  to  this  completion.   The 

queen  denied  it.     Evidence,  as  satisfactory  as  the 


*  Hall,  754,  5.  He  had  the  speech,  which  was  in  French,  from  the 
new  legate  5  secretary,  who  was  present.  The  bishop  of  Bayonne,  on 
1st  NoTerober,  reported  the  substance  of  the  queen's  speech  to  his  court. 
LeGrmnd,  3.P.195. 

*  See  it  in  Herbert,  233.  The  court  began  its  sittings  in  the  great 
bll  of  the  Black  Friars  on  31st  May  1529.  ib.  Herbert  adds  the  bull  of 
Jolias,  238.  and  the  objections  azainst  the  dispensation,  241. 

*  So  it  18  averted  in  the  royal  order  of  1535,  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  80;  and 
•Iso  in  Cbe  instroctions  to  PafM,  ib.  p.  B8. 
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B^ooK    nature  of  the  case  admitted,  was  adduced  to  prove 


I. 


it^' ;  and  Campegio  had  only  to  produce  the  decretalf 
and  to  declare  as  he  felt,  that  the  testimony  had  ful- 
filled  the  conditions.  But  forbidden  by  his  Roman 
sovereign  to  give  a  determination  which  the  imperial 
sword  should  avenge  on  that  subjected  chief,  he  pro- 
longed, that  he  might  not  decide,  and  doubted 
without  having  a  doubt,  only  that  he  might  delay  an 
inconvenient  conclusion. 

Aware  of  her  earnest  piety,  the  pope  endeavored 
to  persuade  her  to  renounce  the  world,  and  to  take 
religious  vows  in  a  convent,  which  would  have  com- 
pletely extricated  him  from  the  embarrassing  diffi- 
culties ^  ;  but  she  insisted  on  her  regal  rightSi  and 
steadily  refused  that  compromising  evasion.  Wolsey 
urged  the  French  ambassador  to  find  out  some  irre*' 
sistible  argument,  to  shake  the  original  foundatios^ 
of  the  marriage,  by  showing  that  no  pontiff  ha<l 
power  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  marrying  a  brer* 
ther's  widow**.  It  was  then  that  Campegio  re- 
marked to  him,  that  to  contend  such  a  point  wool^ 
be  to  abrogate  the  pope's  dispensing  authority,  aa^ 

*^  See  a  summary  of  the  depositions  of  thirty-seven  witneaset^  ^^ 
Herbert,  242-5.    Pole  asserts,  that  Henry  confessed  to  Charles,  tbp^ 
the  marriage  with  his  brother  had  never  been  consummated.     De  Uni^ 
p.  268.    No  sound  mind  that  reads  the  passage  in  which  Pole  maik/^> 
this  assertion,  will  wiUingly  believe  him;  but  I  have  seen  a  document  i'^ 
the  State  Paper  office,  in  which  Henr^  has  inserted  the  direct  contra^^ 
a^rmation.     In  a  French  note  that  I'rancis  was  to  issue  iu  favor  of  tB^"^ 
divorce,  after  mentioning  the  marriage  with  Arthur,  the  king  has  inte^^, 
lined  in  his  own  handwriting,  '  et  sur  ce  parfait  amiummaiion  ensuyv^' " 
Here  is  Henrv's  own  declaration  on  this  subject. 

«  Hall,  756. 

^  B.  Bayonne,  Le  Grand,  3.  p.  300.     On  1st  November,  he  sar 
Wolsey  flattered  him  with  being  a  great  theologian,  and  asked^  '  If 
could  shew  the  marriage  to  be  such  that  the  pope  could  not  dispen 
with  it ;  for  this  was  one  of  the  surest  points  they  had,  and  where  tf 
are  the  most  founded.'  p.  201. 
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that  this  "would  be  subverting  his  power**."     In    chap. 
vain  the  English  cardinal  exerted  his  subtle  mind. 
Events  over  which  he  had  no  mastery  nullified  every 
device. 

Uuwilling,  or  persuaded  not  to  see  that  Clement 
dared  not  assist  his  wishes,  Henry  sent  sir  F.  Brian 
and  M.  Vannes  to  Rome,  to  enforce  the  cause  with 
the  pope^  after  concerting  with  the  French  govern- 
ment on  their  way  **.  A  month  afterwards,  Dr.  Knight 
Was  commissioned  thither  with  new  urgencies  and 
Bolicitation:    and  Wolsey  now  perceiving  that  his 
Continuance  in  favor  and  power  depended  on  the 
pope's  acquiescence,  and   that  this  would   be  ad- 
vanced in  proportion  as  his  mind  should  be  eman- 
c^ipated  from  its  fears,  proposed,  in  order  to  give 
C^lement  this  assurance  of  safety,  that  France  and 
England  should  each  supply  him  with  a  guard  of  one 
thousand  men,  and  that  if  the  emperor's  obstinacy 
would  not  be  brought  to  reason,  a  grand  enterprise 
should  be  executed  by  the  combined  governments, 
of  invading  Spain  with  a  competent  force,  sufficient 
to  maintain  themselves  in  that  country,  till  the  princes 
were  given  up  and  the  emperor  humbled^.     The 
popular  feeling  in  England  being  adverse  to  a  war 
with   Charles,  from  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing injury  that  would  follow,  as  from  the  extent 
of  his  empire,  it  would  involve  the  suspension  of  in- 
tercourse with  Germany,  Flanders  and  Spain,  Wolsey 


^  On  97  Nov.  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne  describes  tliis  conference  with 
Campegio.  Le  Grand,  3.  p.  216. 

^  On  27th  November  15^89  Henry  announced  this  mission  to  the 
French  grand  master,  by  the  letter  iu  Le  Grand,  v.  3.  p.  223. 

^  Bellay  stated  this  to  his  court,  on  13th  Dec.    Le  Grand,  p.  295;  6- 
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BOO  K  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  military  wea- 
pons in  London,  and  had  the  most  dangerous  takea 
away  *^.  A  continual  watch  was  kept  in  the  metro- 
polis; the  nobility  was  strongly  warned  of  the  kings 
determination  to  pursue  the  measure  he  was  adopt- 
ing, and  the  sovereign  was  himself  so  roused  by  the 
threat  of  his  own  subjects  being  excited  to  depose 
him,  that  his  resentment  against  Charles  exceeded 
even  that  of  his  cabinet*'. 

Such  a  menace  only  made  the  emperor  unpopu- 
lar^,  and  the  appprehensions  of  interior  commotion  A 
were  fast  dying  away.     Wolsey  omitted  no  contri  — 
vance  to  direct  the  public  hatred  on  Charles,  ancSI 
to  attach  its  kindly  feeling  to  France';  but  as  to  this  « 
the  ambassador  looking  at  the  inveterate  tho  unju»^ 
prejudices  of  the  two  nations,  acutely  observed,  "  F'* 
is  a  mighty  thing  to  be  only  fighting  against  na- 
ture *^"     Yet  as  vicinity  is  more  rationally  a  caus 
of  regard  than  of  jealousy,  let  us  hope  that  amit 
between  the  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman  wil2 
in  time  become  the  habitual,  the  cordial,  and  the  na^ — 
tive,  as  it  is  the  expedient,  the  philosophical,  ancS- 
the  christian  sentiment. 

Wolsey  communicated  to  the  French  envoy,  th^ 
information  he  had  received  of  the  great  offers  mad^s^ 
by  the  emperor  to  the  pope  to  fix  him  in  his  inter--^ 
ests  *'.  Campegio  apprised  him  that  Charles  w 
going  in  person  to  Italy,  to  support  his  political  ob 
jects  ;  and  with  a  confidential  foresight  intimate 

^  Bcllay  reported  this  on  grh  December.     Le  Grand  p.  233. 
*•  lb.  333. 

^  One  said,  *  The  emperor,  by  this  word,  bad  lost  the  hearts 
100,000  persons  of  this  country/  ib.  253. 
••lb.  235.  "  lb.  235. 
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that  if  he  went  there,  the  pope  would  take  his  side,    chap. 
from  not  daring  to  do  otherwise**.     The  bishop  of     ^^^^' 
Bayonne  endeavored  to  find  out  reasons  that  such  a 
journey  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  emperor ; 
but  this  was  only  the  plausibility  of  an  interested 
partisan,  consulting  his  wishes  instead  of  his  judg- 
ment, or  trying  to  blind  others  by  fallacies.     The 
apprehensions  of  Campegio  were  those  of  real  saga- 
city ;  and  of  the  same  character  was  his  advice  to 
the  pope,  not  to  remain,  as  before  Bourbon's  attack, 
ii  sturdy  and  self-flattering  security,  nor  to  rely  on 
^is  name,  and  surrounding  forces ;  but  to  retire  from 
^e  danger  of  attack,  and  be  where  he  could  live  and 
^ct  independent  of  control '^ 

Francis  was  roused  by  the  representations  he  had 
^^ceived,  to  write,  before  December  closed,  to  his 
^embassadors  at  Rome,  that  he  considered  the  affairs 
^:>f  Henry  to  be  the  same  as  his  own,  and  therefore 
^Jrdered  them  to  unite  with  the  new  embassy  sent 
^Srom  England,  in  urging  and  soliciting  the  pope  on 
Peking  of  England's  matter,  and  to  employ  them- 
selves for  that  purpose  so  actively,  that  he  might 
promptly   have  the  issue  he  desired.     They  were 
also  directed  to  persuade  the  pontiff  to  raise  and 
keep  sufficient  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  his  person, 
that  he  might  avoid  being  again  at  the  mercy  of  the 
emperor  or  his  ministers,  and  to  promise  him  pecu- 
niary  assistance,   if  he  should   object  to  the  ex- 
pence**. 


•  Le  Grand,  p.  236. 

**  lb.  Campegio  tliuuglit  the  pope  would  adopt  this  advice,  but  yet 
mnain  neuter,  ib.  237. 
**  The  letter  of  Francis  18  in  Le  Grand,  v.  3.  p.  243. 
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BOOK        About  the  20th  December,   Henry  sent  for  De 
^     \     '  Bayonne,  to  inform  him  that  the  queen  had  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  brief,  which  amplified  the  bull  of  the 
dispensation  for  her  marriage,  tho  dated  the  same 
day.     The  legates  had  doubted  its  being  genuine, 
and  to  show  that  it  was  so,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  send  to  the  emperor  for  the  original,  to  pro- 
duce it  for  legal  scrutiny.     The  king  expressed  his 
hopes  that  it  would  be  found  a  forgery,  but  confessed, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  see  it  before  the  matter  wa9 
proceeded  in.     He  expatiated  upon  the  whole  ques* 
tion  at  great  length,  to  the  diplomatic  bishop,  and 
showed  himself  to  be  so  fully  master  of  the  subject, 
as  to  give  the  ambassador  an  impression  that  he 
needed  no  advocate". 

The  king  declared  his  mind  at  length  on  the  caijises 
to  which  he  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  French  in 
their  military  conduct  To  the  want  of  timely  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  money,  he  attributed  their 
loss  and  ruin  before  Naples.  Their  neglect  of  the 
famous  Genoese  admiral,  Andrew  Doria,  at  the  cri- 
tical period  of  his  revolt  from  the  emperor,  was  a 
palpable  fault.  He  observed  that  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, St.  Pol,  from  want  of  means  to  pay  it,  was 
breaking  up  his  army,  which,  if  he  had  kept  it  entire, 
might  be  made  so  efficacious  in  Italy ;  from  the  same 
defect  of  pecuniary  supplies  at  the  proper  time,  the 
army  that  had  been  preparing  in  Normandy,  was 
also  dissolving  into  uselessness.  Henry  declared 
that  he  could  not  see  all  these  avoidable  disadvan* 
tagcs  without  a  marvellous  regret.     By  such  mis- 


"  IJavonnc's  Letter,  aoih  Dec.  1528.  ib.  252. 
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takes,  their  common  cause,  after  reaching  the  point  chap. 
of  victory,  had  fallen  suddenly  to  the  ground,  to  the  ,  ^^^^  • 
great  exaltation  of  the  emperor,  and  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  ponfederated  powers.  The  want 
of  management  in  the  French  government  was  so 
obvious,  that  the  counsellors  of  their  adversary  had 
declared  that  the  emperor  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
temporise,  as  the  faults  of  his  enemies  would  fight 
sufficiently  against  themselves,  to  make  his  interven- 
tion unnecessary.  The  king  implored  the  ambas- 
sador to  urge  Francis  to  apply  himself  to  his  state 
business,  and  to  labor  with  his  counsel  in  directing 
the  conduct,  or  rather  the  execution,  of  his  affairs ; 
and  to  abandon  his  pleasures,  if  only  for  one  year, 
that  he  might  himself  see  that  his  measures  were 
promptly  and  steadily  accomplished.  Bayonne,  with 
great  fidelity,  reported  all  this  lecture  to  the  prime 
minister  at  Paris  ^^. 

At  the  Christmas  of  1 528,  he  describes  the  English 
court  as  keeping  open  house  in  the  palace,  and 
not  only  the  king,  but  the  queen  also  as  she  had 
been  accustomed ;  miss  Anne  Boleyn  had  likewise 
her  separate  festivities ;  but  the  ambassador  thought 
that  she  no  longer  associated  with  Catherine ^^. 

He  exhibits  Campegio  at  the  time  as  willing  to 
comply  with  Henry's  wishes,  if  the  pope  would  let 
him.  The  see  of  Durham,  then  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  was  put  before  him  to  be  exchanged 
for  that  of  Bath,  and  he  remarked  that  he  had  ac- 
tually lost  to  that  amount  by  coming  into  England, 

'*  The  bishop's  account  of  this  conference  with  the  king^  wliich  lasted 
two  good  hours,  is  in  Le  Grand,  v.  3.  p.  352-5. 
'^  Lett.  35th  Dec.  p.  360. 
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BOOK    for  the  pope  had  named  him  to  a  bishopric  in  Spain* 
^     ^        of  the  same  value.     But  the  emperor,  as  if  uncertain 
of  his  stability,  would  not  allow  him  to  enjoy  it,  and 
gave  him  another,  with  which  he  was  by  no  means 
content*'.      When   Wolsey   had  urged   Campegio 
upon  the  sentence  he  wished,  his  fellow  legate  told 
him,  that  it'  the  divorce  should  be  pronounced,  peace 
would  abandon  Europe,  from  the  great  indignation 
which  it  would  excite  in  the  emperor's  mind.     The 
answer  of  Wolsey  was,   perhaps,  not  unfounded: 
'^  Do  not  you  mind  that :  I  know  how  we  shall  be 
able  to  manage  with  it.     He  will  not  take  the  thin^ 
so  much  to  heart  as  he  pretends.     I  know  the  wajr" 
to  dress  it  up  the  best  in  the  world,  and  you  majT' 
fully  rely  upon  me*''.'' 

But  Campegio  dared  not  so  commit  himself.    The^ 
pope  was  carefully  watching  him  as  well  as  th^ 
emperor.     Clement  had  shown,  in  the  case  of  Co— 
lonna,  that  he  could,  and  if  irritated  would,  tak^ 
away  the  cardinal's  hat:  and  his  bulls  might  als(^ 
deprive  any  prelate  of  what  bishoprics  or  promotions- 
should  be  granted  him.     No  vizier  was  more  undet^ 
the  despotic  command  of  his  sultan,  than  the  dig-^ 
nified  clergy  of  every  country  were  then  under  that^- 
of  the  pontiff.     Hence  as  Charles  governed  Clement^ 
so  Clement  governed  Campegio,  by  his  power  ol 
inflicting  evil ;  and  thus  bribery  was  prevented  by^ 
iear. 

On  the  25th  January  1529,  we  learn  that  Gardiner 
had  been  dispatched  secretly  to  Rome ;  and  Cam- 

^— ^^^^^^-^  '    ^—  I  -  -  ■     —  -     — .-  I _   _         -  — - — — — — ^^ 

*•  Le  Grand,  v.  3.  p.  260. 

*•  Lc  Grand,  p.  266.     He  says,  to  his  court,  of  Wolsey,  *  Do  not 
afiront  him.    lie  is  vindicatif  et  do  gross  cceur.'  p.  266. 
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pegio  received  a  private  messenger  from  the  pontiff/   ch  a  p.: 
whose  orders  this  missioned  agent  appears  to  have     ^^^^' 
borne,  to  this  effect :  that  as  all  things  had  turned  out 
so  contrary  to  what  had  been  predicted,  and  as  the 
~  king  had  assured  him  they  would ;  as  the  emperor  s 
predominance  in  Naples  was  so  great,  that  the  pope 
Hras  necessarily  afraid  to  displease  him,  and  as  the 
French  forces  in  Lombardy  were  not  sufficient  to  pre* 
i^ent  the  imperial  ascendancy,  the  pontiff,  for  these 
x^easons,  forbad  the  leg'ate  to  meddle  any  further^**. 

But  the  secession  of  the  papal  mind  from  the  wishes 
«if  the  English  government  produced  as  much  resent* 
"Snent  from  that,  as  it  had  dreaded  from  the  emperor. 
3n  his  visit  to  Rome,  Dr.  Gardiner  was  instructed  to 
declare  to  the  pope,  that  if  he  did  not  order  Cam- 
pegio  to  proceed  to  the  divorce,  the  king  of  England 
would  withdraw  his  obedience^'.     Wolsey  now  per- 
ceived, that  if  his  master  failed,  his  influence  would 
cease;  anxiety  agitated  his  bosom,  and  indications 
of  diminished  power  already  appeared  and  mortified 
him*\ 

The  dangerous  illness  and  expected  death  of  the 
pope  at  the  end  of  January*',  roused  alternately, 

*  Bellay  gives  this  communication,  as  the  substance  of  what  he  had 
leanit,  and  believed  to  be  the  pope*s  message  to  Campegio.  Lett. 
35  Jan.  Le  Grand,  p.  284.  He  adds,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Flemings 
from  England  in  case  of  a  war, '  I  think  before  long,  30,000  Flemings  will 
be  pat  out.  They  are  not  very  content  with  this,  but  say  they  will  make 
die  war  this  year  so  vigorous,  that  it  shall  be  belle  chose.'  p.  285. 

*'  Bayonne,  on  28  January,  said  he  had  this  information  from  a  good 
soarce.    3  Le  Grand,  295. 

"  *  M.  Cheney,  for  having  offended  the  cardinal,  was  put  out  of  the 
court.  The  damsel  has  brought  him  back  to  it  whether  the  other  would 
or  not;  and  with  some  rude  expressions.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his 
set  begin  already  to  talk  big.'  ib.  296. 

^  On  1st  February  1529,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  wrote  to  Francis, 
'  Sire !  at  six  o*clock  this  evening  I  received  the  letters  you  were  pleased 
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hope,  fears,  projects  and  intrigues,  amid  all  the 
contending  parties.  Preparations  began  to  be  made 
by  each  to  obtain  the  election  of  a  successor  favorable 
to  his  peculiar  design  ^^.  Wolsey  again  started  in 
hope  and  effort  for  the  long-craved  honor  ^^;  but 
Clement's  undesired  recovery  suspended  all  the 
cabals,  and  doomed  the  English .  cardinal  to  irreme- 
diable disappointment. 

As  May  passed  on,  Wolsey's  alarms  increased. 
His  political  rivals,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
instilled  into  the  king  the  opinion  so  probable,  and 
with  a  due  discrimination  of  chronology  so  true,  tha^ 
be  had  not  advanced  the  new  marriage  so  much  as  her 
might,  if  he  had  chosen^.  The  letters  from  Rome  gav^ 
more  uncertainty  than  before.  And  tho  Dr.  Benne 
had  been  sent  to  intreat,  to  urge,  and  to  menace ;  ye 
the  pope,  instead  of  annulling  the  amplifying  brii 
began  to  intimate  his  intention  of  revoking  tb 
English  commission  ^^.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  the 
sent  to  France  to  obtain  its  most  authoritative  inter-— 
position,  and  to  concert  the  most  effective  measured 
to'  solicit  and  to  intimidate  against  adverse  intimi^ — 


to  send  xne,  by  which  you  apprize  me  of  the  extreme  malady  or  death  o 
otir  holy  father  the  pope,  and  therefore  order  me  to  come  to  you  with  al 
speed.'    Le  Grand,  p.  404. 

^  A  list  of  all  the  cardinals,  with  notes  as  to  which  of  them 
support  the  imperial  interest;  which  would  oppose  it;  which,  tboneutnl 
mifftt  be  cained,  and  which  were  absent,  was  then  made  out,  and  is  i 
Le  Grand,  p.  299-303.  In  this,  Campegio  is  thus  described;  <  In  tli 
conclaves  and  the  aBfairs  thence  issuing,  he  has  always  shewn  himself 
greo^rr  imperialist  than  all  the  others/  p.  301.  Wolsev  was  tfaei^foi 
either  outwitted  or  insincere  in  procuring  his  nomination  as  the  join 
commissioner. 

^  See  his  letter  of  6th  February  1528, 29,  printed  in  Burnett's  App.  1 
p.  48;  the  copy  of  his  letter  to  Gardiner  for  tliis  purpose  is  in  tlie  Br' 
tish  Museum, — Hari.  Misc.  No.  283.  Is  dated  7th  Feb.  1529.  p.  105. 

"  Bay.  Le  Gr.  29  May.  p.  313.  ^  lb.  314. 
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dation.  The  cardinal  pursued  the  court  of  Francis  cha'p. 
with  eager  requests  that  he  would  send  a  special  ^  ^ 
agent  to  remonstrate  with  the  pope,  that  if  he  re- 
fused Henry's  desire  to  accelerate  his  nuptials,  neither 
king  would  forget  his  indifference,  but  would  make 
him  repent  of  his  ingratitude ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  assure  him,  that  if  he  complied  with  their  wishes, 
he  should  dispose  of  their  wealth  and  subjects  like 
his  own  property.  The  ambassador  expressed  to  his 
court,  that  if  this  were  not  effected,  he  thought  that 
Wolsey,  such  was  his  disquietude,  would  die  from 
the  agitation  of  his  spirits  about  it^'. 

Fresh  uneasiness  disturbed  the  English  cabinet,  as 
symptoms  emerged  of  Francis  ms^ing  a  separate 
treaty  with  the  emperor.  His  mother,  and  the  em- 
peror's kinswoman,  Margaret,  had  now  planned  to 
meet  for  a  pacific  conference.  Suffolk  reported  to 
his  sovereign,  that  the  French  king  had  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  ladies  would  settle  all  points  in  two 
days  ^ :  and  Wolsey  received  the  information  with 
dismay  and  wrath,  and  intreated  the  French  minister 
to  incline  Henry  to  disbelieve  it  '^'*.  He  asked  now 
only  that  their  efforts  should  be  united  to  prevent  the 
pope  from  revoking  the  commission^'.  This  Henry 
peculiarly  dreaded.     Wolsey  wished  to  go  to  Cam- 

•  Le  Grand,  p.  321.  *  Bay.  Lett.  30  June,  p.  327. 

^  The  ambassador  remarks  to  his  court,  *  I  assure  you  be  is  in  a  terrible 
trouble,  for  op  to  this  moment  he  had  assured  his  master,  and  every  body, 
both  in  private  and  public,  that  the  interview  would  come  to  nothing, 
and  you  would  not  cio  any  thing  without  them.  Now  he  doubts,  ana 
•accuses  me  of  having  misled  him,  and  been  the  cause  that  he  has  misled 
his  master.  He  desired  me  to  see  the  king,  and  to  put  the  thing  as  not 
entirely  out  of  hope.'  ib.  327. 

'*  Ib.  p.  330.  The  bishop  mentions  how  much  Henry  had  been 
pleased  with  the  artichokes  sent  him,  with  which  he  had  made  a  great 
wast.    ib. 
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BOOK  bray  to  break  up  the  amicable  conferences  between 
I.  Louisa  and  Margaret  The  king  refused  his  con- 
sent ^^;  for  how  could  he  trust  Wolsey  on  such  mis- 
sions again  ?  New  efforts  were  made  on  the  mind  of 
Campegio.  At  the  end  of  June  he  was  supposed  to 
be  half  conquered ;  but  the  meeting  at  Cambray  in- 
fused into  his  mind  the  new  fear,  that  Francis  and 
Charles  might  agree,  and  leave  Henry  in  the  lurch} 
and  thereby  himself,  if  he  decided  to  divorce  him^'« 
Wolsey  had  therefore  no  resource  but  to  importune 
the  king  of  France  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  com-* 
pel  this  issue  from  the  cardinal  or  his  pontifical 
master,  and  to  aver  that  such  a  favor  would  make  the 
king  of  England  fall  on  his  knees  before  him  for  the 
future  ^^  But  while  all  these  intrigues  and  passionate 
solicitations  were  manufacturing  and  were  expressed^ 
a  superior  power  was  defeating  every  possibility  of 
their  success.  It  was  on  the  2 1st  of  the  same  month 
of  June,  that  Antonio  de  Ley  va  was  planning  and 
executing  that  movement  against  St.  Pol,  which 
annihilated  the  French  forces  in  Italy,  and  every  last 
hope  of  advantage  which  had  been  built  on  their 
exertions. 

The  French  troops  which  had  remained  after  the 
destruction  of  Lautrec's  army,  and  the  defeat  of 
Saluzzi  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  were  concentred 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  under  St.  Pol,  an  officer  of 
merit  and  long  service,  who  began  to  act  offensively 
in  the  spring  of  1 529,  and  directed  his  march  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  Genoa ^^     He  took  the  road  to  Lan- 

^  I^tt.  30  June  1529.  p.  333.  73  n,  p  ^^ 

'*  n>.  p.  335- 

'*  Genoa  hud  revolted  from  the  rrencli;  and  St.  Pol  attempted  tu  kur- 
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(Iriana,  about  twelve  miles  from  Milan,  and  reached    chap. 
it  on  the  2ist  of  June.     But  the  heavy  rain,  which 
fell  all  the  night,  had  so  swelled  the  little  river  he 
had  to  cross,  that  he  could  not  pass  his  artillery  over 
it*     This  fact  was  reported  in  the  morning  to  the  ex- 
perienced and  active  Antonio  Leyva,  who  was  then 
commanding  at  Milan ;  and,  tho  he  was  so  ill  as  to  be 
carried  in  a  chair  by  four  men,  that  same  evening  he 
set  off  with  all  the  troops  he  could  hastily  assemble, 
-Mid  arrived  at  the  French  camp  before  the  dawn  had 
.made  the  surrounding  objects  visible.    A  count,  with 
two  hundred  light  horse,  and  a  captain  with  as  many, 
-were  watching  the  roads  from  Milan,  and  saw  the 
foot  tracks  of  the  imperial  army,  but,  from  some 
jealousy  of  each  other,  or  mistake,  neither  followed 
the  impression,  nor  acquainted  the  general  of  the 
circumstance.     Relying  on  their  vigilance,  St.  Pol 
was  reposing  in  security,  and  supposing  no  danger 
from  their  silence ;  and  perceiving  that  the  river  had 
lessened  that  morning,  he  sent  over  it  his  baggage 
and  artillery  to  proceed  with  them  to  Pavia.     He 
remained  behind  to  extricate  a  cannon  that  had  stuck 
fast,  and  while  thus  employed,  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  Spanish  troops.     The   divisions   that  were 
marching  to  Pavia,  knew  nothing  of  the  conflict  and 
went  straight  on  to  that  city,  while  all  that  remained 
with  St.  Pol  were  broken,  confused,  and  killed  or 
taken  prisoners,  as  well  as  those  which  were  accom- 
panying the  artillery ^•.     This  disaster  extinguished 


prise  it,  and  to  capture  the  celebrated  Andrew  Doria,  who  had  recon- 
ciled himself  to  tne  emperor,  and  who  slept  in  his  palace  outside  the 
-walls.    The  eiuedition  railed.     Mem.  Bell.  p.  115.     Guicc.  1.  19. 
^  Mem.  Bell.  119,  120.    The  pope's  treasurer  at  Placeniia  sentini;- 
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BOOK,  all  the  power,  and  all  prospect  of  benefit  to  France 
^'  in  Italy :  and  the  pope  was  so  convinced  of  his  re- 
sulting helplessness,  that  he  submitted  to  an  autho- 
rity which  every  effort  had  in  vain  been  eierted  to 
overthrow ;  and  his  agent  signed  on  his  behalf  the 
yielding  articles  at  Barcelona. 

By  these  the  pontiff  conceded  Nagles  to  Charles,  on 
the  feudal  tribute  of  a  white  horse,  and  the  emperor 
was  to  make  the  pontiff's  kinsman,  Alexander  Medici, 
duke  of  Florence ;  to  restore  Cervia,  Ravenna,  Mo- 
dena,  and  Reggio  to  the  popedom ;  to  assist  it  against 
Ferrara ;  to  give  F.  Sforza  some  indemni^ ;  to  sop- 
port  the  pontiff  in  his  accustomed  authority  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  to  join  with  him  against  the 
Lutherans.  Private  arrangements  were  made  as  to 
his  conduct  towards  Henry  ^^.  By  this  treaty,  Clement 
abandoned  all  his  ambitious  designs  of  driving  the 
emperor  out  of  Italy,  and  with  them  all  idea  and 
possibility  of  affronting  him,  by  divorcing  queen 
Catherine.  Francis,  despairing  of  forcing  better 
terms  by  the  cannon  or  the  sword,  abandoned  Henry 
and  his  divorce,  the  contested  peninsula,  and  Rome  ; 
and  to  regain  his  neglected  and  suffering  children  ^*, 
appointed  his  mother  to  negociate  with  the  arch*- 
duchess  Margaret^'  at  Cambray,  that  peace  which 

mediate  tidings  to  England  of  their  defeat.  So  did  Cassalis  to  Wolsey. 
MS.  Vitell.  B.  il.p.  182.  l«8. 

^  See  their  substance  in  Herbert,  p.  276.  They  were  signed  29th 
June,  and  sworn  to  3d  July  1529.    ib.  and  see  Guicciard.  1.  19. 

^*  The  French  agent  found  them  in  a  dark  ill-furnished  chamber^ 
playing  for  their  amusement  with  little  dogs,  and  making  pictures  in  wax. 
They  had  so  much  forgotten  their  French  as  to  need  an  interpreter. 
Sandoval  Hist.  Herb.  277.  The  youngest  of  these  wore  aften\'ards  the 
crown  of  France. 

"^  The  emperor's  commission  to  his  aunt  for  this  purpose,  dated  Sara- 
gpssa,  5th  April  1529,  isiu  tlie  MS.  Qalba,  B.  9.  p.  30a ;  and  her  original 
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ambition  and  interest  had  so  long  suspended.  English  chap. 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  female  congress,  to 
promote  the  objects  of  their  government,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  national  interest""^:  and  the  meeting  of 
the  diplomatic  ladies  ended  on  5th  August,  in  the 
treaty  of  Cambray,  by  which  France  ransomed  its 
princes  for  two  millions  of  crowns'*,  withdrew  all 
its  forces  from  Italy,  and  gave  up  its  feather  of 
feudal  homage  for  Flanders  and  Artois'\  A  friendly 
arrangement  was  established  between  Henry  and 
Charles'^ ;  and  Francis  agreed  to  complete  his  con- 
tracted marriage  with  the  long-waiting  and  not  un- 
willing E^eanora,  the  eldest  sister  of  Charles.  These 
nuptials  soon  followed. 

The  effect  of  these  irretrievable  reverses,  and  of 
these  treaties  which  they  compelled,  on  Henry's  suit, 
was  immediately  displayed.  The  pope's  hesitation 
ended  with  the  commencement  of  his  despair ;  and 
on  15th  July  1529,  Cassalis  announced,  that,  at  the 

letters  to  Wolsey  from  Malines  on  aad  May,  and  to  Henry  from  Btust 
9e\a,  6th  June,  for  an  abstinence  from  war,  arc  in  the  same  MS.  p.  31 1. 
On  the  same  day,  the  English  agent  Hackett  wrote,  that  she  had  fixed 
the  day  for  the  meeting  at  Cambray.  p.  167. 

"^  In  this  Galba  MS.  are  three  commissions  from  Henry,  on  30th  June, 
to  Tunstall,  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Knight,  sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Hackett,  to  treat  with  the  imperial  ambassador,  for  peace  and  alliance, 
for  the  repaYment  of  money  lent,  and  for  commercial  intercourse  and  ad- 
justment of  complaint ;  and  others  for  treating  generally  on  peace  with 
the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  Venice;  and  separately 
with  Spain  and  France  only.  p.  188-198. 

*'  Bellay,  122-5.  Of  this  payment  400,000  crowns  were  to  dischaice 
the  emperor's  debt  to  Henry ;  to  whom  Francis  was  also  to  pay  the 
500,000  crowns  which  Charles  had  forfeited  bjr  not  marrying  Mary,  and 
50,000  to  redeem  the  golden  fleur  de  lys  set  with  diamonds,  which  had 
been  pledged.    The  receipt  for  thebe  are  in  Rymer,  vol.  14. 

"  The  Latin  treaty,  dated  5th  August  1529,  is  in  the  Galba  MS. 
p.  212,  and  has  been  printed  by  Rymer,  v.  14.  p.  326.  Herbert  gives 
the  heads  of  its  44  articles,  p.  278-287. 

"  MS.  Galba.  B.  9.  p.  204.  175.  Margaret  did  not  long  survive  this 
peace.  There  is  an  original  letter  of  Charles  to  Henry,  dated  3d  January 
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.^^j^^  instance  of  the  emperor,  Clement  had  revoked  from 
England  to  Rome,  the  judicial  investigation  of  the 
divorce '\  The  general  pacification  terminating  all 
chance  of  changes  from  military  operations,  the 
English  cabinet  began  to  deliberate  on  making  the 
parliament  the  instrument  of  pronouncing,  by  its 
omnipotent  civil  authority^',  that  annulment  of  the 
ling's  marriage  which  the  predominating  ecclesias- 
tical power  had  refused  to  establish. 

The  legates  had  so  managed  their  concurrent  pro-* 
crastination  in  England,  that  theirjudicial  court  was 
not  opened  till  28th  May  1529.     It  was  then  held 
in  state,  at  the  Black  Friars,  with  the  crosses,  pillars, 
and  axis  of  the  cardinals.     The  queen  was  called. 
She  soon  entered,  attended  by  four  bishops,  her  coun* 
sel,  and  a  great  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
She  made  her  obeisance  to  the  two  cardinals,  with, 
great  sadness  and  gravity;  and  appealing  from  them, 
as  incompetent  judges  to  the  court  of  Rome,  she 
then  departed  from  them'*.     They  sat  for  several 
days,  hearing  arguments  on  both  sides;  and  when 
the  king  came  to  them  to  request  their  decision,  the 
queen  appeared,  and  repeated  her  appeal'^.     The 
controversial  discussions  were  continued,  till  Cam— 


1531,  infonning  him  of  her  death,  ib.  234.    Mary,  the  queen  of  Iliingan'^ 
was  then  appointee!  governess  of  the  low  countries.     Ilackett,  on  13tlr 
June,  reported  his  audience  with  her,  p.  23B.  and  the  cinperor*s  instruc 
tioDft  for  her  administration,  and  to  her  privy  council;  and  his  ordinance 
for  the  {government  of  those  provinces  are  in  the  next  MS.  Galba,  B.  10. 
p.  10-18.     Henry's  directions  to  his  ambassador  there,  to  promote  amiiv 
and  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  are  in  a  rough  draft,  p.  :i6.     liis  cre- 
dentials to  Mary,  the  new  regent,  in  favour  of  Wrottcsley  and  Vaughan, 
a  draft  corrected  by  himself,  are  in  the  same  MS.  p.  38. 

•*  Le  Grand  has  printed  the  fragment  of  tliis  important  letter,     v.  33, 

p.  336. 
•*  B.  Bayonne  mentions  this  circumstance,     ib.  p.  312. 
••  Hall,  757.  •»  Ib. 
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pegio,  ia  July,  by  a  bold  adjourament  till  October,  chap. 
on  the  ground  that  the  papal  courts  at  Rome  had  ^^^^' 
such  a  vacation,  gained  a  few  months  more  pro- 
traction". In  vain  the  king  resisted,  and  his  com- 
missioned nobles  threatened  '^.  He  was  obliged  to 
wait  the  October  meeting ;  but  by  that  time  Cam* 
pegio  had  received  the  revocation  of  his  judicial 
audiority,  and  astonished  and  irritated  the  English 
king  and  court,  by  announcing  that  the  pope  had 
recalled  the  cause  to  his  own  tribunal  at  Rome.  This 
satisfied  Henry  and  the  nation  that  the  divorce  was 
hopeless  from  the  pope,  and  that  he  had  been  amused 
by  a  stage  play.  The  plans  and  dissimulations  of 
Wolsey  became  apparent;  and  when  Campegio  an-r 
iiounced  his  resolution  to  depart  from  England,  Wol- 
sey fell,  like  a  loosened  avalanche  from  its  mountain- 
summit  of  power  and  intimidation,  never  more  to 
be  dreaded  or  replaced. 


••  Hall,  758.    Sloane  MS.  No.  2495. 

*  The  duke  of  Suffolk  struck  the  table  with  his  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
*  By  the  roass !  now  I  see  that  the  old  saied  sawe  is  trae,  that  there 
never  was  legate  nor  cardinal  that  did  good  in  England.'  With  that 
saying  all  the  temporal  lords  departed,  *  leaving  the  legates  sitting,  one 
looking  on  the  other,  sore  astonished,  because  they  saw  the  temporal 
lords  depart  in  anger.'  Hnll,  258.  The  Sloane  MS.  thus  expresses 
^aflblk*6  speech  :  '  Never  any  of  your  coat  have  done  good  to  England, 
moAif  I  were  as  theking*s  majesty,  this  injury  should  not  be  unanswered/ 
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CHAP.   XXV. 
1HE  DISGRACE  AND  DEATH  OF  CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

BOOK  Xhe  first  concussion  of  the  king's  confidence  in 
^  Wolsey,  that  has  been  noticed  by  the  contemporary 
chronicler,  was  his  detected  falsehood  on  the  subject 
of  the  last  hostilities  with  Spain .  The  English  herald 
gave  to  the  emperor  in  person,  the  defiance  and  de- 
claration of  war ' ;  but  when  Henry  and  his  people 
disapproved  of  the  act,  the  cardinal  asserted  that  it 
had  been  done  without  his  orders.  Alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  the  herald  came  to  England,  and  obtain- 
ing a  private  audience  with  the  accessible  king,  pro- 
duced to  him  three  of  Wolsey *s  letters,  directing  the 
defiance.  These  incidents  could  not  but  create  dis- 
trusting recollections,,  and  occasioned  a  more  critical 
eye  to  be  turned  upon  the  conduct,  and  a  more  ready 
ear  to  be  yielded  to  the  unfriendly  censors  ^  of  a  mi- 
nister, who  was  detected  in  a  falsehood  so  palpable. 
But  the  unfavorable  impression  thus  excited,  assumed 
no  visible  activity,  till  the  revocation  of  Campegio 
to  Rome,  and  his  resolution  to  obey  it,  without  giving 

*  On  i8th  February  1528,  Clnrencieux  wrote  from  Bayonoe  to  Wolsej, 
*  The  2ad  January,  by  the  ordinnnco  of  the  king's  ambassador  and  the 
French  ambassador,  Guyennc,  king  at  arms,  and  I,  made  the  declara- 
tion of  war  to  the  emperor's  own  proper  person  ;  his  majesty  sitting  in 
a  great  hall,  in  the  siege  royal,  accompanied  with  all  the  nobles  and 
gentlemen  of  his  court/  Twelve  days  aflerwards,  the  answer  was  nven, 
with  a  chain  of  gold,  of  the  price  of  500  ducats,  to  each.    MS.  Vesp. 


C.4.  p.  331 
Hall,  745 


a 
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^he  sentence  he  bad  been  appointed  and  expected  to 
pi'onounce,  roused  the  deepest  suspicions  of  Wolsey's 
'ong  personated  duplicity,  and  produced,  irretriev- 
^IdIj,  his  actual  downfal. 

The  first  clear  indication  to  himself  and  the  ob- 

^ Irving  courtiers,  of  his  departed  influence,  occurred 

>^hen   he  accompanied   Gampegio  to  the  king  at 

^C3rafton,  where  the  foreign  cardinal  went  to  take 

I  «ave  of  Henry  ^     Expecting  to  be  received  by  the 

^^ead 'officers  as  usual,  and  to  be  conducted  to  a  pro* 

"*^ided  -  apartment,  Wolsey  was  told  that  no  -lodging 

lad  been  appointed  for  him  in  the  court ;  he  list^ed 

^^ritli  astmrishment  to  a  circumstance  so  novel ;.  but 

sir  Henry  Norris  offering  him  his  own  chamber  for 

the  time,  he  went,  deeply  musing,  thither  to  shift  his 

riding  apparel,  and  was  there  visited  by  some  noble 

friends  who  disclosed  to  him  all  they  knew  of  the 

kii^  s  di^easure.     Their  private  information  having 

enabled  him  to  frame  the  excuses  of  his  defence  for 

his  next  interview  with  his  sovereign,  he  was  led 

iato  the  presence-chamber,  where  the  lords  of  the 

oounoil  weBejBtanding  in  a  row.     He  put  off  hia  cap 

*  Mr.  Ellis  has  printed  A I  ward's  letter  to  Cromwell,  of  a^d  September 

^  599^  wbidi  describes  a  previous  inter%'iew  at  Greenwichy  on  toe  8th  of 

Mmt  moatb,  of  the  two  cardinals  with  the  king,  in  which  ho  showed  no 

^hAi^e  of  behaviour,  ▼-!•?•  307«    ^^  implies  that  rumora  of  his  dis-' 

Cafor  were  abroad.    Their  tonal  mit  to  Grafton,  as  described  by  Caven- 

^Qish,  must  have  been  subsequent  to  this.    On  18th  September,  Bayonnb 

'^rrote  to  his  court,  that  Gampegio  was  talking  of  leaving  Engfand  in  about 

twelve  days.    Le  Grand,  3.  p.  324 ;  and  on  12th  October,  added,  that 

ht  was  then  at  Dover,  p.  ^6q.    We  may  therefore  date  Campegio's 

audience  of  leave  at  Grafton,  about  the  end  of  September.     Bellay  says, 

*  bin 'supposed  that  they  will  treat  him  at  his  departure  a  little  more 

pjciaiiilj  thon  for  some  days  past  they  have  thought  of  doing,  hopins 

Mtm  chaase  from  Rome,  as  tlie  emperor  is  treating  the  pope  so  ill,  «nq 

tlmrtmi  &t  some  use-  may  yet  be  made  of  Carapegio.'    Lett.  l8tk 

8ept.p,355. 

T   3 
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BOOK  to  every  one  of  them  with  an  unusuiil  gentlenesij 
which  they  returned  with  congenial  civility.  The 
apartment  was  soon  crowded  with  persons,  who  cam6 
to  observe  how  the  king  would  receive  him\  It  was 
curiosity  gazing,  without  pity,  on  the  foundering  of 
an  intimidating  vessel.  When  his  sovereign  entered, 
lie  knelt  down  before  him ;  Henry  gave  his  hand  to 
him,  and  also  to  Campegio ;  and  then  raising  up 
Wolsey  with  both  arms,  led  him  to  a  great  window, 
and  causing  him  to  be  covered,  conferred  with  him 
in  a  long  and  earnest  communication.  The  king 
seemed  to  be  accusing  him ;  for  Cavendish  beard 
the  royal  voice  give  this  reply  to  his  answers,  ^^  How 
tan  that  be  ?  Is  not  this  your  own  hand  ?"  taking 
from  his  bosom  a  letter,  which  he  showed  him^ 
Henry  ordering  him  to  his  dinner,  Wolsey  took  this 
refreshment  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet ;  but  had 
seen  and  heard  enough  to  be  induced  in  his  cohver* 
totion  with  them,  to  intimate  a  wish  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  to  his  episcopal  residence  at 
Wiuchester.  He  perceived  that  the  storm  he  had 
dreaded  was  rising  above  the  horizon,  and  he  wished 
to  escape  its  fury  by  a  timely  retreat  But  to  be  so 
near  the  king  as  Winchester,  was  a  plan  that  did  not 
please  those  who  were  opposing  him ;  and  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  suggested  that  his  remoter  palace  at  York 
would  be  better.  "  Even  so,  as  it  shall  please  the 
king,"  was  the  subdued  cardinals  answer *. 


-1^^ 


♦  Cavendish  I .  p.  172,  3. 

'  lb,  174.  This  circumstance  suits  the  intimation  of  Campion,  that 
9MrF.  Brian  had  procare<l  from  Rome  one  of  Wolsey*s  underhand  lettera 
to  lb*  pope,  against  tha  divorce  which  he  sent  tf>  Henry*     Herb.  a6l. 

•  Cav.  175. 
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-  The  king  had  dined  that  day  with  Antie  Boleyii,    chap. 

irhose  conversation  was   not  favorable  to  the  de-  , .J^ 

dining  minister ;  and  had  afterwards  a  long  discus- 
sion with  him  alone,  till  night;  when  leaving  him 
get  a  lodging  elsewhere,  the  sovereign  ordered 
18  attendance  in  the  morning ;  but  as  that  came, 
enry,  instead  of  seeing  him,  rode  out  with  his  fa- 
orite  lady^.     Wolsey  went  to  London*  dejected  by 
liis  overthrow,   and   Campegio  towards  the   con* 
"^inent^     At  Dover  the  mistrusted   foreigner  was 
stopped  on  the  pretence  of  want  of  a  vessel,  but  in 
reality,  until  it  was  ascertained  whether  he  was  not 
carrying  off  some  part  of  Wolsey 's  collected  trea- 
sure*    But  whatever  he  had  resolved  to  transmit  to. 
Italy  had  been  taken  care  of  before '°. 

The  spirits  of  this  declining  minister  now  sank 
into  an  unmanly  despondence.  As  he  had  never 
anchored  his  life  either  on  religion  or  on  moral  prin- 
ciple, his  mind  found  no  interior  support  when  the 
sea  of  worldly  fortune  became  stormy :  experiencing 
and  exhibiting  how  differently  adversity  comes  to  the 
good  and  to  the  proud.  He  wept  like  a  woman,  and 
wailed  like  a  child".     It  is  the  prerogative  of  true 

»  Cav.  175-180. 

*  On  4th  October  Bellay  wrote,  '  I  see  evidently,  ihut  tliis  parliament 
the  cardinal  will  totally  go  down.'    3  Le  Grand,  364. 

'  Bellay  mentions  that,  *  he  was  treated  tolerably  well  at  his  de^ 
partare,  Uotli  in  presents  and  other  things/  p.  366. 

**  Bellay^  ib.  369.  Hall  says,  the  search  was  to  see  what  letters 
Wqlsey  had  sent  by  him  to  Rome.  p.  759.  This  was  one  groat  object. 
Erasmus  states  the  continental  report  that  Campegjo  had  brought  away 
*  Sotia  magnum  auri  vim,'  to  Calais,  where  the  predu  was  interceptea. 
£p.  Famil.  Ambas.  b.  p.  17. 

"  Bellay  wrote  on  17th  October,  '  I  have  been  to  see  the  cardinal. 
He  bas  shewn  me  his  case,  with  the  most  deplorable  rhetoric  I  ever  saw ; 
for  both  his  lieart  and  his  speech  entirely  failed  him.  He  wept  much, 
and  prayed  my  king  and  lus  mother  to  have  pity  on  him.    1  can  say 
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BOOK    Virtue,  to  feel  in  its  afflictioiia  those  interior  ocmso- 
^  lation»  which* give  an  immediate  compenaation  of 
sensible  felicity^     The  spirit  which  she  JBupjports,  has 
such  a  secretcon8ciousne8s,.from  her  influences,  that 
it  is  in  alliance  with  all  which  has  been  great  and 
dignified  in  past  time,  and  widi  all  which  wfll .  be- 
come so  in  the  eternity  which  is  ever  evolving ;  that 
it  rises  in  its  intellectual  happiness  above  the.  earth, 
from  which  the  visitorial  discipline  haa  loosened  it; 
tiie  inconvenient  present  lessens'  in  importance;,  die 
future  beams  more  brightly ;  the  invisible  attracts:; 
and  it  perceives,  that  by  the  consent  of  all  who 
reason,  whatever  is  immortal  and  mort.  blessed, .  be- 
comes, by  the  welUabided  trial,  its  natural  and  allot- 
ted inheritance.     Hence  no  one  .who  is  sensible  of 
the  dignifying  powers  of.  human  fortitude,  has  con- 
sidered  the  stoical  sentiment  to  be  a  rant,  that  heaven 
looks  with  sympathy  on  suffering  virtue,,  when  it  bears 
its  endurances  with  resigned  magnanimity.     But  for 
these  results  to  be  experienced,  there  must  be  fixed 
within  the  mind  an  adequate  foundation  of  moral 
principle  and  sacred  hope;  and  Wolsey  had  little  of 
either.     He  had  never  made  the  virtues  hi3  favoMd 
inmates ;  nor  their  enjoyments  his  taste ;  nor.  their 
glorious  aspirations  his  ambition.     He  had  built  hi9 
felicities  wholly  on  the  staring  world;  and 
that  began  to  hoot  and  sneer,  he  was  enraged  at  th 
mutability  which  he  had  provoked ;  and  was  morti 
fied  into  misery,  that  his  old  age  was  to  be  private 
reproached,  neglected,  and  obscure.     He  might  in 


nothing  more  striking  than  his  face,  which  has  lost  half  its  proper  sw 
Even  his  enemies  now,  tho  English,  cannot  but  compsssionate  him 
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deed  hare  obtained  the  retirement,  the  repose,  and    chap. 
the  refreshing  tranquillity,  which  the  wise  covet  as  ' 

the  best  solace  of  their  declining  years ;  peace  on 
earthy  and  soothing  prospedts  beyond  it ;  but  an 
utter  want  of  all  previous  sympathy  with  these  bless- 
ings inade  them  appear  to  him  to  be  joyless,  weari- 
some and  irritating.  He  continued  to  covet  and  to 
grasp  at  the  state  and  power  which  had  perverted, 
ttAd  were  deserting  him>  till  he  perished  under  his 
new  efforts  to  acquire  them  by  practices  which  con* 
summated  his  ruin,  from  the  alarm  they  created* 

He  went  once  in  October  to  his  tribunal,  as  chan- 
cellor, in  Westminster  Hall,  in  his  accustomed  state^ 
but  none  of  the  king's  servants  would  go  before  him 
as  they  had  done  '^.  It  was  the  last  exhibition  of 
his  theatrical  greatness.  On  the  1 7th  of  the  month, 
the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  came  to  demand 
the  great  seal  from  him'',  and  to  order  him  to  depart 
to  his  mansion  at  Esher.  He  was  weak  enough  to 
refuse  to  give  up  the  instrument  of  his  legal  dignity. 
He  received  only  severe  rebukes,  at  the  moment, 
from  the  noblemen  who  had  communicated  the  royal 
pleasure,  and  the  next  day  the  king^s  written  com- 
mands'^  He  surrendered  what  he  dared  no  longer 
withhold,  and  having  all  his  valuable  property  placed 


»  UaU,  760.  "  HalJ,  760. 

^*  Car.  181,  3.  He  delivered  up  the  seals  on  i8di  October  1529.  On 
the  19th  the  duke  of  Norfolk  announced  the  dismissal  of  Wolsey  from 
all  bis  offices,  to  the  lords,  assembled  in  the  star  chamber.  UaU,  760. 
Go  tbe  24tb,  the  great  seal  was  given  to  sir  Thomas  More,  Hall,  761, who 
4baB  accepted  the  chancellorship  with  the  full  knowlege  of  the  kiug*8 
ntoadou  as  to  tbe  divorce.  Bellay  foresaw  and  mentioned  to  his  court, 
tbtt  prieats  would  be  made  chancellors  no  more.  Lett.  22d  October. 
p'  379-  In  his  letter  of  a7th  October,  he  mentions  More*9  appointment. 
P  380. 
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on  tables  for  his  last  contemplation,  comprising  nu- 
merous pieces  of  silk,  velvet,  satin,  and  the  richest 
stuffs  ^^ ;  hangings  of  cloth  of  goid  and  tissue,  with 
othets  of  cloth  of  silver,  and  some  of  Eastern  manu- 
facture«  of  gold  thread  on  silk,  with  interwoven  fea- 
thers'^; a  quantity  of  plate,  remarked  to  be  almost 
incredible ;  the  gilt  and  the  golden  ones  set  with 
pearl  and  precious  stones  in  his  gilt  chamber,  and 
the  silver  in  his  council  chamber,  with  baskets  full 
of  old  plate,  put  under  the  tables,  as  ^^  esteemedbut 
for  broken  plate  and  old,  not  worthy  to  be  occu- 
pied '^ ;"  he  had  inventories  taken  of  every  article, 
imd  charged  his  officers  to  give  up  the  splendid  ac- 
cumulation, with  the  lists,  to  the  king  '^.     His  trea- 


^  <  Id  his  gallery  there  was  set  divers  tables,  whereupon  a  great  nuiii> 
ber  of  rich  stuffs  of  silk,  in  whole  pieces,  of  all  colors,  as  Yelvet,  satin, 
damask,  caffa,  taffeta,  grogram,  sarcenet,  and  others  not  in  mj  remem* 
brance.  Also  there  lay  a  thousand  pieces  of  fine  hoUand  clotn.'  Cav. 
iBa,  3. 

■'  Baudkyn,  which  M.  Singer  observes  to  have  been  *  derived  Inxu 
baldacca,  an  oriental  natne  for  Babylon^  being  brought  from  thoice, 
and  to  be  described  by  Do  Cange,  as  a  pannus  omnium  ditisamiu :  its 
stamen  ex  filo  auri ;  the  subtegnien,  ex  serico,  interwoven  with  plumaiio 
opere/    Cav.  183,  note. 

"  Cav.  184. 

"  One  of  the  original  catalogues  of  hix  goods,  as  kepi  by  hb  ovd 
officers,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  MS.  No.  599.     It  ocimpiei 
•40  folio  pages,  of  all  sorts  of  arras,  velvets,  carpets,  hangings,  curtains, 
silks,  rich  cloths,  linen,  beds  and  furniture  enough  to  set  up  many  a  sub- 
stantial tradesman,  besides  completing  a  nobleman's  palace.     Hu  tapes- 
try was  very  costly  and  splendid — ^in  pieces  of  seven  or  nine  yards  long* 
and  four  deep.     As  this  curious  production  of  human  art  then  took  tb0 
place  which  pictures  now  occupy  in  private  houses,  it  may  be  curious  to 
enumerate  the  subjects  of  its  workmanship.     Most  were  from  the  Scrips 
tures';  some  from  romances,  and  others  from  nature,  life  and  fancy.     O'" 
the  first  kind,  were  4  pieces  with  the  story  of  Abraham,  la  with  the  ol^ 
and  new  law,  6  of  Esther,  7  of  Samson,  8  of  Solomon,  7  of  Susanna,  ICW 
of  Jacob,  4  of  Judith,  lu  of  Joseph,  6  of  David,  7  of- the  Baptkt,  4  o^ 
our  Saviour*s  Passion,  others  on  Samuel,  Tobias,  Moses,  the  Foiiorv^ 
Son,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Madonna. 

The  subjects  (roin  romances  were,  St.  Geor^  killing  tl>e  ^Iraebn,  th 
three  kings  of  Cologne,  tlic  nine  Worthies,  Kstrugeas,  liercul«;$,Priaaiu»> 
emperor  Octavian,  and  L'Aniante  or  tlic  Komauce  of  the  lU^e. 
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sur^,  whom  he  desired  to  superintend  the  delivery,    chap. 
expressing  his  sorrow,  that  it  was  reported  he  was  ■  ^f^'^ 
about  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  Wolsey  reprimanded 
him  for  accrediting  such  a  thing:  ^^  Is  this  the  good 
comfort  and  counsel  that  ye  can  give  your  master  in 
adversity?  It  hath  always  been  your  natural  inclina- 
tion to  be  very  light  of  credit;  and  much  more  light 
in  reporting  of  false  news.     I  would  ye  should  know, 
sir  WiUiam!  and  all  other  such  blasphemers,  that 
nothing  is  more  false.    I  never  deserved,  by  no  ways, 
to^ome  there  under  any  arrest,  altho  it  has  pleased 
the  Icing  to  take  my  house  ready  furnished  for  his 
pleasure  at  this  time'^."     He  could  not  believe  the 
possibility  of  his  downfal.     He  went  in  his  barge 
by  water  to  Putney,  while  at  least  a  thousand  boats 
were  rowing  up  and  down  the  Thames  expecting  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  conducted  to  the  Tower**. 

At  Putney  he  was  cheered  by  a  personal  civility 
from  the  king,  who  sent  sir  Henry  Norris  to  him  with 

The  natural  and  imaginative  pieces  were,  the  Sun  with  his  beams; 
Hunting;  a  wild  boar;  a  Fountain  with  a  lady;  the  twelve  Months; 
Wood-hewers,  six  pieces;  Wood-wyser,  three;  Hawking  with  Women; 
Men  {Lathering  grapes ;  Fine  green  verdure,  with  small  flowers;  Running 
brmnches  of  Roses,  red  and  white;  A  Woman  harping;  Two  Children 
sared  from  drowning  by  an  Angel ;  A  Gentlewoman  playing  on  clavi- 
Gjmbals,  and  men  playing  on  other  instruments;  St.  Jerome;  The  seven 
oemAU  sins;  Pilgrimage  of  the  life  of  Man,  and  the  Wheel  of  Fortune; 
Six  pieces  of  six  triumphs.  Harl.  MS.  No.  599. 
«•  Cav.  185. 

^  Cav.  186.    Hall,  760.    This  joy,  from  those  of  whom  Cavendish 

tajs,  /  I  dare  be  bold  to  say  the  moti  pari  never  received  damage,  at  his 

hands/  makes  him  exclaim,  ^O  wavering  and  hew  fangled  multitude  f 

He  bUmes  the  English  for  desiring  alteration  of  officers,  because  those 

in  place  have  been  slowly  fed  by  long  continuance,  with  bufficieiit  riches 

«na  possessions,  but  '  they  bemg  put  out,  then  cometh  another  hungry 

and  lean  officer  in  his  place,  that  biteth  nearer  the- bone  than  the  old. 

So  the  people  be  ever  pilled  and  polled  with  hungry  dogs,  thro  their 

own  desire  of  change  of  new  officers.'  p.  186.    We  may  congratulate 

ourselves,  that  no  such  rapacity  is  attempted  or  would  be  endured  now, 

from;  the  improved  spirit  both  of  our  statesmen,  and  of  the  people. 
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BOOK  a  ring  of  gold  and  a  complimentary  message.  This 
^'  so  transported  him,  that  he  sprang  like  the  yoangest 
of  all  present  from  his  mule  unaided ;  knelt  in  Ai 
dirt  on  both  knees,  and  held  up  his  hands  for  joy. 
He  continued  in  the  mud,  while  he  expressed  his 
pleasure;  and  to  receive  the  little  present  with 
grreater  reverence,  tore  off  his  velvet  cap  by  violence, 
as  he  could  not  undo  its  knot,  that  he  might  take  it 
bareheaded.  He  could  not  have  more  expressivdy 
shown  to  what  littleness  he  had  shrunk  from  his  osten- 
tatious exaggeration.  But  his  soul  was  not  like  the 
fairy  tent  of  the  Arabian  tale,  that  from  the  nutshell 
could  expand  into  whatever  amplitude  was  required; 
The  optical  phantom,  which,  tho  enlarged  awhile  to 
obtain  the  stare  of  the  multitude,  is  still  but  a  visioB- 
ary  distortion,  that  diminishes  on  every  trial  to  the 
pettiness  of  its  focal  original,  would  seem  to  be  a 
more  appropriate  comparison. 

This  exertion  of  his  humiliating  eagerness,  so  ex- 
hausted his  strength,  that  his  footmen  could  hardly 
replace  him  in  his  saddle ;  but  he  rode  up  the  hill 
to  the  Tower  with  Norris,  that  such  a  person  might 
be  seen  to  be  his  companion ;  and  when  the  knight 
was  takmg  his  departure  on  the  heath,  he  uttered 
this  effusion  of  his  exulting  heart,  ^^  Gentle  Norris! 
if  I  were  lord  of  a  realm,  the  one  half  of  it  would  be 
an  insufficient  reward  to  give  you  for  your  pains  and 
comfortable  news.  But  I  have  nothing  left  me  but 
my  clothes  on  my  back;  therefore  take  this  small 
reward ;"  giving  him  a  little  chain  of  gold  with  a. 
cross;  "  when  I  was  in  prosperity,  I  would  not  have 
parted  with  it  for  a  thousand  pounds;  wear  it  for  my 
sake,  and  as  often  as  ye  look  upon  it,  have  me  ia 
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lemendbfance ' to  the  king's,  majesty  as  opportunity    chap. 

shall  serve! you  ^V^/Norns  left. him^  to  be  soon  called      ^^^' 

\mchy  with  this  recollection  of  his  alert  policy :  M  I 

am  sorry  that  I  have  no  token  to  :send  to  the  king; 

but  i£  ye  would '.present  him  with  this  poor  fbo!, 

Itrast  his  lughness  would  accept  him  well ;  for.  surety 

for  a  noblemen's  pleasure,  he. is  worth  a  thouQand 

poonds.'^ .  Korris  took  the  fool  with  him:  but  the 

8iBB|de  creature  had  yet  so  much  sympathy  for.iiiB 

master,  that  it  required  six  tall  yeomen  to  oyercome 

ihe  struggles  not  to  leave  his  side*  ^  The  poor  creature 

was  at  last  carried  oSy  and.  the  king  received  him 

gladly '^*.'  Where  so  much  sensibiKty  remained,  there 

mi3St  have  been  some  cultivable  intellect,  and  some 

perceptionrof  disgrace ;  and  we  can  but  wonder,  that 

persons  of  noble-  rank  could  find  amusement  in  mbckt- 

iDg,  mstead  of  consoling,  the  imbecility  of  a  degraded 

fellow4>eing,  who  must  often,  amid  his  infirmities, 

have  felt  and  mourned  the  debasement  to  which'  he 

was  cast  down,  and  the  derision  to  which^  as  if  a 

mere  petted  and  teased  animal,  he  was  subjected. 

At  Esher,  one  of  the  mansions  of  his  see  of  Win- 
ehester,  the  cardinal  remained  with  his  household 
three  or  four  weeks,  ^*  Without  beds,  sheets,  tables 
cloths,  cups,  and  dishes,"  but  with  ^'  good  provision 
of  all  kind  of  victuals,  and  of  drink,  both  beer  and 
wine,  sufficient  and  plenty."  He  borrowed  some 
''  dishes  to  eat  his  meat  in,  some  plate  to  drink  in, 
and  linen  cloths  to  occupy,"  from  a  friendly  bishop 
and  kniorht^^ 

«  CaV.  lBB-191. 

*  Cav.  J9*i,  I.    '  The  name  of  this  fool  is  said  to  have  been  Master 
Williams,  otherwise  called  Patch.*    Singefs  note,  p.  343. 
"  Cav.  19a.     It  was  on  the  ist  December  1529,  that  the  hoube  uf 
lords,  headed  by  sir  Thomas  More,  presented  to  the  king  the  44  articles 
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It  was  here  that  Cavendish  saw  Cromwell,  the 
future  Burleigh  of  Henry's  ecclesiastical  changes, 
and  who  from  the  attack  of  Rome  under  Bourbon, 
had  now  got  into  Wolsey*s  service,  leaning  in  die 
great  window,  saying  matins  to  .the  virgin  from  a 
primer,  and  shedding  tears  abundantly.  He  referred 
his  grief  to  his  belief  that  he  was  about  to  lose  all 
the  benefit  he  had  expected  from  the  cardinal  s  pa- 
tronage, from  whom  he  had  yet  received  no  promo- 
tion. This  feeling  was  too  selfish  to  be  rescued  firom 
oblivion ;  but  it  became  important  for  the  step  which 
it  suorgested :  '^  I  intend  (added  he),  this  afternoon, 
when  my  lord  has  dined,  to  ride  to  XiOhdon,  and  sp 
to  the  court,  where  I  will  either  make  or  mar  ere  1 
come  again  ^."  He  went,  and  obtaining  an  audience 
of  the  king,  suggested  to  him  the  mode  of  ending 
the  question  on  the  divorce  by  taking  the  deciding 
authority  into  his  own  hands,  and  for  that  purpose, 
to  divest  the  pope  of  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
Henry  listened  with  gratification,  and  evinced  his 
pleasure  by  appointing  the  adviser  one  of  his  privy 
councillors  *^ 

Cromwell  had  recommended  to  Wolsey  to  express 
to  his  household  his  sense  of  their  attachment  to  him, 
and  to  do  what  he  could  for  their  courage,  conso- 
lation and  patience.  They  were  assembled  for  this 
purpose.     The  gentlemen,  on  the  right  side  of  his 

of  impeachraeiit  ai^ainst  Wolsey,  which  Herbert  has  printed,  p.  266-74. 
The  ling  sent  them  down  to  the  commons,  where  Cnymwell  ablj  and 
successfully  argued,  that  whatever  had  been  his  faults,  he  could  not  be 
legally  charged  with  the  crime  of  high  treason,  ib. 

•«  Cav.  194-6. 

^  Mr.  Singer  has  mentioned  this  fact,  note  p.  195,  from  Pole's  state*' 
ment.    It  is  in  Pole's  Apologia,  p.  121,  that  he  asserts  that  Cromw^E 
advised  Henry,  *  if  the  pope  persisted  in  his  obstinacy,*  to  embrace  th^ 
occasion  of  withdrawing  himself  and  his  kingdom  from  their  servitude -tc^ 
the  Roman  pontiff.    See  Pole's  full  account,  118-123. 
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grreat  chamber;  the  yeomen  on  the  left;   and  his    chap. 
chaplains  around  him.     When  he  looked  at  them  in      ^^^ ' 
.  this  arrangement,  ^^  he  could  not  speak  to  them  for 
tenderness  of  heart ;"'  a  flood  of  tears,  from  many 
recollections  of  enjoyed  but  now  decaying  power, 
of  their  expectations  and  feelings,  and  of  his  own 
clouded  future,  burst  from  his  eyes.    Theirs  caught 
the  contagion,  till,  turning  to  the  wall  to  wipe  away 
tiie  not  unmanly,  nor  unbecoming  sensibility,  he  at 
last  addressed  them  with  the  language  and  hopes 
of  an  attached,  thankful  and  honorable  master.     He 
lamented  his  destitute   condition,  which  deprived 
liim  of  the  means  of  then  rewarding  them«    He  pro* 
mised  them  future  support,  if  his  revenues  were  re- 
stored to  him ;  and  his  patronage,  if  he  recovered 
the  power :  but  in  the  meantime,  advised  them  to 
visit  their  families  and  friends  for  a  month,  and  hoped 
by  that  time  that  the  king  would  have  extended  to 
them  the  royal  clemency.     His  chaplains  supplied 
him  from  their  own  resources,  with  the  means  of 
giving  each  of  his  yeomen  a  quarter's  wages,  and 
board  wages  for  the  month ;  and  with  this  allow- 
ance several  departed  ^^.     But  Wolsey  could  not  see 
the   destitution  of  his  state,   which  their  absence 
caused,  without  moaning  it ;  and  it  was  afler  a  long 
and  secret  consultation  with  him,  that  Cromwell  made 
&at  journey  to  London  ^^,  with  Ralph  Sadler,  after- 
wards knighted,  as  his  clerk,  which  opened  the  first 
avenue  to  his  becoming  the  prime  minister  of  Henry, 
and  the  mmn  subverter  of  the  popish  system  and  au<* 
fhority  in  England. 

"  Cav.  196-203.  ■  Cav.  203. 
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The  same  night,  amid  the  heaviest  rain  which  had 
fallen  that  year,  it  was  tinnounced  that  a  troop  of 
horse  was  knocking  at  the  outer  gat^^.  It  waa  sir 
John  Russell,  from  the  king.  Wolsey  was  waked  by 
his  gentleman  usher,  andj  throwing  his  night-gown 
over  him,  received  the  knight,  who  kneeling  to  him 
with  respectj  delivered  to  him  from  Henry  another 
ring  of  gold  with  a  turquoise  stone,  with  a  message,- 
that  he  loved  him  as  well  as  ever,  bore  him  in  fnU 
remembrance,  and  had  directed  this  visit  to  be  made 
secretly  to  him  for  his  comfort^.  The  gratified 
cardinal  ordered  his  supper  to  be  provided 'and  a 
bed.  But  Russell,  declaring  that  he  must  join  -the 
court  at  Greenwich  before  day-break,  that  hia  jonr^ 
ney  might  not  be  known,  had  a  private  conference 
with  Wolsey,  while  his  attendants  were  drying  them*' 
selves  by  the  fire,  and  taking  afterwards  a  short  re* 
past  and  rest,  hurried  bade  to  the  king^^  Thta  visit 
showed  that  Henry  had  found  no  counsellor  who 
could  replace  the  cardinal  in  his  estimation,  notwidi- 
standing  his  displeasure,  and  that  he  felt  a  vacui^ 


*■     i  •  I  ^    H  mr 


*  *  What  is  it  your  pleasure  I  should  do?'  said  the  poner  to  Cayen- 
dish.  *  Many/  quoth  1>  '  go  down  aniin  and  make  a  great  iire  in  year 
lodge  against  I  come  to  dry  them.'  I  caused  the  porter  to  let  them  all 
in  who  w€te  wet  to  the  skin,  desiring  Master  Russell  to  go  into  (he  lodgs 
to  the  fire.'    Cav.  204. 

*  '  And  sir!'  added  Russell, '  if  it  please  your  grace,  I  have  hadtlA^ 
night  the  sorest  journey  for  so  little  a  way,  that  ever  I  had  to  mj 
remembrance.'    Cav.  300. 

^  Cav.  307.  Strype  has  printed  a  letter  of  Wolsey  to  Gardiner,  frbm 
Esher,  reminding  him  that  he  had  promised  after  the  kin^  had  taken  con- 
sultation '  upon  mine  ordering,'  to  advertise  him  of  it :  'I  praV  700 
therefore,  as  ye  love  and  tender  my  poor  life,  do  so  mudi  as  to  write  cdT 
me  YOU  said  letters,  whereby  I  may  take  some  comfort *and  rest;  not 
doubting,  bat  your  heart  is  so  gentle  and  pityful,  that  haviftg  knowlMe 
in  what  agony  I  am  in,  ye  will  take  the  pain  to  send  unto  me  jour  said 
consolatory  letters.'  lie  subscribes  himself — '  with  the  sorrowAil  heart/ 
p.  135^ 
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both  in  his  business  and  sympathies,  which  none  about    chap. 
him  could  supply.     It  was  this  feeling,  which  made      ^^^' 
the  cardinals  restoration,  by  himself  an  expected, 
and  at  all  times  a  possible  event. 

It  was  one  part  of  Cromweirs  plan  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  the  Parliament  then  assembling,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  eflfort,  probably  thro  Wolsey  s  secret 
aid^  as  he  hastened  to  Esher  to  apprise  him  of  it, 
and  after  a  private  consultation,  rode  back  to  London 
to  attend  the  house  of  commons  the  next  morning''. 
The  importance  of  this  step  then  appeared  ;  articles 
impeaching  Wolsey  of  high  treason  were  brought 
in,  but  were  opposed  by  Cromwell  so  judiciously  as 
to*  be.  rejected.  This  failure  compelled  his  adversa- 
ries to  take. the  narrower  but  more  technically  legal 
ground,  of  indicting  him  on  the  statutes  called  Pre- 
munire,  for  using  his  legantine  authority  in  the  king- 
dom of  £ngland.  As  he  possessed  the  king's  licence 
under  the  great  seal  for  exercising  this  prerogative, 
be  met  it  fearlessly  by  a  confession  of  the  fact^  and 
by  an  appeal  to  the  sovereign  himself,  who  had  sanc-» 
tinned  what  he  had  done  '^. 


*^  Cav.  207,  8.  It  is  at  this  time  we  may  place  this  letter  of  the 
caidinars  to  Cromwell,  printed  from  MS.  Vesp.  p.  13,  by  Fiddes.  *  My 
own  entirely  beloved  Cromwell !  I  beseech  you,  as  ye  love  me,  and  will 
•ver'do  any  thing  forme,  repair  hither  this  day,  as  soon  as  the  parliament 
is  brokeo  up,  laving  apart  ^11  tilings  for  that  time ;  for  I  would  not  only 
oommonicate  things  unto  you,  wherein  for  my  comfort  and  relief  I  would 
h«v6  your  good,  sad,  discreet  advice  and  counsel,  but  also  upOn  the 
same,  commit  certain  things  requiring  expedition  to  you,  on'  my  behalf 
t6  be  solicited.  I  pray  yoU,  therefore,  to  haste  your  coming  hither  ia 
afore,  without  omitting  so  to  do,  as  ye  teuder  my  succor,  relief,  comfort 
^nd  quietness  of  mind.  And  thus  fare  ye  well.  From  Esher,  in  ha^te, 
nltts  aacnrday  in  the  morning,  with  the  rude  hand  and  sorrowful  heilkrC  of 
jow  assured  lover.  T.  Car.  Ebor.'  Fiddes,  356.  How  different  a 
9t]rie  from  his  former  beoring ! 

'"  Cav.  208-211. 
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The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  chief  leader  of  the  ca- 
binet in  his  disgrace,  now  appeared  to  him  with  a 
public  message  from  the  king,  and  with  a  promise 
that  his  servants  should  be  provided  for.  He  re- 
ceived the  noble  minister  with  that  respect''  which 
he  had  himself  so  punctiliously  exacted,  and  so  often 
withheld.  The  peer  dined  with  him,  and  exhibited 
on  his  part  a  reverential  courtesy '^>  but,  their  inter- 
view being  interrupted  by  the  less  pleasant  visit  of 
one  of  the  judges,  declined  to  be  present  while  the 
legal  dignitary  explained  its  purpose '^  It  was  to 
announce  the  sovereign's  pleasure  to  make  the  car- 
dinal's stately  mansion  at  Westminster  his  palace, 
and  to  have  his  formal  recognition  of  the  royal  right 
to  his  occupation.  This  intimation^  that  friendly 
recollection  and  urbanity  did  not  mean  replacement 
in  power,  stung  Wolsey  to^make  an  irritated  speech 
which  could  neither  please  his  auditor  nor  his  prince. 
'^  Master  Shelley  !  I  know  that  the  king,  of  his  own 
nature,  is  of  a  royal  stomach :  and  yet  not  willing 
for  more  than  justice  shall  lead  him  unto  by  the  law. 
Therefore,  I  counsel  you  and  all  other  fathers  of  the 


*^  The  cardinal,  with  all  his  gentlemen,  went  to  the  entry  of  the  gates, 
and  received  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  bareheaded.    Cav.  ail. 

**  When  the  water  was  brought  to  them  before  dinner,  Wolsey  called 
the  duke  to  wash  with  him,  who  declined  with  a  speech,  *  That  it  be- 
came him  not  to  presume  to  wash  with  him  any  more  now,  than  it  did 
before  in  his  glory.'  Each  washed  alone.  *  When  he  had  done,  my 
lord  cardinal  would  fain  have  had  him  to  sit  down  on  the  chair,  in  the 
inner  side  of  the  table;  but  he  refused  the  same,  also,  with  much  hnm- 
bleness.'  A  chair  was  then  placed  for  the  duke  over  againat  Wober, 
outside  of  the  table,  which  Norfolk  himttelf  '  abased  something  beneath 
my  lonl.*  p.  214. 

*  The  judge  meeting  the  duke  as  he  withdrew,  desired  him  <  to  tarrT» 
and  to  assist  him  in  the  doing  of  his  message ;  whom  he  denied,  and 
said,  *  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  message,  wherein  I  will  not 
meddle  :*  and  he  departed  into  a  chajnbcr,  where  he  took  his  rest  for  aa 
hour  or  two/    Cav.  215. 
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law,  to  put  no  more  into  his  head  than  may  stand  chap. 
with  good  conscience.  For,  when  ye  tell  him  this  .  ^^^' . 
is  the  law,  it  were  well  done  that  ye  should  tell  him 
also,  that  altho  this  be  the  law,  yet  t/tis  also  is  con- 
science ;  for  law  without  conscience  is  not  good  to 
be  given  to  a  king  in  council  '^."  Nothing  could  be 
more  just  than  this  discrimination,  but  it  was  hardly 
wise  to  provoke  others  to  recollect  how  often  he  had 
himself  forgotten  it.  The  cardinal  at  last  submitted, 
and  signed  the  unwelcome  instrument'^.  Many  of 
his  servants  were  now  gradually  removed  from  him, 
and  several  of  his  promotions  taken  away,  to  his 
visible,  but  suppressed  mortification  '*.  But  the  king 
left  him  in  possession  of  his  sees  of  York  and  Win- 
chester, and  made  him  a  liberal  donation  out  of  his 
superb  furniture''. 

At  Christmas,  as  he  became  very  sick*°,  the  king 
indly  seiit  his  own  physician  to  attend  him,  who 


»  Cav.  ai6,  7. 

"  This  instrument  is  published  by  Fiddes,  in   his  collections,  p.  224. 

*1  mentions  it,  p.  774*  '^^^  York  chapter  confirmed  the  grant,  and 
king  changed  its  name  from  York-house  to  the  <  Manor  of  Westmin- 

r .'  774.  But  as  he  did  not  find  it  large  enough  for  a  palace,  the  next 
■J^aar  <  be  purchased  all  the  meadows  about  St.  James,  and  the  whole 
^^ouse,  ana  there  made  a  fair  mansion,  and  a  park,  and  buildcd  many 
^^Ofttly  and  commodious  houses  for  great  pleasure.'  ib.  786. 

*  'There  was  no  one  day,  but  ere  ever  he  went  to  bed,  he  had  occa- 
^^ion  greatly  to  chafe  or  fret  the  heart  out  of  his  belly;  but  that  he  was 
^^.  wise  man,  and  bore  all  their  malice  in  patience.'    Cav.  320. 

*  Hall,  761.     Both  Rymer  and  Fiddes  have  printed  the  instrument  of 
^"iiis  pift.    It  comprised  3,000/.  in  ready  money ;  9,565  ounces  of  plates ; 
'^^^Jinuture  worth  oOO/. ;  80  horses;  6  saddle  mules,  worth  60/.;  and 

carriage  mules,  of  the  value  of  40/.;  fish,  salt  and  kitchen  utensils; 
3  oxen,  valued  at  80/. ;  70  sheep,  at  12/.;  and  apparel  to  the  amount 
^300/.    The  sum  of  all  is  put  at  6,374/.  5  s.  fd. 

*  This  was  probably  the  occasion  on  which  his  physician,  Augrstinus, 
19th  January  1530,  wrote  that  Italian  letter  to  Cromwell,  requiring 
edy  medical  assistance,  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  noticed  from  MS.  Titus. 

-  1.  p.  65.    Orig.  Lett.v.  2.  p.  2. 
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seeing  the  depressed  state  of  his  mind,  intimated  to 
his  majesty,  that  he  would  die  in  a  few  days,  if  he 
had  no  comfort  from  the  king  and  lady  Anne.    Henry 
commissioned  Dr.  Buttes  to  give  him  a  ring  that  had 
once  been  his  own  present  to  his  sovereign,  contain- 
ing the  king's  face  engraved  upon  a  ruby,  with  en- 
couraging  exhortations*'.     He  also  desired  Ann^ 
Boleyn  to  send  him  some  testimony  of  her  courtesy^ 
who  immediately  took  her  tablets  of  gold  from  hei 
girdle,  and  desired  them  to  be  delivered  to  him  witl 
"  very  gentle  and  comfortable  words  and  commen- 
dations *^"     The  cardinal  recovered  of  the  feverisl 
attack,  but  felt  a  dropsy  to  be  coming  upon  him,  an< 
thinking  the  air  of  Esher  too  moist  to  be  salubrious, 
expressed  strongly  his  desire  to  remove  out  of  it**. 
With  a  very  downcast  heart  he  sent  to  Gardiner, 
humbled  and  earnest  solicitation  for  this  relievinj 
boon  *^     His  revenues  from  Winchester  having  beeDCH^J 

^*  '  I  pray  you  good  Master  Buttes  I  ^o  again  unto  hiro,  and  do  joui 
cure  upon  him,  for  I  would  not  lose  him  for  twenty  thousand  pounds 
Tell  him  that  I  am  not  offended  with  him  in  my  heart,  nothing  at  all 
and  that  shall  he  i)erceive  very  shortly.     Therefore  bid  him  be  of 
cheer;  and  pluck  up  his  heart,  and  take  no  despair/    Cav.  231. 

*•  Saying,  *  Gooa  sweetheart  I  I  pray  you,  at  this  my  instance,  as  y 
love  us,  to  send  the  cardinal  a  token,  with  comfortable  words ;  and  ii 
80  doing,  ye  shall  do  us  a  loving  pleasure/    Cav.  222. 

*  Cav.  222.     lie  wrote  from  Esher  the  letter  to  Gardiner,  the  king' 


s 


any  ^^  . 

respect  had  to  my  poor  degree,   old  age  and  long-continued  service^ 

Therefore,  mine  own  good  Mr.  Secretary  and  refuge  !  now  set  to  youi     ^    ' 

hand,  that  I  may  come  to  a  laudable  end  and  repose.    Written  with  th< 

trembling  hand  and  heavy  heart  of  your  assured  lover  and  bedesman, 

T.  Car.  Ehor.'    Strype.  Eccl.  Mem.  App.  l.  p.  135. 

^  In  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  he  says,  <  My  fever  is  somewhat  assuaged, 
ond  the  black  humor  also  ;  howbeit,  I  am  entering  into  the  kalends  of  a 
more  dangerous  disease,  the  dropsy ;  so  that  if  I  am  not  removed  into 
a  drier  air,  and  that  shortly,  there  is  little  hope.'    Fiddes*  Coll. 

**  *  I  pray  you,  that  expedition  be  used. — The  delay  so  replenishes 
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suspended,  he  complained  of  inability  to  keep  up 
his  household  at  York  as  he  wished^.  ^ 

He  was  permitted,  towards  the  spring  of  1530,  to 
go  to  Richmond,  and  lodged  in  the  great  park  till 
Lent,  and  afterwards  in  the  Charter-house  there,  till 
Easter '^^.  Wishing  to  go  to  his  northern  archbishop- 
ric, he  begged  hard  for  an  additional  pension*',  and 
professed  the  departure  of  all  worldly  feelings  from 
his  heart*'.     If  this  declaration  had  been  true,  he 


my  heart  with  heaviness,  that  I  can  take  no  rest ;  not  for  any  vain  fear, 
bat  only  for  the  miserable  condition  that  I  am  presently  in,  and  likely 
to  coutioue  to  be,  unless  that  ye,  in  whom  is  mine  assured  trust,  do  help 
and  relieve  nie  therein.  Continuing  here  in  this  moist  and  corrupt  air^ 
beii^  entered  into  the  passion  of  the  dropsy,  with  loss  of  appetite,  and 
continaally  unsleeping,  I  cannot  live.  I  must  be  removed  to  some  other 
drier  air  and  place,  where  I  may  have  commodity  of  physicians/ 
Printed  from  the  original  at  Oxford,  by  Grove,  and  in  Ellis,  v.  2.  p.  7. 
and  Singer's  Cav.  a6i. 

*  *  Having  but  York,  which  is  now  decayed  by  800/.  by  the  year,  I 
cannot  tell  how  to  live  and  keep  the  poor  number  of  folks  which  I  now 
have.  My  houses  there  be  in  decay,  and  unprovided  of  every  thing  meet 
for  hottsehold.  I  have  no  money  to  bring  me  thither,  nor  to  live  with 
till  the  propitious  time  of  the  year  shall  come  to  remove  thither.  These 
diings  must  needs  make  me  in  agony  and  heaviness/ — This  also  was 
written  with  a  '  rude  and  shaking  hand.'  ib. 

*^  Joachino,  on  15th  March  1530,  apprized  Francis,  that  Wolsey  was 
dien  at  Richmond.  3  Le  Grand,  4I1.  He  was  sohciting  strongly  for 
the  French  king  to  remember  his  indigence.  Joachino,  on  11th  April, 
advises,  that  if  he  pressed  for  his  pensions,  to  answer,  '  that  your  Ma- 
jesty has  nothing  to  pay  them  with.'  p.  4 13.  Cav.  232.  7.  From 
another  of  his  letters  to  Gardiner,  from  Esher,  we  learn,  that  the  king 
permitted  him  to  retain  the  archbishopric  of  York,  but  required  the 
resignation  of  Winchester  and  St.  Albans.     Ellis,  p.  10. 

*•  *  Considering  the  short  and  little  time  that  I  shall  live  here  in  this 
world,  by  reason  of  such  heaviness  as  I  have  conceived  in  my  heart,  that 
I  may  have  some  convenient  pension  reserved  unto  me.'  He  mentions 
again  the  defective  state  of  the  mansion  at  York,  and  the  subtraction 
firom  its  revenues  of  800  /.  a  year,  by  the  act  abolishing  fines  on  testaments. 
Ellis,  p.  10, 11. 

^  '  I  desire  not  this,  for  any  mind  that  I  have  to  accumulate  good ;  or 
desire  that  I  have  to  the  muck  of  the  world ;  since  at  this  hour,  I  set  no 
more  by  the  riches  and  promotions  of  the  world  than  by  the  dust  under 
mv  foot;  but  only  for  tne  king's  honor  and  high  charity,  and  to  have 
wherewith  to  do  good  deeds,  and  to  help  my  poor  servants  and  kinsfolk.' 
ib.  p.  1 1.    As  good  feelings  often  visit  us  without  being  detained  as  per- 

U  2 
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might  have  long  enjoyed  an  honored  and  happy  old 
gge.  After  much  discussion  in  council,  a  thousand 
marks  were  granted  him  out  of  his  Winchester  reve- 
nues ^^  And  in  the  beginning  of  Passion  week,  he 
reached  Peterborough,  in  whose  abbey  he  passed  the 
solemnity  of  Easter^',  making  also  a  few  days  stay 
at  sir  William  Fitzwilliam's  in  its  vicinity'*.  But 
he  was  still  the  ancient  Wolsey,  for  tho  so  fallen, 
his  train  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons''. 

It  was  here  that  Wolsey,  walking  at  evening  in 
the  gardens  with  his  chaplain  holding  up  his  train, 
directed  him  to  withdraw,  and  while  Cavendish  took 
the  office,  inquired  anxiously  what  they  said  of  him 
now  in  London,  where  his  usher  had  lately  been. 
He  was  answered,  that  they  wondered  he  should 
have  confessed  himself  guilty  on  the  premunire,  in- 
stead of  standing  a  trial  upon  it.  He  explained  his 
political  aim,  "  My  enemies  had  made  it  the  king's 
case  against  me,  and  caused  the  king  to  take  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands  as  his  quarrel ;  and  having 
thereupon  seized  my  goods  and  possessions,  rather 
than  yield  after  that,  he  would  have  sooner  imagined 
my  utter  undoing  and  destruction,  on  which  the 
easiest  result  for  me  would  have  been  a  perpetual 
mprisonment.  It  was  therefore  better  for  me  to  do 
as  I  have  done,  than  to  stand  in  trial  with  the  king, 
for  he  would  have  been  loth  to  have  been  noted  a 
wrong  doer ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  on  my  sub- 


manent  guests,  we  may  believe  that  this  was  the  language  of  his  heart 
this  moment,  tho  a  contradicting  conduct,  within  a  few  months,  produo 
bis  final  ruin. 

«  Cav.  236-40.  "  Cav.  241-3.  "  lb.  243. 

**  Dr.  Wordsworth's  edition,  and  the  later  MSS.  have  this  addition 
circumstance.    Singer,  p.  242.     He  was  now  59  years  old.    ib. 
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mission,  the  king  had  a  great  remorse  of  conscience,  chap. 
and  would  rather  pity  me  than  malign  me.  It  was  ^^^' 
better  for  me  to  keep  still  his  loving  favor,  tho  with 
loss  of  my  good  and  dignities,  than  to  win  them  at 
the  expense  of  his  regard,  which  would  be  only 
death  *♦."  The  truth  no  doubt  was,  that  Wolsey,  who 
best  knew  what  he  had  done,  and  how  much  matter 
of  arraignment  his  sovereign  and  council  would  be 
daily  discovering  against  him,  saw  with  correct  judg- 
ment, that  it  was  his  safest  policy  to  dare  nothing ; 
to  produce  no  irritation,  but  by  submission,  sacrifices^ 
and  humility,  to  allay  general  displeasure,  and  to 
conciliate  what  attachment  it  was  possible  to  procure 
by  wiser  demeanor  and  unofFendingforbearance.  The 
king,  with  a  kindness  for  his  minister  that  does  him 
honor,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  northern  nobility, 
announcing  Wolsey's  intention  to  reside  in  his  pro- 
vince of  York,  and  requesting  their  courtesies  and 
attention  to  him  *'. 

The  cardinal  proceeded  to  Newark,  near  which 
at  Southwell,  he  made  his  station  for  the  summer  ^*, 
in  a  residence  appertaining  to  his  see  of  York.  It 
was  so  gratifying  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
to  have  their  prelate  among  them,  that  his  house  was 
soon  frequented  by  a  "  great  resort  of  the  most  wor- 
shipful gentlemen  of  the  county."  He  entertained 
them  with  the  best  cheer  he  could  devise,  and  his 
gentle  and  familiar  behavior  caused  him  to  be  greatly 
beloved  and  esteemed  thro  the  whole  country  ^\    He 


**  Cav.  349,  250. 

**  Mr.  Eliis  has  inserted  one  of  these  to  lord  Dacre,  dated  28th  March 

1530,  in  his  collection,    v.  2.  p.  1O-18. 
*•  Cav.  346-251.  ,  ^     ,. 

^^  Cav.  251.    From  Southwell  he  wrote  two  letters  to  Gardiner,  on 
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BOOK    felt  the  value  of  those  softening  qualities  and    man- 
.     ^^     .  ners  which  peculiarly  constitute  the  moral  beauty  of 
virtue.    Others  are  more  sublime  and  distinguishing ; 
but  the  kind  and  courteous  voice,  the  benign  ame- 
nity, the  benevolent  feelings,  and  the  unassuming 
conduct,  never  fail  to  awake  our  sweetest  and  most 
endearing  sympathies ;  to  connect  heart  with  heart, 
and  soul  with  soul,  in  bands  of  mutual  gratification 
and  mutual  regard ;  and  to  attest  that  interior  love* 
liness  of  character,  which  attracts  the  esteem  of  in- 
tellect and  sensibility,  with  a  social  magnetism,  that 
every  age  and  rank  feel  and  welcome,  and  usually^ 
submit  to. 

He  kept  here  a  noble  house,  with  plenty  of  mea^ 
and  drink  for  all  comers,  rich  and  poor,  and  witlm. 
ready  alms  for  the  most  necessitous.     His  compas- 
sion and  charity  were  liberally  extended  to  his  hum — 
ble  tenants.     He  became  so  altered,  as  to  exhibit 
that  familiarity  to  all,  which  he  had  before  disdained^ 
and  to  be  most  glad  when  he  found  occasion  to  d< 
good.     He  harmonised  the  quarrels  between    th< 
neighboring  gentry,  and  united  those   whom    do- 
mestic differences  had  disparted.     He  spared  no  ex- 
pense where  he  found  that  money  could  produc< 
a  pacific  arrangement ;  and  this  truly  noble  conduc""'=^ 
deservedly  purchased  for  him  the  love  and  friend- 
ship of  all  whom  it  benefited,  or  to  whom  it  wi 
communicated '^ 


asd  July  and  a5th  August;  the  first  to  request  him  to  favor  the  proves 
of  Beverley,  aiid  his  own  poor  state,  and  his  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ip 
wich.    The  second  to  ask  his  friendship  in  an  action  brought  against  hi 
for  700/.  on  a  wardship.    Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  p.  137-9. 
*•  Cav.  251,  a. 
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He  changed  his  residence  for  another'of  his  archi-  chap. 
episcopal  mansions  at  Scroby,  where  he  stayed  till 
after  Michaelmas,  ministering  many  deeds  of  charity. 
Every  Sunday,  if  the  weather  served,  he  would  most 
commonly  travel  to  some  parish  church  thereabout, 
and  repeat  his  divine  service,  and  either  hear  or  say 
mass  himself,  causing  one  of  his  chaplains  to  preach 
to  the  people.  He  would  then  dine  in  some  honest 
house  of  that  town,  where  he  distributed  alms  of 
meat  and  drink  to  the  poor,  or  of  money,  if  there 
were  not  sufficient  provision  ^^  He  found  these  to 
be  the  true  roads  to  useful  popularity,  and  to  just 
self-esteem,  which  he  had  before  missed :  and  he 
trod  his  new  paths  with  an  earnest  perseverance  that 
opened  fresh  avenues  to  happiness,  and  gave  an  ac- 
cession of  moral  improvement,  which  he  had  hitherto 
neither  known  nor  appreciated. 

It  was  a  pity  that  he  did  not  content  himself  with 
these  safe  and  pure  enjoyments ;  but  unhappily  for 
his  own  peace  and  security,  his  remaining  ambition, 
so  far  rekindled,  as  to  incite  him  to  fix  his  residence 
in  his  full  metropolitan  dignity  at  York.      He  tra- 


•.  Cav.  260.  The  extract  quoted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  from  the  State 
Booky  published  by  the  king's  printer  io  the  year  1536,  fully  confirms  the 
fiivoring  account  of  Cavendish :  '  Who  was  less  beloved  io  the  north 
than  my  lord  cardinal,  before  he  was  among  them  ?  Who  better  beloved 
after  he  had  been  there  awhile  ?  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  they  were 
turned  :  how,  of  utter  enemies,  they  became  his  dear  friends.  lie  gave 
bishops  a  right  good  example  how  they  might  win  men's  hearts.  There 
were  few  holidays  but  he  would  ride  five  or  six  miles  from  his  house,  now 
to  this  parish  church,  now  to  that ;  and  there  came  one  of  his  doctors  to 
make  a  sermon  unto  the  people.  He  sat  among  them,  and  said  mass 
before  all  the  parish.  He  saw  why  churches  were  made.  He  began  to 
restore  them  to  their  right  and  proper  use.  He  brought  his  dinner  with 
him,  and  bad  divers  of  the  parish  to  it.  He  inquired  whether  there  was 
any  debate  or  grudge  between  any  of  them.  If  there  were,  after  dinner  ho 
sent  for  the  parties  to  the  church,  and  made  them  all  one.'  Eccles.  Biog. 
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BOOK  veiled  to  this  ancient  city,  confirming  the  children 
in  the  places  thro  which  he  passed,  till  he  reached 
Cawood  castle,  within  seven  miles  of  the  civic  walls. 
Here  also  he  cultivated  the  honor  and  affection  of 
the  people  by  a  bounteous  charity ;  by  presenting 
a  plentiful  house  for  all  comers,  and  by  employing 
three  hundred  artificers  and  laborers  to  repair  the 
decayed  castle  ^ ;  but,  unable  to  resist  the  revival  ol 
his  bosom  passion,  he  prepared  to  be  installed  in  the 
minster  by  a  splendid  ceremony,  fho  less  pompous 
than  some  of  his  predecessors  by  not  walking  like 
them,  '^  upon  clodi  right  sumptuously  ;''  but  going 
on  foot  in  his  own  hosen.  Notice  of  this  intended 
solemnity  was  circulated  around  ;  and  an  abundance 
of  dainty  victuals'  was  sent  to  him  as  presents  *',  for 
ifae  banquets  which  usually  accompanied  an  archi- 
episcopal  enthronization. 

He  was  now  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  was 
peculiarly  calculated  to  recal  to  his  bosom  the  im- 
pure spirit,  which  his  preceptorial  humiliations  had 
driven  from  it.  The  rebellion  in  Yorkshire,  six  years 
afterwards,  proved  this  county  to  be  the  inflammable 
region  of  a  sacerdotal  volcano.  Its  priests  were  then 
distinguished  for  their  ignorance,  and  the  people  for 
their  superstition.  And  what  the  papal  hierarchy 
soon  found,  Wolsey's  experienced  eye  must  have  dis- 
cerned, that  as  it  contained  all  those  combustible 
materials  which  were  fitted  in  an  alliance  with  the 
papacy,  to  wage  a  formidable  opposition  or  warfare 


*  Cav.a6a. 

-  **  Cavendish  says,  the  quantity  sent  in  was  '  almost  incredible/  269. 
lo  Heame's  printed  account  of  the  inthronation  of  archbishop  Neville, 
we  see  the  magnificence  to  which  such  a  measure  might  be  extended. 
Lei.  Collect.  V. 
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against  Henry ;  it  was  just  such  a  district  as  a  new  chap. 
Becket  would  have  desired  for  embattling  the  church  ^^^'* 
against  the  king,  and  for  awing  the  crown  into  sub- 
mission to  the  tiara.  The  public  eye  saw  at  first  no 
more  in  Wolsey's  preparations  for  his  stately  cere- 
mony,  than  the  effusion  of  reviving  vanity ;  nor  in 
his  submitting  courtesies  to  all,  than  the  gratification 
of  his  appetite  for  popular  applause.  But  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  cabinet  detected  more  dangerous 
practices.  It  was  discovered  that  he  was  forming 
conspiracies  against  the  government,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  with  Rome^^,  and  a  communication  was 
made  on  the  subject  to  the  French  government*'; 
which  was  also  apprized  by  its  own  ambassador,  of 
the  unexpected  event**,  but  was  not  implicated  in 


^  We  leam  this  fact  from  the  letter  of  sir  Francis  Brian  to  the  king, 
'Written  about  aoth  November  1530.  He  was  then  ambassador  to  the 
French  court,  and  says,  '  Your  letters  under  your  signet  at  York-place, 
the  1  ith  November,  I  received  at  Blois  the  19th,  thereby  perceiving  the 
right  detestable  practices  and  conspiracies  newly  counselled  and  set  forth 
l>jr  the  lord  cardinal,  as  well  to  the  court  of  Rome  as  within  your  realm, 
expressly  against  your  most  noble  estate  and  royal  dignity/  Harl.  MS. 
Ko.  296.  p.  38. 

"  Brian  reports,  that  the  grand  master  said,  that  Francis  had  been 
^vertised  by  his  ambassador,  '  that  the  lord  cardinal  was  by  your  high- 
ness committed  in  hold,  but  what  offending  he  had  made  was  to  mm 
Utterly  unknown ;  but  the  (French)  king  said,  he  thought  he  had  well 
Knerited  bis  imprisonment/ — <  The  particulars,  I  said,  did  chiefly  concern 
presumption,  and  sinister  practices  made  to  the  court  of  Rome  for  re- 
clacing  (restoring)  him  to  his  former  estate  and  dignity,  contrary  to  his 
faith,  truth*  duty  and  allegiance/  Lett.  ib.  This  corresponds  very  much 
>nch  what  Hall  had  heard ;  <  The  cardinal  had  purchased  a  bull  to  curse 
the  king,  if  he  would  not  restore  him  to  his  old  dignities/  p.  773.  Hall 
tilso  mentions,  that  he  '  wrote  to  Rome,  and  divers  princes,  letters  in 
xvproach  of  the  king,  und  stirred  them  to  revenge  his  cause/  ib.  He 
y/fSkS  not  a  man  to  fall  passjvely. 

^  J.  Joachino,  on  lOth*  November  1530,  thus  wrote  to  the  grand 
xnaster :  *  The  lords  of  Norfolk  and  Suflblk  have  told  me,  that  they  have 
many  important  matters  against  him,  and  many  grave  accusations;  and 
«mong  these,  as  the  king  informed  me,  that  he  has  been  machinating 
cigainst  his  majesty,  both  in  the  kingdom  and  abroad,  and  has  mentioned 
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BOOK    it^.  The  English  cabinet  on  this  detection  detennined 
that  he  should  be  arrested  and  brought  to  London. 
That  his  active  spirit  should  spring  again  into  activity 
from  an  internal  energy  which  was  unhappy  while 
unemployed,  was  natural  to  a  powerful  and  much 
exercised  mind.     If  we  were  beings  of  silver,  or  had 
bodies  of  gold,  we  should  prefer  to  be  bright  and 
brilliant,  by  being  always  in  use  and  useful,  to  the 
tarnishing  state  of  indolence  and  obscurity ;  unva- 
lued, unserviceable  and  unknown.      Yet  Wolsey's 
mental  and  moral  industry  might  have  found  abun- 
dance of  paths  for  their  episcopal  beneficial  exertion, 
without  deviating  into  faction,  conspiracy  and  evil. 
But  his  pride  made  even  his  virtues  mischievous,  and 
from  his  archiepiscopal  station,  his  abilities  became 
dangerous  in  proportion  as  they  were  misdirected. 
The  public  feeling  was  in  a  feverish  state,  and  hesi- 
tation or  delay  would  have  allowed  him  to  produce 
a  calamitous  inflammation.     The  legal  visitation  was 
therefore  suddenly  made.     He  was  sitting  at  dinner, 
with  his  great  silver  cross  at  the  end  of  the  table  in 
front  of  him,  three  days  before  the  meditated  instal- 
lation, when  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  sir  Wal- 
ter Walsh  arrived  to  take  him  into  custody*^.     He 
welcomed  the  earl,  not  aware  of  his  purpose ;  but 
when  the  nobleman,  trembling  with  compassionate 
agitation,  said  in  a  very  faint  and  soft  voice  in  his 
bed-chamber,  "  My  Lord  !  I  arrest  you  of  high  trea- 
son," W.olsey  heard  him  with  an  astonishment  that 


to  nie  Tvhere  and  how ;  and  that  one  of  his  servants  had  discovered  it 
and  laid  the  accusation.     These  new  things  much  aggravate  the  old  ones. 
I  greatly  lament  his  misfortune,  but  cannot  remedy  it.'     Lett,  iu  Le 
Grand,  3.  p.  529. 
«  Lett.  lb.  «  Cav.  271-6. 
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suspended  awhile  the  power  of  speech,  nor  would  he    chap. 
believe  either  his  intention  or  authority,  till  Walsh  ,  ^!^ 
suddenly  seized  his  physician,  and  confirmed  the  dis- 
maying tidings*^.     He  submitted  to  an  evil  which 
he  could  not  resist ;  and  when  his  gentleman  usher 
entered  his  chamber  on  the  following  day,  Wolsey, 
unable  longer  to  suppress  his  emotions,  '^  fell  into 
such  a  woeful  lamentation,  with  such  rueful  terms 
stnd  watery  eyes,  that  the  flintiest  heart  must  have 
relented."  Remembering  his  followers  who  remained 
fitill  attached  to  him,  he  exclaimed,  ^'  I  have  nothing 
left  me  to  reward  them  ;  I  am  here,  their  desolate  and 
xniserable  master ;  bare  and  wretched,  without  help 
or   succor,  but  of  God  alone."     He  was  reminded 
'tJiat  he  might  yet  confront  his  enemies,  and  clear 
liiniself.     "  Yes,"  he  replied,  with  energy,  "  if  I  may 
c^ome  to  mine  answer,  I  fear  no  man  alive.     He  liveth 
:Kiot  upon  the  earth,  that  can  look  upon  this  face  and 
Siccuse  me  of  any  untruth :  my  enemies  know  that 
:ffull  well.     But  I  shall  not  have  indifferent  justice. 
.^hey  will  rather  seek  more  sinister  ways  to  destroy 

68  >» 

• 
They  sat  down  to  dinner,  but  he  eat  very  little. 
Xle  **  would  many  times  burst  out  suddenly  into  tears, 
Avith  the  most  sorrowful  words,  that  have  been  heard 
from  any  human  creature."    Heaving  a  great  sigh, 
lie  uttered  some  Latin  exclamations.     All  sympa* 
Ihised.     No  one  paused  to  consider  whether  he  had 
not  forgotten  his  manly  dignity  or  christian  resig- 
nation.    The  spectacle  of  abased  greatness  over- 
^whelmed  criticism  by  the  commiseration  which  it 

^  Cav.  378-283.  ••  Cav,  284-7. 
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BOOK    excited.     "  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  among  all  the 


I 


gentlemen   sitting  at  table  with  him*'."     Yet  our 
moral  taste  must  regret,  that  one  who  had  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  acting  so  grand  a  part  in  the  sigh 
of  all  Europe,  did  not  fall  like  the  setting  sun,  witlu^ciii 
a  majesty  correspondent  to  the  character  he  had  bee 
assuming. 

Three  thousand  persons  assembled  to  see  him  take: 
away  from  Cawood ;  not  as  in  London,  to  exult 
his  humiliation,  but  to  bless  and  pity  him^*'.     H 
asked  where  he  was  going,  "  Forsooth,  sir!"  an 
swered   Cavendish,    "  but  to   Pomfret"     He 
startled,  and  exclaimed,  ^'  Shall  I  go  to  the  castle, 
and  lie  there  and  die  like  a  beast^'?"  as  if  remem- 
bering how  many  had  suffered  violently  in  that  place. 
•He  was  taken  to  lord  Shrewsbury's  at  Sheffield  Park, 
where  lie  stayed  eighteen  days,  yet  with  such  piteous  ^^-^ 
lamentations,  that  the  earl  strove  to  console  his  grief, 
by  assuring  him  that  the  king's  letters  still  spoke 
favorably  of  him.     This  representation  encouraged 
him  to  solicit  Shrewsbury  to  procure  permission  for 
him  to  make  his  defence  before  Henry  in  person, 
and  his  noble  keeper  promised  to  intercede  with  the 
king  for  this  purpose^*. 

But  shortly  after,  he  complained  at  dinner  that 
something  lay  upon  his  breast  as  cold  as  a  whetstone. 
He  retired,  and  became  worse;  Cavendish  found 
him  sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery,  upon  a 


"  Cav.  288. 

y  *  They  cried  all  with  a  loud  voice,  God  save  your  grace !  The  foul 
evil  take  all  them  that  hath  taken  you  from  us.  We  pray  heaven  that 
a  very  vengeance  may  light  upon  them/  *•  Thus  they  ran  crying  after 
him  thro  the  town  of  Cawood.    They  loved  him  so  well.*    Cav.  390. 

"  Cav.  293.  w  Cav.  395-9. 
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chest,  with  his  beads  and  staff  in  his  hands.     He  en-    chap. 
quired,  "  What  news  ?"     The  tidings  which  had  just 
arrived,  were,  that  sir  William  Kingston  was  coming 
with  twenty-four  of  the  guard  to  conduct  him  to  the 
king.     "  Master  Kingston !"  said  he,  rehearsing  his 
name   once  or   twice;   then   striking  his  thigh,  he 
breathed  a  great  sigh.     His  disturbing  complaint,  a 
bilious  relaxation,  increased.     He  remembered  that 
Kingston  was  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  he 
foreboded  the  worst  catastrophe.     At  last  he  uttered, 
**  Well,  as  God  will,  so  be  it.     I  am  subject  to  for- 
tune, and  to  fortune  I  submit  myself.     I  am  ready 
%o    accept  such  ordinances  as  God  hath  provided 
for  me.     There  it  must  end.     But  where  is  master 
Kingston  ?"     This    officer    soon    approached,    and 
!kneeled  with  much  reverence  to  him.     "  Kingston!" 
said  Wolsey,  "  I  pray  you  stand  up,  and  leave  your 
Icneeling  unto  a  very  wretch,  replete  with  misery ; 
not  worthy  to  be  esteemed,  but  for  a  vile  abject, 
-utterly  cast,  cast  away  without  desert^^"     This  was 
Xhe  language   of  overwhelmed  despair,   not  of  re?d 
liumili^.     He  did    not   feel   that  he  was  what  he 
described,  but  that  his  worldly  fortunes  were  in  that 
c?ondition,  and  he  was  mortified  and  exasperated  to 
£nd  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  retrieving  them. 
**  Therefore,  good  master  Kingston!    stand  up,  or 
I  v^rill  myself  kneel  down  by  you."     The  great  con- 
stable rose,  and  delivered  to  him  an  assurance  from 
liis  sovereign  of  continued  good  will  and  favor,  but 
bidding,  "  as  report  has  been  made  unto  him,  that 
ye  have  committed  against  his  royal  majesty  certain 

73  Cav.  303-8. 
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heinous  crimes,  which  he  thinketh  to  be  untrue,  yet 
for  the  ministration  of  justice,  and  to  avoid  all  sus- 
picion of  partiality,  he  can  do  no  less  than  to  send 
for  you  to  your  trial:  mistrusting  not  but  that  by 
your  truth  and  wisdom,  ye  shall  be  able  to  acquit 
yourself  a^inst  all  complaints  and  accusations,  fiut 
you  will  take  your  journey  towards  him  at  your  own 
pleasure,  as  he  commands  me  to  be  attendant  upon 
you  with  due  reverence,  and  to  see  your  person  pre- 
served from  all  damage  and  inconveniences  that 
might  ensue."  Wolsey  replied,  "  If  I  were  as  able 
and  as  lusty  as  I  have  been  but  of  late,  I  would  not 
fail  to  ride  with  you  in  post,  but  I  am  diseased  with 
a  flux,  that  maketh  me  very  weak  ^*."  The  shock  to 
his  mind  at  such  a  sudden  change,  from  the  medi- 
tation of  a  stately  installation  to  a  prison  and  a  trial, 
augmented  his  bodily  malady.  All  the  night  was 
passed  in  its  exhausting  attacks,  and  he  was  too 
feeble  to  move  the  next  day.  But  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing they  journeyed  to  Leicester  Abbey,  tho  at 
divers  times  he  was  likely  to  have  fallen  from  his 
mule.  He  was  received  most  honorably  at  the  con- 
vent; but  his  true  remark,  "  Father  abbot!  I  am 
come  hither  to  leave  my  bones  among  you,"  made 
earthly  state  little  better  than  a  mockery.  Kingston 
led  him  up  stairs,  but  mentioned  afterwards  that  he 
had  never  carried  so  heavy  a  burthen  before^*.  The 
debilitated  cardinal  could  hardly  support  himself  to 
his  bed,  on  which  he  was  immediately  laid,  declining 
every  hour. 

This  was  Saturday  night.     On  Monday  morning, 


'*  Cav.  309.  75  lb.  310-13. 
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as  the  wax-lights  illumined  his  face,  his  assiduous    chap. 
attendant  saw  from  its  expression,  that  the  hand  of     ^^^'* 
death  was  upon  him.     But  Wolsey  had  sight  enough 
to  remark  a  shadow  upon  the  wall  by  his  bed  side, 
and  asked  who  was  there,  and  the  hour.  He  was  told 
it  was  past  eight :    "  Eight  of  the  clock !"  he  uttered, 
repeating  it  several  times,  "  that  cannot  be  eight  of 
the  clock !  eight  of  the  clock !  nay,  nay  !"  at  last  he 
added,  "  it  cannot  be  eight  of  the  clock,  for  by  that 
time  you  will  lose  your  master.     My  time  draweth 
near,  that  I  must  depart  out  of  this  world ^^"     His 
chaplain  here  desired  that  he  might  be  asked  if  he 
would  not  be  confessed,  and  put  in  readiness,  towards 
God,  whatsoever  should  chance.     The  friendly  in- 
quiry unexpectedly  roused  an  emotion  of  displeasure. 
*^  What  have  you  to  do  to  ask  me  any  such  question," 
quoth  he,  and  began,  adds  Cavendish,  "  to  be  very 
angry  with  me  for  my  presumption."     The  chaplain 
thought  it  his  duty  to  interfere  in  his  own  person,  and 
talked  with  him  in  Latin  till  he  was  paciBed  ^^.    This 
extraordinary  excitation  at  such  a  moment  seems  to 
bear  the  unhappy  interpretation,  that  he  had  attended 
too  little  to  religion  to  feel  its  consolations,  and  now 
shrunk  from  it  as  a  topic  of  alarm  and  perturbation. 

A  message  here  from  the  king,  who  was  not  aware 
of  his  condition,  that  he  should  mention  what  had 
become  of  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  he  had  met 
with  at  Cawood,  was  communicated  to  him.  He 
explained,  that  it  was  not  public  money,  but  loans 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  his  friends ;  he  said  it 
should  be  produced  ^^.     It  had  probably  been  pro- 

"^  CaF.  313.  f^  lb.  314. 

f*  <  Master  Kingston !  I  will  not  conceal  it  from  the  king.     I  will  de- 
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BOOK  vided  to  be  spent  in  those  preparations  for  his  day  oi 
state,  or  in  the  practices  which  had  brought  down 
upon  him  this  last  blow  from  the  arm  of  accusing 
power.  Poor,  misjudging  Wolsey !  if  he  had  con- 
tinued to  live  with  retiring  simplicity  in  his  disgrace^ 
he  might  have  been  left  unmolested,  if  not  forgotten. 
But  to  attempt  to  emerge  into  the  splendor,  infla- 
ence  and  power  of^a  popular  metropolitan,  made  it 
so  likely  that  a  dangerous  Thomas  a  Becket  might 
revive  in  his  ambition,  that  the  government  deter- 
mined to  abase  him  before  he  had  fully  placed  him.-^ 
self  in  the  capacity  of  political  annoyance. 

He  swooned  away  frequently  that  night,  and  was 
obviously  dying.     As  the  morning  dawned,  he  asked 
for  meat.     There  was  none  ready;  he  chided  the 
negligence.     "Ye  be  the  more  to  blame,  because 
you  should  always  have  some  meat  for  me  in  readi- 
ness to  eat,  when  my  stomach  serveth  me.     I  pray 
you  get  me  some,  for  I  intend  this  day  to  make  me 
strong,  that  I  may  occupy  myself  in  confession,  and 
make  me  ready  to  God."     What  he  wished  was  or- 
dered; he  eat  a  little  chicken,  and  confessed.    A 
better  frame  of  mind  came  upon  him,  and  to  King- 
ston's  friendly  inquiries,  he  answered,  "  Sir,  I  tarry 
but  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  to  render  unto  him 
my  simple  soul  into  his  divine  hands."     The  con- 
stable, who  did  not  believe  his  danger,  expressed 
that  sentiment.     "  Master  Kingston !  my  disease  is 
such,  that  I  cannot  live ;  I  have  a  flux  with  a  con- 

clare  it  you  ere  I  die.  Take  a  little  patience  with  me  I  pray  you.*— 
*  Well,  sir!  then  I  will  trouble  you  no  more  at  this  time,  trustioe  that 
ye  will  shew  me  to-morrow/ — *  Yea,  that  I  will,  for  the  money  is  safo 
enough,  and  in  an  honest  mnn*s  keeping,  who  will  not  keep  one  penny 
from  the  king/    Cuv.  317. 
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tin.'&aal  fever ;  this  is  the  eighth  day,  and  if  ye  see  in    chap 
no  alteration,  there  is  no  remedy  but  death ^'." 
gston  opposed  his  apprehensions.     ButWolsey, 
collecting  his  strength,  made  his  last  address,  "  If 
1   lusid  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the 
kiin^,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey 
l&stirs.      Howbeit,   this  is  my  just   reward  for  my 
•viroirldly  diligence  and  pains  to  do  him  service,  only 
to   satisfy  his  vain  pleasure,  not  regarding  my  godly 
d^aty**."     It  \vas  a  singular  self-delusion  that  he 
should  have  here  forgotten  that  he  had  sought  to 
g"r^itify  the  king  only  to  obtain  power,  property,  and 
li^ixuries   for  himself.      He    continued  to   express 
strongly  his  sense  of  the  king's  sturdiness  of  resolu- 
tion, in  pursuing  what  pleased  him ",  as  if  he  him- 
^^If*  had  been  less  impi-acticable  towards  others.     He 
t>ec|\aeathed  a  special  request  to  Henry,  to  *•  have  a 
^^8r"l»nt  eye  to  depress  this  new  pernicious  sect  of 
Lutherans,  that  it  may  not  Uicrease  within  his  domi- 
ti^onsthro  his  negligence'*;"  a  remarkable  instance 
of  ^Persecuting  spirit  at  that  moment,  in  a  man  to 
^^om  religion  had  been  so  little  a  matter  of  con- 
science or    practice.     He  continued   to  inveigh  at 
gireat  length  against  the  reformers  *',  instead  of  think- 
^'^g  of  his  own  errors  and  of  the  new  certainties  that 

^  Cav.3i7-»9 

lb.  3»0.     One  of  WoUey's  great  defects  was,  t)iat  he  had  none  of 

tjjHt  moiety  of  wisdom  which  Charron  calls  preud'  hominie.    *  This  (says 

^^  moralist)  without  prudence,  is  ot'teu  folly  and  indiscretion.     But  pru- 

^*ice,  without  preud*  hororoie,  becomes  nothing  but  finesse.    True  wia- 

fP^  unites  both/    Wolsey  abounded  in  the  prudence  which  he  termed 

J*^    *  politic  handling/  but  had  no  idea  of  preud*  horomie,  or  the  moral 

?^^or  of  a  gentlemanly  and  cultivated  mind;    hence  he  was  always 

*^^8sing,  and  rarely  acting  uprightly. 

•Ub.  321.  "  lb.  331. 

,     ^  His  invective  occupies  three  pages  in  the  report  of  it  by  Cavendish 

^6d.  hist.  vol.  II.  X 
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were  awaiting  him,  till  his  power  of  utterance  began 
to  cease.  His  last  words  were,  *^  Master  Kingston ! 
farewell !  I  can  no  more,  but  wish  all  things  to  faa^ 
good  success.  My  time  draws  on  fast — I  may  iiot 
tarry  with  you. — Forget  not  what  I  have  said ;  when 
I  am  dead,  you  will  peradventure  remember  nly 
words  much  better."  With  these  sounds  his  speech 
faltered,  his  tongue  failed  him,  and  his  ey^  lost 
their  vision  and  became  fixed.  His  Saviour's  pas- 
sion was  then  mentioned  to  him ;  the  extreme  unction 
hastened^  the  service  for  the  dying  recited:  and  a* 
wdjlcv's  *^®  eighth  hour  was  sounding,  his  spirit  had  quitted 
t>«»th,  «9  its  material  frame"*.  To  the  surprise  of  his  dressings 
attendants,  and  unknown  to  them,  a  penitential  shirt 
of  hair  was  found  next  his  body  under  one  of  yerf 
fine  hoUand  linen.  As  there  was  nothing  in  hia  visi- 
ble  life  which  looked  like  self-mortification,  we  may 
suppose  this  to  have  been  used  rather  as  an  amulet 
of  calculating  superstition,  than  as  an  humbling  act 
of  secret  devotion ;  like  that  of  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador in  the  last  century  at  Paris,  who  swallowed 
every  morning  a  verse  of  his  Koran,  printed  on 
satin,  and  rolled  up  like  a  pill,  as  an  efficacious  ad- 
justment of  his  religious  concerns.  All  the  next  day, 
Wolsey  was  placed  in  a  coffin  of  wood,  open  and 
bare-faced,  that  every  one  might  be  certain  of  his 
death;  and  in  the  evening  was  carried  down  into 
the  church  by  torch  light,  where  the  funeral  orisons 
were  sung,  mass  chanted,  and  the  corpse  interred  '*. 
The  king  regretted  his  loss  with  a  visible  regard,  but 
with  no  depth  of  personal  sensibility  '*. 

**  Cav.  325.  M  cav.  326,  7. 

*  Cavendish  being  sent  for  found  the  king  in  the  park,  shooting  at  the 
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We  may  concede  to  Calvin,  that  every  one  has  a    chap 
IcJng  in  his  mind :  and  Wolsey,  with  the  proud  and  ,   ^^^' 
c^lomineering,  may  allege  that  he  only  displayed  more 
c^OQspicuously  than  others,  vrhat  all  that  is  human 
^)08se8S.     But  to  disguise,  is  to  repress ;  and  he  that 
"depresses  an  infirmity,  not  only  renders  it  less  offen- 
isive,  but  by  his  efforts  to  make  it  invisible,  half  sub- 
dues, however  secretly  he  may  caress  it.     No  one 
Tenerates  another's  self-majesty,  and  the  sobering 
criticism  of  time  at  last  compels  us  to  abate  that  self- 
idolatry  which  the  observing  ridicule  without  mercy, 
and  which  no  one  tolerates  beyond  his  own  per- 
sonality.    Mankind  love  to  disappoint  the  exactor 
of  their  applause,  and  bestow  it  most  freely  when 
least  solicited.     It  is  the  natural  that  permanently 
pleases,  and  our  artless  virtues  are  always  our  best. 
Hence  Wolsey  derived  neither  merit  nor  reputation 
&om  his  theatrical  demeanor  and  factitious  state.    He 
was  great  in  nothing  in  which  he  labored  to  be  so'^. 

HNUidf ;  and,  awaiting  his  leisure,  fell  into  a  reverie,  as  leaning  aeainst 
a  tree.  Suddenly  be  was  clapped  on  the  shoulder :  it  was  by  Henry, 
who  8^  he  would  finish  his  game  and  then  talk  with  him.  He  saw  the 
fovereign  afterwards  in  a  niglit  gown  of  ru^et  velvet,  furred  with  sables, 
■od  was  examined  by  him  alone  for  an  hour  on  divers  weighty  matters 
concerning  Wolsey.  The  king  wished  he  had  lived  rather  than  to  have 
had  ao/XX)  /.  This  was  the  extent  of  his  concern.  But  he  desired  Caven- 
dish to  mention  to  no  one  where  the  1,500  /.  was  deposited,  probably  to 
keep  it  firom  his  craving  courtiers,  enforcing  his  charge  of  secrecy  with 
this  remark ;  *  Three  may  keep  counsel  if  two  be  away.  If  I  thought 
diat  my  cap  knew  my  counsel,  I  would  cast  it  into  the  fire  and  bum  it. 
For  your  truth  and  honesty  ^ou  shall  be  one  of  our  servants,  and  in  that 
room  with  us  that  ye  were  with  your  old  master.'    Cav.  329,  330. 

^  One  of  the  most  laudable  things  in  WoUey  was,  the  formation  of 
Ipswich  college;  and  his  plan  for  its  studies,  which  yet  remains,  show 
what  he  devised,  though  tne  resentment  against  him  was  extended  to  this 
institution.  He  divided  the  scholars  into  eight  classes :  the  1st  was  to 
study  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  with  an  *  apertissima  et  elegantissiiua  vo« 
ds  pronunciatioue,'  a  wise  provision  for  forming  a  pleasing  elocution  to 
which  to  little  atteotion  has  oeen  paid :  ad,  to  s[^ak  Latin,  and  to  trans- 
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But  it  will  be  a  never-dying  credit  to  his  memory ,. 
that  from  the  humble  shed  of  a  poor  butcher  in 
country  town,  he  rose  to  an  intellectual  eminenc 
and  vigor  which  surpassed  most  of  his  contempo 
rarieSy  tho  weakened  in  their  effect  by  his  prou 
egotism.     But  his  ascendancy  was  distinguished;  i 
was  like  the  atoms  of  the  soiling  charcoal,  that 
little  value,  becoming  by  wise  combinations  and 


dual  arrangement,  the  resplendent  diamond  whicfaK 
every  eye  admires.  Such  examples  shine  in  the  his— 
tory  of  mind,  with  an  inviting  persuasion  to  all,  to 
themselves  the  gems  of  intellect  they  praise.  Whar- 
one  soul  has  been,  all  souls  have  the  possibility  o*^ 


late  into  it  some  common  subject  that  was  neither  useless  nor  fooli 
•nd  to  read  Lilly's  carmen  monitorum,  or  Cato's  precepts,  '  forman 
oris  Sp^ti^iy*  pursuing  still  his  care  for  a  graceful  articulation  :   ^,  .£so] 
and  Terence :  the  fourth  class  was  to  study  Vii^l,  'the  prince  of  all  th 
poets,  whose  majesty  of  verse  it  will  be  useful  to  recite  with  a  good  sc 
norous  voice.*    On  the  5th  class,  a  kindness  and  wisdom  appear  that  w 
should  hardly  have  expected  from  so  proud  a  man ;  '  V^  admonisj 
particularly,  that  tender  youth  be  not  affected  by  severe  stripes,  or  b 
threatening  countenances,  or  by  any  species  of  tyranny.     By  their  ii 
juriout  effects  the  alacrity  of  the  mind  is  either  extinguished  or  blunte 
*11iis  dais  should  use  Ciceru*s  selected  epistles,  than  which  no  other  see 
to  Ui  to  be  more  proper  to  give  a  rich  copiousness  of  phrase,  nor  to  L. 
•asirr  or  more  serviceable/  The  6th  class  should  begin  history  in  Sallos' 
or  Cvsar;  the  Syntax  of  Lilly  may  be  added,  and  the  defective  and 
ammmlous  verbs  occasionally  marked.    The  7th  class  should  assiduousli 
study  the  opistlcs  of  Horace,  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses,  or  his  Fasti,  com — 
iM>siug  now  and  then  a  poem  or  an  epistle.     They  may  turn  some  vers 
into  prose,  or  convert  prose  into  the  prosody  of  verse.    That  the  min_ 
may  l>e  relaxed,  some  liberal  play,  worthy  of  letters,  should  be  allowed. 
In  nil  tho  studies  pleasure  should  be  so  intermingled,  that  the  bad  ma 
think  them  a  sport,  not  a  labor.    They  should  not  be  wearied  by  t 
long  raodinc,  nor  exhausted  by  immoderate  competition.     For  the  8t 
diisi,  the  higher  precepts  of  grammar.     The  figures  in  Donatus,  tb 
oleganco  of  Valla,  or  some  ancient  authors  of  the  Latin  tongue,  shoul 
ho  studied.     Explain  the  parts  that  need  it ;  thus,  in  narrating  a  comedy 
of  Trr(*nce,  dissert  a  little  on  the  life,  genius  and  elegance  of  the  authoi^ 
and  tho  use  of  comedies,  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  words,  thei 
novelty,  clyinolog>' ;  the  order,  tropes,  and  rhetorical  ornaments.' 

Strype's  App.  v.  1.  p.  140-3. 
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l)ecoining,  and  most  may  be,  if  they  will  form  the  c  ha  p. 
resolution,  and  use  the  proper  means.  Each  has  the  ^J^21 
choice  before  him  of  being  the  jewel  or  the  clod. 
The  age  we  are  treating  of,,  repeatedly  showed  the 
humblest  social  condition,  and  the  greatest  penury, 
to  be  no  barriers  against  either  mental  or  moral  ad- 
vancement; and  it  will  be  always  our  own  fault,  if 
we  prefer  sordidness  to  glory,  ignorance  to  illumi* 
nation,  and  extinction  to  immortality. 
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CHAP.    XXVI. 

THE  EMPEROR'S  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  POPE  AT  BOLOGNA 
^HENRY  CONSULTS  THE  FOREIGN  UNIVERSI1IES— CATHE- 
RINES  STEADY  CONDUCT  — THE  KING'S  REMONSTRANCES 
TO  THE  POPE,  AND  PROCEEDINGS  TO  LESSEN  HIS  POWER 
IN  ENGLAND— HENRY'S  MEETING  WITH  FRANCIS  AT  BO- 
LOGNA— MARRIES  ANNE  BOLEYN—HER  CORONATION  — 
THE  POPE  VISITS  FRANCIS  AT  MARSEILLES  —  ABOUTION 
OF  THE  PAPAL  SUPREMACY  IN  ENGLAND. 

BOOK  Public  disputations  were  held  in  the  papal  con- 
sistory at  Rome,  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April  1529,  at  which  the  English  envoys  attended 
and  argued' ;  but  they  were  only  the  scenes  of  an 
artificial  drama,  to  occupy  time,  and  to  be  doing  no- 
thing, with  dignified  gravity  and  plausible  formality. 
The  art  of  trifling  decorously,  in  order  to  procrasti- 
nate an  undesirable  decision,  was  practised  with  a 
patience  and  subtlety  that  have  never  been  exceeded ; 
and  if  Charles  had  not  hurried  the  actors*,  the  harm- 
less tragi-comedy  would  have  outlasted  Catherine. 
But  the  emperor  resolved  on  a  meeting  with  the 
pope  at  Bologna,  to  receive  his  imperial  crown,  and 
to  settle  the  arrangements  which  he  wished  to  esta- 
blish with  the  papacy,  while  it  was  subjected  to  his 
power. 

•  See  the  description  by  Drs.  Bennett,  Kame  and  Bunner,  in  their 
ftrtters  from  Rome  of  sBtli  March  and  29th  April,  in  Burnet,  v.  2. 

».  i6a-i73. 

*  Ttiey  end  with  saying,  *  the  pope's  holiness  will  hear  us  no  further 
n  tie  consistory,  saying;,  that  the  part  adverse  will  not  abide  the  dispu- 
laziiiBK  nor  come  into  the  same/  ib.  172. 
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On  the  downfal  of  Wolsey,  in  October  1529,  the  chap. 
duke  of  Norfolk  became  the  prime  minister  of  the  ^'^^'^* 
English  cabinet',  with  sir  Thomas  More  as  the  lord 
chancellori  and  bishop  Gardiner  as  the  state  Secre- 
tary, till  Cromwell  succeeded  to  that  office.  One 
of  their  first  measures  was  to  watch  the  intended 
interview  at  Bologna;  and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
Anne's  father^  was  appointed  to  be  there,  and  to 
obtain  all  that  could  be  extracted  from  either  Clement 
or  the  emperor. 

Charles,  after  the  pope's  submission  at  Barcelona, 
sailed  thence  to  Genoa,  with  a  royal  train  and  at- 
tendant army';  and  placing  his  powerful  forces  in 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  Ley  va,  proceeded  gra- 
dually to  Bologna^.  He  had  changed  his  family's 
ancient  costome  of  long  hair,  by  cutting  off  his  own  ^; 
while  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  met  him  with  beards 
peculiarly  long'.  Clement  received  him  on  an  high 
raised  throne,  with  his  triple  crown  on  his  head;  and 
Charles  alighting  from  his  horse,  ascended  the  steps, 
and  kissed  the  papal  foot',  which  the  pontiff  returned 

*  Bellay*!  Lett.  32d  October,  Ap.  Le  Grand,  3.  p.  377.    *  In  his  ab- 
sence the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and,  above  all,  mademoiselle  Anne/    ib. 

*  He  had  been  recently  created  to  this  new  title. 

*  He  left  Barcelona  28th  July  1529,  and  arrived  at  Genoa  the  13th 
Jkngust,  witli  8,000  soldiers.    Sandoval.  Herb.  288. 

*  He  entered  this  citj  5th  November  1539.    Herb.  289. 
V  The  real  cause  of  this  chanee,  a  pain  in  his  head,  was  concealed  by 

the  pretext  of  a  vow  for  his  safe  passage.  Herb.  288.  Tlie  great  under 
lip  of  the  race  of  Burgundy,  ib.  289,  could  not  be  taken  from  his  fea- 
tsrety  And  has  marked  the  house  of  Austria  to  our  own  times. 

*  Herb.  290,  from  Dr.Croke's  letter. 

*  Ib.  290.  How  this  arrogant  ceremony  was  felt,  even  by  a  clergy- 
smn,  several  years  before  Luther  beean  to  preach,  we  may  infer  from 
ibe  bishop  of  Durham^  remarks  in  his  sermon  on  it,  of  1538.  '  The 
Inshop  of^  Rome  offereth  his  feet  to  be  kissed,  shod  with  the  shoes  on. 
1  saw  myself,  beiug  then  present,  thirty-three  yean  ago^  when  Julius 
«tood  on  his  feet^  and  one  of  his  chamberlains  held  up  his  skirt,  because 

X4 
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by  a  salute  on  the  imperial  cheek.     Their  political 
discussions  were  finally  arranged  on  the  213d  Decern* 
ber»  in  perfect  amity ;  for  while  Clement  stniggled 
for  all  that  he  could  peacefully  obtain,  be  was  care- 
ful not  to  provoke  his  military  master '^     The  Eng- 
lish ambassadors  pressed  their  sovereign's  suit  fo 
the  divorce.     But  after  intimating  to  lord  Wiltshire 
his  repugnance  to  receive,  in  such  a  case,  a  party  so 
interested  as  himself,  the  emperor  declared  bis  res 
lutibn  to  agree  to  nothing  but  what  legal  justic 
should  recognise.     The  earl  replied,  that  he  attende 
not  as  a  father,  but  as  his  sovereign's  minister:  an 
that  no  ill  humor  from  his  Spanish  majesty  woul 
prevent  the  execution  of  what  Henry  intended" 
7he  pope  was  more  courteous  in  manner,  but  no 
more  favorable  in  conduct.     He  told  the  bishop  o 
Tarbes,  who  had  so  materially  contributed  to  begi 
the  dislocating  question,  and  who  was  attending  th 
meeting  as  the  minister  of  France,  that  he  shouIdK:'^ 
have  been  content  if  Henry  had  accomplished  hia^  -Ss 
new  marriage  by  the  legatees  dispensation,  or  by  any^^  J 
other  way,  which  did  not  involve  his  authority  o 


it  stood  not,  m  he  thought  with  his  dignity,  that  he  should  do  it  hira — 

self,  that  bis  shoe  might  appear,  while  a  nobleman  of  great  age  did  proi 

trate  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  kiss  his  shoe ;  which  he  statelyi^L^'*^ 
suffered  to  be  done  as  of  duty.     Mcthought  I  saw  Cornelius  the  centu         "**" 
rioQ  submitting  himself  to  Peter;  but  I  saw  nut  Peter  there  to  take  biiL 
up^  and  bay,  <  I  am  a  man  as  thou  art.*  Bxtract  in  Strype,  v.  1.  P.5J9. 

'**  Cliaries  seeing  that  it  would  attach  the  Italian  mind  more  steadily 
to  him,  and  disappoint  Francis,  restored  Sforza  to  tlie  dukedom  of 
Milan,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  lands  he  hud  granted  to  his  generals,  .^ 
the  marquis  de  Gunsto,  and  Antoine  Leyva,  and  retaining  the  important  ^* 
fortresses  awhile  with  his  garrisons.  Herb.  290.  But  Sforza  was  then 
very  ill,  and  the  pope  was  in  great  fear  of  his  dying.  Tarbe*s  LtU. 
p.  3% 

"  The  bishop  of  Tarbes  communicated  these  ctrcumstanecs  to  Frauds, 
in  his  letter  of  27th  March  1530.    Ap.  Le  Grand,  p.  401. 
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diininish  his  power  '^.  Beyond  this  he  made  no  ad-  chap, 
vance ;  and  the  emperor,  after  waiting  to  receive  the  ^^^^' 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  brought  from  Milan  on 
2  2d  February,  and  the  imperial  one  of  gold  from  the 
pope,  two  days  iifterwards,  on  his  birth-day'',  which 
Clement  put  on  widi  a  well  acted  satisfaction,  re-? 
turned  in  the  spring'^  to  his  own  dominions,  leaving 
no  hope  to  Henry  of  any  sanction  from  the  papal 
chair,  or  the  imperial  acquiescence.  By  this  coro- 
nation, the  pontiff  bent  not  only  his  own  neck,  but 
the  popedom  also,  to  that  yoke  which  Rome  has 
never  since  been  able  to  shake  off.  No  cabalistic 
art,  nor  intellectual  subtlety  has  restored  that  myste- 
rious spell  which  the  duke  of  Bourbon  destroyed, 

^  In  the  same  letter,  Tarbes  mentions,  that  the  pope  had  more  than 
three  times  stated  this  sentiment  to  him.  p.  400. 

**  Herb.  291.  The  emperor  was  first  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman 
canon,  and  then  of  a  deacon;  an  old  form  of  the  papacy,  established 
wbeo  in  its  full  domination,  that  on  the  gi'eatest  solemnity,  the  emperor 
might  appear  in  the  habit  of  the  lowest  of  the  sacred  orders,  to  learn 
that  priests  and  bishops  were  above  him.  Bum.  l.  p.  133.  Charles 
sobnutted  to  an  antiquated  custom^  which  he  had  reduced  to  a  non- 
entity. 

**  Tarhes  remarked,  '  the  pope  tried  to  shew  the  most  joyous  anima- 
tion in  eiving  him  the  sword,  and  putting  the  first  crown  on  his  head ; 
bat,  (adds  the  prelate)  I  think  he  never  performed  a  ceremony  that  so 
cot  him  to  the  heart;  nor  from  which  less  good  will  result  to  him.'  Lett. 
25tb  February,  ib.  p.  386.  This  spring  is  described  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly beautiful  by  cardinal  Bembo,  in  his  elegant  letter  to  Clement 
on  bis  return  from  Bologna,  dated  Padua,  7th  Apnl  1530.  '  While  your 
^holiness  has  been  these  last  days  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  among  so 
many  lords  and  great  men  whom  none  now  alive  has  ever  seen  together 
before,  and  has  placed  on  the  head  of  Charles  5,  the  rich,  splendid  and 
honored  crown  of  the  empire,  I  have  been  residing  in  my  little  village^ 
where  I  have  thought  on  you  in  a  quiet,  and,  to  me,  dear  and  delicious 
solitude.  1  have  found  the  country  above  the  usage  of  any  former  years, 
ifom  the  long  serenity  of  these  gliding  months,  and  bv  the  sudden  mild- 
ness of  the  air  already  quite  verdant  and  the  trees  in  lull  leaf.  Even  the 
fines  have  deceived  the  peasantry  by  their  luxuriance,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  prune.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  at  this  time  so 
beautiful  a  season.  Not  only  the  swallows  but  all  other  birds  that  do 
not  remain  with  us  in  the  winter,  but  return  to  us  in  the  spring,  have 
made  this  new  and  soil  and  joyous  sky  resound  with  their  charming 
melodies.  I  could  not  therefore  regret  your  festivities  at  Bologna/  I^ett. 
Caid,  Bembo,  p.  19. 
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BOOK  As  a  ^^  magna  nominus  umbra/'  it  still  remains,  striv- 
ing in  vain  to  convert  shadow  into  substantiality; 
but  the  talisman  cannot  be  recomposed.  As  soon  as 
the  papal  see  was  clearly  discerned  by  the  observing 
^^  like  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  to  Philippize,  it  los^ 
with  its  moral  character,  its  mental  feiscinatioii.  No 
Austrian  Emperor  has  since  sought  a  coronation  from 
ike  Pope.  It  is  thus  that  human  fallacies  prevail,  but 
to  disappear ;  while  all  that  is  truth  and  virtue  never 
pass  away.  Time  is  ever  separating  these  from  their 
perishable  companions ;  and  by  always  surviving  their 
opponents,  the  useful  and  the  true  are  continually  in^ 
creasing,  both  in  quantity  and  in  dominion,  tho  in 
varying  ratios,  in  every  quarter  of  the  human  globe. 
The  next  great  step  taken  in  1530  on  the  divorce 
was  to  submit  the  case  to  the  most  celebrated  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  those  of  England, 
for  their  opinion.  The  pope*s  declaration  to  Gkurdi* 
ner,  before  noticed,  of  his  own  inabili^,  from  defect 
of  knowlege,  to  judge  of  the  disputed  question  ", 
made  such  a  consultation  advisable.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished universities  of  France  and  Italy  alike 
thought  the  marriage  so  contrary  to  both  natural  and 
divine  law,  that  no  papal  dispensation  could  autho* 
rize  it  '*.     Other  doctors  expressed  opposing  senti^ 

M  See  before,  p.  ai6. 

>*  The  foreign  opinions  agidnst  the  marriage  are  printed  in  Boniet^ 
V*  S.    The  university  of  Paris  declared  such  nuptials  to  be  prohibitei^ 
by  both  natural  and  divine  law,  and  that  the  pope  could  not  oispeiise  a 
such  a  case.  p.  131.    The  university  of  Orleans  thought  such  a  marriagi 
to  be  an  infraction  of  the  divine  law,  thu  permitted  by  the  pope.  p. 

Angers  declared  such  a  matrimony  not  permitted  by  divine  or  nui 

law,  even  with  a  dispensation,  ib.    fiourges,  that  natural  law  pfoktliit>S4L-^^ 
what  the  divine  had  forbidden,  and  that  no  human  authority  could  aJtei 
it.  p.  133 ;  and  Thuulouse,  that  neither  by  natural  or  divine  law  cool 
any  marry  his  brother's  widow,  nor  could  the  pope  abrogate  such  oblip 
tions.  p.  134.    The  Bologna  faculty  of  theology  asserted  sncb  nuptwJt 
to  be  execrable,  and  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  heaven,  nor 
could  the  pope  dispense  with  it ; '  qui  tamen  fere  omnia  pottH.'  p^  195. 
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ments'^.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  after  much  discus-  S/l^r^* 
sion,  equally  condemned  it'^  The  pope  and  emperor 
had  exerted  themselves  to  counteract  these  decisions, 
and  had  threatened  the  persons  who  should  subscribe 
to  them  ^.  These  opinions,  with  an  accommodating 
proposal,  were  communicated  to  Catherine  by  the 
cabinet,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  have  influenced 
her  conscientious  sensibility. 

At  the  first  rise  of  the  scruple,  they  might  have 

alarmed  her ;  but  the  three  years  discussions  had 

Yoused  too  many  female  feelings  and  worldly  inte- 

:re8ts  in  and  about  her,  to  let  either  moral  delicacy 

or  religious  principle,  in  its  solitary  purity,  decide 

her  conduct.     She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  adhere 

to  her  marriage,  and  to  act  firmly,  but  mildly,  on  her 

determination.     Her  answer  to  the  council  lords  ex* 

pressed  this  resolute  spirit :  ^^  I  am  a  woman,  and 

lack  wit  and  learning  to  answer  these  opinions.    But 

I  am  sure  that  neither  the  king's  father,  nor  my  father, 

^mdoa  gave  a  similar  opinion^  p.  137.  The  Lutheran  divines  pronounced 
the  uiarriage  repugnant  to  divine^  natural  and  moral  law.  p.  1 38.  See 
^90  Rymer,  v.  14.  and  Hall,  775-80. 

'^  The  MS.  Vitell.  B.  13,  contains  several  letters  and  documents  about 
the  answers  obtained  from  Italy.  On  18th  June  1530,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
Ailk  stated  to  Montmorency^  that  Henry  had  learnt  that  56  doctors  at 
^Hiris  bad  been  for  him,  and  only  seven  a^unst  him ;  but  to  bis  surprise, 
^and  in  tlieir  opinions  as  transmitted,  36  opposing  him,  and  only  22  on 
^118  aide.  He  thought  this  change  suspicious  of  some  adverse  inBuence. 
4Liett.  Ap.  Le  Grand,  p.  472. 

**  Burnet  has  printed  the  king's  letters  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and 
^be  account  of  these  proceedings  thereon,  in  his  v.  6.  p.  25-36.   By  Buck- 
master's  letter,  it  appears  that  the  king  at  Windsor  conversed  himself 
with  some  of  the  beads  of  Cambridge  upon  it.  p.  30. 

'*  Dr.  Stokely,  on  13th  June,  stated  tne  pope*s  opposition  at  Bolc^a ; 
and  Dr.  Croke,  in  his  letter  of  22d  June  1530,  both  Clement  and  the 
emperor's  threatening  others.  On  31st  August,  he  also  wrote,  *  Cssar, 
by  threats,  prayers,  money  and  sacerdotal  influences,  terrifies  our  friends 
and  confirms  bis  own.  Uis  ambassador  at  Padua  declared,  that  if  this 
GooduMon  against  the  marriaee  should  take  effect,  many  of  the  greatest 
ninces  of  Christendom  would  be  disinherited,  or  deemed  illegitimate/ 
bfrb.301. 
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BOOK    would  have  condescended  to  our  marriage,  if  it  had 
L_?;:_/  been  judged  to  be  unlawful.    As  to  your  saying  that 
I  should  put  the  cause  to  eight  persons  of  this  realm, 
for  quietness  of  the  king's  conscience,  I  pray  heayen 
to  send  his  grace  a  quiet  conscience ;  and  this  shall 
be  your  answer,  that  I  say,  I  am  his  lawful  wife,  and 
to  him  lawfully  married,  altho  not  worthy  of  it;  and. 
in  this  point  I  will  abide  till  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
was  privy  to  the  beginning,  have  made  a  final  ending 
ofit^." 

The  greatest  effect  of  these  foreign  determinations 
was  on  the  lords  and  commons  in  Parliament,  for 
whose  satisfaction  they  were  perhaps  principally 
taken.  These  important  bodies  were  so  impressed 
by  them,  that  in  July  they  addressed  an  earnest  letter 
to  the  pope,  stating  the  judgment  of  the  foreign  aca- 
demies, and  their  own  anxiety  to  have  a  msde  heir 
to  the  crown,  and  therefore  soliciting  from  him  that 
annulment  of  the  existing  marriage,  declared  by  so 
many  of  the  learned  to  be  unlawful,  which  would 
admit  a  valid  one  to  be  solemnized^'.  Clement  being 
still  in  dread  of  the  emperor,  returned  a  refusing  an- 
swer ** ;  but  to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty, 
and  preferring  expedience  to  principle,  suggested  to 
the  English  ambassador  that  he  might  permit  Henry 
to  have  two  wives*' :  a  proposition  which,  altho  pro* 


»  Hall,  P.7B1. 

'*  Rymer,  14.  p.  405.  It  is  dated  30tli  July  1530,  and  signed  by  arcb- 
bishop  Wareham  and  VVolsey;  by  4  bishops,  a  dukes,  2  marquises,  13 
earls,  28  barons,  23  abbots,  and  11  knights  and  doctors  in  parliameot, 
and  thus  represented  the  feelings  of  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  England. 
Herbert  copies  it,  with  their  names,  p.  303-6. 

"  See  Clement*s  answer  of  27th  September  1530.  Herb.  307-311. 

^  Lord  Herbert  has  printed  this  curious  letter  of  Cassalb  to  the  king^ 
dated  Rome,  iBth  September  1530.  The  English  minisler  says,  ^  Lately 
the  pope,  secretly,  as  a  thing  of  which  he  thought  higMy*  proposed  to 
me  a  condition  of^this  sort ;  that  he  might  grant  to  your  majesty  to  hava 
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>osed  by  a  pope  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  spiritual    chap. 
Dfallibility,  would  neither  content  a  christian  con-     ^^^^' 
cience,   nor  give  security  to  the   succession  to  a 
thristian,  throne. 

While  the  pope  remained  with  the  emperor  at 
Bologna,  he  obliged  his  irresistible  master,  by  issuing 
in  order  commanding  Henry,  during  the  process,  to 
treat  Catherine  as  his  wife,  and  forbidding  him  to 
marry  any  other**. 

It  is  impossible  and  would  be  unjust  to  withhold 
our  sympathy  from  the  hardly-used  and  unoffending 
Catherine.  With  a  gentle  magnanimity  that  never  fal- 
tered ;  with  an  high  sense  of  her  personal  and  family 
honor,  which  no  persuasions  could  induce  her  to 
forego ;  with  a  generous  affection  for  Henry  that  his 
new  attachment  did  not  provoke  her  to  diminish ; 
and  with  an  humility  of  spirit  and  feeling  which 
gave  her  that  true  dignity  of  soul,  which  every  heart 
feels  and  bows  to ;  she  continued  to  assert  mildly, 
the  validity  of  her  marriage,  and  to  await  the  deci- 
sion of  the  only  authority  on  earth  that  princes  and 
subjects  had,  until  that  time,  resorted  to  for  the 
determination  of  such  disputes. 

If  there  be  any  point  on  which  she  deserves  our 
blame,  it  was  on  the  delicate  subject  of  the  consum- 
mation of  her  marriage  with  prince  Arthur ;  her  de- 
nial of  this  was  made  as  soon  as  she  knew  of  its 
effect  on  the  scruple  *',  but  after  the  evidence  that 


two  wives.  To  this  I  said,  that  I  would  not  undertake  the  province  of 
writing  to  the  king  about  such  a  thing ;  hecause  I  was  ignorant  whether 
he  couldy  by  that,  satisfy  your  conscience,  which  your  majesty  desired 
chiefly  to  exonerate.'  Herb.  p.  302.  Le  Grand,  in  his  history,  refers  to 
this  as  to  an  authentic  document,  v.  i.  p.  79. 

.  •*  This  was  dated  7  th  March  1530,  and  is  printed  by  Le  Grand,  v.  3. 
p.  44^3* 
*  See  before,  p.  153. 
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BOOK  was  adduced *^9  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that^-^^ 
I'  .  she  was  not,  on  that  question,  induced  to  aflBrm  what^-^-^ 
she  knew  to  be  untrue.  It.  may  also  be  added,  that^-^^^^ 
as  the  discussions  advanced,  imperial  and  Roman  .tf^L^< 
advisers  seem  to  have  urged  her  into  a  behavior's <^  ^ 
that  corresponded  less  with  her  former  equanimity*',-'^'*  * 
But  in  praising  her,  we  must  not  forget  the  decorous  ^tf^^^ 
conduct  of  Henry,  l^he  opinions  of  the  universities  ^-^i 
led  the  wisest  men  in  the  kingdom  to  think  that  their'9 
nuptials  had  been  wrong,  tho  the  English  ladies  felt^ 
the  question  differently,  but  the  king  publicly  la— ^^^-^ 
mented  the  circumstance^^.  He  ^^  made  no  manner'^r^c 
of  mirth  or  pastime  as  he  was  wont  to  do.  He 
and  resorted  to  the  queen  as  he  was  accustomed, 
diminishing  nothing  of  her  estate,  and  much  loved^> 
and  cherished  their  daughter  Mary,  but  he  wouldE>f  J( 
not  come  to  her  bed*^"  He  continued  this  respect-^.^^- 
ful  conduct  to  her,  till  the  1 3th  July  1531,  when  h 
left  her  at  Windsor,  and  never  saw  her  again '^ 

She  was  again  urged  to  acquiesce  in  the  divorce  £ 
her  final  answer  was,  '^  I  am  the  king's  true  wife^ 
and  to  him  married ;  and  if  all  doctors  were  dead^ 
or  law  or  learning  far  out  of  men  s  minds  at  the  tim 

"  See  the  substance  of  the  depositions  of  some  of  the  first  penont 
rank  and  office,  iu  Herbert,  p.  242-5. 

"^  We  may  infer  this  change  from  the  allegations  addressed  to  her  b; 
the  king's  advocate,  and  yet  preserved  in  MS.  Vitell.  B.  12.  Tbej  c 
her  with  exhorting  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  dance  and  pastime  ; 
iiot  retaining  her  pensiveness  in   her  countenance  or  apparel; 
shewing  herself  too  much  to  the  people;  beckoning  her  head  and  s 
at  them,  different  from  times  past,  and  encouraging  and  reioiciiig  in 
exclamations  and  obloquy  agamst  the  king.    They  state,  that  from 
drcomstances  his  majesty  began  to  thuik  he  was  in  danger  of  his  Jiie, 
and  therefore  must  witlidraw  from  her  company ;  nor  could  he  let  the 
princess  be  with  her.    MS.  ib.  64.    The  suggestion  of  her  taking  the  TeU 
was  to  be  revived,  if  occasion  should  offer.    It  was  not  in  human  nature 
for  such  a  subject  to  be  long  on  foot  without  some  mutual  exasperation. 

=•  Hall,  780.  »  Ib.  »  Ib.  781. 
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0f  our  marriage^  yet  I  cadnot  thmk  that  the  court  of   chap. 
Rome  and  the  whole  church  of  England  would  have  ^  ^^y- . 
consented  to  a  thing  unlawful  and  detestable  as  you 
eall  it     Still  I  say  I  am  his  wife,  and  for  him  will 
I  pray'V 

Hiat  the  first  idea  of  divorcing  her  was  exceied- 
ingly  unpopular  in  the  year  1527,  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  Wsikefield  sufficiently  assures  us  '^.  fiut 
llie  discussions,  after  it  had  become  a  public  topic 
c^  consideration,  and  the  favoring  opinions  of  so 
krge  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  of  England 
and  Europe,  had  greatly  changed  the  sentiment  of 
die  male  portion  of  the  English  population.  Yet  the 
combined  opposition  of  the  pope  and  emperor  made 
h  a  dangerous  subject  of  state-agitation.  The  king 
and  his  government,  to  alter  the  pontifical  resolution, 
had  put  every  conceivable  motive  into  operation,  that 
was  likely  to  rouse  Clement  into  a  personal  activi^ 
in  lus  favor.  Wolsey,  after  he  had  become  really 
earnest  for  the  divorce,  had  early  warned  the  pope 
of  the  heavy  evils  that  would  follow,  if  he  should 
frustrate  the  king's  expectation".  By  his  own  letter^ 
two  months  afterwards,  to  the  pontiff*,  the  cardinal 
apprised  him,  that  if  Henry  should  be  driven  to  seek 
his  own  remedies,  he  would  diminish  and  degrade 
the  papal  authority  and  jurisdiction'^;  and  as  the 
spring  advanced,  ordered  the  English  ambassadors 

»  ■  ■  ■  ^Mi^— ■  III      ,    I     I  ——— 

«  Hall,  782. 

"  He  says,  *  if  the  people  should  know  that  I,  which  began  to  defend 
tbe  kine's  cause,  not  knowing,  &c.  should  now  write  against  it^  surely  I 
aiioiild  be  stoned  to  death/    Eras.  App.  a8. 

"  Of  these  *  gravia  melia,'  Wolsey  in  his  letter  of  5th  December 
15279  ordered  the  English  envoys  to  remind  the  pope.  See  it  in  Bur- 
net, App.  19. 

**  '  Sedis  apostolica  auctoritatem  et  jurisdictionem  imminuendi  et 
vilipendendi/    Lett,  to  Clem,  loth  February  1528.    Bum.  ib.  29. 


^ 
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BOOK    to  threaten  Clement  that  if  he  revoked  the  cause  to 
Rome,  the  king  and  nobles  of  England  would  "  un- 
doubtedly decline  from  the  obedience  of  the  see  apos- 
tolic'*."    The  king,  a  month  afterwards,  directed  a- 
similar  intimation  to  be  mad  e'^  which  was  expressed 
to  Clement  in  person'^,  who  lamented  an  evil  whick^cili 
he  was  unable  to  prevent'* ;  and  yet  such  were  th( 
imperial  importunities'^,  that  he  chose  to  issue  th< 
deciding  order,  recalling  Campegio,  with  a  faint  di 
claration  that  so  just  a  thing  ought  not  to  have  beei 
deferred  so  long^.   All  these  warning  menaces 
to  stimulate  the  pope  to  provoke  the  emperor^s 
sentment,  and  to  endure  its  consequences.     Whei 
he  found  no  arm  in  Europe  strong  enough  to  save^^  '^ 
him  from  feeling  their  personal  evils,  he  intimatedE^d 
his  helpless  situation,  and  yielded  to  its  exigencies'^  - 
Compelled  by  the  emperor's  augmenting  preponde- 
rance to  submit  to  his  dictation,  he  became 


*  See  his  letter  from  Richmond^  of  21st  May  1529,  printed  in  Burnet^ 
V.  a.  p.  104-9. 

"  See  his  letter  of  23d  June  to  Dr.  Bennett,  Ap.  Burnet,  79. 
this,  in  his  letter  to  Vannes,  of  1st  December  1528,  Henry  had  ordej 
a  similar  intimation  to  be  made  to  the  pope,  that  he,  his  nobles  an 
realm,  would  withdraw  their  devotion  and  obedience  from  him.  ib.  p.  48.1* 

**  See  his  letter  of  2 1st  May  1529  from  llichmoud,  printed  inBumet^^ 
V.  2.  p.  104-9.  Bennett's  answer  from  Rome,  of  9th  July,  states,  tha^^  -•' 
he  had  warned  the  pope,  that  if  he  avoked  the  cause,  it  would,  *  without^^  ^ 
jromedy,  alienate  his  majesty  and  realms,  with  others,  from  the 
and  obedience  of  the  see  apostolic* 

**  To  this,  his  holiness  most  heavily,  and  with  tears,  answered  and 
said,  *  that  now  he  saw  the  destruction  of  Christendom,  and  lament 
that  his  fortune  was  such,  as  to  live  to  this  day,  and  not  to  be  able  to 
remedy  it.'  ib.  118. 

•  Bennett  added,  *  If  your  grace  saw  the  importune  labor  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  emperor  and  Ferdinando  you  would  marvel.  I  promise 
your  grace  they  never  cease.'  ib.  119. 

^  The  pope's  letter  to  Wolsey,  of  I9lh  July  1529,  in  Burnet,  ▼.  2. 
p.  119. 

*^  On  31st  May  1529,  Clement  in  his  epistle  to  Wolsey,  lamented  the 
Impediments  which  prevented  him  from  gratifying  the  king :  On  the  8tb 
July,  signified  that  he  could  not  comply  with  Henry *s  request ;  and  ten 
days  afterwards,  notified  his  league  with  the  emperor.  These  pap^l 
letters  are  in  Vitell.  B.  1 1.  p.  138. 
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of  Henry's  displeasure,  and  issued  his  bull  of  com-    chap. 
mand,  that  he  should  recal  his  queen,  and  dismiss     ^^^^ 
Anne  Boleyn  from  his  court**. 

The  king  made  an  earnest  remonstrance,  and  one 
of  his  last  appeals  to  the  pope  on  the  long  litigated 
topic*'.    Reminding  him  that  he  had  not  only  disre* 
yarded,  but  even  derided  the  interference  of  Francis, 
a.iid  the  intercession  of  the  English  peers,  he  tells 
tlie  pontiff  that  his  acts  proved  that  he  had  bent  all 
l^is  will  to  the  emperor's ;  by  his  nod  he  was  now 
^^ovemed;  his  decision  he  obeyed.  Whatever  Henry 
^uked,   the  first  consideration  always  was,   that  it 
should  not  displease  Charles.     He  did  not  answer 
^according  to  the  prudence  of  his  own  mind,  but  as 
^"Caesar  was  inclined.     But  the  common  father  and 
good  shepherd  ought  to  discharge  his  duty  accord- 
mg  to  what  was  good  and  just,  and  to  act  plainly, 
simply  and  openly.     Instead  of  that,  he  had  adopted 
a  system  of  intimidation  against  all  who  should  op- 
pose bis  partial  opinions  or  orders ;  and  such  was 
the  conspiracy  he  was  patronising,  that  even  the  let- 
ters of  the  English  government  could  not  pass  safely. 
Henry  charges  the  pope  with  having  declared  that 
his  cause  was  most  just,  and  yet  as  sanctioning  his 
ambassador  in  expressing  a  contradicting  falsehood, 
hy  telling  Francis  that  it  was  against  all  law  and 
reason.     He  calls  upon  Clement  to  conduct  himself 


^  This  instrument,  dated  from  Rome,  25th  January  1532,  is  printed 
in  Herbert,  p.  332-4. 

*  Bomet  has  printed  this  letter,  vol.  6.  p.  36-41.  Pallavicini  mentions, 
that  the  king's  earnest  letters  to  the  pope  that  the  cause  should  be  com- 
mitted to  judges  in  Britain,  were  rend  in  the  Vatican  senate,  on  22d 
December  1530.  This  may  refer  to  the  one  above  alluded  to  in  the 
teit. 
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BOOK  according  to  the  precepts  of  nature;  according  t 
justice ;  with  due  regard  to  the  laws  and  preroga 
tive  of  the  English  crown,  and  with  equitable  impar 
tiality ;  and  requires  that  the  matrimonial  cause  b 
decided  by  no  court  beyond  the  English  dominions** 
But  the  pope  now  took  none  of  these  points  int 
consideration.    He  let  two  motives  only  govern  him  ; 

a  dread  of  provoking  against   him  the   emperor  »**"a 
power,  and  a  desire  of  preserving  his  own ;  and 
he  could  not  subdue  Henry  into  an  obedience 
these  interests,  he  soon  conceived  against  him 
implacable  resentment  for  endangering  them.  . 

The  first  offensive  attitude  assumed  by 
against  Rome  was  not  till  six  months  after  the  pop^^  e 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  emperors  arms  at  Bo-  -^• 
logna.  But  instigated  by  some  new  devices  tha^-^t 
were  pursuing  agaiiisthim,  Henry  then  issued  a  pro—  -*• 
clamation,  forbidding  any  person  to  purchase 
Rome,  or  to  publish,  any  thing  prejudicial  to 'hi 
regal  prerogative,  or  to  the  hindrance  of  his   pur 


**  Thnt  the  real  mind  of  the  French  court  or  cabinet  was  not,  ani 
more  than  IIenry*s  at  that  time,  in  favor  of  the  pope  or  of  his  despodsnT 
the  political  expediency  withheld  it  from  an  ahruption  of  its  power,  W( 
roay  infer  from  some  part  of  the  remarks  of  the  admiral  or  cliief  ministet 
of  France,  to  sir  William  Paget,  in  April  1535.  Paget  thus  report! 
the  conference  to  the  king: — *  As  for  the  bishop  rf  RomCy*  auoth  I,  'if  be 
sue  to  be  restored  to  my  master's  favor  again,  I  think  it  will  be  bard  fbi 
him  to  obtain  it,  for  virtue  and  vice  cannot  stand  together  in  one  predii 
ment.'  *  Call  you  him  vice,*  quoth  he,  *  He  is  the  very  devil,  I  tnisl 
once  to  see  his  confusion.  I  have  began  to  pick  him  a  little,  I  trust  to 
pick  him  better.    Every  thing  must  have  a  time  and  a  beginning.'    <  Bul^ 

when  begin  you,'  quoth  I;  '  I  think,'  quoth  he,  *  ere  it  be  aught  long ■ 

The  king^  my  master,  will  convert  all  the  abbeys  of  his  realm  into  the  pos 

session  of  his  lay  gentlemen;  and  so  forth,  by.  little  and  little,  if  you  wil^B-  ^ 
join  with  us,  to  oroerthrow  him  altogether.     Why  may  we  not  have  a-^ 

patriarch  here  in  France  ? '    See  the  curious  dispatch  in  Bamet,  r.  6 ■ 

J).  337.  It  was  alarm  of  popular  excesses,  which  turned  Francis  ft 
the  ecclesiastical  reformations  which  he  was  contemplating.  And 
before,  chap.  91.  notes  17, 1 9,  20. 
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poses *^'    As  it  was  by  his  legantine  authority  that    chap. 
Wolsey  had  forcibly  placed  himself  above  the  nobi-     ^^^^* 
lity,  and  on  k  level  with  the  throne  ^ ;  and  as  the 
clergy  had  supported  him  in  it,  and  upon  his  autho- 
rity, and  by  his  example,  had  raised  themselves  into 
such  pride  as  to  disdain  the  laity*^,  the  legality  of 
their  conduct  was  now  subjected  to- legal  investiga- 
tion ;  and  being  found,  according  to  the  existing  sta- 
*^tes,  to  have  incurred  the  formidable  penalties  which 
'^ere  called  a  Premunire,  the  prelates  were  impleaded 
the  court  of  king's  bench.     To  save  themselves 
om  the  consequence  of  a  sentence,  they  met  in 
onvocation,  and  solicited  remission  from  the  crown 
paying  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds'^\ 
Willis  was  the  second  blow  at  the  papal  hierarchy  in 
^£ngland.     No  religion  was  involved  in  the  measure* 
,^t  was  Henry  VIII.  acting  iike  Edward  I.^^     The 
persons  in  the  commons  house  of  parliament  who 
had  also  sanctioned  Wolsey's  acts  as  legate,  became 
alarmed,  and  the  king  was  petitioned  to  extend  the 
royal  pardon  to  themselves.     After  a  temporary  re- 
bttke,  he  acquiesced  in  their  request^'*. 

The  bishops  endeavored  to  raise  the  money  by  a 
private  levy  from  their  clergy ;  but  when  they  wished 
to  impose  it  in  a  meeting  of  only  a  few  on  whom 
they  could  depend,  at  the  chapter-house  of  St.  Paul's, 
six  hundred  priests  at  least  attended,  forced  open  the 

*»  It  appeared  l6th  September  1530.    Hall,  77a. 

«  See  vol.  1 .  ch;  7.  p.  182.  ^  Hall,  774. 

*  Tbe  act  of  parliament  granting  the  pardons,  recites  that  the  clergy 
of  Canterbury  had  paid  100,000/.  and  those  of  York,  18,840/.  Stat. 
Biealm,  v.  3.  p.  334 ;  383.  The  Statute  as  to  temporal  persons,  is  in 
p.  3,38. 

•  See  Hist.  Eng. Middle  Ages.  v.  3.  p.  ill. 
■•  UaU,  785. 
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BOOK  doors,  and  entered  with  riotous  clamors.  The  pre- 
late of  London  expressed  his  surprise  at  their  being 
so  heady,  and  intreating  a  patient  hearing,  explsuned, 
that  by  incurring  the  premunire,  their  promotions 
and  property  had  become  forfeited,  and  their  persons 
liable  to  imprisonment ;  and  therefore  exhorted  them 
to  contribute  quietly  a  due  portion  of  their  incomes, 
towards  the  sum  required.  He  was  answered  that 
as  twenty  nobles  a  year  was  but  bare  living  for  a 
priest,  since  food  and  other  things  had  become  so 
dear,  their  poverty  compelled  them  to  resist  "  My 
lord !  we  never  offended  in  the  premunire ;  we  never 
meddled  with  the  cardinal's  faculties ;  let  the  bishops 
and  abbots,  who  have  offended,  pay*'."  The  prelate 
could  not  prevail  against  this  reasoning;  but  he  went 
to  sir  Thomas  More,  then  lord  chancellor,  and  got 
him  to  send  fifteen  priests,  and  five  others,  to  die  : 
Fleet  and  the  Tower,  for  their  riot  and  contumacy'*. 

The  house  of  commons  now  began  to   stir,  to     ^ 
obtain  those  ecclesiastical  reformations,  for  which  __a 
their  predecessors  had  been  struggling  ever  since;^^ 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  III.     They  resolved 
to  collect  their  grievances,  as  formerly,  in  an  address 
to  the  king ;  and  on  the  1 8th  March,  presented  it 
to  the  throne,   from  which  they  were   reminded) 
that  there  were  other  evils  also  to  redress  *^     Tl^^ 
parliament  now  abolished  the  annates,  or  the  mon^f 
which  the  bishops  and  archbishops  had  to  pay    *^ 
Rome,  for  the  confirmation  of  their  appointment:'^*^ 
and  enacted,  that  if  any  prelate  presented  by  Hr^^ 
king  to  the  pope  for  his  sanction,  should  be  delay^^^ 
"       '  I  ■■■  ■ 

"  Hall,  784.  "  lb.  «  Hall,  784,  5. 
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in  obtaining  it,  the  archbishop  might  consecrate  him  chap. 
in  England  to  his  see ;  and  two  bishops  might  so  ^^^'* 
exalt  their  metropolitan  ^\ 

In  May  1532,  the  king  sent  for  the  speaker,  and 
twelve  of  the  Commons,  and  made  this  speech: 
"  We  thought  that  the  clergy  of  our  realm  had  been 
our  subjects  wholly ;  but  now  we  have  well  perceived 
that  they  be  but  half  our  subjects — yea,  and  scarce 
our  subjects ;  for  all  the  prelates  at  their  consecration 
make  an  oath  to  the  pope,  clear  contrary  to  that 
which  they  make  to  us,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  his 
subjects,  and  not  ours.  The  copy  of  both  these  oaths 
I  deliver  here  to  you,  requiring  you  to  invent  some 
order,  that  we  be  not  thus  deluded  of  our  spiritual 
subjects  ''•"  The  commons  took  and  compared  the 
two  inconsistent  pledges,  and  deliberated  upon  them. 
The  death  of  Warham,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, opened  the  avenue  to  Cranmer's  elevation  *^, 
who  was  then  on  an  embassy  in  Germany  ^^  from 
which  he  was  recalled  ;  and  sir  Thomas  More,  pro- 
bably from  seeing  the  disposition  of  both  the  crown 


^  See  it  in  Statutes  of  Reolm,  v.  3.  p.  ^85.  It  recited,  that  from  the 
second  year  of  the  preceding  king,  or  in  46  years,  800,000  ducats,  which 
it  states  to  have  amounted  in  sterling  money  to  160,000/.  at  the  least, 
had  been  paid  to  Rome  for  annates,  besides  other  great  sums.  A  power 
was  added  to  the  king  in  1533,  or  before  the  next  parliament,  to  declare 
before  the  ensuing  Easter,  whether  it  should  take  effect  as  a  statute,  or 
not.  He  exercised  this  power  on  9th  July  1533,  by  then  adding  the 
cunclubive  <  Le  Ro;^  le  volt/  Stat.  p.  387. 

**  Hall,  788.  has  inserted  a  copy  of  both  the  oaths. 

*"  Wartiam  died  a2d  Aueust  1533,  ader  enjoying  his  see  38  years. 
The  king  sent  for  Cranmer  home,  who  purposely  delayed  his  return  for 
seven  weeks,  to  avoid  the  intended  preferment,  as  he  stated  to  the  com- 
missioners at  Oxford.  In  November  1532,  he  arrived,  as  the  king 
returned  from  France,  and  was  made  the  new  archbishop. 

•^  On  4th  September  153a,  he  was  at  Ragensburg,  whence  he  wrote 
to  Henry  the  letter  in  Strype*s  Cranmer,  v.  3.  p.  679-81 .  He  was  then 
going  to  lintz,  to  meet  the  emperor  and  Ferdinand,  p.  6.80. 

T3 
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and  parliament  to  make  material  changes  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  English  hierarchy  and  thepope, 
resigned  his  seals  as  chancellor,  as  soon-  as  the 
parliament  was  prorogued  **. 

When  the  protestant  princes  of  the  empire,  who 
had  formed  the  leagae  of  Smalcald,  for  their  mutuiJ 
defence  against  Charles  and  the  papacy  ^^,  applied 
to  Francis  for  his  co-operation,  he  imparted  the  re-- 
quest  to  Henry,  who  sent  Grardiner,  the  prelate  of 
Winchester,  to  urge  the  French  king  to  form  with 
him  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  against  the 
emperor^.  Francis  hesitated  to  commit  himself  so 
immediately  to  a  measure  so  defying ;  and  Henry, 
who  was  now  in  great  irritation  against  Charles,  for 
his  menaces  and  schemes  to  endanger  him,  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  this  backwardness,  that  the  French 
king  thought  it  prudent  to  consent  to  a  confederating 
treaty,  which  he  called  by  the  softer  name  of  a 
stricter  alliance  ^\  and  to  communicate  to  the  Ger- 
man princes,  his  intention  to  assist  them,  if  the  em- 
peror marched  an  army  against  them  **.  Charles 
called  upon  Francis  to  aid  him  with  money,  men  and 
ships  against  the  Turks,  who  civilly  excused  him- 
self ^^  Henry  sent  fifty  thousand  crowns  to  the  con- 
federates of  Smalcald  *^  with  a  friendly  and  encou- 


*•  Hall,  789.  More  delivered  up'  the  seals  on  16th  May  1532,  ond 
on  the  Whitsun-Monday  they  were  given  to  the  speaker,  sir  Thomas 
Audelcy.  lb.  Pole,  in  his  abusive  declamation  against  Henry,  intimates 
thatMore's  chief  reason  in  resigning,  was  the  alterations  that  were  pro- 
jecting, in  our  belief  to  reform;  in  Pole's  language,  to  destroy  reUgiott. 
De  Unit.  p.  317. 

^  This  was  in  March  1531;  »  M.  Bellay,  148. 

•'  Bellay,  149.  «  Bellay,  151. 

•*  Bellay  gives  the  an«)wcr  at  length,  154-6. 

•«  Bellay,  159. 
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raging  letter*^,  and  requested  a  friendly  interview    chap 
with  Francis  at  Calais  ^.  J^^ 

In  this  year  of  1532,  the  cardinals  had  held  three      153a- 
secret  consistories  by  themselves,  excluding  all  foreign 
envoys  and  advocates,  and  agreeing  to  excommuni- 
cate that  member  of  their  body  who  should  reveal 
their  discussions.  The  result  was  officially  announced 
by  the  pontiff,  to  the  English  ambassadors,  to  be  an 
exhortation  to  Henry  to  send  thither  a  procurator  by 
the  end  of  October ;  which  was  stated  to  be  a  mea- 
sure more  favorable  to  him,  than  pleasing  to  his  an- 
tagonist^^     It  was  obviously  an  interlude  for  a  few 
months  more  delay.     Having  created  Anne  Boleyn 
marchioness  of  Pembroke**,  he  landed  with  her  on 
loth  October  1532,  at  Calais,  accompanied  by  his 
principal  nobility  *'.    Eleven  days  afterwards,  he  ad-  Henri's 
vanced  in  royal  pomp,  to  visit  Francis  at  Boulogne.  J'*"^*^  ^ 
The  kings  met  each  other  bare  headed,  and  affec-  Boulogne. 
tionately  embraced  '°.     Henry  was  entertained  with 


^  See  the  heads  in  Obscrv.  Bell.  340. 

"  Bellay's  letter  of  21st  Julv^  states  the  arrangements  about  this 
meeting,  which  he  truly  said  could  not  be  kept  a  secret,  as  his  govern- 
ment wishes,  from  the  preparations  that  would  be  necessary.  He  advised 
his  court  to  desire  Henry  to  take  over  Anne  Boleyn  with  him,  but  not 
Catherine;  as  the  English  king  hated  a  Spanish  habit  so  much,  that,  <  il 
liti  semble  voir  un  diable.'    Lc  Grand,  553-6 

^  See  the  Latin  letter  of'Cassalis  and  Bennett  to  the  king,  from  Home,, 
on  13th  July  1532,  in  Burn.  v.  2.  p.  173-5. 

^  There  is  splendid  copy  of  all  the  king*s  grants  to  her,  in  the  Harl. 
MS.  No.  303.  Her  creation  as  marchioness  is  dated  1st  September 
1532.  p.  1.  with  a  gifl  of  1,000  /.  a  year,  p.  3.  On  14th  Oct.  is  a  settle^ 
ment  on  her,  of  lands  in  Wales,  Essex,  Herts  and  Somerset,  p.  4.  On 
30th  of  the  followiog  June,  the  manor  of  Hanworth,  and  others,  p.  13. 
And  00  2d  July  its  royal  house  and  park,  p.  15.  On  21st  March,  m  the 
next  year,  is  her  dower  and  jointure,  p.  17 ;  and  on  3d  April,  was  the^ 
act  of  parliament  confirming  these,  p.*  31.  She  is  called  our  '  prsecaris* 
simae  consorti.'  p.  1 7. 
.  •  Hall,  7B9.  ^"  lb.  790. 

Y4 
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BOOK    all  the  sumptuousness  of  tliat  stately  day  '\     Id  one 
'     *  of  his  evening  festivities,  returning  the  French  civili- 
1533.     ties  at  Calais,  his  favored  lady  danced  with  Francis  ^^ ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  the  month,  the  sovereigns  "  mounted 
on  their  horses,  took  hands,  and  with  princely  coun- 
tenance, loving  behaviour,  and  hearty  words^  em- 
braced each   other  and   so  departed''."      At  this 

^*  Hall  eipatiates  on  the  splendid  furnitare  and  dresses.     Of  the  hos — 
pitolities  of  Francis,  he  says,  <  Great  cheer  was  made  to  all  the  Englbh — 
men.    The  poultries,  larders  spicener  and  cellars  of  wine,  wereali  open^ 
and  likewise  hay  and  litter,  and  all  other  thin&s ;  ask  and  have,  ana  nc^* 
man  durst  take  any  money,  for  the  French  king  ])aid  for  nil.*  p.  791  — 
Henry's  supper  to  Francis,  at  Calab,  he  thus  describes  : — It  was  '  in  1^ 
chamber  hanged  with  tissue,  raised  with  silver,  paned  with  cloth  of  sihrer^ 
raised  with  gold.    The  seams  of  the  same  were  covered  with  hrcNMK 
wreaths  of  goldsmith's  work,  full  of  stones  and  pearls.    In  this  chambeic 
was  a  cupboard  of  seven  stages  high;  all  plate  of  gold,  and  no  gUt  plate*— 
Besides,  that,  there  hung  ten  branches  of  silver  gilt,  and  ten  brancdies   ""^ 
white  silver,  every  branch  hanging  by  a  long  chain  of  the  same 
hearing  two  liehts  of  wax.    The  French  king  "wta  served  three  ooa       _ 
and  his  meat  dressed  after  the  French  fashion ;  and  the  king  of  £nglan^^-> 
had  like  courses  after  the  English  fashion.    The  first  course  of  erei^ 
kind  was  40  dishes,  the  second  60,  and  the  third  80^  which  were  cost!] 
and  pleasant.'    Hall.  793. 

^  Hall  thus  describes  it :  '  After  supper  came  in  the  marchioness  ol 
Pembroke,  with  seven  ladies  in  masking  apparel  of  strange  fashion,  mad< 
of  cloth  of  pold,  compassed  with  crimson  tinsel  satin,  joined  with  cJotL 
of  silver  lying  loose,  and  knit  with  laces  of  gold.  They  were  broa^l 
into  the  chamber,  with  four  damsels  in  crimson  satin,  with  tabards  01 
fine  cypress.  The  lady  marquess  took  the  French  king,  and  the  coant< 


of  Derby  the  kins  of  Navarre,  and  every  lady  took  a  lord.  In  dancing^^J!^ 
the  king  of  England,  took  away  the  lady*s  vizors,  so  that  their  beaotie^^^^ 
were  shewed.  The  French  king  talked  with  the  marchioness  a  space^ 
and  then  he  took  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  the  king  conveyed  him  to  *  * 
lo^'ng.'  p.  794. 

^  Hall,  794.    The  result  of  the  meeting  may  be  safely  taken  from 
Grand,  as  the  enemy  of  Henry.    They  made  a  league,  offensive  and  d 
fensive,  against  Turkey,  and  agreed  to  make  an  army  of  65,000  foot 
15^000  horse,  avowedly  against  that  power,  but  apparently  to  watch 
emperor.    Henry  complained  of  the  pope,  and  expressed  his  wishes  fy 
a  council.    Francis  differed  about  the  use  of  this,  hut  expressed  also  hi 
dissatisfaction  with  the  pontiff,  who  had  refused  him  two-tenths  from  * " 
clergy,  tho  he  had  granted  as  much  to  Charles ;  who  ruined  the  Frei 
prelates  by  the  annates;  who  was  creating  new  offices  to  exact  new  pay 
ments  for  his  bulls,  and  against  whom  his  clergy  was  ei'ery  day  maJcin 
complaints.    The  French  king  advised  Henry  to  send  an  embassy  i 
meet  the  pope,  with  him.    Lc  Grand,  v.  1.  p.  332-4. 
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meeting,  Henry  complained  severely  of  the  pope*s  chap. 
conduct  to  himself^*;  and  endeavored  to  rouse  the  »  ^^^^ 
French  king  to  a  dislike  of  the  pontifical  exactions 
in  his  dominions,  and  to  appeal  to  a  council  against 
them  ^^.  Francis  declined  to  bind  himself  to  a  spe- 
cific hostility  with  the  pope^^;  but  made  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  grievances,  which  at  his  approaching 
meeting  with  Clement,  he  intended  to  call  upon  this 
religious  potentate  to  remedy  ^^.  1533. 

French  ambassadors  attended  the  second  meeting  ^^^^^  ^i,^ 
between  the  pope  and  emperor,  at  Bologna ''.    Per-  Empc 
ceiving  Clement  to  be  resolved  on  continuing  an  en*  logna. 
tire  submission  to  Charles,  they  endeavored  to  shake 
him   by  pretending  to  enter  into  his  resentments 
against  Henry  ^^     The  pope  was  gratified  by  this 
flattering  coincidence ;  secretly  entered  into  arrange- 
ments for  marrying  his  niece,  the  well  known  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  to  the  younger  prince  of  France '% 
as  a  provision  and  pledge  for  future  activity,  and 
agreed  to  visit  the  French  king,  to  accomplish  this 
alliance.    Ambassadors  from  England  were  also  pre- 
sent at  Bologna,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  pontiff 


ror 
o- 


»♦  Bellay  Mem.  163.  ^  lb.  164. 

^  Card.  Pole,  in  1536,  triumphed  on  this  backwardness  of  Francis. 
He  exclaims  to  Henry,  *  You  implored  his  help  to  attack  the  church,  and 
the  pope's  authority.'  He  answered,  that  in  all  other  things  he  would 
ihow  to  jou  the  mmd  of  a  friend  and  a  brother,  but  neither  could  nor 
woold  ol>ey  you  in  those  things  which  were  contrary  to  religion.  O  vocem 
dl|gO<un,  &c.'    De  Unit.  p.  373-6. 

^  These  were,  the  tenths  which  the  pope  had  granted  and  withheld ; 
the  new  sums  exacted  for  bulls  from  his  clei^,  impoverishing  them  and 
preTenting  them  from  repairing  their  churches,  and  relieving  the  poor ; 
excessive  annates — new  fees — required  by  new  created  offices — great 
mnltiplication  of  bulls — arbitrary  compositions,  and  other  pecuniary 
complaints.    Bellay,  166-8. 

^  In  January  1533.    Bell.  175. 

'»  Bell.  176-8.  "  lb.  i8k 
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1533^ 


^^ — / 


B  0^0  K  from  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  emperor  to  issue 
any  violent  fulminations  against  Henry,  whom  he  had 
cited  in  the  mode  of  the  old  despotism  of  Rome,  to 
appear  at  his  tribunal  at  that  city,  and  answer  for  his 
disobedience  to  former  mandates '\  They  found  him 
altogether  in  such  a  favorable  humor,  that  they  wrote 
to  Henry,  on  24th  December,  the  strong  intimations 
he  had  expressed  of  a  secret  disposition  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  English  monarch,  and  tha 
quiet  patience  would  be  the  most  probable  solven 
of  the  existing  difficulties^*.     But  after  this  disclo- 

^  Henry  ended  a  letter  of  strong  expostulation  to  the  pope,  bj  asMr 
ing  him  that  he  did  not  intend  '  furtlicr  to  impugn  your  authority,  onl 
ye  do  compel  us/    Burnet,  2.  p.  l6l. 

"*  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  doctor  Bennett  to  the  _ 
from  Bologna,  of  24th  December  15321  will  show  the  luind  whigh  the 
pope  at  tliat  time  chose  to  express  to  the  English  ambassador. 
.  After  noticing  the  receipt  of  his  sovereign's  letter  of  the  7th  Noyember, 
from  Calais,  he  proceeds :  *  I  had  right  good  hope,  that  nothing  of  great 
importance  shall  be  attempted  in  your  said  cause  during  the  abode  of  the 
emperor  here  with  the  pope,  upon  such  comfort  as  the  pope  had  put  me 
in^  on  the  day  of  hi%  departing  from  Rome,  hithorward. 

He  then  mentions,  '  that  seeing  all  process  likely  to  be  stiiyed  ibr  a 
season,  he  had  delayed  the  delivery  of  the  king's  letter  of  2d  October  to 
the  pope,  as  it  would  rather  have  retarded  than  forwarded  its  purpose.* 
This  was  probably  the  letter  before  mentioned.  Bennett  then  goes  on 
thus : 

*  I  have  not  at  any  time  found  his  holiness  more  tractable  or  propense 
to  shew  gratitude  unto  your  highness,  than  now  of  late ;  insomuch,  that 
he  both  now  more  truly  opened  his  mind,  than  he  was  accustomed ;  and 
toid  also,  that  he  would  speak  with  me  frankly,  without  any  observance 
of  respect  at  all ;  at  which  time,  I  greatly  lamented  that  no  means  could 
be  found  to  satibfy  your  highness.  He  answered,  that  he  would  it  had 
cost  him  a  Joint  of  his  hand,  that  such  a  way  might  be  excogitated.  And 
here  speaking  of  the  justness  of  your  cause,  he  called  to  his  remem- 
brance the  thing  which  he  told  me  two  years  passed,  which  was,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  lawyers  were  more  certain,  favorable  and  helping  to 
yomr  cause,  than  the  opmion  of  the  divines ;  for  he  said,  that  as  faras  he 
could  perceive,  the  lawyers,  altho  they  held,  quod  papa  possit  dispensare, 
in  this  case,  yet  they  commonly  Ho  agree,  quod  hoc  fieri  deoeat  ex 
tiaaxima  causa  adhibita  causs  cognitionc,  which  in  this  case  doth  not 
appear.  And  liis  holiness  promised  me  that  he  would  herein  use  all 
good  policy  and  dexterity,  to  imprint  the  same  in  the  emperor's  head; 
which  done,  he  reckoneth  many  things  to  be  invented  that  mm/  he  pieashg 
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sure  of  his  hidden  mind,  as  favorable  to  the  king,  it  chaf. 
is  important  to  remark,  that  on  the  day  before  the  ^^^^• 
date  of  this  dispatch,  he  inconsistently  .chose  to  sign 
that  bull  of  decisive  warfare,  which  had  been  pre* 
pared  a  month  before,  by  which  he  prohibited  the 
king  from  any  cohabitation  with  Anne  Boleyn'^ ;  an 
act  not  only  unsheathing  the  hostile  sword,  but  strik* 
ing  with  it  at  Henry,  in  a  manner  the  least  likely  to 
be  forgiven.  Having  thus  gratified  the  emperor, 
Clement  completed  his  other  arrangements  with  him, 
and  in  April  1 533,  returned  to  his  favorite  Rome*^. 

This  contradictory  insincerity  of  the  pope  exhi- 
bited such  a  subserviency  to  the  dictates  of  the  em* 
peror,  as  to  destroy  all  hope  of  arranging  the  ques- 
tion amicably  with  the  Vatican.  Henry,  therefore, 
nbout  the  25th  January  1533,  determined  for  him- 
self, the  long-debated  topic,  by  privately  marrying 
Anne  Boleyn  '^  Perhaps  the  annals  of  affection  or 
i>f  civil  history  will  hardly  furnish  another  instance 
>f  a  king's  constancy  for  a  beautiful  subject  lasting 


md  profitable  to  your  higknes$\  adding,  yet,  that  it  is  not  to  be  done  with 
I  lury,  but  with  leisure  and  as  occasion  shall  be ;  lest  it  he  should 
itberwise  do,  he  should  let  and  hinder  that  good  effect  which  peradven-< 
lire  might  ensue  therein.'    MS.  Lett.  St.  P.  O. 

**  It  was  origjlnally  dated  15th  November  15S3,  but  by  an  additional 
lete,   on   23d   December   1532.     Le   Grand  has  primed  it.  v.  3. 

K  558-568. 

^  BellajT,  219,  230. 

'**  The  time  of  this  marriage  has  been  differently  stated.  But  the 
isiti^t  and  most  authentic  statement  is  that  of  Cranmer.  His  words 
ure  in  the  letter  printed  in  the  Archeologia,  and  since  by  Mr.  Ellis,  v.  2. 
>.  ^9*  dated  l7tn  June  1533.  '  She  was  married  much  about  St.  Paufs 
lay/  He  also  declares,  that  he  was  not  present  at  it.  'I  knew  not 
hcx^^ore  (for)  a  fortennight  after  it  was  done.'  ib.  This  corresponds 
vith  Wyatt,  Stow  and  Godwin,  p.  126,  who  all  date  it  on  the  25th 
^anoary,  which  is  St.  Paul's  day.  Circumstances  have  been  appended 
ly  the  Roman  partisans  to  the  marriage,  which  cannot  claim  belief  from 
lersoDs  who  have  so  jbbified  the  history  of  Henry's  reign. 
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nearly' six  years,  in  patient  waiting  for  the  nuptial 
tie ;  or  of  delaying  so  long  the  exertion  of  his  regal 
1533-  power,  considering  that  his  great  minister  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  rather  lose  half  his  kingdom, 
than  not  gratify  his  inclinations'^.  And  knowing  as 
we  do,  his  resolute  character,  which  he  too  often 
showed,  to  shrink  from  nothing  that  he  thought  eli- 
gible, we  may  reasonably  ask  what  potent  cause  kept 
him  so  long  from  breaking  his  papal  chain,  and  so- 
lemnizing this  marriage,  on  which  he  had  so  many 
years  determined,  since  his  parliament  and  prelacy 
and  foreign  authorities  were  on  his  side,  A  sincere 
veneration  for  the  papal  see,  for  which  he  has  never 
had  due  credit  from  its  hierarchy,  may  have  contri- 
buted much  to  make  him  procrastinate  that  rupture 
with  it,  which  the  matrimony  occasioned.  An  ori- 
ginal unpopularity  had  also,  at  first,  its  due  weight 
But  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  delay  that  has 
the  sanction  of  any  contemporary  authority,  may  per* 
haps  be  found  in  Hall's  casual  intimation,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  British  ladies  were  against  him''. 
They  justly  felt  that  the  security  of  every  woman  in 
England  was  compromised,  if  a  marriage  could  be 
invalidated  without  a  moral  fault,  after  twenty  years 
cohabitation.  Their  good  sense  and  good  feeling; 
their  uprightness  of  intention,  and  those  domestic 
virtues,  which  have  always  so  much  contributed  to 
purify  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  British  isles,  as 

^  See  vol.  1.  ch.  a.  p.  49.  note  59. 

"^  After  the  publication  of  the  opinions  of  the  universities  agaio^^ 
Catherine's  matrimony,  Hall  says,  '  All  wise  men  in  the  realm  motf^ 
abhorred  that  marriage:  but  tramfn,  and  such  as  were  more  wilful  th^^ 
wise  or  learned,  spake  against  the  determination,  and  said  that  the  ~  ^^ 
versities  were  corrupt  and  inticed  so  to  do.*  p.  7B0. 
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well  as  to  advance  the  felicity  of  our  social  life,  chap. 
created  a  barrier,  in  spite  of  universities  and  legal  ^^^^* 
.tribunals,  which  even  the  impatient  and  determined 
Henry  did  not  venture  to  overleap,  till  a  longer 
period  of  probation  had  elapsed  than  any  lady  of 
chivalry  had  exacted  from  her  humblest  knightly 
lover.  Perceiving  at  last,  after  a  penance  which 
gave  no  encouragement  to  future  dissolutions  of 
the  marriage  vow,  that  he  might  gratify  his  wishes 
.without  a  dangerous  excitation,  he  yet  deemed  it 
prudent  to  have  the  ceremony  private ;  and  kept  it 
unavowed,  till  its  favorite  consequence  made  publi- 
city indispensable,  and  pleaded  impressively  for  its 
forgiveness  from  the  tenderest  and  purest  sympathies 
that  affect  the  human  heart 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  king  had  a  private 
divorce  from  Catherine  before  he  wedded  Anne  '* ; 

"  I  have  not  seen  this  fact  noticed;  but  the  Sloane  MS.  apparently  a 

contemporary,  and  certainly  an  hostile  document,  asserts  a  preceding 

divorce.    '  This  bear-bating  archbishop  prxmouncing  the  divorce  jtrhatelyy 

proceeded  to  that  cursed  and  incestuous  marriage,  so  fatal  to  the 


whole  realm/  p.  13.  Bellay,  also  a  contemporary,  puts  the  divorce  be- 
fore the  marriage,  and  adds, '  suivani  la  quelle  sentence — il  avoit  6pou86 
Madame  la  Marquise  Ann  Boulen.'  Mem.  v.  l8.  p.  314,  215.  Falla- 
vicini  also  places  the  annulment  of  Catherine's  marriage  before  the 
private  marriage  with  Anne.  He  says,  '  The  king,  effedt  ut  conjugium 
Catfaerinae,  irritum  pronuntiaretur  a  G.Cranmer* — and  that  'hac  ;iixu8 
tententia  clandestinum  cum  Anna  conjugium  contraxit.'  Hist,  l .  p.  285. 
Cranmer's  letter  to  Hawkins,  of  16  June  1533>  <^oes  not  mention  it,  and 
jet  implies  something  to  have  preceded  his  public  tribunal,  '  as  touch- 
mg  the  concluding  the  matter  ot  divorce  between  my  lady  Catherine  and 
the  kind's  grace;  which  said  matter  after  the  convocation  in  that  behalf  had 
determmed  and  agreed  according  to  the  former  consent  of  the  univer- 
sities, it  was  thought  convenient,  by  the  king  and  his  learned  council, 
that  I  should  repair  unto  Dunstable,  and  there  call  her  before  me  to 
hear  the  final  sentence  made.'  Ellis,  3.  p.  35.  A  previous  divorce  is 
also  intimated,  by  Lee  archbishop  of  York,  and  Cuthbert  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, to  Henry,  21st  May  1 534.  They  report,  that  they  had  said  to 
Catherine, '  That  a/ter  your  highness  teas  discharged  of  the  marriage  made 
with  her,  ^ou  contracted  new  marriage  with  aueeu  Ann.'  Tlie  answer 
of  Cathemie  to  tliis^  did  not  dispute  the  fact  of  the  discharge,  but  urged, 
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but  if  not,  he  rested  his  new  nuptials  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  his  first  marriage  was  void  from  the  be* 
J633-  ginning,  and  therefore  had  never  been  a  marriage  at 
all ;  and  this  principle  was  fortified  by  what  the  pope 
bad  expressed  and  done,  as  well  as  by  the  theolo* 
gical  and  legal  opinions  already  alluded  to. 

Cranmer  had  reached  England  from  his  embassy, 
in  November  1.532,  and  was  then  appointed  to  the 
see ;  but  from  the  time  occupied  in  obtaining  the 
papal  bull,  not  consecrated  till  30th  March  *^     Oa 


as  if  admitting  it,  that  the  new  roarriA^  being  made  after  ker  mppeA, 
was  of  no  value.  Herb.  374.  Henry,  m  his  letter  to  Paget,  on  his  nor- 
theni  embassy,  instructs  him  to  tell  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  Pkiiasian 
dokaSy  that  the  pope  by  his  decretal  had  '  pronounced  and  given  sentence^ 
that  the  kiug*s  matrimony  was  nought  and  unlawful.'  Bum.  6.  p.  88.  In 
the  same  document  he  also  states,  that  he  had  divorced  himself  fram  if, 
before  he  mentions  that  he  had  married  Anne.    ib.  p.  85. 

The  parliamentarv  statement  of  the  king's  conduct  on  his  marriage,  is 
made  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  on  £li2abeth  Barton,  and  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  an  authentic  representation  of  the  general  impression  of  the 
heads  of  the  country  concerning  it.  Af^er  justly  calhng  Catherine  a 
ririit  excellent  princess,  it  states  that  the  king,  *  for  the  only  discfaaige 
of  his  conscience,  consulted  as  well  with  sundry  universities  of  christen-* 
dum,  as  with  a  great  number  of  excellent  clerks,  learned  in  divinity,  of 
the  validity  of  his  marriage.  That  after  their  determinate  and  ijaiil 
jodgment,  it  was  declared  to  be  prohibited  and  detested  by  the  divine 
law.  That  he  therefore  pursued  for  a  divorce,  that  under  a  lawful  mar- 
riage he  might  have  issue  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  realm.  That  tins 
divorce  '  is  now  lawfully  had,  and  our  said  sovereign  lord  justly  and 
lawfully  married  to  his  most  dear  and  intirely  beloved  wife,  qaeeh  Anne, 
and  by  her  hath  had  issue.'    Stat.  Realm.  3.  p  446. 

The  question  is  of  sonic  importance,  because  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
this  day  called  Elizabeth  illegitimate,  and  to  have  taken  the  crown  as  s 
mere  nsurper,  without  any  natural  right.  A  queen  de  facto  and  force, 
and  not  ae  jure  or  by  inheritance.  But  independant  of  any  pri^'ate 
divorce  in  1533,  ^^  pope's  previous  declaration  that  Calberinei  mar- 
riage* was  invalid,  which  besides  this  decretal,  he  and  his  agent  had 
several  times  expressed,  settles  this  question  and  makes  Mary  the  ille* 
gitimate  child,  and  (|ueen  without  natural  right.  For  after  the  pope  had 
once  given  such  opinion,  no  future  expression  of  a  contrary  one  conld 
obliterate  its  effect;  as  a  papacy  that  can  say  and  unsay  as  it  pleases, 
nullifies  itself  and  its  judicial  authority. 

*  The  tales  which  have  been  annexed  tu  this  appointment  deserve  net 
regard,  because  their  narrators  have  destroyed  their  own  credit  by  the 
many  fictitious  slanders  which  they  have  put  on  their  pages.     No  manr 
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£aster  eve,  which  in  this  year  was  April  12th,  the  chap. 
Jcing  openly  solemnized  again  his  marriage  with  Anne  ^^^^ 
J3oleyn^%  and  she  went  in  state  as  his  queen'*.  On 
Sth  May,  Cranmer  presided  in  the  public  tribunal 
at  Dunstable,  which  it  was  thought  expedient  to  hold 
on  the  former  marriage'*.  The  formal  proceedings 
^vere  reported  to  Cromwell,  by  his  agent  Bedyll'*, 

can  be  a  credible  witness,  who  is  not  an  honest  one.     I  will  not  enter 
into  the  moral  question  on  Cmnnier*s  protesting  against  the  oath  he  had 
taken,  because  Bossuet*s  remark  sufficiently  indicates  that  every  Catholic 
prelate  must  make  some  mental  comment  or  reservation  which  he  does 
not  express,  against  the  words  which  his  tongue  utters,  and  which  the 
ear  believes  him  to  swear,  in  the  oath  which  he  takes  to  the  pope  on  his 
consecration,  if  he  confines  them  co  merely  spiritual  matters.    In  this  he 
dednres,  *  I  will  be  fidelis  et  obediens'  to  the  pope  and  his  successors. 
These  terms  are  general,  and  without  any  limitation  to  spirituals.    An- 
other clause  is,  '  I  will  be  their  helper  ad  retinendum  et  defendendum 
tlie  popatam  Romanum  et  regalia  of  St.  Peter,  salvo  meo  ordine,  against 
every  man.'— No  word  can  express  sovereign  right  more  fully  than  re- 
galia— it  is  a  political  word,  not  a  religious  term ;  and  the  salvo  meo 
ordine  excepts  only  from  the  pope's  royalties  the  ecclesiastical  rights  of 
the  archbishop  and  his  church,  not  those  of  the  sovereign,  government^ 
ormition*  Therefore  to  conBne  these  unconfincd  words  to  spintnal  things, 
is  to  give  them  a  secret  limitation  in  the  mind  when  the  tongue  ex- 
presses none  in  the  words  it  sounds. 

Yet  Bossuety  after  calling  Cranmer*s  protestation  *  fort  inutile,'  irame* 
diately  asks,  speaking  of  himself  and  the  bishops  of  France,  perhaps  of 
all  Catholic  bishops,  '  which  of  us  pretends  by  this  oath  to  engage  liim- 
self  to  any  thing  which  is  contrarv  to  his  conscience,  or  to  the  service 
of  the  king  or  ofthe  state?'  Hist.  Var.  c.  7.  p.  286.  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  do  not  mean  it  to  extend  to  any  thing  contrary  to  the  king  or  state. 
But  I  am  equally  satisfied,  that  the  mere  audible  words  do  so  extend  it, 
and  that  a  mental  construction  or  reservation,  distinct  from  the  terms 
used,  and  restrictive  of  their  application,  must  be  made  by  every  prelate 
who  swears  this  oath,  appendmg  a  variation  of  intellectual  meaning 
different  from  the  vocal  sounds  he  pronounces.  Cranmer  did  a  similar 
thing,  with  the  addition  of  a  real  formal  protestation.  But  if  any  man 
juay  vary  the  meaning  of  an  oath  which  he  takes,  to  something  different 
from  its  verbal  terms,  of  what  use  is  an  oath  ? 

"**  It  is  Sanders  who  asserts  this,  and  on  such  a  point  may  be  trusted. 
De  Schis.  p.  109. 
«  Hall,  705. 

**  Dunstable  was  selected,  because  within  four  miles  of  Ampthill, 
"^vhere  Catherine  resided.  She  would  not  appear  to  the  court's  sommonSy 
^nd  after  fifteen  days  delay  was  declared  contumacious.  Cranmer^s 
^Xett.  Ellis,  2.  p.  a6. 

"  His  letter  of  10th  May  1533  states,  that  they  began  on  that  day. 


Uon. 
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and  terminated  on  23d  May  at  Dunstable ;  where 
Cranmer  pronounced,  not  a  divorce,  but  a  sentence, 
>533.  that  the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine  had  been 
and  was  a  nullity^ — and  invalid,  having  been  con- 
tracted and  consummated  against  the  divine  law^. 
This  was  a  judicial  declaration  that  these  nuptials 
had  been  void  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore  no 
marriage.  Five  days  after,  he  gave,  at  Lambeth,  a 
judicial  confirmation  to  Henry's  union  with  Anne 
Boleyn''.  But  Catherine  would  not  renounce  her 
iregal  title '^. 
Anne'fi  fjjg  ceremonies  to  receive  Anne  Boleyn  for  her 

entry  and  "^ 

corona^  coronation,  and  to  crown  her,  were  as  gratulating 
and  as  gorgeous  as  popular  affection  and  unchastened 
taste  could  make  them.  On  19th  May,  the  lord 
mayor  and  his  civic  court  and  companies,  in  fifty 
showy  barges,  well  garnished  with  colored  streamers, 
and  amid  "  shalms,  shagbushes,  and  other  instru- 
ments, which  continually  made  a  goodly  harmony," 
sailed  down  the  river,  preceded  by  a  vessel  full  of 

The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  and  Lady  Guildford  were  the  expected  wit- 
nesses. On  17th  he  sent  the  detail  of  the  third  court  day,  the  ifitb, 
and  of  that;  and  on  33d  the  copy  of  the  sentence  then  delivered.  MS. 
Othoy  c.  10.  p.  164-5. 

^  See  it  in  MS.  Otho,  c.  10. 

^  It  is  printed  in  Burnet,  v.  2.  p.  175.  Cranmer's  account  ofitio 
his  letter  is,  '  I  gave  final  sentence  therein ;  how  that  it  was  undispen- 
sable  for  the  pope  to  license  any  such  marriage.'  3  Ellis,  p.  36.  Craniner 
had  a  full  ana  justifying  precedent  for  this  in  the  conduct  of  archbishop 
Odo  to  Edwin  and  Elgiva.  This  prelate,  as  the  passage  I  brought  to 
public  notice  from  a  MS.  Saxon  Uhronicle  showed,  divorced  the  king 
and  queen  expressly  because  they  were  too  near  alun.  See  Anglo  Sax* 
vol.  3.  p.  356.    It  was  he,  not  the  pope,  who  divorced  them* 

"*  Burnet,  v.  i.  p.  309.  An  application  had  been  made  to  Catherine 
to  lay  aside  her  title  of  queen,  as  the  parliament  had  sanctioned  tlie 
elevation  of  Anne  to  that  dignity,  and  there  could  not  be  two  queens  in 
one  realm.  Sir  T.  Vaui,  on  iBth  April  1533,  reported  to  the  dokeof 
Norfolk  her  pnitestations  against  the  relinquishment  of  her  royal  title. 
MS.  Otho,  c.  10.  p.  177. 
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ordnance,  in  which  a  great  dragon  was  unceasingly    chap. 
moving,  and  casting  wildfire,  surrounded  by  mon- 
sters and  savages,  also  breathing  it  and  making  hi- 
deous noises.     A  bachelors  barge,  amply  hung  with 
rich  cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  accompanied  the  mayor's 
with  trumpets  and  melodious  music;  another  followed 
with  flying  pendants,  edged  with  little  bells,  "  which 
made  a  goodly  noise,  and  were  a  goodly  sight,  wa- 
vering in  the  wind'^ ;"  another  foist  or  vessel  had  a 
mount,  where,  upon  a  wheel  of  gold,  environed  with 
white  and  red  roses,  a  white  falcon  stood  with  its 
crown,  an  emblem  of  the  queen,  around  which  sat 
virgins  singing  and  playing  sweetly.     All  the  city 
companies  followed  with  their  individual  instruments 
of  melody ;  and  in  this  state  the  fluvial  procession 
rowed  down  to  Greenwich,  and  brought  back  the 
happy  Anne,  and  the  chief  prelates  and  nobility  of 
the  kingdom  in  her  train ;  the  minstrels  playing ; 
the  guns  from  every  ship  firing  it3  tribute  of  accla- 
mation as  she  passed,  till  she  reached  the  Tower.  * 
"  As   marvellous   a   discharge   as  was  ever  heard 
Aere,*'  saluted  her  as  she  landed^*.     The  king  was 
at  the  postern  gate,  and  welcomed  and  kissed  her. 
She  returned  to  the  mayor  to  thank  him  and  the  ci- 
tizens, with  many  goodly  words,  and  then  entered 
the  Tower,  amid  fresh  melodies  of  joyous  sounds, 


"^  Hully  799.  Cranmer  briefly  describes  this  procession  on  the  river, 
•od  the  '  great  melodie'  of  the  music  <  which,  as  is  reported,  was  as 
comely  done  as  never  was  like,  in  any  time  nigh  to  our  remembrance/ 

Ellis,  a.  p.  37. 

**  lb.  Cranmer  notices  that  the  peal  of  guns  on  her  landing  at  the 
Tower  at  five  o'clock  that  afternoon  *  was  such  as  hath  not  been  heard 
like,  a  great  while  before/  Lett.  Ellis,  a.  p.  37.  Henry  loved  both  music 
tnd  the  noise  of  artillery.  Perhaps  the  sublime  of  sound  is  more  felt 
from  that  than  from  any  other  source,  except  thunder. 
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0  K  while  the  gazing  people  that  stood  on  every  shore 
! — /  to  behold  the  sight,  were  so  numerous,  that  ^^  he  that 
\3'     saw  it  not  would  not  believe  if^." 

3he  reposed  on  the  next  day  in  that  place,  which 
but  three  years  afterwards  was  destined  to  exhibit 
^  melancholy  a  contrast  to  this  day  of  triumph ;  and 
on  Saturday  moved  in  the  most  royal  state  to  West- 
minster. All  the  streets,  from  the  Tower  to  Temple 
Par,  were  railed  and  gravelled,  and  hung  with  scar« 
let  and  crimson  cloths,  rich  tapestry,  velvet,  and 
golden  tissue.  Every  window  was  fuU  of  ladies,  wit- 
nessing the  ei^altation  of  their  sex,  and  its  rewarded 
virtue,  in  Anne's  magnificence.  All  the  orders  pf 
the  state,  judges,  knights,  barons,  earls,  and  mar- 
quesses, were  seen  in  due  succession  richly  accoutred 
till  in  her  uncovered  litter  of  white  cloth  of  gold,  led 
by  two  palfreys,  the  fairy  of  the  day  appeared^  in  a 
white  tissue  and  mantle,  her  head  circled  with  a  co- 
ronet of  rich  stones,  modestly  hanging  down,  while 
a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  supported  by  gilt  staveSi 
with  silver  bells,  was  held  over  h^r  by  sixteen  chosen 
knights.  Trains  of  ladies  in  superb  crimson  velvet, 
followed;  and  pageants,  as  fanciful  as  city  poets 
could  invent,  with  fountains  of  wine,  as  abundant  as 
civic  riches  could  supply,  greeted  her  eyes  and  de« 
lighted  the  populace  at  the  intervals  appointed  for 
their  stations  '****.    In  the  middle  of  Westminster  Hall 


»  Hall,  800. 

^  Hall,  801.  Cranmer  sajs  that  'the  procession  contained  mott 
part  of  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  and  extended  naif  a  mile  in  length.'  Lett. 
^Uis,  a.  p.  38.  The  kine  did  not  accompany  her  in  either  movemaat^ 
but '  came  always  before  ner  secretly  in  a  barge,  as  well  from  Greenwich 
tp  the  Tower  as  from  the  Tower  to  York  place/  Cranmer,  ib.  He  lelhtr 
have  all  the  state  and  acclamations. 
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she  wu  taken  out  of  her  litter;  a  rich  service  of  chap. 
spice,  subtleties,  ippocras,  and  other  wines  were  ,  xxvr. 
favought  her,  which  she  sent  down  to  her  ladies ;  and 
when  they  had  drank,  she  gave  her  courteous  thanks 
to  the  lords  and  ladies  who  had  accompanied  her, 
«Bd  retiring  with  a  few  ladies  to  Whitehall,  went 
privately  in  her  barge  to  the  king,  in  his  manor  pa« 
lace/°',  where  she  prepared  for  her  next  day's  grati- 
fying, but  fatiguing  pomp.  At  this  moment  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  highly  popular ;  and  with  such 
attractions,  how  could  she  be  otherwise?  The  smiling 
beauty  of  a  lovely  face,  is  the  nearest  representation 
we  can  have  on  earth,  of  a  celestial  countenance. 
It  is  the  most  expressive  picture  that  we  can  behold 
of  what  is  heavenly,  and  as  yet  invisible.  If  its 
magic  were  not  daily  experienced,  the  effect  might 
be  called  supernatural.  It  partakes  of  this  character.^ 
It  acts  at  once  upon  the  admiring  reason,  the  taste; 
and  the  sensibility,  and  all  that  is  unearthly  within 
us  feels  and  obeys  its  eloquent,  its  irresistible  appeal. 
The  features  and  deportment  of  Anne  Boleyn  had 
this  witchery,  and  no  voice  was  heard  to  blame  her 
unassuming  exaltation. 

The  next  day,  Whitsunday,  the  first  of  June,  she 
was  crowned  queen  of  England  '^^ ;  and  an  act  of 
parliament,  in  the  ensuing  year,  declared  that  her 

«  Hail,  8oa; 

***  Hally  p.  8oa-5,  detatis  tbit  ceremonj  wkh  his  usaal  minuteness 
and  with  all  the  glee  of  a  Pepjfs,  whose  Memoirs  display  moch  of  a  on- 
gBoial  sooL  Cranmer  also  briefly  describes  it,  and  adds,  '  I  did  set  toe 
cn>WD  on  her  head/  Ellis,  ^  p.  39.  The  lord  of  Miherve,  who  was  ia 
ffngjland  at  the  time,  says,  that  on  this  occasion  the  great  lords  of  the 
coantry  came  and  did  her  honoi'  and  reverence  by  their  presence.  *  They 
oouU  not  have  shewn  more  if  she  had  been  of  royal  parentage.  The 
ioveDtion  of  all,  great  andiittle,  then  manifested  itself.  The  spirits  of  the 

z  a 
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marriage  should  be  taken  for  firm  and  good,  and  its 
issue  lawful  '°^ 

The  conduct  of  Francis  on  this  marriage  was  frank 
and  friendly  to  Henry.  He  wrote  very  earnestly  to 
cardinal  Toumon,  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  desire 
the  pope  not  to  innovate  any  thing  against  the  English. 


1533- 


sovereign,  as  he  could  not  do  less  than  to  take  such ^ 


English  had  no  rest  in  honoring  her ;  not  to  pleaiie  themselveft,  I  think 
but  to  comply  with  the  king's  wish.  The  lords  and  ladies  made  daDC~ 
and  games  of  various  fasliions ;  and  huntings  in  the  woods,  of  unequal 
pastime.  They  engaged  in  many  tournaments.  Each  placed  his  lane 
on  his  thigh  or  fought  desperately  with  his  sword.  They  eierted  them 
selves  in  every  pleasant  exercise,  and  all  their  efforts  were  eratifying, 
Besides  all  these  joyous  and  charming  amusements,  all  made  toemselves 
▼ery  anxious  and  attentive  to  serve  their  new  mistress  well.  Even  th 
king,  by  a  gracious  address,  often  entertained  her  with  great  honor,  an 
held  much  kind  intercourse  with  her :  not  as  king,  or  as  a  lord,  or  as 
husband,  but  as  one  who  wished  to  be  cherished  by  her.  If  a  pensiv 
thought  arose  in  her  mind  he  strove  to  divert  it ;  if  she  was  offeiwed  h< 
soothed  her,  and  trying  only  to  make  her  satisfied  with  him,  he  eoogli 
every  means  of  pleasing  her.'  Crapelet's  Lettres,  Henry  8.  App.  171 
This  is  a  valuable  delineation  of  Henry's  temper  and  manners  at  the  ag 
of  42. 

'""  On  Sunday  the  seventh  of  the  following  September  1533,  tl^  qoee 
was  delivered  of  the  celebrated  Elizabeth.    Hall,  805.    This  is    ' 
osnal  date,  and  tho  disputed  by  some,  is  the  right  one,  as  the  ori{_ 
letter  to  the  king  announcing  the  birth  (now  in  the  British  Museum 
MSS.  Harl.  No.  283,)  is  dated  on  this  dav  from  Greenwich.     Cranmer'i 
letter  to  Hawkins  erroneously  makes  ft  a   wdek  later.    The 
nobleman  ouoted  in  the  preceding  note,  describes  her  as  much  alarm< 
about  her  delivery,  as  she  felt  it  approach.    *  O  how  she  began 

Se  plaindre  et  faire  la  dolente 
En  voix  piteuseet  paroUe  tremblantel 
i)  what  distress  the  king  experienced  to  see  his   beloved  friend  in 
a  sad  condition!     I  believe  he  would  rather  that  the  child  had 
dead.     But  she  was  delivered  without  the  torment  she  expected. 
kine  was  in  extreme  anxiety  and  mourning  for  her ;  but  when  the  desired 
penod  came,  her  courage  became  more  assured.    Slie  disposed  beneK 
for  the  jireat  effort  without  fear.     Heaven  favored  her  wishes,  and  with 
out  too  much  pain,  she  gave  him  a  fine  child  of  a  lively  color,  in  some 
features  resembling  its  father,  but  much  more  like  the  queen  its  mother. 
It  was  beautiful  in  the  perfection  of  its  face  and  proportion ;  so  that  all 
thought  that  the  influence  of  the  stars  had  been  most  favorably  shed 
upon  her  birth.'  Crapelet,  p.  172,  3.  With  this  warmth  of  feeling  was  the 
nativity  ofourillustnous  Elizabeth  described,  within  three  years  after  i 
took  piace,  by  one  who  was  not  a  partisan  of  the  Reformation. 
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proceedings  for  a  great  injury  to  himself.     The  pon-    chap. 

tiff  received  this  message  with  displeasure,  and  in-  ^ 1- 

quired  why  he  should  forbear,  when  Henry  was 
daily  innovating  against  him  '***.  Bonner  supported 
Dr.  Bennett's  exertions,  and  apprized  his  court,  that 
the  pope  was  indeed  proceeding  with  the  process, 
but  only  to  create  delay.  By  doing  something,  he 
kept  the  imperialists  quiet,  who  demanded  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  by  doing  nothing  effectual,  he  hoped  to 
gratify  Henry.  His  wish  was  to  keep  both  parties 
satisfied  with  him'°^  In  July,  Dr.  Hawkins  ob- 
tained a  conference  with  the  emperor,  hoping  to 
sooth  him  to  milder  resolutions ;  But  Charles  main- 
tained a  Spanish  inflexibility.  His  answers  were 
brief,  but  accommodating.  "  The  matter  was  none 
of  his.  She  was  his  aunt,  and  an  orphan.  He  must 
see  for  her,  and  her  daughter  was  his  cousin'***.** 
These  unfavorable  sentences  discovered  his  unaltered 
determination;  and  the  envoy  unable  to  persuade 
him  to  any  change,  returned  home  to  inform  the 
king  of  his  unavailing  solicitation. 

Henry  had  now,  as  the  pope  had  wished,  married 
in  his  own  way,  but  instead  of  wisely  letting  it  so 
pass,  and  of  affronting  him  no  more,  Clement  chose 
to  issue  his  bull,  annulling  Cranmer  s  judgment;  and 
on  iith  July,  to  proceed  unnecessarily  to  a  mortal 
defiance,  by  a  provisional  excommunication  of  the 
king,  unless  he  separated  from  his  new  wife  before 
the  following  September  '^^.    The  meanest  sovereign 


*•  Dr.  Bennett's  letter  of  I3ih  June  1533. 

••  His  letter  of  Uih  June  1533. 

*"  lb.  Lett,  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

^  P^dlayidui  sajs,  that  this  was  done  in  a  private  a  sitting  of  the  con- 
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BOOK    in  Europe  could  not  have  submitted  to  such  a  proff* 

^ /  tration  of  all  dignity,  as  to  obey  a  mandate  like  this. 

1533*     The  poorest  subject,  from  the  common  feelings  of  a 

man,  would  have  resisted  it,  and  irreconcileable  hos- 

tility  alone  could  now  be  expected  to  foUow.     It 

compelled  Henry,  for  his  nation's  honor  and  wdfare, 

to  break  all  bondage  to  a  foreign  power,  who  thus, 

while  in  servitude  to  another^  strove  to  become  the 

master  and  the  tyrant  of  his  ancient  friend.     The 

catastrophe  he  provoked,  to  please  his  own  <^pressor, 

rapidly  advanced.     Henry  recalled  home  the  duke  of 

Norfolk,  whom  he  had  sent  on  an  ^nbaasy  to  Francis, 

tQ  attend  him  to  his  meeting  with  the  pope  '^ ;  and 

when  Clement,  finding  imperial  ships  withheld^  sailed 

Po  e'f  in-  ^°  October,  in  French  galUes  to  visit  the  king  of 

terf iew       Fraucc,  at  MarsciUes,  the  resolute  Gardiner  waa  in* 

at  Ma^^"  structed  to  be  there,  as  his  sovereign's  representa- 

seiWc^       jj^^  ,«9^  ^j^j  ^^^^  ^^  yi9Ltc\x  than  to  act  "^    The  pope 

at  first  intimated,  that  he  would  annul  the  Micient 
marriage,  if  Henry  would  send  a  proxy  to  appear 
for  him  "\     But  such  a  vacillating  man>  wha  would 


IT- 


sistnryy  Charles  and  Catherine  ui^ng  it,  p.  2^5.  The  pope  prttknal 
the  allotted  time  to  tlic  end  of  October.  See  N.  Raince^  let^ec  ofaS^ 
Sept.  Ap.  Le  Grand,  v.  3.  p.  569-571. 

'«  Herb.  358, 9. 

^^  Herb.  359.  Clement  reached  Marseilles  the  1  ith  October,  entered 
it  the  lath.  Francis  arrived  on  the  13th,  and  the  next  day  kissed  the 
papal  foot.    Le  Grand,  l.  p.  267. 

^^  Francis  complained,  m  his  instructions  to  Bellay,  that  he  found  the 
English  envoys  without  power  to  act,  and  that  the  be  temj^iised  tor 
them,  none  came.  Le  Grand,  3.  p.  578-9.  The  probability  is,  that  Frandf 
was  mistrusted ;  and  the  violent  measures  he  adopted  against  LathersBi 
and  heretics  in  France  immediately  after  this  meeting  with  the  pope,  and 
the  persecuting  bull  he  had  previously  obtained  from  him  at  Rome,  dated 
of  the  kal.  September  1533,  and  the  other  which  he  had  at  ManeiUes* 
4  id.  November,  justify  the  mistrust.  See  them  in  Le  GnuMi,  3.  p.  597- 
aa. 

"  The  archbishop  of  York  and  bishop  of  Duduuu  |has  state  tlus  to  tb^ 
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say  at  Rome  what  he  unsaid  at  Bologna,  and  vibrated   c  h  a  ^. 
back  again  at  Marseilles,  to  re-oscillate  when  he  re-  ,  ^^i* 
turned  to  the  Vatican,  was  not  to  be  trusted  with 
any*previous  submission  to  his  power.     Francis,  who 
wanted  a  temporary  accommodation  for  his  tempo^ 
rary  purposes,  was  so  thwarted  by  the  steady  and 
determmed  conduct  of  Gardiner,  that  he  ordered  his 
mitiister  to  request  of  Henry  to  send  any  other  am- 
bassador to  him  thereafter,  than  this  unmanageable 
bishop  of  Winchester  "*.  The  pope  deliberately  con^ 
fessed  to  Francis,  at  Marseilles,  and  after  to  his  am^ 
bassadors  at  Rome,  "  that  he  thought  Henry's  mar- 
ti9.ge  with   Catherine,   and  its  dispensation,  were 
both  null  and  inyalid  in  law ;  and  so  he  would  hav^ 
declared  it  to  be  by  his  definitive  sentence  and  final 
decree,  if  private  affections  and  human  respect  had 
not  prevented  it  "^"     But,  governed  by  the  powei^ 
which  he  hated,  he  continued,  by  his  public  acts, 

kbg,  as  what  they  had  apprized  Catherine:  'the  pope  soid  at  Marseilles, 
that  if  your  grace  would  send  a  proxy  thither,  ne  would  give  sentence 
for  your  highness  against  her,  because  he  knew  that  your  cause  was  good 
and  just/    Lett,  aist  May  1534,  in  Herb.  375. 

»*  See  his  instructions,  Le  Grand,  3  p.  587.  The  pope  was  noW 
settliiigbis^mind  so  strongly  against  Henry,  that  he  offerea  Francis,  at 
tbitf  meetiiig,  the  duchy  o?  Milan,  if  he  would  allow  himself  and*  the  eiiH 
pepor  to  act  against  the  English  king.    Fr.  instruct.    Le  Grand,  3; 

p.  565- 

'*'  Bamet,  6.  p.  115.  This  important  admission  of  the  pope  is  stated 
ID  the  letter  of  Francis  to  Henry,  written  just  after  Clement's  death,  and 
printied  by  Burnet  and  Collier,  fVoro  a  copy  indorsed  by  Cromwell,  ▼.  5; 
p.  1491.  The  whole  of  the  passage'  is,  *  Clemens  papa  Septimus,  ex  certil 
•t  deliberata  animi  sui  sententin,  cum  nobis  ipsis,  Marsilise  tunc  existen-^ 
dtoi,  fom  alias  sspe  oratoribus  nostris  tunc  Komse  agentibus,  palam  Rt 
yfivtb  Tt^h  suss  oraculo  cortfessus  fit,  et  expresse  declaravit  se  sentire  di6> 
tain  dispensationem  et  roatrimonium  cum  dicta  domina  Catherina  coil* 
tractam  fuisse  et  esse  nulla  prorsus,  et  de  jure  invalida ;  quodque  endetii 
sic  fbisse  et  esse  per  suam  sententiam  definitivam,  seu  finale  decretum, 
declarasset  pronunciasset  et  definivisset,  si  privad  quidem  aifectuset 
retfpMtiis  humani  non  obstStissent.'  Bum.  v.  6.  p.  115.  Collier  Appl 
P'.26-6. 

Z4 
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BOOK  to  oppose  his  private  conviction ;  and  in  November^ 
.  \  s  another  envoy  arrived  from  England  —  a  mental 
1533*  counterpart  to  Gardiner — in  the  as-  unfearing  and 
fiercer  .Bonner.  At  the  end  of  July,  Henry  had 
signed  an  appeal  From  the  condemnation  of  the  pope 
to  a  general  council  ''^  which  he  had  sent  to  Bonner 
about  the  middle  of  August,  to  intimate  to  Clement, 
if  he  thought  fit ' '.  Dn  the  8th  November,  he  thought 
the  time  had  come  to  use  it,  and  went  into  the  pope 
to  announce  and  read  it  ''^.  The  attending  personages 
endeavored  to  prevent  his  advance,  but  he  resolutely 
persevered,  compelled  an  audience,  and  began  his 
address"^,  which,  being  interrupted  by  Clement's 
going  to  the  consistory,  he  resumed  in  the  after* 
noon ;  and  when  he  read  that  part  of  his  commis- 
sion which  made  the  appeal,  the  pope  could  not 
conceal  his  indignation  *''•  A  visit  of  the  French 
king  suspended  for  awhile  the  angry  scene  "^    Two 


"^  It  was  dated  30th  July  1533.    See  it  in  Rymer,  ▼.  14.  p.  476. 

"^  Strype  has  printed  the  king's  letter,  dated  at  Windsor,  l8th  Au- 
gust 1532,  in  his  lite  of  Cranmer,  v.  2.  p.  682. 

"'  He  describes  the  curious  scene  at  full  length,  in  his  letter  to  the 
king  of  13th  November,  printed  in  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  49-61. 

"^  On  this  first  part,  Bonner  says,  '  the  pope  having  this  for  a  break- 
fast, only  pulled  down  his  head  to  his  shoulders,  after  the  Italian  fashion  f 
said  he  was  going  to  the  consistory  and  promised  him  another  audience 
ill  the  afternoon,  ib.  51. 

"'  '  lie  fell  in  a  marvellous  great  choler  and  rage,  not  only  declaring 
the  same  by  his  gesture  and  manner,  but  also  by  words.  He  was  con- 
tinually folding  up  and  unwinding  of  his  handkerchief,  which  he  never 
doth  but  when  he  is  tickled  to  tlie  very  heart  with  great  choler  ;*  he  had 
the  words  read  again ;  '  which  done,  his  holiness,  not  a  little  chafing 
with  himself,  asked  what  I  had  more.'  ib.  p.  54*  So  g&ily  could  Bonner 
write  of  his  spiritual  chief,  for  whose  successor  he  afterwards  persecuted 
so  furiously.  In  the  same  spirit  he  mentions, '  wherein  the  pope  snariing 
and  saying/ p.  55. 

"'  The  pontilf  paid  Francis  great  attention.  Their  conference  lasted 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  '  In  conclusion  the  French  king,  making 
great  reverence,  took  his  leave ;  but  the  pope  went  with  him  to  the 
chamber  door :  and  albeit  the  king  would  have  suffered  him  further  to 
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days  afterwards,  the  persevering  Bonner  returned  to    chap. 
the  pontiflTs  palace,  and  after  waiting  two  hours,     *^V'- 
while  Clement  was  ^'  blessing  beads,  and  suffering 
ladies  and  nobles  to  kiss  his  foot  '^**,"  he  asked  for 
his  answer,  and  received  it  in  terms  half  civil  and 
half  resenting  '^'.     But  when  he  was  afterwards  di- 
rected by  Cranmer  to  make  this  prelate's  appeal  from 
the'  pope's  censures  '**  to  a  general  council,  the  un- 
welcome objection  to  the  papal  authority,  and  that 
peremptory  manner  in  Bonner,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  habit  of  his  mind,  and  the  arrogant  ten- 
dency of  his  character,  so  irritated  the  pope,  that  he 
threatened  to  throw  the  provoking  doctor  into  a  caul- 
dron of  melted  lead,  or  to  bum  him  alive.     Bonner 
having  himself  no  taste  for  the  agonies  of  fire,  to 
*which  he  afterwards  doomed  so  many  without  pity, 
was  glad  to  make  a  precipitate  escape  '^^ 

The  pontiff  attained  at  this  interview  his  favorite 
point  of  marrying  his  niece,  the  too-celebrated  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis,  to  Henry,  the  second  son  of 


bave  gooe,  yet  his  holiness,  following  him  out  of  the  door,  took  hiro  bj 
the  hand,  and  brought  him  to  the  noor  of  the  second  chamber,  where^ 
making  great  ceremonies  the  one  to  the  other,  they  departed,  the  pope 
returning  to  his  chamber.*  Bonner's  Lett.  ib.  56.  They  had  been  as 
motually  respectful  when  Francis  entered :  '  Incontinently  the  pope  made 
great  haste  to  meet  him,  and  even  at  the  very  door  tliey  met  together, 
the  French  king  making  very  low  curtesy,  putting  off  his  bonnet,  and 
keeping  it  off  till  he  came  to  a  table  in  the  pope*s  chamber.*  ib.  p.  55. 

»  lb.  58. 

>»  <  He  said,  his  mind  towards  your  highness  always  hath  been  to 
minister  justice,  and  do  pleasure  unto  you,  although  it  hath  not  been  so 
taken.  He  never  unjustly  grieved  your  grace,  that  he  knowetb,  nor  in- 
tendeth  hereafter  to  do ;  but,  as  there  was  a  constitution  of  pope  Pius, 
his  predecessor,  that  did  condemn  all  such  appeals,  he  therefore  aid  reject 
your  grace's  appeals,  as  frivolous,  forbidden  and  unlawful.'    ib.58. 

'"  See  it  in  Burnet,  Hist.  v.  6.  p.  61.  It  is  dated  22d  November,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  delivered  by  Bonner  to  the  pope,  after  be  left 
Marseilles. 

*"  Bam.  v.  i.p.  aia. 
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BOOK  Francis,  and  godson  of  the  English  king ;  and  haTing 
*  made  four  French  cardinals,  on  12th  NoTcmber 
1533-  quitted  an  interview  that  seems  to  have  decided  die 
fate,  and  precluded  the  universal  prevalence  of  anjr 
ecclesiastical  reformation  in  France  ^\  The  Englisli 
government  in  December  met  in  council^  to  delibc^ 
rate  on  its  future  conduct  towards  the  pope  and 
hierarchy,  and  settled  its  plan  in  nineteen  resdior- 
tions  '^^.  In  pursuance  of  these,  a  strong  repreiei»^ 
tation  was  made  to  the  French  cabinet,  of  the  con- 
sequences that  were  about  to  ensue  in  England,  t^ 
the  destruction  of  the  pope's  authority  there,  from 
his  persisting  hostilities  '^^ ;  a  communicatioa  ob^ 
vioui%  meant  to  be  imparted  to  Clement  as  a  seriooi 


i«l»MBMMM«i^M^_Mai*a*M*aMan^.«.b*aAteHH««afc 


'**  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  English  cabiDe^  in 
a  Tetter  from  Westminster,  of  VJth  January  1534,  to  tne  chief  Frendi 
minister,  intimates  this  new  papal  tendency  of  the  ndnd  of  Fraad*:  ki 
says,  '  It  seems  to  me,  from  many  circumstances,  that  since  the  iBCer- 
Tiew,  the  king  your  master  xs  a  grest  deal  too  mtfch  inclined  to  ftiTor  the 
pope,  even  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  interest, jurisdiction  aati  rrgility 
Why  has  he  purchased  a  bull  of  the  pope  to  do  justice  in  his  kingdon^ 
a»  if  he  thereby  said,  that  before  he  obtained  tlwt,  he  dkl  notpoMtH 
that  prerogative  ?  under  the  color  of  this,  the  pope  and  his  successors 
will  usurp  on  the  royal  jurisdiction.'  Lett.  App.Le  Grand,  3.  p.  59a. 

*^  See  them  in  Strype,  Mem.  Eccl.  v.  l.  p.  231-5.  *  One  of  tin 
orders  was,  that  letters  should  be  delivered  to-  advertize  the  FrenefeF  1^ 
thereof.'  233. 

***  It  was  by  die  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  above  letter,  in  which  1m 
says,  *  I  wish  the  pope  had  been  otherwise  counselled,  for  I  assnM  yfft 
tha«  things  are  in  such  a  train  here,  that  if  he  will  continue  in  his  perti* 
nacity  to  favor  the  emperor  more  than  our  two  masters,  and  from  for 
or  favor  of  him^  to  suppress  the  equity  of  our  king's  just  cause,  he  fill 
give  irrevocable  occasion  to  him,  and  all  his  subjects,  to  see&  etery 
means  that  can  be  thou^t  to  impugn  his  see  ana  authority,  whictt'ht 
usurps  so  unjustly.  Many  questions  and  conclusions  have  been  recenllf 
raised  by  famous  clerks,  prelates  and  doctors  of  this  kingdom,  grelly 
to>  the  pope's  prejudice.     Among  others,  they  affirm-  that  he  has  tfi 


aotheri^jr  beyond  his  own  diocese  of  Rome ;  amf  that  what  pontifiv 

assumed  over  all  Christendom,  has  no  force  but  from-  the  saffisffiiice'  df 
tlie  princes  whom,  by  the  color  of  sanctity,  they  have  blinded.  If  the 
king  were  to  allow  freedom  to  these  discussions,  the  pope  wouldaoc  adff 
lose  all  obedience  in  tliis  kingdom,  but  all  which  hangs  on  hiv  auliwMiii^ 
would  be  in  perpetual  haitred  and  abomination.'    Lett.  6.  pv  5^1. 
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«iid  6nftl  premonition.  But  it  did  not  prevent  Cle-  chap. 
ment  from  rushing  onward  to  all  the  momentous 
consequences.  What  the  English  parliament  would 
do  on  30th  March,  he  could  not  know  on  the  23d. 
And  what  was  done  so  decisively  on  the  33d,  must 
have  been  some  time  in  meditation.  What  the  par- 
liament of  England  in  that  month  did,  was  only  to 
forbid  all  future  payments  to  Rome ;  to  empower  the 
surchbishop  of  Canterbury  to  grant  the  dispensa- 
tions and  faculties  which  had  been  sought  from  the 
papacy,  and  to  settle  the  succession  on  the  posteri^ 
of  queen  Anne  '*^.  It  expressly  paused  from  adopt- 
ing any  decisive  measure  to  destroy  the  supremacy 
of  the  pontiff,  before  the  parliament  broke  up,  and 
90  far  lefl  the  avenue  for  conciliation  unclosed.  It 
was  tberef(^e  Clement's  own  wilful — and  by  the 
most  informed  part  of  the  nation — ^not  unwelcomed 
act,  which  forcibly  broke  the  connection  between 
himself  and  Henry.  On  the  23d  March  1533,  eight 
months  before  the  statute  abolishing  the  papal  supre* 
macy  was  passed,  the  pontiff  chose  to  yield  to  the 
imperial  cardinals  in  his  consistory  '^',  and  to  place 
liimself  in  direct  battle  against  the  parliament  and 
%he  king  of  England,  by  pronouncing  a  final  sen- 
tence, that  Catherine's  marriage  was  valid  and  cano- 


>^  Lord  Herbert  summariijr  recftpitufetee  these,  p.  371, 2. 

^**  The  bishops  of  Paris  andMascon,  in  their  letter  to  Franeis  from 
Home,  a3d  March,  state,  that  the  ineasttre  was  proposed  and  carried 
lMfi>fie  39  cardinals.  Le  Grand,  3.  p.  631.  PaUavicint  renmrks,  that  on 
9th  Jaauar^r  15349  the  emperor  stimulated  Clement  *  acriter,'  to  issue  this 
aenteocey  who  yet  hesitated  to  gi^:e  the  decisive  signature  tiN  %jd 
Hfiarch.  A  few  days  after,  he  states,  that  Henry*s  letters  eame,  wfaieb 
^flared  to  obey  the  sentence,  and  desiring  that  the  eKcomiminicatioa 
sbcMild  be  delayed,  p.  967.  He  adds, '  this  event,  and  Catherine's  destft, 
aiuMie  many  accuse  the  pope  of  ^  nimii»  ftstinationis/  Belkiy  9ayB>two 
^ays  after.  1. 20.  p.  54. 
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BOOK  nical ;  that  Henry  was  bound  to  cohabit  with  her  as 
^'  i  his  wife ;  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  do  so ; 
1534-  that  all  molestations  against  this  marriage  were  un* 
lawful ;  and  that  he  should  be  for  ever  silent  against 
it'^.  The  French  ambassador  at  Rome  felt  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  promises  which  the  pope  had 
given  them  '^%  and  to  what  they  had  communicated 
to  Henry''';  and  anticipated  all  the  evils  that  this 
•unwise  brief  or  bull  would  occasion''^;  but  not 
being  sure  of  his  court's  secret  intentions  about  it ''', 
l^tmented,  rather  than  remonstrated  against  it,  while 
the  imperials,  at  Rome,  celebrated  their  triumph  with 
bonfires  and  artillery  ''^«  Clement  had  been  hurried 
.into  the  measure,  and  sat  up  all  night  to  consider 
how  to  remedy  it ''^     He  did  not  survive  his  rash 

act,  which  irrecoverably  committed  the  papacy  to  its 

■111       ■        ...         I    I 

'*  Some  of  tlie  cardinals  wished  the  sentence  to  be  inimediatelj  lent 
off,  but  Clement  deferred  that  till  after  Easter.     Bell.  1.  20.  p.  54. 

^  So  they  say,  <  What  moved  us — ^not  to  remind  him  of  the  pro- 
mises and  assurances  which  he  had  given  us  to  the  contrary.'  Le  Grand, 

■'*  *  If  I  stay  longer,'  says  the  prelate  of  Paris, '  the  king  of  England 
may  be  suspicious.  Indeed  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  be  terribly  dis- 
contented with  me  for  the  assurances  which  I  sent  him  by  my  last 
letters,  and  on  which  perhaps  he  will  have  broken  up  his  parliament.* 
lb.  633. 

'"  He  says  he  had  endeavored  to  prevent  ^  un  des  plus  grands  troo- 
bles  qui  de  long-tems  fut  en  TEglise.'  ib.  634. 

>**  The  strong  intimation  of  the  insincerity  and  connivance  of  Francis 

on  this  subject,  is  thus  conveyed  by  his  ambassadors  in  their  dispatch  to 

him :  '  Sire !  for  the  reasons  which  I  of  Paris  will  personally  mention 

to  you,  we  were  in  doubt  if  what  has  been  done  may  have  proceeded 

Jriin  your  $ecret  intention,  to  us  unknown.*    ib.  63a. 

***  Ib.  634.  *  Crying  out,  Imperio  et  Espagne.' 

***  B.  Bellay  mentions  this :  *  Indeed  we  are  told,  that  bis  holiness 
has  been  surprised  as  in  the  first  sentence.  All  this  night  he  has  been 
with  doctors  to  think  of  remedies ;  and  is  so  annoyed  and  tormented, 
according  to  all  appearances,  that  it  is  not  possible  he  could  be  more  so.* 
Lett,  ib.635.  Burnet  says,  that  two  days  after,  a  courier  arriving  with 
Henry's  submission,  the  subject  was  again  brought  before  the  consisloiT 
by  the  advice  of  the  wiser  cardinals;  but  the  imperial  interest  prevailed, 
and  confirmed  the  sentence,  v.  1.  p.  1 36. 
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doom  in  England^  more  than  six  months*'^.  In  chap. 
England,  the  effect  was  most  irritating.  Books  im- 
mediately came  out,  to  prove  that  the  papal  supre- 
macy was  an  usurped  authority '^^ ;  and  the  king 
himself  employed  his  pen  on  that  subject*^'.  Of 
these  publications,  the  most  effectual  and  most  cele- 
brated, was  that  of  Dr.  Sampson '^^  which  cardinal 
Pole  selected  for  the  theme  of  his  acrimonious  re- 
taliation. 

Paul  III.  succeeded  Clement,  and  followed  in  his 
steps.  When  the  English  parliament  met  in  No- 
vember, the  decisive  act  was  introduced,  annulling 
for  ever  the  pope's  supremacy  in  this  country'*®; 

•*  Clement  died  35th  September  1534.     Onof  t^anuinio,  Vit.  Pont. 

L561.  Paul  3  was  chosen  13th  October,  ib.  p.  56a.  As  many  of  our 
;ts  press  unfavorably  on  Clement's  memof^r*  it  will  be  but  just  to  add 
Guicciardini's  sketches  of  his  character,  which  the  historian  has  not  in- 
serted io  his  history,  and  which  he  drew  from  the  living  model  before 
him,  and  which  display  much  of  the  whole  man. 

'  Naturally  grave,  diligent,  and  assiduous  in  business;  averse  from 
pleasores ;  orderly  and  regulated  in  all  things :  very  repugnant  to  the 
execution  of  what  he  designed,  and  therefore  always  tardy  and  hesicat- 
ioa.  He  disliked  to  grant  what  was  asked,  and  yet  could  not  resolutely 
refuse ;  so  that  what  he  conceded  seemed  always  to  be  from  fear,  not 
favor.  Ho  was  a  man  of  great  worth  and  authority ;  full  of  ambition, 
and  of  a  lai^e  and  unquiet  mind,  very  desirous  of  new  things.  Raised 
from  the  lowest  degree,  by  an  admirable  felicity,  to  the  highest,  he  had  a 
varying  fortune  to  endure,  in  which  the  unfavorable  predominated.  He 
died  with  the  odium  of  his  court;  mistrusted  by  sovereigns,  and  rather 
respected  and  hated  than  liked,  because  he  was  thought  to  be  avaricious, 
of  uttle  faith,  t^nd  not  disposed  to  do  kindnesses  to  others.  In  his  con- 
dact  be  was  very  serious,  circumspect,  and  self-conquering.  His  capa- 
city would  have  been  of  the  gieatest  size,  if  timidity  had  not  so  often 
corrupted  bis  judgment.'    Guicc.  Ritratti,  v.  8.  p.  33,  4. 

*"  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  v.  l.  p.  339. 

'*  Strype,  ib.  It  was  printed  on  cccasion  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
and  was  entitled,  *  De  vera  differentia  regias  et  ecclesiastics  potestatis.' 
Herb.  380. 

**  Strype  has  inserted  part  of  its  translated  contents  in  his  Eccl.  Mem. 
T.  1.  p.  337-44,  and  the  Latin  original  in  his  App.  p.  163-174.  Its  con- 
clusion shows,  that  it  was  written  after  the  Supremacy  Act  bad  passed. 

■*  Hall.  8 16.  Herb.  380.  It  met  the  3d  ot  November.  The  convu- 
ettion  of  the  province  of  York  bad  declared  tbeir  rejection  of  the  papal 


1534. 
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and  enacting,  that  the  king  ^^  shall  be  taken,  accepted 
and  reputed  the  only  and  supreme  head  in  earth  of 
the  church  of  England ;"  and  another  statute,  that 
if  afler  the  1st  February  1535,  any  person  should 
publish  and  pronounce,  by  expressions,  writing  or. 
words,  that  the  king  was  an  heretic,  schismatic,  ty- 
rant, infidel  or  usurper,  he  should  be  deemed  a 
traitor '^\  From  this  time  Henry  proceeded  with 
fearless  progression,  to  emancipate  himself  and 


bupremacY  on  1st  June  1534;  the  universitj  of  Oxford  oa  27th  June; 
and  the  chapter  of  Worcester  on  17th  August.  See  these  Acts  in  Bar- 
net,  V.  6.  p.  69-74.  The  king's  proclamation  ag^unst  it  is  dated  asdi 
June.  ib.  98-103. 

>^*  See  these  Acts  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  vol.  3.  p.  499;  506. 
We  may  read  in  those  of  Hall,  the  feelings  of  many  on  this  statute;  *  By 
the  which  the  pope,  with  nil  his  college  ofcardinals,  with  all  their  pardons 
and  indulgencies,  was  utterly  abolibhed  out  of  this  reahn.  God  be  ever- 
iMtingly  praised  therefore.'  d.  816.  On  the  supremacy  we  may  remafk, 
that  Waniaroy  the  Roman  (>tholic  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
held  the  see  28  years^  said,  as  Cranmer  declared  before  the  oommis* 
skmere  at  Oxford,  *  That  the  king  ousht  to  have  it  before  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  scriptures  would  bear  out  this  assertion.'  Foi, 
170a.  When  we  consider  the  terms  of  an  archbishop's  oath  to  the  pope, 
see  before,  p.  334, 5,  we  cannot  but  infer  its  incompatibiiitY,  in  its  vemi 
language,  with  a  prelate's  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  ana  to  the  state, 
whenever  they  and  the  papacy  come  into  collision.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  oath  framed  by  those  who  upheld  the  primary  sovereignty  of  the 
papal  throne  above  every  civil  domination,  role  has  the  hardihood  to 
deny  the  consent  of  tl>e  parliament  and  hierarchy  to  tlie  soprenmcT,  in 
the  very  passage  where  he  shows,  that  he  was  absent,  and  knew  notoing 
about  it :  'I,  who  was  not  there  when  these  things  were  enacted,  most 
constantly  affirm,  that  no  order  consented  to  this  thy  title  of  honor.  I 
myself  free  the  nobility  and  people  from  so  great  an  infamy,  of  this  most 
grievous  and  attempted  wickedness.  I  say,  if  you  had  any  suffrages  at 
all,  they  were  all  forced  and  extorted  from  the  unwilling;  and  therefore, 
that  this  new  honor  was  not  conferred  on  thee  by  the  will  of  any  one, 
nor  by  the  consent  of  all  the  orders.  But  how  should  I  know  this  who 
was  not  there  ?  I  not  only  was  not  there,  but  I  also  have  not  received 
it  from  any  other  person  who  was  present,  by  what  will  or  consent  this 
was  bestowed  upon  thee ;  and  yet,  I  dare  amrm  that  I  know  it,  becaose 
I  have  more  certain  indications  than  tlie  testimony  of  eyes  and  ears, 
which  have  declared  to  me  the  whole  thing,  and  which  indicatioas  can- 
not be  false.'  He  then  proceeds  to  talk  of  the  *  regula  naturae,  &c.' 
De  Unit.  p.  283,  4.  Does  not  a  man  stultify  himself  as  a  witness  to 
focts,  who  thus  pretends  to  affirm  them  without  either  seeingi  or  hearing 
al^tttthem? 
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luJlffdoBi  from  an  ecclesiastical  dominatioii,  which    chap. 

*^  '  XXVI 

coald  not  have  continued  without  detriment  to  its  « — 
intellect,  prosperity,  and  improvements. 

Religion  was  verbally  connected  with  the  discus^ 
sions  and  purposes  of  the  pope  and  Henry,  but  had 
really  no  influence  with  either,  in  the  objects,  con^ 
duct,  or  termination  of  the  contest.     Both  were  strict 
catbolics  at  its  beginning  and  at  its  end.    Both  hated, 
and  at  that  time  equally  persecuted  the  reformers. 
Human  passions  and  worldly  interests  commenced, 
continued,  and  decided  it.     If  Francis  had  driven 
Charles  out  of  Italy,  Henry  would  have  had  his  di^ 
vorce,  and  the  pope  have  remained  the  supreme  head 
and  the  honored  sovereign  of  the  English  church, 
till  some  other  convulsion  overthrew  his  dominion. 
But  the  imperial  sword   prevailing,    Clement  was 
intimidated^  and  the  British  nation  became  emanci- 
pated from  religious  slavery ;  from  a  mercenary  ri- 
tual ;  from  dogmas  without  reason,  and  from  much 
debilitating  superstition. 

The  separation  from  the  papacy  was  not  at  first  in 
the  contemplation,  nor  until  driven  to  it  by  the  failure 
of  every  other  conceivable  succedaneum,  was  it  even 
at  the  last,  in  the  desire  of  the  English  king.  Howr 
ever  he  may  have  been  abused  for  it  by  the  Romish 
clei^  from  that  day  to  the  present,  no  sovereign  has 
deserved  more  largely  their  admiration,  for  his  long 
deference  to  the  papal  see ;  for  his  persevering  en- 
deavors to  keep  in  friendship  with  it,  and  for  his  un- 
equalled patience  in  waiting  to  obtain  it  by  solicita- 
tion,  reasoning,  and  the  course  of  events.  What 
king  can  be  adduced  in  history,  of  his  power,  spirit 
and  character,  who,  after  becoming  8o  passionately 
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BOOK    in  love  in  the  year  1527,  yet  arrested  the  impulses 
of  his  natural  impetuosity,  and  restrained  his  own 
wishes  in  the  dearest  object  of  human  sympathy,  for 
nearly  six  years,  until  the  end  of  January  1533,  be- 
fore he  broke  thro  every  confining  bond,  and  gratified 
his  affection,  by  the  marriage  he  had  so  long  sighed 
for.     Instead  of  censuring  his  imputed  vices  for  the 
measure,  let  steady  impartiality  admire  the  self-pom- 
mand  which  he  had  so  long  exerted ;  even  the  pope 
had  counselled  him  to  take  the  same  step  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  difficulties.     But  the  king,  with  a^ 
self  government  scarcely  explicable  in  his  imputed, 
character,  paused  for  six  years,  that  he  might,  if  pos— 
sible,  fulfil  his  own  wishes,  in  a  way  that  would  gniv^ 
universal  satisfaction  to  the  critical  mind  and  moraL 
feeling  of  Europe. 

The  compelled  refusal  of  the  pope  to  gratify  thes^ 
wishes  of  Henry,  was  evidence  to  his  own  times  ast 
to  ours,  that  the  battle  between  the  ecclesiasticaL 
and  civil  powers  of  Europe  was  then  determined^ 
The  gigantic  scheme  projected  by  many  pontiffs,  but:- 
first  boldly  attempted  by  Gregory  VII.  to  be  realised, 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  of  raising' 
the  popedom  above  the  thrones  of  Christendom,  ani 
of  making  all  social  dignities  subordinate  to  the  sa^ 
cerdotal,  was  at  that  time  totally  defeated,  and  was 
perceived  to  be  so,  and  has  never  recovered  from 
the  disaster.     Its  three  mortal  wounds  it  received  at 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  at  the 
destruction  of  the  French  army  before  Naples ;  ex- 
piring finally  with  the  capture  of  St.  Pol  at  Land- 
riana. 

If  the  humiliation  of  the  aspiring  popedom  has 
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been  a  blessing  to  mankind,  it  is  to  Charles  V.  and  chap. 
to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  as  his  general,  far  more  than  .  ^^^^^  , 
either  to  Luther,  to  Henry,  or  to  Anne  Boleyn,  that 
the  world  are  indebted,  and  to  whom  we  should  be 
grateful  for  that  benefit.  They  broke  down  its  mili- 
tary strength,  at  the  critical  moment  when  reason 
was  attacking  it ;  and  never  recovering  its  temporal 
independence,  it  has  never  been  able  to  re-organise 
its  mental  domination,  tho  it  may  be  now  attempting 
it^. 


**  That  what  Henry  the  8th  did  in  religion,  be  performed  not  as  a 
IVotestant  but  as  a  Catholic,  is  justly  remarked  by  Heylin  in  the  preface 
to  his  Ecclesia  Rcstaurata,  l66l.  AfVer  calling  him  '  a  prince  of  an 
Qftdiuioced  spirit ;  the  master  of  as  greet  a  courage  as  the  world  had/ 
be  adds,  *  and  the  work  required  it.  He  durst  not  else  have  grappled 
with  that  mighty  adversary  in  the  see  of  Rome.  Finding  the  pope  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  his  desires,  he  first  divested  him  by  decrees  of  his 
topremacy ;  and  finally  extinguished  his  authority  in  the  realm  of  £og« 
landy  without  noise  or  trouble,  to  the  great  admiration  and  astonishment 
of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.    But  for  his  own  part,  he  adhered 


tokkoU  religion;  severely  persecuted  those  who  dissented  from  it,  and 
died  in  that  nuth  and  doctnne  which  he  had  sucked  in  with  his  mother^ 
milk.'    £ven  Cromwell,  who  was  the  cliief  minister  that  advised  and 
eflected  the  king^s  most  striking  changes,  declared  himself  at  his  execu- 
tion f o  be  a  Catholic.    But  all  Henry*s  court,  and  parliament,  and 
nation,  were  bom  and  educated  in  the  Romish  ftiith,  and  all  Uiat  they 
did  was  therefore  the  acts  of  Catholics.    A  different  state  of  things 
b«;an  in  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth.  They  were  trained  up  to  Protestant 
pnnciple8,and  so  were  the  children  of  most  of  the  subjects  of  Henry  VIII. 
ilie  acts  of  these  were  therefore  those  of  Protestants.    If  any  of  the 
pnoedii^  Catholics  threw  off  opinions  and  habits  which  they  thought 
wrong,  t£ey  were  still  Catholics  who  so  acted,  and  their  decisions  were 
die  decisions  of  Catholics  discerning  what  was  erroneous,  and  preferring 
what'thdr  reason  and  conscience  perceived  to  be  preferable.    Their 
children,  being  educated  as  Protestants,  acted  on  different  principles; 
they  judged  as  Protestants  as  their  fathers  had  judged  as  CatholicSk 
This  distmction  is  important.    The  change  of  Catholics  into  the  new 
opinions,  was  the  verdict  of  Catholics  m  their  favor ;  who  met  them 
wiUi  a  Catholic  mind,  and  examined  them  with  Catholic  prepossessions. 
T%e  Enelisb  reformation  was  thus  the  wise  and  good  work  of  the  Catholics 
themselves ;  correcting  the  abuses  of  their  own  churoh,  and  establishing 
a  purer  system  of  Catholic  Christianity.     Protestantism  is  Catholic 
Christianity  reformed  from  its  papal  corruptions.    Romanisip  is  sectf^ 
nanism,  compared  with  apostolical  christian^. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

STATE  OP  THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  HENRY  AND  THE  POF& 
—GREAT  OBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  IT— FERSECUTIONSt^ 
OF  THE  NEW  OPINIONS  IN  ENGLAND  —  IMPOSTURE  OP" 
THE  NUN  OE  KENT —TREASONABLE  PRACnCES  AGAINST* 
HENRY— EXECUTION  OF  SEVERAL  MONKS  AND  FRIARS- 
ARREST  AND  DECAPITATION  OF  BISHOP  FISHER  AND  SUU 
THOMAS  MORE. 

BO^OK    If  the  implacable  war  which  now  burst  out  between. 

' — w — '  Henry  and  the  pope  had  been  but  a  personal  quarrel 
between  them,  or  had  concerned  only  the  divorce^ 
its  effects  would  not  have  been  more  extensive  oir 
more  permanent  than  those  which  had  resulted  froim. 
the  differences  of  former  pontiffs  and  sovereigns  V 
land  would  have  ceased  when  Henry  married  Anne 
Boleyn,  or  when  Catherine  died,  or  when  the  inju^ 
dicious  Clement,  erring  alike  by  pusillanimity  an& 
by  violence;   at  last,  in  the  time  when  manhoocS- 
changes  into   beginning  age,    rather  prematurely^ 
than  unexpectedly  expired^.     But  instead  of  tfaenv- 
subsiding,  it  raged  with  greater  fury  under  his  nn — 
compromising  successor,  Paul  HI. ;  to  become  undei — ~ 
the  following   pontiffs  a  mortal  and  perpetnated^ 
warfare,  which,  tho  often  slumbering,  is  even  yet=:=^ 
neither  extinguished   nor  extinguishable,  betweea.--^^ 
the  English  crown  and  the  papal  tiara.     The  truth     - 
is,  that  at  Clement  s  death  it  was  no  longer  a  mere     -^ 

'  As  those  of  tlie  popes  with  the  emperors — with  the  French  kings*- 
and  with  our  Henry  1st,  Henry  2d;  Edward  ist>  and  Edward  3d. 
'  See  before,  p.  349.  .   - 
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persqnal  contest  l^etween  these  t^o  lAutually  pro-  chap. 
vake4  and  alternately  provoking  opponents,  with  \^^J  j 
^boin  it  had  commenced.  The  individual  king  and 
the  individual  pope  became  but  the  leaders  of  two 
great  parties,  into  which  the  mind  of  England,  as 
soon  afterwards  of  Europe,  rapidly  divided  itself, 
and  which  still  divide  it.  On  the  part  pf  Rome,  the 
battle,  from  the  direction  which  the  controversy  took, 
was  a  conflict  for  the  subsiste^iice  of  the  very  pope- 
dom itself,  and  of  that  peculiar  hierarchy,  sacerdotel 
polity,  doctrines,  rites,  interests,  and  superstitions^ 
irhich,  mainly  springipg  from  it,  had  become  inse- 
parably interlaced  with  it.  Of  still  greater  moment 
was  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  English  crown: 
|he  cause  which  Henry  was  impelled  onwards  to 
liead^  was  the  cause  of  humaA  nature,  human  reason, 
jb^iiioan.  freedom,  and  human  happiness.  It  was  an 
effort  to  rescue  England,  and  consequently  mankind, 
^nd  the.mind  and  worship  of  religion  itself,  from  sa- 
jcer^otal.  despotism,  and  from  the  chains  and  perver- 
sions of  very  artificial,  but  enslaving  and  degrading 
auperstitions ;  to  restore  the  human  understanding 
£rp9i  imprisonment  and  servility  to  the  possession  and 
use  of  its  natural  freedom  and  felicity  in  the  culti- 
.yi^ion  pf  moral  and  divine  tr^th ;  to  liberate  society 
'from  the  oppressing  and  debilitating  dominion  of 
^dictating  and  inquisitorial  priests,  intruding  both  on 
domestic  and  civil  concerns,  and  interposing  them- 
selves between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures ;  and 
to  re-establish  the  primeval  connection  and  inter- 
course between  the  human  heart  and  its  Maker  by 
direct  communication,  and  without  any  other  medi- 
ator than  the  greatest  and  kindest  of  all,  who  with 

A  A   2 
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B  0  0  K  gixQJi  wonderful  condescension  has  placed  himself  iii 
that  relation  towards  us,  expressly  to  the  extinction 
of  every  other  interferer.  Such  were  the  great  ob-» 
jects  that  were  fought  for  by  the  continuing  hostilities 
between  Rome  and  the  English  government,  and  that 
are  still  at  issue  between  the  papacy  and  all  who  dis- 
pute its  supreme  sway.  In  every  mighty  struggle 
the  chiefs  are  but  representatives  of  the  great  inte- 
rests they  lead,  and  it  is  these  interests  which  are  the 
real  points  at  stake  in  the  conflicts  that  ensue ;  altho 
the  public  eye,  looking  rarely  beyond  the  surface, 
sees  rather  the  persons  who  act,  than  the  causes 
which  actuate,  or  the  consequences  that  evolve,  and 
which  cannot  be  made  the  object  of  material  sense'. 

This  conflict  was  not  the  abruption  of  any  new 
phenomenon.  A  warfare,  that  as  it  obtained  matu- 
rity, could  not  but  be  most  agitating  and  extensive, 


'  Id  revising  this  work  for  the  third  Edition,  in  September  1827,  I 
am  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  the  apostolical  PBper,  the  Quoti- 
dienne,  at  this  moment,  represents  the  present  connicts  in  Portug^, 
between  the  papal  party  there  and  the  existing  constitutional  govern- 
ment. It  puts  the  subject  exactly  as  the  preceding  paineraph  remarks 
the  ^ct  to  nave  stood  under  Henry  VIII.  It  is,  indeed,  Uie  same  ques- 
tion at  issue  now  in  Portugal,  as  was  in  England  under  Henry,  tho  with 
some  difference  of  form,  from  its  being  in  a  more  incipient  state  on  the 
Tagus.  Don  Pedro,  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  is  the  patron  of  the  Portu- 
guese constitutional  government,  with  which  some  religious  reformation 
u  iBevitabiv  connected  as  an  iilterior  result.  To  his  ypuueer  brother, 
Don  Miguel,  tlie  apostolical  or  papal  adherents  look.  The  observatioDS 
of  their  Fa risian  journalist  are,  '  two  princes,  two  brothers,  Don  Pedro 
and  Don  Miguel,  appear  at  tliis  moment  to  hold  in  suspense  the  policy 
and  the  destmy  of  the  world.  Objects  by  turns  of  hope  and  fear,  their 
steps  are  reckoned ;  their  fortunes  are  watched.  Whatever  may  be  the 
qualities  of  these  princes,  we  must  seek  and  see  something  else  than 
tneir  persons  in  that  interest  which  they  excite.  What  then  are  they? 
Whom  do  they  represent?  They  represent  two  .systems  which  now 
divide  the  world,  and  dispute  the  conquest  of  it.  The  struggle  is  in  the 
mind ;  and  people  wish  to  personify  it;  that  they  may  settle  the  dispute 
by  the  sword.'  It  is  the  same  intellectual  conflict,  under  some  other 
modifications,  which,  in  thb  year,  i8a7y  is  raging  in  Spain. 
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xxvir 
and  between  its  lay  and  priestly  mind,   had  been 

gradually  advancing  on  the  world  from  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  fourteenth,  when  it  assumed 
enough  of  the  forms  of  avowed  battle  to  alarm  the 
possessioned  ecclesiastics,  as  we  have  detailed  in  a 
preceding  work^  The  progress  of  the  attack  was 
suspended  by  the  causes  there  alluded  to ;  but  the  as* 
sailing  principles  and  feelings  only  gathered  strength 
and  diffusion  by  the  compulsory  quiet  and  endured 
delay,  and  were  working  out  many  of  the  desired 
changes  by  peaceful  and  progressive  conquest,  when 
the  attack  on  Luther,  still  more  than  his  first  attacks 
on  Rome,  brought  on  an  explosion  which  made  vio- 
lence and  war  the  future  accompaniments  of  the  in- 
tellectual combat  on  the  Germanic  continent  The 
same  opposing  principles  and  interests  came  as  much 
into  actual  and  resolute  batde  in  England,  when 
Henry's  persistence  in  his  divorce,  his  determining 
second  marriage,  the  emperor's  resenting  demands^ 
and  Clement's  fearing  obedience  to  the  imperial  dic«> 
tates,  brought  on  the  impassioned  engagement. 

It  is  manifest  that  for  six  years  after  the  divorce 
question  began,  Henry  had  no  intention  or  desire  of 
any  religious  reformation.  And  if  Clement  had  not 
idlowed  the  emperor  to  have  driven  him,  for  political 
purposes,  even  more  than  from  family  pride,  into  a 
Resistance,  and  into  procedures  agaiost  the  king  of 
England,  which  irritated  and  forced  this  prince,  for 
his  own  safety,  into  a  fracture  of  the  Roman  influence 
&nd  power  in  his  dominions,  the  papal  supremacy 

*  See  Hist.  England,  Middle  Ages,  v.  5. 
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BOOK  leould  noc  in  his  reigti.  halve  been  abolished,  nor  that 
ireligio^s  ^evdliitibii  hav6  been  favored  and  effcicted^ 
^hicfa  at  last  wad,  by  idow  d^e^,  so  far  advaoked 
k  Etigliind  by  his  deciding  ttieasufies^  as  to  be  6oin- 
|)leted  aftei'Wafds  with  less  diffieulty  and  better 
ffa tods.  But  a£l  the  hostilities  6f  the  popedom  against 
him  I'oused  him  to  hew  measures  of  defenaive  ag- 
gressibh,  to  avert  6r  ^bdae  what  t^ai^  endangering 
htiri^  the  convict  aisstim^d  the  shc^e,  not  ttietdy  of 
Vittdictive^  but  of  deadly  batde.  The  depdftitioii  of 
ihe  king,  or  the  downfal  of  the.|)apal  jiower  in  Sri* 
tain,  became  the  visible  alterhatite^  No  tnedial  event 
seemed  likely  to  tietke  )[>lace,  or  #as  in  the  end  con- 
templated by  ieithfer. 

As  the  conflict  advanced^  it  bec&tne  necessary  for 
the  component  paHs  of  the  finglfsh  hierarchy  to 
bhbose  which  side  they  wobld  ^hefe  to  in  its  pto* 
gresd.  its  secular  classes  w^re  this  leii^t  ehdailgctedb 
The  bishops  and  their  suborditiatfe  d^iiitied,  lEoid  tie 
parochial  incutabehts,  who  forhi  the  national  cleigy 
of  every  countty,  generally,  and  with  exceptions  that 
were  no  where  numerous  but  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts, united  themselves  with  their  Sovereign,  Uio 
exposing  his  pecuniary  exactions.  But  the  regular 
and  anomalous  divisions,  vdib  Were  no  part  of  the 
most  ancient  ecclesiastical  fabric — the  mbnkfi  and 
the  fryars — of  whom  the  latter  were  intruded  novel- 
ties, not  three  hundred  years  old^  beittg  those  whom 
the  reason  and  piety  of  the  readitig  public^  and  Ae 

»  Hist.  Eng.  Middle  Ages.  v.  5.  We  may  remark  that  the  Catholic 
German  bishops  desired  to  be  as  liberal  as  our  own,  for  oil  distJtiiie 
1539»  cardinal  Famezi  wrote  to  Paul  3/Le  prelati  co^Ao/ici  di  Alemama 
sono,  in  vero,  piu  desiderosi  de  liberta,  cha  zelosi  della  religione.'  ^. 
Foli.  p.  290. 
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pride,  tlie  displf^^ur^  and  the  rapacity,  qf  its  supe-  cha] 
rior  clfisses,  desired  to  see  curtailed  qt  divested  of  J^^^ 
their  luxurious  state,  competing  stmbition,  domineer- 
ing arrogance,  and  misused  we^tb,  felt  themselyea 
to  be  ill  peril  from  every  dipiipution  of  the  papal 
power ;  and  therefore  stoutly  upheld  it  in  all  its  pre- 
tension^i,  ^d  fiercely  and  indignantly  resisted  every 
ooii^ry  innovation  ^ 

Thus  the  English  ecclesiastics  divide^  themselves 
into  two  opposing  tho  imequal  bpdies,  as  soon  as  the 
king  and  parliament  took  their  resolute  stand.  Bu). 
it  was  not  a  case  of  two  social  divisions,  ranging 
themselves  in  opposing  ranks,  to  dispute  with  the 
harmless  missiles  of  our  verbal  armories.  It  sooi^ 
involved  them  in  bodily  and  treasonable  battle.  The 
hulk  of  one  of  these  adverse  bodies  resolved  to  lin^ 
themselves  with  th^  Roman  hierarchy  ^.gainst  the 
official  dignities  pf  the  land ;  and  as  they  roused  to 
tibieir  support  all  thje  population  whom  they  could  in- 
fluence, this  association  placed  the  king  in  a  civiji 
war  with  a  numerous  portion  of  his  people ;  ajid  pujt 
the  whole  of  thes^e  insurrectionary  multitudes  undef 
the  secret  governance  of  a  vin^iptive  foreign  poten* 
Iftte  against  him. 


*  In  our  remarks  on  the  monks  and  fryars,  it  is  our  wish  to  be  always 
understood  to  speak  of  their  most  conspiciiotis  and  active  mdmbers  at 
this  period,  and  of  the  habits  and  temper  of  their  greater  bulk,  and 
tbeceibre  always  to  assume  and  to  admit  that  they  contained  many 
worthy,  pious,  mformed  and  excellent  individuals,  who  would  have  done 
iigqor  to  any  institutioiiis,  to  anjjr  age,  and  to  ^ny  country.  But  it  was 
liecau&e  these  were  the  exceptions  and  iv>t  the  general  rule,  that  their 
.Qfders  had  become  discredited  an^  unpopMlaf.  If  the  rest  had  beea 
^e  tbein,  no  monasteries  or  fryars  would  have  been  any  where  ex- 
pqilgeii.  Mankind  love  and  protect  the  truly  good;  but  the  mprp 
cfirmaUy  bate  and  attack  those  who  p^t  on  the  ven^ri^ted  appearance: 
aiid  when  die  maskers  exceed  the  raaUt^s*  the^e  suJfer,  tho  unjustly, 
because  the  discrimination  becoim^s  an  imprqc^tiQ^bility. 

A  A  4 
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That  the  one  party  straggled  as  conscieDtiously  as 
the  other,  it  would  be  unjust  to  both  to  doubt«     The 
most  barefaced  interestedness  rarely,  if  ever,  per- 
ceives itself  to  be  so.    The  subtle  and  ductile  mind 
supplies  pretexts  to  every  one,,  in  favor  of  all  that  his 
iticlinations  patronise ;  and  no  man,  not  even  the 
Worst,  is  a  scoundrel  in  his  own  belief,  however  ob« 
viously  he  is  so  to  every  other  human  judgment 
Hence,  altho  the  contest  between  the  old  system  and 
the  emerging  new  one  was  really  that  of  accumulated 
corruptions  against  reasonable  reformations^ ;  of  an*- 
tiquated  bigotries  against  wiser  religion;  of  inju — 
rious  superstition  against  enlightened  feeling;  of  mo^ 
ral  evils  against  moral  improvements ;  of  tradition, 
against  history ;  of  human  imaginations  against  scrip — 
tural  truth ;  and  of  pompous  ceremony  against  apos- 
tolic simplicity :  yet  the  friends  of  Romish  despotism. 
would  not  perceive  the  contrast,  nor  its  assailant$=^ 
cdlow  any  thing  for  the  sincerity  of  their  opposition, 
hor  for  the  justness  of  any  retaliated  imputation  o: 
themselves,  as  they  strove  to  achieve  the  mutations 
they  pursued.     On  contemplating  the  conduct  o 
both,  the  impartial  truth  seems  to  be,  that  vices  were 
so  abundantly  mixed  by  many  of  the  respective  par- 
tisans, with  all  that  was  laudable  in  the  dispute,  as 
to  justify  their  mutual  criticisms  on  each  other,  altho 


^  The  letter  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  Wolsej,  is  suffidenclj 
9trons  on  this  subject :  '  All  that  belonged  to  the  ancient  integrity  of 
the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the  monks,  was  so  depraved  by  licences  and 
corruptions,  or  so  abolished  and  spoilt  by  the  ill  effects  and  length  (Mf 
time,  that  in  my  advanced  ape,  tliey  had  taken  away  all  hope  of  ever 
iseeing  a  perfect  reformation  m  my  diocese.  The  reformation  of  the 
clergy  and  all  sacred  matters,  will  please  the  people  who  have  beat  ioi^ 
harking  at  them,*    See  it  in  Strype,  £cc.  App.  25-7. 
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not  ^e-  virulence,  which  disgraced  every  one  who    chaf. 
used  lU  ^ 

The  rapacity,  pride,  turbulence,  impiety,  and  vice, 
^hich  repeatedly  emerged  among  some  of  the  lay 
patrons  of  the  better  course,  induced  many  a  good 
mind  to  remain  with  what  they  disapproved,  from 
the  dread  of  something  worse  succeeding.  While 
the  same  vices  and  detected  profligacy,  and  visible 
corruptions  among  the  upholders  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem kindled  an  indignant  zeal,  which  multiplied  the 
mimbers,  and  fortified  the  resolution,  of  the  assailing 
reformers.  All  these  things  connected  so  much 
passion  with  the  struggle,  that  a  Marian  and  Sylla 
-contest  tinder  the  regal  standard  on  one  side,  and 
the  papal  banner  on  the  other,  impended  on  the 
English  nation,  and  in  some  degree  occurred,  tho 
not  to  the  extent  expected,  and  by  some  desired. 
Yet  enough  contest,  conspiracy,  and  revolt,  took 
place,  to  anger  and  disease  the  minds  of  both  the 
Jdng  and  his  adversaries,  till  crime  and  bloodshed 
lost  their  repelling  character,  and  were  meditated  and 
-reciprocated  with  unfeeling  retaliation. 

From  this  state  of  things,  as  we  contemplate  the 
last  twelve  years  of  Henry's  reign,  we  cannot  but 
^eel  that  we  are  approaching  a  period  when  a  new 
spirit  and  character  emerged  in  the  king,  in  his  ca- 
binet, and  in  his  people;  presenting  no  IcHiger  a 
.proud  and  glorious  exception  to  the  temper  of  his 
age,  and  to  the  practice  of  other  potentates,  but  ex- 
liibiting  a  mutation  from  clemency,  to  the  violence 
^md  cruelties  by  which  most  nations  in  that  fierce 
^md  angry  day  were  afflicted  and  disgraced.     It  is 
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lamentably  that  a  nature  so  lovely  in  its  kind  sen? 
sibilities  as  the  human  has  repeatedly  displayed 
itself  in  every  age  and  country  to  be,  should  yet  be 
convertible  to  that  stony  hardness  ;  that  malevolent 
ferocity ;  that  unpitying  sternness,  and  that  siraag^ 
eiyoyment  of  a  fellow-creature's  suffering,  or  indifl^r 
ence  to  it,  which  common  life,  ill^reasoning  philo- 
sophy, and  public  history,  so  often  present  to  our 
moral  contemplation.  Both  the  angel  and  the  demon 
are  competitors  within  us ;  and  we  too  often  give  the 
latter  thJe  sovereignty  to  our  own  wretchedness,  when 
the  nobler  spirit  would  have  guided  us  to  honor, 
wisdom,  and  felicity. 

The  evil  actions  were  of  two  descriptions ;  pene^ 
cutions  for  new  opinions  on  religixm,  and  punishr 
ment  for  new  offences  against  the  state. «  The  libe- 
jrality  of  Henry  to  those  who  wished  the  errors  and 
vices  of  the  papal  churdi  to  be  ^formed,  has  already 
been  noticed'.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  a  coor 
!trftiy  taste,  is  his  witness,  that  he  was  ^*  never  :wi}liag 
to  put  any  man  into  rufSe  or  trouble  of  conscience^" 
And  even  in  the  angry  period  of  1537,  after  the  saur 
guinary  contest  had  begun,  his  virulent  opponent, 
jali^eady  noticed,  still  in  a  private  letter  ackoowleges 
ihat  he  was  naturally  benign  and  merciful  '^  Nor 
till  his  contest  with  the  pope  had  exasperated  his 
feelings  and  alarmed  his  judgment  out  o£  its  true 
balance,  is  any  theological  cruelty  £gurly  imputable 

"  ■ '  '  .        ■   •  •  I       ^ : — : : — :- 

•  See  vol.  i.ch.  2.  p.  39»  44-7.  *  lb.  p.  49. 

^  Cardinal  Pole,  writing  to  Cardinal  Carpensis,  says  of  Henry,  'They 
depraved  him,  who  was  by  nature  most  prepense  to  rdigiop,  pecitlifufy 
observant  of  the  institutions  of  his  ancestors,  modest,  henjgnf  and  spou- 
'taneously  liberal  and  clement,*    £p.  Poll,  Quirinis,£dit.  v.  3.  p.  59. 
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to  him  ".  His  favorite  cardibal,  who  never  exhibited  chap. 
«ny  cordiality  for  religion,  either  as  a  sentiment,  a  ^^^^^• 
principle^  a  truth,  6v  a  ndoral  guide,  was  the  first  re- 
ligiouit  persecutor  in  his  reign.  He  led  the  king  to 
write  against  Luther  '\  He  formed  treaties  to  op- 
press thode  who  favored  his  doctrines  '^  He  caused 
iaquisitorial  visitations  to  be  made  in  England  to 
SQppress  th^m  '^  and  had  all  the  books  on  Luther's 
i^inions  called  in '',  and  the  diocese  of  London 
strictly  visited,  and  th6  heretics  cited  and  made  to 
abjure  '^  So  he  prohibited  the  English  translations 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  religious  publications  of 
the  reformers  '^.  He  inveighed  against  them  in  the 
fiBpsl  court  *' ;  and  in  his  dying  breath,  expressed 
the  bittefneds  of  his  eikmity*  to  those ''  from  whom 
Etagiand  has  derived  do  much  light  and  blessing. 

Histspirit  desceibded  to  his  Successor  in  the  highest 
legal  dignity  of  England,  sir  Thomas  More,  who  pr e- 
Btets  td  us  in  his  ch&racter  the  revolting  compound 
df  being  as  cbarse  in  his  controversial  writings  ^%  and 

'"  iiariiet  reinal^s  jtistty  of  Uedf^ :  <  It  doe^  not  appear  thait  cruelty 
Ms  natoi^il  16  him :  for,  in  twenty-bTd  years  lioae  baa  safiRered  Hot  ai^ 
cimie  agaiast  the  state^  but  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Stafford,  duke  of 
fitetki^^ain.  l^e  foittertie  prosecuted  Id  obedience  to  bis  father's  Ian 
e^mmaiid  at  bis  death.  His  cteverity  to  the  other  was  imputed  to  the 
cardinars  malice,  'the  proceedings  were  also  legal.^  Hist.  Ref.  l.p.  180. 

**  Strype.    Bed.  Mem.  1.  p.  51. 

<*  See  Bn  instance  of  this  in  vol.  i.  di.  io.  p.  s^8  iind  2^86. 

^  Su^pe  detaib  these,  and  tlie  naities  df  the  mnneroos  persoiM,  and 
llle  '«ituiiiiiations  of  s(mie,  detected  by  them  of  heresy,  fix>m  oi^nal 
MtfielB.  They  are  not  ^oentioBed  by  Fox,  iti  his  Martyiolpgy.  Bed. 
Mem.  l.p.  11^134. 

^  On  14th  May  1531,  he  isisaed  a  commisMob  to  all  the  bbhops, 

Hbbots,  debus  and  rectors,  to  have  eveiy  book  of  iAither%  erron  bixMight 

hk  to  them,  anil  s^nt  to  him.    9ee  it  in  Strype,  App.  v.  1 .  p.  ao-<l5.    He 

Mded  a  list  of  ibrty-t^oof  such  errors.  See  them  m  Strype,  Bed.  Mem. 

I.b.g7-6i. 

»  StiTpe,  Eccl.  Mem.  1.  p.  1 13-134.  "  K>.  1154. 

"  See  before.  *•  SeebefonD,>p.305. 

"  The  judgment  of  bishop  Acteibury,  whoeie  connectioiis  with  the 
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as  sanguinary  in  his  bigotry,  as  he  was  jocular  in 
his  humor,  and  moral  in  his  life.  The  first  theolo- 
gical cruelties  which  preceded  the  rupture  with  the 
pope,  are  therefore  not  personally  imputable  to 
Henry.  They  were  the  works  of  his  merry  and  un- 
feeling chancellor,  and  of  the  old  hierarchy,  and  of^ 
those  who  afterwards  acted  on  its  elder  plans  and 
principles  before  the  new  statute  had  been  enacted 
to  disarm  their  unsparing  animosity.  More's  con- 
duct to  Bilney,  burnt  at  Norwich ;  to  Bayfield,  whom 
the  flames,  under  his  co-operation,  consumed  in 
Smithfield;  to  Petit,  whom  he  imprisoned  till  the 
worthy  citizen  died  of  his  dungeon-sufferings;  to 
Tewkesbury,  the  honest  leather-seller,  who  was  taken 
from  More's  own  house,  without  the  king's  writ,  to 
the  stake  ;  to  Bainham,  the  Gloucestershire  gentle- 
man and  Temple  student,  whom  he  whipped  in  his 
own  garden,  and  had  racked  in  the  town  to  extort  ac- 
cusations of  others,  and  whom  he  had  finally  broi^ght 
to  his  house  at  Chelsea,  and  chained  there  to  a  post 
for  two  nights,  and  at  last  burnt;  to  the  learned 
Oxford  youth,  John  Frith,  whom,  not  contented  with 
opposing  by  his  pen,  he  persecuted  him  till  he  be- 
came another  victim  of  the  flames  *' ;  and  even  to 

Pretender  led  him  to  look  with  favor  oo  all  that  befriended  Romey  may 
be  taken  as  no  unfriendly  estimation  of  More.  *  His  Latin  answer  to 
Luther  has  thrown  out  the  greatest  heap  of  nasty  language  that  perfauit 
was  ever  put  together.  This  book  is  nothing  throughout  but  downi^bt 
ribaldry,  without  a  grain  of  reason  to  support  it!' 

*^  These  instances  are  enumerated  by  Strype,  in  his  £ocl.  Mem.  t.  1. 
p.  310-6.  from  contemporary  authorities;  and  are  also  noticed  by 
Burnet,  Ref.  v.  I.  p.  163-70;  and  see  Mr.  Southey's  Book  of  tbe 
Church,  V.  a.  p.  ]8.  His  narrative  of  Bilney  and  Fisher's  persecutioiis, 
p.  12^35>  are  very  impressive.  More,  in  his  own  works,  deoies  that 
while  chancellor  he  used  torments,  or  caused  Protestants  *  to  be  bound 
on  to  a  tree  in  his  garden,  and  there  piteously  beaten;  except  a  boy,  ano- 
.ther  person  iwho-  was  mad,  and  disturbed  people  at  divine  service,  and 
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the  man  Silver,  whom  he  liberated,  not  from  huma-  €hap. 
aity  or  reason,  but  for  his  witty  repartee  ** :  these 
lamentable,  and  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  of  true  and 
enlightened  religion,  inexcusable  barbarities,  were 
Btchievements  of  this  too-largely  extolled  man,  which 
gave  to  such  atrocities  the  impressive  sanction  of  his 
high  character  and  popularity,  and  therefore  must 
have  operated  like  an  education  of  his  sovereign's 
mind  to  similar  cruelties,  when  his  passions  became 
strongly  excited,  and  his  worldly  interests  endan*' 
gered*^ 


odiers  for  robbery,  murder  or  sacrilege/  He  adds,  '  of  all  that  ever 
came  ioto  bis  band  for  heresy,  savii^  the  sure  keeping  of  them,  else  bad 
never  any  of  them  any  stripe  or  stroke  given  them,  so  much  as  a  filip  on 
die  forehead/  Engl.  Works,  901.  But  More,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter, 
ftdmits  that  Cromwell  reminded  him,  that  when  chancellor,  he  had  exa- 
mined heretics,  whether  they  believed  the  pope  to  be  the  head  of  the 
drarcb,  and  u$ed  to  compel  them  to  make  a  precise  answer  thereunto : 
be  alto  intimated  to  More,  that  he  caused  them  to  be  burned  for  denying 
it|  for  be  aicues  if  they  were  weU  humi  for  that,  so  would  he  be  rightly 
beheaded,  for  denying  the  king  to  be  ^.*  Lett,  in  Singer's  A  pp.  to  Roper*, 
p.  156,  7. 

"  More,  in  conveying  liim  to  be  burnt,  punned  on  his  name,  as  if 
be  bad  no  heart,  at  a  moment  so  distressing  to  every  natural  sensibility. 
*  Silver  must  be  tried  in  the  fire.'  It  was  the  lucky  thought  of  the  mark 
to  answer, '  Ay !  but  quick-silver  will  not  abide  it.'  This  paronomasia 
bad  the  effect  which  reason  and  pity  bad  failed  to  produce.  More  wa^ 
delighted  with  it,  and  dismissed  biin.  Strype,  p.  316.  So  little  has 
prindple  to  do  with  persecution. 

**  It  is  peculiarly  painful  to  observe  More*s  persecuting  bigotry,  be- 

caase,  when  be  wa«  younger,  Erasmus  had  remarked  his  piety,  but  had 

^baracterized  him  with  a  superlative  as  peculiarly  remote  from  all  super- 

tftitiony  '  ab  omni  superstitione  alienissimus.'   £p.  p.  437.    He  showed 

iitds  feature  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Utopia,  in  which  he  taxed  the 

jireacbers  of  that  age  for  corrupting  the  christian  doctrine,  and  practising 

00  their  perversions,  p.  56.     He  even  made  it  one  of  the  maxims  of  the 

Utopians,  that  no  one  ought  to  be  punished  for  his  religion,  p.  173.   The 

censorial  paragraphs  were  omittea  in  subsequent  editions,  but  Burnet 

printed  Uie  castration,  v.  6.  p.  16.    How  deplorably  a  man  may  changie 

Bit  moral  principles  as  he  becomes  entangled  or  contaminated  by  the 

world,  we  may  see  from  the  epitaph  which  More  made  on  himself.    In 

ibis  be  says,  ^  I  profess  that  I  have  been  ^molestum*  to  the  heretic^. 

^  Hoc  ambUkue  feci.'    £p.  Erasmi.  p.  1511.  .Knight*s  Colet.  p.  144}  5^ 

^ow  unconnected  is  jocularity  with  humanity  1  and,  we  add,  bow  dii- 
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BOOK  In  these  executions)  the  prelates  vfho  had  beQn 
J  made  such  under  the  papal  system,  were  the  leading 
coadjutors;  and  of  these,  Stokesly  the  bishop  of 
London  was  an  active  chief.  But  Cranmer,  .whose 
first  feelings  were  from  the  ancient  stock,  participated 
m  Frith's  condemnation**.  This  victim,  with  the 
simple  young  tailor,  Hewitt,  were  consigned  to  the 
flames  by  the  consistory  of  bishc^s  in  London,  in 
Jidy  l534*^  and  such  was  the  ecclesiastical  feeling 
towards  them,  that  the  master  of  the  Temple,  and 
Dr.  Cooke,  a  London  rector,  desired  the  people  not 
to  pray  for  the  sufferers  any  more  than  for.  dogs  *^; 
the.precise  expression  which  Turkish  bigotry  has 
habitually  applied  to  all  the  christians  that  surround 
it  These  instances  show,  that  however  justifiably 
we  may  censure  the  future  cruelties  of  Henry's  go- 


^^•^i^mm'^'^^'^m^m^mmm^^^ 


tiQct  from  sound  uodcrstandiqg— most  commpiUy  diMdvaiHasaoiM  lo  it 
The  habit  of  Jiooking  ibr  the  ludicirous,  gives  the  mind  an  obliaiiity  of 
mion,  which  neither  perceivee  nor  values  the  Jtme,  the  beaotifol  or  the 
just.  Kennett  notices  the  following  passage  from  More's  Apcrfeoa,  ia 
.16339  which  expresses  his  feelings  towards  those  who  then  too^^9  as 
all  Great  Britain  except  the  Catholics,  now  think :  *  About  ten  jean 
aso,  in  the  diocese  ot  Dncoln,  there  were  about  twelve  or  foorteea 
abjured  in  one  town;  and  at  that  time,  every  man  that  I  heard  apeak 
thereof,  either  in  the  country  or  elsewhere,  appeared  very  glad  that  $mck 
n  bed  of  makes  was  so  found  out  and  broken.  MS.  X^msd.  No.  ^^^9- 
p.  36. 

**  Uall|,  816.  Gaueanelli,  one  of  the.  few  popes  that  have  done  honor 
to  the  tiara,  says  finely,  *  Religion  is  like  the  nrmament;  the  more  it  is 
examined,  the  greater  number  of  stars  will  be  discovered  in  it.  like 
the  sea,  the  more  it  is  observed,  the  more  immense  it  appears.  It  never 
.was, religion,  it  was  false  zeal  that  pretended  her  semblance,  wbioh  has 
aeized  fire  and  sword  to  compel  heretics  to  abjure  their  errocs^aod  Jaws 
.to  become  Christians/  v.  4.  p.  18. 

*  Hall,  8 1 6,  7.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  church  had  iieally  been  go- 
verned by  the  fathers,  whom  it  sometimes  makes  its  pillars,  St.  Aostuts 
.oxhortation  would  have  prevented  it  from  being  so  sanguinaiy-  *  Jjit  as 
.Hawaii  those  who  go  astray.  X^etus  endeavor,  to  bring  them  back  to 
,  their  duty;  but  never  give  them  room  for  complaint.  For  w^  were  not 
lent  to  strike,  but  to  instruct,  and  to  reprove  with  mildneja^  tho  with 
(urmness.'    Quoted  by  pope  .Qang^ndli.  v.  4.  p..  45. 

7  Uali8l7. 
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vmmMxktf  he  mta  not  more  severe  or  mercifeas  'flian  chap. 
the  most  respected  part  of  the  highest  orders  '^  "^  xxvii. 
society  over  irhich  he  reigned,  and  among  which  he 
WHS  daily  .mingling,  at  the  same  time  chose  to  be. 
There  was  not  a  sovereign  in  Europe  that,  circum* 
stanced  as  he  was,  would  have  acted  otherwise  than 
he  did,  except  as  to  his  queens.  We  have  already 
seen  that  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  in  France,  Mont- 
morency, even  counselled  Francis  to  subject  his  be- 
loved sister  Margaret  to  the  deadly  punishment  of 
heresy  *^  The  king  of  France  spared  her,  but  con- 
irigned  as  many  to  the  flames  or  to  the  dungeon,  for 
their  opinions,  as  Henry  persecuted,  and  without  his 
^rsonal  provocations  and  danger^'.  These  eccle- 
siastical severities  in  England  at  length  excited  the 
interference  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  instru- 
ment of  national  good,  and  that  guardian  of  public 
happiness,  which  no  other  nation  was  then  possess- 
ing; and  produced,  thro  them,  that  repeal  of  the 
heresy  act  which  had  so  long  invested  the  perse- 
cuting clergy  with  their  unnatural  and  deleterious 
-  power  *^ 

^  See  before,  p.  189. 

**  Of  the  persecutions  by  the  catholics  in  France,  Beza*s  Reveille 
matiD,  written  1573,  gives  us  the  following  specimens:  In  1540,  the 
parliament  of  Provence  condemned  the  inhabitants  of  Merindoi  to  be 
Domt  as  Lutherans,  their  houses  to  be  rased,  and  the  place  to  be  made 
tminhabitable.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  people  of  Cabrieres,  and  of 
twenty-two  villages  around,  were  attacked  with  fire  and  sword,  by  the 
lui^s  lieutenant,  and  800  persons  were  put  to  death  against  his  plighted 
iaitb.  p.  5, 6.  This  was  under  Francis  1st.  The  cruelties  under  his 
succeMors  are  better  known.  This  work  contains  the  fullest  detail  of 
^e  shocking  massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew's  day,  and  of  the  preceding 
^ncideDts  that  I  have  seen.    But  for  a  contemporary  account  of  the 

fersons  burnt  or  destroyed  for  their  new  opinions  on  religion,  in  France, 
landers,  Spain  and  Italy,  between  1520  and  1546,  I  would  refer  the 
^reader  to  the  *  Actiones  et  Monimenta  Martyrum^'  by  Jo.  Crispinus. 
Printed  in  1560. 

*  See  the  Act  in  Statutes  of  Realm,  3.  p.  454*  ^^^  8^  Burnet^  1. 
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The  machinations  of  the  discontented  with  foreign 
powers  began  a  new  state  of  evil  in  the  land'^ ;  and 
the  first  deaths  inflicted  by  the  state,  were  enacted 
by  the  parliament,  in  a  clear  case  of  treasonal  con«* 
spiracy  and  sacerdotal  imposture '  \  A  young  woman 
of  Aldyngton,  in  Kent,  Elizabeth  Barton,  being  ob« 
served  to  be  subject  to  epileptical  afiections'%  and 
to  utter  in  them  incoherent  phrases '^  was  fijced  upon 
by  one  Masters,  the  rector  of  her  parish^  to  be  th€ 
subject  of  his  tuition  and  practices.  This  man  mad4 
-such  a  report  of  her  to  archbishop  Warham^  that  the 
credulous  or  coinciding  prelate  ordered  him  to  ob- 
serve her  vocal  effusions,  and  to  communicate  them 
to  him  '^  Thus  encouraged,  the  plotting  priest  as* 
«ured  her  that  the  marvellous  words  proceeded  from 


p.  170, 1,  aod  146, 7.  He  calls  the  execution  of  Frith,  '  the  last  act  of 
the  clergy's  cruelty  against  men's  lives,*  p.  170.  ^  From  that  tune,  tln^ 
for  some  interval,  a  very  vicious  imitation  of  its  predecessor;  it  wai 
the  state  which  persecuted  as  such,  not  churchmen  as  the  chorch. 

^  See  note  78  of  this  chapter. 

**  The  statute  a5th  Hen.  c.  la.  thus  characterizes  this  plot,  in  its 
preamble :  *  That  divers  wilful  and  inobedient  subjects,  fixed  in  t 
contrary  opposition  to  the  marriage,  perceiving  that  being  but  few  lo 
numbers,  they  could  not  interrupt  or  hmder  the  said  divorce  and  sepa- 
ration by  any  lawful  means,  did  therefore  put  in  the  heads  of  a  great 
number,  as  well  nobles  as  other  spiritual  persons,  that  thev  had  know- 
lege  by  revelation,  that  heaven  and  the  saints  were  dbpleased  at  it, 
and  had  revealed,  that  if  the  king  proceeded  to  it,  and  married  another, 
he  should  not  be  king  a  mouth  after,  nor,  in  the  divine  estimation,  be  S 
king  one  day,  nor  one  hour.'    Stat.  Realm,  v.  3.  p.  446. 

^  Moryson,  a  contemporary,  describes  it.  Her  cheeks  became  pallid. 
Her  body  shivered.  Her  limbs  failed  her,  and  she  fell  down  with  violeiit 
yawnings.  Apom.  p.  7a.  I  have  seen  a  middle-aged  man  subject  to  sadi 
nts,  who  told  me  he  always  retained  his  senses,  tho  he  was  convaised 
and  lost  all  bodily  power  and  apparent  vitality.  His  feeling  in  the  attack 
sometimes  was,  that  he  thought  every  part  of  his  body  swelled  out  till 
he  was  as  big  as  an  elephant ;  and,  for  the  time,  was  sure  he  Was  io, 
altho  his  size  never  altered. 

^  The  Statute  mentions,  that  her  ^  sickness  brought  such  debility  of 
brain,  that  she  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  for  a  long  space,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  trances,  and  spake  and  uttered  many  foolish  words/  p.  447. 

^  Stat.  ib. 
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inspiration,  and  that  she  would  be  culpable  if  she  chap. 
hid  the  marvellous  work"  ;  thus  converting  the  dis- 
eased  country  girl  into  a  vain  imposter.  Dr.  Bocking, 
a  monk  of  Canterbury,  soon  joined  in  the  fraud  ;  and 
their  first  object  was  to  make  an  obscure  chapel  at 
Street  a  lucrative  object  of  popular  pilgrimage'*. 
She  was  trained  to  contortions  of  body,  changes  of 
face,  and  counterfeited  trances ;  and  in  them,  like 
the  ancient  Pythia,  to  express  what  her  employers 
could  represent  to  be  divine  oracles,  which,  from  her 
were  at  first  against  sin,  to  attract  favorable  notice, 
and  then  against  the  new  opinions  and  heresies  '^,  to 
answer  the  ends  of  her  Romish  masters.  These  per- 
suaded two  thousand  persons  to  meet  her,  and  to 
wonder  at  her,  at  Street.  They  fnade  her  a  nun  '*, 
and  completely  mechanized  their  puppet.  She  was 
then,  like  the  modern  sister  Nativit6  of  France  *',  de- 
clared to  be  "  enraptfrom  the  world,  and  to  be  told 
from  above  many  things  that  should  follow  for  punish- 
ment of  the  sins  of  princes  and  the  people."  Like 
the  late  Joanna  Southcott,  she  was  "  much  provoked 
by  her  ghosdy  enemy,  the  devil  ♦°,  and  had  several 
visits  from  him,  which  her  priests  described  in  the 
books  they  wrote  of  her  inspirations  *'."  Her  teachers 

*  Stat.  Realm,  v.  3.  p.  447. 

■■■^  She.was  therefore  led  to  frame  a  vision,  that  she  was  to  recover  her 
health  in  that  place,  to  which  ihe  went,  and  where,  as  the  Act  sajrs, 
'  hj  diet,  physic  and  the  course  of  nature,  which  expelled  the  matter 
being  cause  of  her  sickness,'  she  was  cured,    p.  447. 

"  Stat.ib.  447.  ^  Stat.  ib.  448. 

'  ^  This  lady  and  her  confessor,  the  abb^  Genet,  who  has  published 
what  be  says  she  uttered  to  him,  are  complete  parallels  in  our  own  days 
to  Elizabeth  Barton,  and  Dr.  Booking  and  Masters. 

*•  Sut.448. 

*^  *  There  it  is  expre«ised,  that  the  devil  should  appear  to  the  said 
Elizabeth  in  divers  fashions ;  sometimes  like  a  man  wantonly  apparelled ; 
somelimes  like  a  bird  deformed,  and  sometimes  otherwise.'  Stat.  448. 
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BOOK    made  for  her,  like  the  Koran,  ^*  a  letter  written  in 
^'        heaven,"  which  the  Mary  Magdalen  came  down  to 
deliver  to  her  ^.     Abel,  the  ecclesiastical  i^nt  of 
queen  Catherine  joined  in  the  confederacy^'.    The 
archbishop  Warham^,  and  Fisher,  the  prelate  of  Ro- 
chester ^S  became  her  avowed  supporters.     She  was 
eight  or  nine  years  acting  her  allotted  part,  and  was 
even  taken  to  Wolsey  and  to  the  king ;  obviously 
sent  to  deter  both,  and  especially  the  cardinal^  firom 
pursuing  the  divorce  ^.     Sir  Thomas  More,  altho  at 
first  he  inclined  to  discredit  her  visions,  sometime 
afterwards  had  an  interview  with  her,  and  from  that 
time  favored  her  extraordinary  pretensions ;  but  wrote 
to  advise  her  to  avoid  those  predictions,  which  he  felt 
to  be  treasonable  ^^.     The  delusion,  like  a  growing 

**  '  Part  whereof  was  limned  with  golden  letters;  indeed,  writteo  widi 
the  hand  of  a  monk  of  St.  Angosdnsy  Canterbuij,  named  UawUHUit' 
Stat.  448.  Another  of  her  books  stated,  that  she  was  invisible  at  CalMi» 
when  an  angel  took  the  sacrament  in  displeasure  from  the  king^  and 
gave  it  to  her.  ib. 

«>  Hall,  814. 

^  Hall,  810.    He  praised  her  to  Fisher,  and  said,  *  she  had 


great  visions.'  CromwelPs  letter.  Burnet,  App.  124.  His  regnlir 
compiled  a  book  of  ber  *  feiened  miracles  and  revelations,'  at  Bockinjfs 
desire.  81 1.    It  was  probably  this  which  he  sent  to  Henry. 

**  Hall,  81  a.  Cromwell,  in  his  letter  to  Fbher,  reminds  thb  prelate 
that  he  had  written  that  he  had  a  great  opinion  of  her  holiness ;  had  fre- 
quently sent  his  chaplains  to  her ;  save  credence  to  her  witboat  exami- 
nation, and  concealed  her  pretended  revelations  concerning  thekin^ 
Bum.  App.  i.p.  ia4-7* 

^  She  told  Wolsey  her '  revelation,'  that  heaven  Imd  put  threetwords 
into  his  hands.  The  first,  to  order  die  spiritaality,  as  lesate  noder  the 
pope.  The  second,  to  rule  the  temporality,  as  chanceUor.  And  the 
thud,  the  meddling  on  the  marriage;  and  diat  if  he  ordered  them  not  well, 
heaven  would  lay  it  sore  to  his  charge.    Roper,  App.  103. 

*^  In  his  letter  to  Cromwell,  he  gives  the  following  acceant  of  his 
feelines  and  conduct  towards  her :  He  says,  thnt  about  eifdbt  or  mne 
years  before,  the  king  drew  his  notice  to  her.  Archbisliop  Warfaain  M 
sent  his  sovereign  a  paper  roll  of  what  she  had  seen  m  her  timnoes. 
Henry  gave  it  More  to  examine,  and  to  report  his  opinion  upon  it.  More 
fead  It,  and  answered,  that  he  found  nothing  in  it  he  coald  esteem. 
Some  part  fell  in  rime,  but  full  rode,  and  only  what  a  right  sinple 
woman  might  speak  well  enough  of  hor  own  wit ;  but  as  it  was  reported 
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tree,  under  such  assisting  husbandry,  spread  and  chap. 
lasted.  As  she  became  popular  and  promised  to  be  ,  ^xyii. 
useful,  Darius  and  PoUioni,  the  pope's  agents  in  £ng- 

that  a  miracle  was  wrought  in  her^  he  durst  not  and  would  not  be  bold 
in  jodgiiig  the  matter. 

from  Uiat  time  during  the  following  seven  or  eight  years,  More  states,, 
diat  he  was  continually  uearing  much  talking  of  her,  altho  no  miracle  or 
nwetfUliionf  and  was  informed  that  she  had  been  with  both  cardinal 
Woiaej  and  the  king;  but  about  the  last  twelve  months,  father  Risbv, 
a  fiisr  observant,  came  to  More,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  of  her  hofi- 
mn»f  aod  mentioned  what  she  had  said  to  Wolsey,  and  that  she  had 
saved  the  cardinal's  soul  by  her  mediation.  Father  Rich,  another  Ob  • 
•emmtine,  came  afterward  ibr  the  same  purpose  of  recommending  her. 
Ifore  declared  be  was  glad  to  hear  of  her  bolmess  and  virtue,  but  would 
noC  listen  to  any  thing  that  she  said  concerning  the  king.  He  thought 
her  tale  about  Mary  Magdalen,  too  marvellous  to  be  true,  and  that  it 
was  a  dream  turned  by  rumor  into  a  revelation. 

Tims  hr  he  acted  with  good  sense  and  prudence.  But  the  Sion  friars 
pafBuaded  him  to  see  her;  he  did  so,  alone,  in  their  chapel.  He  praised 
ner  discouraging  the  pretensions  of  a  eirl  at  Tottenham,  who  set  up  her 
trances  as  visions.  But  when  she  told  him  of  herself,  *  That  of  late,  the 
devil,  in  the  likeness  of  a  bird,  was  flying  and  fluttering  about  her  in  a 
ciiamber,and  suffered  himself  to  be  taken,  and  being  in  hands,  suddenly 
duuiged  in  their  sicht  that  were  present,  into  such  a  strange  ugly- 
faahioned  bird,  that  they  were  all  afraid,  and  threw  him  ontofawmdow:' 
He  does  not  say  that  he  disbelieved  her;  but  instead  of  discrediting  such 
a  palpable  absurdity,  or  her  for  its  invention,  he  gave  her  a  double  ducat, 
aakea  her  to  pray  for  him,  and  says,  *  he  had  a  great  good  opinion  of 
hetf  and  had  her  in  great  estimation.'  He  told  Rich  that  he  thought 
heaven  was  working  *  some  good  and  great  things  by  her.' 

He  wrote  afterwards  a  letter  to  her,  to  caution  her  not  to  talk  of  such 
thincs  as  '  pertain  to  princes  affairs,  or  the  state  of  the  realm,'  but  only 
of  what  *  may  to  the  soul  be  profitable.'  He  mentions  in  an  accrediting 
■Mnmer, '  her  good  inspirations  and  great  revelations,'  and  that  for  the 
comfort  of  her  soul,  be  needed  to  ask  her  advice;  and  he  resembles  her 
to  the '  high  prophet  Moses,'  and  lowers  himself  to  a  Jethro,  in  coun- 
scUi^  her. 

'  Afler  this  detail,  he  then  confesses  that  he  had  been  deceived,  but 
without  specifying  his  reasons.  He  commends  Cromwell,  as  having  done 
a  very  meritorious  deed  in  bringing  to  light  such  detestable  hypocrisy, 
ami  he  sent  word  to  the  prior  of  the  Chnrter-house,  that  she  was 
andoubtedlv  proved  a  false  deceiving  hypocrite. 

Such  is  tlie  representation  of  liis  own  conduct  in  this  afl*air,  which  is 
of  course  a  self-favorable  statement:  but  even  on  this,  what  roust  our 
inferences  be  as  to  his  moral  discrimination  and  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  when  we  find,  that  afler  eight  or  nine  years  consideration,  he 
changed  his  first  right  opinion  into  an  erroneous  approbation  and  ere- 
dhility :  even  afler  he  saw  that  she  was  disseminating  treason  so  mani- 
ftstly,  that  he  wrote  to  advise  her  to  avoid  that  as  a  dangerous  topic  i 
He  aid  not  reason  that  if  she  were  deceived  in  this,  she  mpst  be  as  de- 
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BOOK  land,  concurred  to  uphold  her  reputation ^.  Clement 
^*  .  himself  was  apprised  of  the  new  puppet**,  but  neither 
discountenanced  nor  condemned  her.  The  main 
battery  of  the  fraud  was  directed  to  produce  the  depo- 
sition of  Henry.  She  pronounced  him  to  be  king  no 
longer  '^  She  was  prompted  to  affirm  that  an  angel 
commanded  her  to  warn  him  not  to  invade  the  pope's 
patrimony ;  to  destroy  the  reformers  and  their  books ; 
and  to  bum  the  English  new  Testament".  She  an- 
nounced  to  him,  from  her  alleged  inspirations,  that 
if  he  prosecuted  his  divorce,  and  married  another 
wife,  he  should  not  be  king  a  month,  but  should  die 
a  villain's  death  **.  lliey  even  fixed  the  day  when 
he  was  to  lose  his  crown  ^'.  She  was  so  highly  and 
so  extensively  patronized  by  the  papal  part  of  the 


ceived  in  other  points,  nor  that  »he  was  obfiously  a  tool  in  the  emploj- 
rnent  of  others ;  and  when  he  found  her  to  be  n  hypocrite,  he  netcr 
eitended  that  opinion  to  the  friars,  who  had  so  strenuously  supported 
her,  and  had  labored  to  mislead  him.  There  is  not  a  word  of  blame  ot 
those  who  were  not  only  more  guilty  Uian  she  was,  Imt  who  bad  caoieil 
her  to  be  so.  His  conduct  was  not  consistent,  with  either  sound  jud^ 
ment  or  strict  integrity,  on  an  affair  so  circumstanced,  and  with  such  a 

fialpable  reference  to  political  purposes.  He  seems  not  to  have  dis- 
ikcd  the  object  of  the  imposture,  tho  he  shrunk  from  its  legal  treasoo, 
which,  if  heaven  had  been  '  working  some  good  and  great  things  by  her,' 
it  was  in  contradiction  to  his  sturdy  principle  to  do.  Here,  at  least,  be 
preferred  prudence  to  danger. 

**  Morys.74.  Herb.  376. 

^  Darius  sent  her  *  oracuin,*  written  by  Bocking  to  Clement  7. 
Morys.  74. 

'^  Sanders,  who  befriends  her,  says  she  '  nssercbat  IlenricDm  nm 
ampliui  jum  esse  regem,  eo  quod  ex  Deo  non  regnarct.'  De  Schism, 
p.  117. 

"  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  ].p.27a,  3.  He  has  published  the  confessioD 
of  one  of  her  accomplices.  Rich,  an  Observantinc  friar. 

^*  Stat.  p.  449.  '  And  that  a  root  with  three  branches  were  to  be 
plucked  up,  meaning  Wolsey,  the  king,  and  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.'  ib. 

^  Morys.  74.  Hall,  81 3.  She  also  pronounced  the  divine  vengeance 
on  those  who  dissuaded  pilgrimages,  denied  purgatory,  or  who  tried  to 
break  the  pope's  authority  as  the  vicar  of  the  Deity.    Mory^.  72. 
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clergy,  that  her  influence  was  great  and  dangerous  '^  chap. 
before  the  fraud  could  be  detected  to  the  satisfaction  >  ^^^^^\ 
of  the  populace.  The  king,  after  hearing  More's  re- 
port on  the  roll  sent  him  by  archbishop  Warham, 
had  treated  the  affair  with  contempt ". 

While  this  delusion  was  acting,  a  friar  Peto, 
preaching  before  the  king  at  Greenwich,  publicly 
told  him  that  the  dogs  should  lick  his  blood  as  they 
had  done  Ahab*s.  Another  Obser  van  tine  friar  after- 
wards justified  Peto,  and  charged  the  king  with  adul- 
tery **.  The  conspiracy  spreading,  and  the  friars  who 
had  engiaged  in  it,  publishing  the  nun's  factitious 
revelations  in  their  sermons,  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom '^  the  government  arrested  her  and  her 
most  conspicuous  accomplices,  who  were,  on  15th 
January  1534,  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  kept  in 
prison,  till  the  pope  issued  his  sentence  of  the  23d 
March.  As  this  violent  measure,  by  counteracting 
the  parliamentary  settlement  of  the  succession,  laid 
the  foundation  for  future  rebellion  and  traiterous 
machinations:  the  chief  individuals,  who  had  so 
wilfully  combined  in  imposture  and  treason,  were^  on  ' 
21st  April  1534  executed,  at  Tyburn",  on  the  sen- 
tences they  had  received. 

**  Uer  treasonable  effusions  were  related  to  Fisher,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, and  to  More,  who  concealed  them.  Morys.  74.  Both  these 
distinguished  men  conferred  with  her.  Several  priests  gave  her  credit, 
and  excited  other  persons  to  do  the  same.  They  practised  with  the 
friars  and  nuns  at  Sion  and  the  Charter-house,  and  with  the  Observan- 
titles  of  Richmond,  Greenwich  and  Canterbury,  with  a  great  many  other 
persons  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  to  ferment  a  great  rebellion  against 
thekine.    Hall,  8 12. 

^  Aifore*s  J^tt.  App.  Bum.  a.  p.  286. 

••  Stow.  Chrun.  562.     Burnet,  151. 

"  Hall,  812.  Burnet,  157.  Sanders  calls  her  seven  chief  supporters, 
'  septem  martyres.'  p.  1 17* 

^  Hall  inserts  her  confession  as  she  was  about  to  suffler,  in  which  she 
says  of  her  confederates,  '  Puffed  up  with  their  praises,  I  fell  into  a  cer- 
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As  these  persons  suffered  according  to  the  esta-. 
hlished  principles  of  public  policy  and  English  juris- 
prudence, there  is  nothing  to  condemn  in  their  execu- 
tion ;  altho  it  is  so  often  more  beneficial,  and  always 
so  much  more  humane,  to  make  contempt  rather  than 
death  the  punishment  of  such  foolish  wickedness, 
that  we  may  regret  that  whippings  derision,  and  de- 
gradation had  not  been  substituted  for  the  gibbet 
That  they  were  not  dismissed  with   these  mihor 
inflictions,  may  have  proceeded  from  the  papal  de- 
fenders connecting  so  much  religion  with  rebeUious 
crime  and  its  legal  chastisetnents,  that  the  offender^ 
were  sanctified  into  martyrs,  and  public  disgrace  lost 
its  deterring  effects,  from  being  converted  into  a  dis-^ 
tinguishing  honor.     But  as  the  conspirators  ia  th^ 
nun's  imposture  were  not  executed  till  the  pope*8  nei^ 
act  of  warfare  produced  increased  danger  to  tlie  ex 
isting  government,  this  circumstance  indicates  tha 
Henry  was  disposed  to  be  lenient,  if  his  foreign  ad 
versaries'  conduct  had  not  made  the  clemency 
to  be  unsafe  ^'. 

No  more  executions  saddened  the  year  1534;  bu 
as  the  next  spring  advanced,  other  legal  violence^^ 
occurred,  which  excited  the  niost  vehement  deda 
mations  of  the  Romish  partisans  against  Henry,  an 
much  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  among  his  more  ini^- — 
partial  friends.     We  will  attempt  to  consider  thes^^ 


tain  pride,  and  thought  I  might  fain  what  I  would/   p.  814.    She 
tioned  the  names  of  those  who  had  instigated  her  to  the  imposture,  an 
of  those  to  whom  she  had  communicated  her  pretended  revelations  ^ 
nnd  among  the  latter,  Fisher  and  More.    Herb.  376.    Burnet,  153« 

'^  The  Act  passed  in  1534»  declaring  those  who  maliciously  aboni 
will,  or  by  words,  writing  or  craf^,  imagine  or  attempt  any  bodih  harm  t 
the  king  or  queen,  or  pronounce  the  kins  to  be  heretic,  sdiisinatic 
tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper,  should  be  deemed  traitors;  Stat.  Realm,  v.  ^ 
p.  508.y  fthows  what  practices  were  abroad. 
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occarrences  with  the  discrimination,  which  they  have    ^  ^^p* 

.      J  '  ^  XXVII. 

Mt  yet  received. 

At  the  end  of  April  1 535^  three  Carthusian  priors, 
of  the  Charter-house,  a  Bridget  monk  of  Sion,  and 
a  priest,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,,  on  a  charge 
of  rebellion^ .  A  week  after  their  arrest,  the  cabinet 
council  visited  them  in  their  confinement,  and  re- 
quired their  oath  to  the  king's  supremacy^'.  Re- 
using this  offered  compromise  of  pardon,  they  were 
put  on  their  trials,  found  guilty,  on  whatever  was  the 
indictment,  after  some  hesitation  by  the  jury  ^*,  and 
on  4tlft  May  were  executed  at  Tyburn.  The  public 
report  of  their  offences  was,  that  they  had  combined 
together  to  kill  the  king^S  A  charge  quite  different 
from  that  of  denying  his  supremacy. 

Three  other  Carthusian  priests,  after  an  imprison* 
ment  of  fourteen  days  in  chains,  on  1 9th  June  suf- 
fered on  the  gibbet.  They  were  all  hung  in  their 
habits.  That  these  men  were  found  guilty  of  high 
treason,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 

*  StTTpe,  £cd.  Mem.  1.  p.  30a.  He  seems  to  take  his  facts  from  the 
Hist,  mtatyr,  Angl.  the  worl  of  a  friend  to  the  sufferers,  Vitus  a  Dulkeo, 
t  Gkfman  prior,  printed  in  1550.    ib.  307. 

••  Strype^ih. 

^  The  representation  of  this  foreign  historian,  is,  that  not  giving  in 
dfeeir  verdict ;  that  is,  not  agreeine  upon  it,  Cromwell  the  next  ilay  sent 
to  th«n  to  know  the  cause  of  the  delay  and  their  intentions.  Their 
inswer  ivas,  that  they  could  not  pronounce  such  holy  men  to  be  male- 
frcCors.  Sdrype,  p.  30a.  The  same  friendly  authority,  and  Sanders, 
p.  126,  chose  to  assert,  that  Cromwell  threatened  them  with  death  if 
th^  dSd  not,  and  that  on  this  they  brought  in  their  condemning  verdict. 
As  we  have  not  the  record  of  their  trials,  we  cannot  jndge  for  ourselves 
bow  the  real  truth  stood. 

** '  The  ordinary  report  went  among  the  common  people,  that  these 
had  combined  toeether  to  kill  the  king,  and  therefore  justly  underwent 
Iftn  ponishment.'  Strype,  p.  304.  Hall  says,  that  the  indictment 
ttatad,  d^t  they  '  had  traitorously  spoken  against  the  king  his  crown  and 
majesty;  and  foolishly  knowleged  their  treasoui  which  maliciously 
they  avouched.'  p.  817. 
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BOOK  ^hich  is  the  allegation  of  their  friends**,  cannot  be 
true,  because  the  statute  enjoining  it,  did  not  make 
it  high  treason.  The  confusion  about  this  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  their  recognition  of  the  king's  supreniacy 
would  have  been  taken  as  a  title  to  clemency  that 
would  have  saved  them.  The  arraignments  and 
convictions  seem  to  have  been  for  treasonable  prac- 
tices ;  and  their  denial  of  the  supremacy  to'  have 
been  the  subsequent  fact,  that  caused  the  crown  to 
inflict  the  legal  sentence,  without  interposing  its 
power  of  mercy,  that  would  have  otherwise  been  ex- 
tended. So  far  from  Henry's  willingly  allowing  the 
last  catastrophe  to  take  place,  he  earnestly  endea- 
vored to  rescue  them  from  it,  by  sending  severaL 
persons  to  them  in  prison,  to  persuade  them  to  tak& 
his  alternative  of  pardon^^     He  made  a  public  in — 

**  So  Strype  mentioDs  from  his  authority,  p.  305.    Smndere  also  men — 
tions  two  more  at  York,  p.  lag,  and  that  ten  others  were  thrown  ' 
Cromwell  into  prison,  of  whom  one  was  executed  on  4th  August. 
The  Acts  in  the  statute  book  ou  these  points  am  the  following: 
36th  Henry  8,0.  1,  recites,  that  the  king  rightfully  is  tbe  supreme 
of  the  church,  and  so  was  recognised  by  the  clergy  in  convocation,  bu 
for  corroboration  thereof,  enacts  that  he  is  so;  but  adds  no  penaltic 
and  mentions  no  high  treason,  p.  49a.    The  25th  Henry  8,  c.  23,  d 
clares  the  marriage  with  Catherine  void,  and  tliat  with  ^ne,  *  tn 
sincere  and  perfect/    It  then  enacts,  that  if  any  shall,  by  writing  print — 
ing,  or  any  exterior  deed,  maliciously  do  or  procure  any  thing  to  tbe^ 
peril  of  the  king's  person,  or  whereby  he  may  be  disturbed  orintermpte^ 
of  the  crown,  or  to  the  derogation  of  the  marriage  with  Anne,  tbes» 
offences  shall  be  high  treason.     But  if  by  words  only,  and  misprision  of 
treason,  then  to  1^  punished  by  imprisonment  and  forfeiture.     Stat. 
Kealm.  3.  p.  473>  4*    By  a6th  Hen.  8,c.  13,  it  was  also  made  treason  to 
maliciously  wish  or  desire,  by  words  or  writing,  or  by  craft,  imagine,  in- 
vent or  attempt  any  bodily  harm  to  the  king  or  queen,  or  to  deprive  tbem 
of  the  dignity,  title  or  name  of  their  royal  estates,  or  to  publish  slan- 
derously or  maliciously,  by  writing  or  words,  that  the  king  was  heretic, 
schismatic,  tyrant,  iondel  or  usurper,  or  should  rebelliously  detain  his 
fortresses  or  ships,  p.  508.    These  were  the  high  treasons  enacted ;  iand 
for  some  acts  done  of  this  description,  the  executed  persons  must  have 
sttffered,  and  not  for  refusing  to  take  (laths,  or  to  admit  the  king's 
supremacy. 

^  Strype,  306.    Cromwell  in  particular  commissioned  Dr.Staiky  to 
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cUcation  of  mournino:  for  the  fatal  necessity  of  these    chap. 
severities*^.  -^         .         xxm 

•  Three  days  after  this  occurrence,  bishop  Fisher 
WBS  led  out  also  to  execution.  He  had  been  arrested 
ftod  detained  in  prison  on  Barton's  imposture,  and 
pras  declared  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  in  15349 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  succession  ^^.  On 
21  St  May,  the  pope  marked  him  as  one  of  his  favored 
instruments,  by  appointing  him  to  be  a  cardinal^. 
To  present  him  in  this  station  of  dignity  to  the  dis- 
aflfected  English,  was  an  experiment  of  evil  which 
ilarmed  the  government  to  put  him  on  his  trial,  ^^  on 
livers  points*^."  We  have  no  detail  what  these 
were,  as  the  legal  documents  have  disappeared ;  but 
Cromwell  has  left  an  assertion  in  a  diplomatic  docu- 
ment, that  Fisher,  the  preceding  persons,  and  More, 
edl  suffered  for  ^^  treasons,  conspiracies,  and  prac- 

confer  with  Reynolds  on  the  sabiect,  bat  whose  efforts  were  unayailing; 
ind  who  wrote  afterwards  to  Pole,  that  these  persons  *  sought  their  own 
lentfa^  and  that  none  could  be  justly  accused  of  it  but  themselves/  ib. 

•  *  Lord  Herbert  says,  that  '  this  piece  of  justice  troubled  the  king; 
Im  would  have  been  glad  not  to  be  compelled  to  such  Tiolent  courses. 
Therefore  he  not  only  mourned  inwardly,  but  caused  his  head  to  be 
polled,  and  his  beara,  formerly  shaven,  to  be  cut  round/  Hist.  p.  391. 
lOt  BO  determinedly  were  all  Henry's  actions  misrepresented  by  his  ene- 
nieSy  that  Sanders  ascribes  this  change  of  beard  to  a  desire  to  look  young 
MUD.  p.  laa.  As  if  a  chin  without  a  beard  was  not  a  better  imitation 
Df  javenality,  than  an  elderly  man's  face  with  one. 
-  ^  See  his  Act  of  Attainder  in  Stat,  of  Realm,  v.  3.  p.  537.  This  sta- 
tute, 36th  Hen.  8,  c.  aa,  declares  that  he,  and  five  other  clei^  nlimed  in 
\tf  were  intending  to  sow  and  make  sedition,  murmur  and  grudge,  in  the 
rm\m ;  that  he  and  two  of  them  had  refused  the  oath  of  succession,  and 
tfaet  the  other  three  had  committed  many  detestable  offences  of  mis- 
piirioD  of  treason ;  and  it  appointed  all  to  suflfer  imprisonment  and  for- 
feitare  as  the  punishment,  ib. 
i   *"  Herb.  39a.     Wharton,  Angl.  Sax.  vol.  1 .  p.  383. 

^  Herb.  39'i.  '  The  particulars  whereof  yet  I  have  not  seen.'  ib. 
He  only  mentions  that  in  the  preceding  month  he  had  asserted  before 
lOTeral  persons,  that  the  king  was  not  the  supreme  head,  (ib.)  altho  at 
the  convocation  in  1530,  he  had  concurred  in  givine  him  the  title,  with 
the  limitation  *  quantum  per  Chrbti  legem  habiit.'  io.  . 
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BOOK  ticetf-^as  well  within  the  realm  as  without;'^  and 
that  these  were  ^^  so  manifestly  proved  afore  them, 
that  they  could  not  avoid  or  deny  it^""."  It  is  there- 
fore a  mistake  to  say  that  they  were  executed  merely 
for  not  acknowleging  the  king's  supremacy.  The 
same  want  of  discriminating  facts  in  this  case  as  in 
the  other  seems  to  have  occasioned  the  error.  As 
Ihe  admission  of  the  supremacy  would  have  instantly 
separated  Fisher  from  all  treasonable  partisans,  and 
made  him  no  longer  dangerous,  this  acquiescence 
#as  required  of  him,  as  the  ccmdition  of  extended 
mercy.  Rejecting  the  compromise,  he  underwent 
the  sentence  that  had  been  passed  on  his  judicial 
arraignment  But  Henry  regretted  bis  persevering 
refusal^  and  the  result  which  it  involved''. 

^  Cromwell,  in  his  letter  of  asd  Augast,  to  tbe  English  ambaandors 
10  France,  thus  mentioos  them :  *  Touching  Mr.  More  and  the  favhopof^ 
Rochester,  with  iuch  others  at  were  executed  here^  their  treasons,  conspum* 
das  and  practices,  secretly  practised  m  well  aalAta  the  reaim  m  wMtamtf. 
%o  move  and  stir  dissension,  and  to  sow  sedition  within  the  rnalm,  ia— 
tending  therebjTt  not  only  die  destruction  of  the  king,  bat  alio  the  wioU^ 
subversion  of  his  realm,  being  explained  and  declared;  and  so  ineiiifcslji 
frmfed  &fart  them^  that  they  could  not  avoid  nor  deny  it/  He  prooam 
to  say, '  that  thev  having  such  malice  rooted  in  their  hearts  apmiat  their 
prince,  and  for  tne  total  destruction  of  the  common  weal  oftha  realm, 
were  weU  worthy,  if  they  had  had  a  thousand  lives,  to  have  suffered  ten 
times  a  more  terrible  detith.'    See  the  letter  in  Bum.  v.  6.  p.  i  lo.    It  is 
not  likely  that  a  minister  of  state  would  have  used  siich  strong  langnigp 
as  this  to  its  foreign  ambassadors  without  some  adequate  grounds. 

So  the  king's  letter  of  the  asth  June,  mentions  '  the  treasons  trai- 
teixyisly  committed  against  us  and  our  laws,  by  the  late  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester and  sir  Thomas  More,  knight,'  ib.  p.  101.  So  the  ptYMaauiatioa 
agpinftt  his  book  says  of  him,  *  who  accoroiug  to  the  laws  of  this  reahn, 
was  justly  attainted  and  convicted  o( divert  imd  sundry ^^nd  manifest  and 
detestable  High  TVeaioiu,  b^  him  committed  against  the  king,  his  crown 
and  dknity  royal.'  MSS.  Titus,  B.  l.  p.  53^*  These  expressions  90  ht 
beyondthe  single  act  of  not  acknowleging  the  king's  supremacy,  which 
was  not  hi(;h  treason,  and  this  single  fact  could  not  be  nmiy  high 

treasons. 

'^  Against  whom  *  the  king  did  but  unwillingly  proceed,  as  having 
held  him  ever  in  singular  esteem  for  his  learning  and  gnod  pains.'  Herb. 
39X  Fisher  had  much  merit.  He  bad  been  the  rcl^ous  confidant  of 
Maj^ret,  the  countess  of  Richmond,  who  had  given  the  crown  to  her 
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Wilhih  a  fortnight  afterwtods,  the  le^  severilieB  chap. 
frere  extended  to  sir  Tbodias  More*  He  kad  been  .7^^^"-. 
cetrricted  of  mtsprisioB  of  treadoa  for  rising'  die 
oath,  for  which  the  statute  which  declares  this^ 
Niacted  him  to  suffer  imprisonment  and  forfeiture^*; 
Ind  he  was  lying  in  prison  in  fulfilment  of  this  sen-' 
Mice.  But  the  same  senotis  charges,  which  had 
Mien  so  heavily  on  Fisher  and  the  Cturthusians,  also 
faliplic^ted  him.  The  historian  has  again  to  lament 
die  loss  of  the  jtidicial  papers*,  which  Connpels 
iim  to  draw  his  scanty  facts  firom  Henry's  impla* 
table  enemies.  What  we  know  of  More's  trial,  tre 
(ciom  chiefly  from  cardinal  Pole.  He  thus  describes 
IdiK  itidictment,— which  no  writer  who  mentions  it 
btf  seen:  '^  a  long  and  perplexed  accusation,  in 
which  whatever  things  could  be  said  against  a  man 
(he  most  wicked,  a  traitor  to  hid  country,  and  a  sub- 
ireiter  of  all  laws,  was  brought  together  against  him. 
Wbs  arraigned  for  high  treason  ^.^  These  charges 
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Mil  BknrjT  7i  and  bad  advised  ber  fbandaticns  at  Cambiid^.  This 
ptiBce  made  blm  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  be  bekl  his  see  <hiit]f«ibreo 
I«rti1ij    He  was  one  of  the  worthiest  men  on  the  side  he  espoiised. 

*"  Stat.  26  Hen.  8.  e.  d3.  p.  538.  The  oath  is  giten  in  another  tta-^ 
tat^  96  Hen.  8.  c.  %.  Its  stibstance  is  this :  *  Yon  shall  swear  to  bear 
fidlh  and  obedience  onl^  to  the  king,  and  to  bis  heirs  by  queed  Anne, 
■•d  to  her  heirs,  according  to  the  limitations  of  the  statute  made  for  the 
•oclirity  of  the  succession,  and  shall  observe  and  defend  the  said  act, 
9mA  not  do  anv  thing  to  its  derogation.'  p.  493.  This,  in  fact^  pat  aside 
iIM  prineese  Mar^. 

^  Pole  de  Unit.  L.  3.  p.  303.  We  have  no  account  of  More*s  aceu- 
tation,  or  the  trial,  its  evidence,  or  the  judicial  proceedings,  but  what  we 
deiiYe  from  hib  letters  and  his  friends,  except  Cromwell  s  brief  intima* 
lionii^  which  are  at  yariance  with  the  imperfect  and  partial  statement  on 
tkt  other  ude.  I  call  them  partial,  and  think  they  must  not  be  impli- 
c&dy  relied  upon,  because  Cromwell  assured  the  English  ambassfidors  as 
fd  the  French  king's  account  '  how  Mr.  Mure  died;  what  he  said  to  his 
daughter,  and  his  eihortationb  to  be  obedient  to  the  king-^that  there  was 
ao  ^uch  thing.'  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  1 10.  A  specimen  of  these,  which  the 
Secretary  of  state  thus  pronounced  to  be  untrue^  we  may  see  in  one  of 
Pole's  most  pathetic  and  labored  passages  in  his  de  Unitnte.  The  ofi« 
cial  assertion,  that  fabulou;*  statenenti  w^rc  abroad  cgiicaming.himy  to 
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BOOK    resemble  and  corroborate  the  description  in  Crom- 
^'  '     well's  letter.     Pole  adds,  that  they  were  so  long  and 
prolix,  that  More,  tho  he  listened  most  attentively, 

exalt  his  name  aiid  deprecate  the  kiug,  and  the  same  official  assertion 
of  his  treasons,  moke  us  pause  to  reflect,  that  all  which  fills  our  histories 
about  his  trial  and  conviction,  is  the  exparte  statement  of  himself  and 
his  friends,  and  that  we  do  not  possess  the  impartial  and  correct  accoant 
of  the  whole  affair.  After  this  remark,  we  will  add  a  summary  of  what 
his  letters  state. 

His  name  had  been  inserted  in  the  bill  which  attainted  Elizabeth 
Barton,  but  aftrr  his  explanatory  letter  to  Cromwell,  showing  that  ha 
had  cautioned  her  not  to  talk  of  the  king,  it  was  omitted  in  that  attainder.' 
Siu|er*s  Roper,  App.  ill.  But  he  decUned  to  approve  of  the  king's 
proce^ings  as  to  the  marriage,  and  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  In  March 
1534,  he  wn>te  to  Cromwell,  expressing  his  regret  that  Henry  *  should 
think  him  of  obstinate  heart,*  on  these  points.  He  states,  Uiat  Hencj 
havii^  after  he  was  made  chancellor,  wished  him  to  act  upon  his  mar* 
ra^se.  he  intimated  that  he  difiered  with  the.  king  about  it,  who  then 
cvMcil  10  cvosult  him  on  it.  More  says,  he  kept  himself  from  doing 
«tt\  Khii^  a^^umi  it«  and  as  the  king  had  uMrried  again,  would  now  prmj 
I^MT  thai  nMtiinwciy.  116-9.  On  the  primacy,  he  asserted,  '  I  notmng 
uknUW:*  viK  in  the  sauae  letter  aigaes  for  the  pope  at  some  length.  • 

Hr  thoivbt  he  sho«VI  be  *  in  i^t  great  peril,  if  he  should  den^  the 
|idttMK7  v^^>l  the  p«>p«v  <^  he  provided  by  God.*  That  be  had  been  insti- 
tultfU  t>v  tb^  bouy  of  all  Christendom,  and  that  as  Christendom  was  aU 
v>tH»  U^v.  iK>  member,  without  the  common  assent  of  the  body,  could 
Je^^rc  tAuu  the  comuMti  head ;  but  that  he  never  intended  to  meddle  in 
it  a^:aiust  th*."  kind's  pleasure.  120,  1. 

ihi  17th  April  I534>  he  was  summoned  before  the  lords  of  the  council 
at  Lambeth,  and  the  oath  of  succession  was  proposed  to  him,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  act.  He  asked  to  see  the  oath,  and  then  the  statute,  and 
after  reading  them,  declared  that  he  could  not  take  it.  They  told  him, 
that  he  *  was  the  very  first  who  had  refused  it,'  and  that  this  would 
cause  the  king  to  have  great  napkionoi  him,  as  well  as  indignation. 
They  showed  him  the  names  of  all  who  had  taken  it,  and  that  all  the 
priests  of  London  had  sworn  to  it.  He  was  ordered  to  gofinto  tlie  gar^ 
den,  and  when  again  called  in,  would  neither  take  the  oath,  nor  declare 
his  reasons  for  declining  it.  The  councifs  remark  that  he  was  wft>ng  to 
set  his  opinion  against  all  others,  made  no  impression  upon  him.  Ha 
was  as  unmoved,  when  Cromwell  exclaimed  that  he  would  rather  lose 
his  own  son,  than  see  More  persist  in  his  refusal,  as  it  would  make  the 
king  think  that  he  was  concerned  in  contriving  the  nun's  plot.  Sir  Thomas 
refused  the  oath,  unless  he  was  allowed  to  alter  it  as  he  pleased,  ib. 
132-6.  Immediately  after  this  conference,  the  act  having  passed,  at- 
tainting him  of  mbprision  of  treason  for  his  refusal,  and  direcdng  impri- 
sonment and  forfeiture,  as  the  penalty,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  with 
the  bishop  of  Rochester. 

Tlie  chancellor,  in  August,  lamented  to  More's  daughter-in-law,  ladj 
Alyngton,  that  he  should  be  so  obstinate,  p.  128.  Sir  Thomas  answered 
her  letter  in  his  own  daughter's  name,  in  which,  at  great  length,  he  uiges 
his  conscience  as  his  reason.  130-148. 
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could  Dot  remember  above  one-third  ^^.    Of  the  evi-    ^?A?' 
dence  he  gives  us  no  account,  but  states  that  the 
jury  of  twelve  men  unhesitatingly  pronounced  their 
verdict  to  be  "  Guilty  ^*,"  which  he  thinks  it  not 

He  continued  in  prison  from  that  time.  His  letter,  in  the  beginning 
of  May  1535,  informs  us,  that  on  30tb  April,  the  secretary  had  come  to 
the  Tower,  with  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  to  ask  him  if  he  had 
seen  the  new  statute,  which  made  the  king  head  of  the  church,  and  to 
ask  him  what  his  mind  was.  More  warily  answered,  *  I  will  neither 
dispute  the  king's  titles,  nor  the  pope's;  but  am  the  kind's  faithful  subject,' 
ana  otherwise  than  this  never  intended  to  meddle.'  1  hey  reminded  him 
Uiat  the  kin^  was  a  prince  not  of  rieor,  hut  of  mercy  and  pity,  and  would 
show  this,  if  he  would  take  comfortable  ways ;  but  would  follow  the 
course  of  the  law  to  such  as  were  obstinate,  and  that  More's  demeanor 
niaile  others  so  stiff.  Sir  Thomas  replied,  *  I  do  nobody  no  harm  ;  I  say 
none  liarro ;  I  think  none  harm,  but  wish  every  body  good.  If  this  be 
not  enough  to  keep  a  roan  alive,  I  desire  not  to  five.  1  am  dying  already, 
and  have  divers  times  thought  I  should  die  in  an  hour.  I  was  never 
sorry  for  it.  My  body  is  at  the  king's  pleasure.'  He  was  afterwards 
Tisited  by  Cranmer  and  the  council.  The  secretary  said,  the  king  was 
not  content,  but  had  declared  More  to  have  been  occasion  of  much 
grudge  and  harm  in  the  realm,  and  had  an  obstinate  mind,  and  an  evil 
one  to  him.  They  called  upon  him  to  confess  the  sovereign  to  be  the 
head  of  the  church,  or  to  deny  it.  More  refused  either.  152-8.  But 
from  some  answer  which  he  gave,  on  a  case  put  hypothetically,  the  soli- 
citor swore  that  he  did  express  a  verbal  dental.  Roper,  p.  78^81.  It  is 
clear  that  these  refusals  did  not  constitute  the  Hign  Treasons  of  which 
he  was  accused,  of  which  he  was  convicted,  and  for  which  he  suffered, 
whatever  they  may  have  been. 

?*  Pole  de  Unit.  L.  3.  p.  309. 

^  *  Siatim  pronuncinrunt,  vocabulo  Anglico,  Gylte"  p.  311.  Herbert 
says, '  lie  was  declared  guilty  of  imagining  (o  deprive  the  king  of  his  title 
and  dignity/  and  that  this  had  been  made  high  treason  by  28  Hen.  8. 
p.  391.  But  the  high  treasons  made  by  this  statute,  were  those  men- 
tioned in  note  64.  Roper  says,  he  was  indicted  on  this  statute,  which 
he  mistakingly  calls  denying  the  supremacy,  p.  81.  It  must  have  been 
for  some  deeds  that  came  within  the  offences  marked  in  this  Act,  and 
not  for  declining  to  acknowlege  the  supremacy,  which  is  not  noticed  at 
all  in  it.  On  the  term  *  denial*  of  the  supremacy,  we  must  observe,  that  it 
had  a  meaning  in  those  times,  that  has  not  been  since  properly  discrimi- 
nated. It  was  not  the  refusal  to  acknowlege,  which  was  not  high  treason. 
It  is  an  abbreviated  phrase  to  express  that  active  opposition,  by  argu- 
ments or  deeds,  which  as  the  case  then  stood,  could  nut  be  done  without 
treasonable  intent  or  treasonable  results.  When  the  parliament  had 
abrogated  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  substituted  that  of  the  crown, 
none  would  depart  from  unoffending  silence,  and  actively  argue  against 
or  deny  the  king*s  supremacy,  unless  he  aimed  to  excite  and  to  assist  in 
a  febellious  resistance  or  insurrection.  Public  denial  then  became  in- 
tentionally an  overt  act  of  treasonable  battle. 
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indecorous  to  compare  with  tke  Jewish  outcry  at  an 
awful  crisis;  Crucify  him!  crucify  him'*  ! 

But  altho  we  have  uot  the  details  of  the  arraignr 
menl^  or  of  the  proofs,  the  preceding  facts  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  it  was  not  for  merely  declining  to 
acknowlege  Henry's  supremacy  that  he  was  con* 
viqted.  The  gate  of  mercy  was  left  open  to  him  as 
to  the  others,  if  he  would  accede  to  the  supremacy ; 
the  great  test,  which  separated  the  treasonable  ad- 
versary from  the  quiet  subject.  More  was  inflexible 
on  this  disputed  point,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  1535, 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  pitied,  loved  and  pasaiim- 
ately  lamented  by  his  numerous  literary,  social,  and 
ecclesiastical  friends ;  and  from  their  ardent  enco- 
miums, as  well  as  from  his  high  reputation  and 
moral  virtues,  regretted  by  every  one  '^. 

-  — : -^ — r- 

'•  PoledeUtiit.  p.  311. 

^  Erasmus  greatly  regretted  him.  The  epistle  dated  from  Antweifi, 
very  pathetically  describes  his  condemnation  and  death.  See  it  reprinted 
in  Singer's  edition  of  Roper^s  life  of  More.  This  expressly  states,  that 
after  uie  arraignment,  and  before  the  trial  was  proceeded  on,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  offered  him  the  king's  clemency,  if  he  would  abacdoo  hit 
*  obstinatam  opinionem.'  p.  174.  From  this  we  learn,  that  one  of  the 
charges  was  for  having  wntten  to  Fisher  eight  letters  to  mumaie  him 
against  the  statute,  p.  176.  The  jury  were  out  of  court  conaideriDg  their 
verdict  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  p.  177.  More,  after  the  verdict,  declared 
he  had  100  holy  men,  and  all  the  councib,  and  France,  and  all  the  king- 
doms of  Christendom  on  his  side.  This  made  Norfolk  exclaim,  *  Now, 
More  1  your  malevolence  is  manifest.*  More  then  said,  '  They  bad  no 
powers  to  make  such  laws  against  the  consent  of  all  Christendom,  and 
compared  himself  to  Stephen  persecuted  by  St.  Paul.'  p.  177,0.  These. 
fiicts  show  how  determmed  a  partisan  of  the  papal  power  against  tlM 
king,  More  really  was.  And  Pole  has  devoted  several  pages  of  .hia 
warmest  panegyric  to  his  memory.  De  Unit.  307-26.  Thathe  was  iin 
inflexible  adherent  to  the  pope  a^inst  the  king,  his  own  letter  of  March 
1534>  P*  1^0,  shows.  That  he  wished  the  king  to  believe  that  he  meant 
not  to  act  upon  his  opinions,  his  letter  of  the  3d  May  1535,  p.  153, 
proves ;  but  that  he  and  Fisher  were  considered  and  lamented  as  two  of 
the  foremost  partisans  of  the  papal  cause  against  tlie  king,  Pole*8  book 
abundantly  exhibits.  The  government  seem  to  have  decided,  that  it  was 
unsafe  to  trust  his  promised  neutrality,  if  he  persisted  in  refusing  the  oath 
of  succession ;  that  this  refusal  made  him  one  of  the  popular  ^liampioiis 
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From  these  indisputable  facts  the  mind  is  led  to  oua  ^* 
inquire,  why  severities  so  new  in  Henry's  reign,  and  *^^°' 
so  contrary  to  his  mild  and  friendly  temper,  should 
have  been  enforced  against  persons  whom  he  hims^ 
wished  to  have  spared.  The  true  answer  to  such  a 
question  is  that  which  we  derive  from  the  state  rai^ 
nister's  letter ;  the  foreign  and  domestic  conspiracies 
that  were  afloat  against  the  king  and  his  government, 
and  in  which  these  respectable  persons  were  more 
or  less  implicated. 

We  have  convincing  testimony,  that  the  disaflfected 
English  who  adhered  to  the  papal  interest  were  com^ 
mnnicating  their  disloyal  feelings  to  the  imperial 
court  ^•,  so  early  as  November  1528.      From  that 

of  the  rebdlioas  conspiracies,  and  encoaraged  their  spreading;  and  that 
he  had  done  some  acts  which  implied  connivance,  and  occasioned  the 
fear  of  futore  sanction  and  assistance  to  them.  We  hare  thus  ende^- 
ywed  to  give  the  reader  as  iai^e  a  view  of  the  whole  case  as  can  now  be 
CDllected  from  the  imperfect  materials  wtiich  remain. 

^  By  the  following  letter  these  treasonable  connections  seem  to  have 

began  when  Campegio  left  England;  and  the  daneer  to  Henry  from  hm 

domestic  and  foreign  enemies  from  that  time,  may  be  estimated  from  the 

Cbancellor  of  Spain's  raenacineintimatioiis  to  Sylvester  Danas,  which 

the' latter  thus  reported  in  cypher,  in  his  letter  mnh  Bayonne,  on  5tb 

Not.  1538.    The  chancellor  answered,  *  What  do  you  say  of  the  king  of 

Bof^atid  f  speak  not  of  him,  becaose  if  we  chuse  we  can  expel  him  from 

lib  kingdom  in  three  months.'    I  replied, '  How  say  ye  ?  I  do  not  believe 

that  CMtr  with  all  Flanders,  would  nave  power  enough  to  drive  him  out.' 

He  replied,  *  I  speak  not  of  Flanders,  but  I  know  what  I  say.    Soppoee 

Scotland  should  unite  with  Flanders,  Caesar  then  would  be  more  able. 

V^Tbat  people  has  the  English  king?'  *  I  stated  that  he  had  men  qcnte  (it 

to  resist  both  the  Scotch  and  Flemings,  and  all  that  should  injure  ht». 

He  is  a  king  indeed ;  great  in  mind,  and  well  skilled  in  warlike  affidrs. 

His  soljects  are  brave  men,  and  have  often  proved  themselves  so, :  both 

agpunst  Scotland  and  others.'    The  chancellor  then  said,  <  I  am  not  tidk-* 

ng  of  Scotland.    But  I  say  that  he  will  be  driven  out  by  hit  own  people 

in  less  than  three  months.'    I  told  him  that  I  knew  for  certain  tnat  he 

was  deceived.    Because  the  king  of  England's  subjects  were  very  obe» 

dient  to  him,  very  faithful,  and  very  much  attached  to  him  (aroantissi* 

mos).    He  replied,  *  We  know  well  how  his  afiairs  are.'    '  I  assured  him 

that  if  he  thought  otherwise  than  I  did,  he  erred.'  He  answered, '  that  if 

they  credited  others,  it  was  myself  that  was  the  erving  person.'  MS.  Vesp. 

t*.  4.  p.  369.    This  indicates  that  links  of  the  intestine  conspiracies 

tgnost  Henry  extended  to  the  Spanbh  cabinet. 
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BOOK    titoe  they  never  intermitted  their  hostile  exertions  ; 
and  in  1 536,  their  long-preparing  conspiracy,  burst 
out,  as  we  shall  find,  into  open  and  formidable  rebel- 
lion.    That  its  progress  was  watched  by  the  administ* 
tration  as  carefully  as  such  secret  plots  can  be  traced 
or  pursued,  common  sense  and  common  experience 
forbid  us  to  doubt  ^'.     Some  of  the  domestic  pro? 
cedures  of  the  revolting  were  sufficiently  palpsJ>le. 
Even  learned  doctors  itinerated  to  rouse  the  people 
to  support  the  pope  against  the  king  **.    Thus  it  is 
manifest   that  treasonable   machinations  were  per- 
vading the  country,  and  the  question  as  it  affects  the 
executed  individuals  will  be,  whether  they  were  en- 
gaging in  them. 

'•  We  see  the  vigilance  of  the  government  in  several  instances.  Theni 
18  a  letter,  dated  29th  Sept.  15^,  from  the  earl  of  Nortliumberland  to 
Henry  8,  on  some  letters  ne  had  taken,  concerning  James  5  of  Scotland 
having  made  peace  and  alliance  with  the  emperor;  MS.  Calig.  B. a, 
*  p.  157;  and  another  from  sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  Cromwell,  reporting  the 
state  of  the  northern  counties,  and  that  the  people  of  Darlington  wera 
inclined  to  rise ;  MS.  ib.  p.  344.  On  Henry *s  complaint,  James  5  issued 
the  proclamation  to  repress  the  songs  and  libels  against  the  English  king, 
which  is  in  the  same  MS.  p.  23B. 

**  We  may  see  this  in  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Strype :  *  From 
this  time  the  bishops  generally,  and  most  of  the  clergy,  now  privately 
procured  several  doctors  of  the  universities,  in  the  nature  of  Uie  itine- 
rants, to  ride  about  the  countries,  and  to  preach  up  from  place  to  place 
the  pope's  power  over  kings.     One  of  these,  Dr.  Wilson,  travelled  in  the 
countries  about  Beverley^  in  Holdemess,  and  from  thence  went  a  pro- 
gress by  some  private  appointment,  through  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Cheshire,  to  Bnstol.    Another,  an  old  divine  of  Oxford,  Hubbarden,  was 
employed  in  the  west  country,  wholly  at  the  devotion  of  the  bishops, 
doing  whatsoever  they  bade  him.   He  magnified  the  pope  above  measure 
to  the  derogation  of  the  temporal  princes.    He  railed  in  all  places  against 
Luther,  Melnncthon,  Zuinglius,  Frith,  Tyndal,  and  Latimer.     His  ser- 
mons consisted  of  tales  and  fables ;  dialogues  and  dreams.     He  would 
dance,  hop  and  leap,  and  use  histrionical  gestures  in  the  pulpit.  Another 
of  these  emissaries  was  Dr.  Powell.'  Kcol.  Mem.  1.  p.  245, 6.    He  quotes 
Latimer's  letter  to  Morice,  in  Fox,  p.  1581.     Strype  has  inserted  Lati- 
mer's epistle  to  Hubbarden,  rebuking  him  for  preaching  that  the  uew 
learning  was  lies  from  the  devil.    App.  v.  i.  p.  175-^.     Pole  expressly 
states,  that '  duo  maxima  mala*  hung  over  Henry  from  hia '  meretricio 
aniore,'  foreign  war  from  the  emperor,  and  civil  war  from  his  own  people, 
ib.  p.  335-7.    And  see  the  Earl  of  Derby's  letter  on  the  priest,  sir  James 
Harrison's  public  and  persisting  declarations,  ^  that  Nan  BuUen  should 
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It  was  in  May  and  June  1.535,  that  these  harsh    chap. 
proceedings  of  the  government  took  place.      The  '  ^ 

reasonable  inference  why  a  severity  then  suddenly 
began,  which  had  been  unknown  before,  must  be, 
that  private  information  of  increased  activity  and 
impending  peril  had  reached  the  cabinet.  From  an 
official  document  which  has  descended  to  us,  we 
learn  that  priests  and  clergy  had  become,  in  April, 
80  seditiously  active,  that  a  proclamation  was  issued 
to  repress  the  evil*',  and  directing  the  arrest  of  such 
preachers  '*.  It  was  discussed  in  the  cabinet,  what 
measures  should  be  taken  against  those  who,  by 
openly  attacking  the  king's  supremacy  *',  placed 
themselves  in  the  front  of  public  battle  against  him: 
Some  of  the  ministers  judicially  thought,  that  impri- 
sonment, banishment,  or  such  like  inflictions  would 
be  most  availing.  Others  considered  the  offenders 
to  be  too  many  to  be  thus  treated,  and  that  capital  ■ 
prosecutions  would  alone  avert  the  danger. 

The  friars  who  led  the  attack  ihost  fiercely  against 
Henry,  were  of  that  description  of  minor  friars,  who 
Were  called  the  Observantines.     These  harangued 
more  freely  than  others,  as  well  in  their  public  dis- 
putations as  in  their  sacred  addresses  to  the  people**. 

iiot  be  queen,  oor  the  king  be  king,  but  on  his  bearing/  Ellis's  Orig.  Lett. 
V.2.  p/43. 

*'  On  12th  April,  the  government  expressed  in  their  proclamation, 
tliat  *  religious  and  secular  priests  and  curates,  in  their  parishes  and 
divers  places,  do  daily  sot  forth  and  extol  the  iurisdiction  and  authority 
f)f  the  pope ;  sowing  their  seditions ;  praying  lor  him  in  the  pulpit^  and 
making  him  a  God.'    See  it  in  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  102. 

"Id.  103.    This  stated  that  the  king  desired  bis  subjects,  '  to  be 
brought  to  a  profession  and  knowlege  of  the  mere  verity  and  truth ;  and 
no  longer  to  be  seduced  nor  blinded  with  any  such  superstitions  and 
felse  doctrine  of  any  earthly  usurper  of  God's  laws.'  ib. 
"  Herliert,39l. 

**  Fratres  autem  minores  qui  de  obtervantia  vulgo  dicuntur,  Sec— 
'  acerriroe/    Sanders,  p.  118. 
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BOOK  It  was  this  division  of  the  orders  of  the  Carthusians, 
^'  ^  St.  Bridget,  and  Franciscans,  which  had  the  Obser- 
vantine  rule,  which  then  most  flourished,  and  the 
persons  selected  by  the  government  for  the  prosecu*^ 
tions  we  have  noticed,  were  of  this  description *^ 
But  this  fact  of  the  Observantine  friars  being  the 
persons  singled  out  to  be  charged  with  treasonable 
practices,  leads  us  to  recollect,  that  the  general  of 
this  same  description  of  religious  persons  was  the 
emperor's  private  agent  in  opposing  Henry  and  the 
divorce  in  the  court  of  Rome'^;  and  from  the  known 
connection  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  such  classes  with 
their  chief,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  different  orders 
with  Rome  and  with  each  other,  the  mind  is  irre- 
sistibly led  to  the  deduction,  that  if  a  traiterous  in- 
tercourse  existed  between  any  part  of  the  English 
clergy  and  the  imperial  court,  it  was  more  likely 
that  the  Observantines  in  England  should  be  main- 
taining it,  than  any  other  part  of  its  multifarious 
hierarchy.  Peto,  who  charged  the  king  to  his  face, 
at  Greenwich,  as  an  Ahab,  was  an  Observantine  friar, 
and  so  was  the  other  who  replied  to  Dr.  Curwens 


*^  Tresesseordinesreligiosorumhominumquiprxcipua  laude  rcgubrit 
Ohservantia^ — Carthusianorum  nimirum^  santse  Bridttas  et  divi  Frapcisct 
de  Observantia,  &c.  IIos  ergo  primo  aggrediendos  statuit.  Sanders, 
p. 125. 

*^  See  before,  p.  177,  and  in  63,  another  instance  of  their  diplomtlk 
use,  and  Knight*s  letter,  ap.  Burnet,  v.  2.  Pallayicini  mentions,  that 
when  the  emperor  heard  of  Henry's  intention,  he  ordered  the  *  Ministro 
generali  minorum'  to  demand  of  tiie  pope  not  to  proceed  with  the  divorce. 
Hist.  Cone.  Trent,  p.  207.  And  on  19th  Feb.  1528,  Sanga,  in  a  letter 
to  Gambora,  says,  *  the  general  of  San  Francisco  makes  new  instances,' 
&c.  Lett.  Princip.  p.  84. 

These  Observantines  seem  to  have  been  the  busy  political  friars  of  tbe 
day,  for  it  was  one  of  these  that  came  secretly  from  France  to  Spii^ 
that  oor  ambassador  watched  and  visited  to  find  out  his  diplomatic  Di^' 
sion.    See  before,  p.  1 20. 
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opposing  sermon  *''.  It  is  at  least  a  coincidence  not  ^  ii  ■'^  !*• 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  Observantine  friars  in  Eng-  *^^^^- 
land  were  the  persons  arrested  and  punished  for  high 
treason ;  and  that  the  general  of  the  Observantines 
at  Rome,  had  been  for  some  years  the  commissioned 
ag^nt  of  Charles,  against  Henry,  in  the  Roman  court. 
The  fair  inferences  from  these  unquestionable  facts 
seems  to  be,  that  as  secret  plots  connected  with  the 
pope  and  emperor  were  forming  in  England,  during 
the  year  1 535  ;  as  all  those  persons  who  were  exe- 
cuted were  charged  with  being  concerned  in  such 
conspiracies,  and  as  treasonable  insurrections,  led 
by  highly  respectable  men,  actually  exploded  in  the 
following  year  **,  More,  Fisher,  and  the  friars  did 
not  suffer  for  a  mere  theoretical  refusal  to  acknow- 
lege  the  king's  ecclesiastical  chieftainship ;  but  upon 
accusations  and  convictions  for  being  abettors  or 
participators  of  such  criminal  practices.  That  they 
were  really  guilty  of  the  allegations  on  which  they 
were  condemned,  we  can  neither  affirm  or  deny. 
The  verdicts  of  the  jury  are  against  them  ;  but  the 
evidence  from  which  we  could  have  judged  of  the 
justice  of  the  condemnations  is  not  now  in  existence. 
We  may  add,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  pope's  su- 
premacy against  the  king's,  was  no  longer  a  specu- 
lative point  of  controversial  theology.  It  had  now 
become  the  rallying  point  of  conspiracy,  and  the 
banner  of  treasonable  battle.  Those  who  in  1535 
preached  and  argued  for  the  papal  superiority, 
meant  to  diffuse  an  insurrectionary  spirit,  and  to 

"  Stowe*8Cbron.p.563.  The  two  friars,  Rich  and  Rishy,  who  came 
successively  to  persuade  More  to  support  the  imposture  of  £1.  Barton, 
lie  states  to  have  been  both  Observantines  of  Sion.  See  note  47.  So 
Forest,  who  suffered,  was  an  Observantine  friar.    Stowe,  575* 

••  See  our  next  chapter. 

c  c  2 


*  As  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  governneiit  at  dm 
has  not  been  properly  considered  by  preceiiing  writers,  the  readt 
excuse  a  few  Miditional  observations,  in  order  that  be  may  have  I 
\'iew  of  the  subject  before  liim,  and  not  suppose  that  the  duke  of? 
and  the  other  distinguished  men  who  formed  Henry's  cabinet, killc 
tyrannically,  for  differences  of  opinion,  or  mere  theoretical  specol 
and  for  hannlessly  arguing  for  the  pope*s  right  against  the  King*! 
have  two  analogous  cnsi'S  this  year  l8a6  in  £un>pe;  inPortufl 
Turkey;  which  shew  that  what  would  be  harmless  dtbate  in  £n^ 
dangerous  and  intended  tren«on  in  those  countries,  under  their  | 
agitations.  Tlie  emperor  of  Brazil,  and  the  queen  regent,  bavii 
given  to  Portiignl  a  representati\e  constitution,  a  certain  portion 
clergy  and  people,  and  a  small  part  of  the  anny,  have  risen  in  rel 
against  it.  From  this  moment,  tliose  who  by  argument  oppose  tfa 
stitution,  are  harmless  reasoners  no  longer.  They  put  thcmselvc 
excite  others,  to  be  in  a  state  of  treason  against  the  government, 
not  now  a  speculative  question  there,  about  the  propriety  of  an 
stitution  at  all,  or  of  the  good  or  evil  of  the  present  one.  While  c 
racy  or  rebellion  is  niging,  verbal  op|)Osition  to  the  govemmenta 
sure  is  a  treasonable  excitement  to  extend  or  continue  the  re  vol 
operatively  abets  it.  So  in  Turkej  :  the  government  there  hii 
identified  itself  with  the  suppression  of  the  janizaries,  and  its  exj 
depends  on  the  people  not  joiniiig  the  dissolved  force.  Whoeve 
in  Constantinople,  denies  the  sultan's  right  to  do  vthat  he  hai>  d( 
argues  for  the  janizaries,  places  himself,  and  excites  others  to  I: 
treasonable  position  against  the  ruling  authorities,  and  means  to 
This  is  quite  independent  of  the  questions,  whether  it  was  ri 
wrong  for  the  sultan  to  abolibh  this  dreaded  force,  or  for  Portu 
have  a  constitution.  The  existing  governments  have  identified 
selves  with  these  measures,  and  however  moral  or  rational  any  resi 
may  or  may  not  be,  it  is  treasonable,  and  must  be  perilous,  tho  o 
words,  as  long  as  conspiracy  or  rebellion  is  connected  with  the 
sition.  The  legal  change  enacted  by  parliament  in  Henry's  re 
annulling  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  of  substituting  the  king  i 
head  of  the  church,  left  no  alternative  to  the  nation  between  m 
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Notwithstcuiding  the  high  moral  character  of  both    Qi 
Fisher  and  sir  Thomas  More,  there  is  no  biographi-   JL 
cal  improbability  that  they  were  concerned  in  such 
practices.     Some  of  Henry's  most  upright  and  zea- 
lous friends,  who  had  fought  and  bled  in  his  behalf, 
were  found,  twelve  months  afterwards,  connecting 
themselves  even  with  insurrectionary  armies  against 
him,  from  the  instigations  of  their  religious  directors; 
and  as  the  party  which  More  and  Fisher  espoused, 
made  it  a  duty  paramount  to  all  others,  to  assist 
what  they  called  the  church,  against  the  new  refor- 
mations and  their  authors,  such  criminations  as  these 
alleged  against  More,  were  incredible  in  no  one,  who 
^made  the  papal  ecclesiastics  his  sacred  guides.  This 
observation  applies  with  increased  force  to  what  en- 
sued after  the  pope's  excommunication  against  Henry 
was  issued,  for  that  made  it  a  species  of  imputed 

used  for  that  effect;  tended  to  produce  it,  and  was  meant  to  do  so.     It 
would  be  harmless  reason  and  fair  discussion  no  longer,  until  the  trea- 
sonable machinations  had  ceased,  and  until  it  bad  become  a  subject 
which  could  be  reasoned  upon  without  fomenting  the  insurrectionary 
peril.     It  happened  also  to  More  and  Fisher,  that  whether  they  per- 
ceived or  intended  it,  or  not,  they  became,  from  the  pressure  of  circum^ 
stances,  and  were  looked  up  to  by  both  sides,  as  the  chiefs  of  the  rebel- 
lious part  of  the  community.     They  were  the  only  persons  who  publicly 
resisted  the  oaths  required,  and  made  themselves  martyrs  for  the  papal 
cause,  and  had  perse veringly  endured  without  change  a  year*s  imprison- 
mnent.    Fisher  hnd  been,  till  his  confinement,  queen  Catherine's  confi- 
dential counsellor,  and  was  the  only  bishop  who  withstood  the  throne, 
f^ad  was  now  selected  by  the  pope  to  be  his  champion,  and  was  made 
His  consistorial  counsellor,  by  being  appointed  cardinal,  and  thus  was  at 
the  head  of  the  hicrnrchy  in    Englana.     More   had    been    chancellor, 
^bich  was  its  chief  temporal  dignity,  and  when  so,   had   as   sturdily 
maintained  Catherine's  cause,  even  personally  to  the  king,  as  he  now 
Upheld  the  pope's.     Hence  their  dignities,  characters,  virtues,  connec- 
tions, influence,  and  political  position,  were  used  by  their  own  party,  if 
not  by  themselves,  to  uphold  its  disaffected  and  insurrectionary  plans 
and  purposes,  and  to  strengthen  it  for  more  fervid  battle  against  the 
king,  whom  More  scenis  as  the  individual  to  have  loved  and  revered, 
but  to  whom  he  deliberately  and  tenaciously  preferred  the  popedom  and 
its  cause. 

c  c  3 
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ooK    crime,  even  in  his  subjects,    to  befriend  him,  and 

^ f  converted  their  treason  against  him  into  a  laudable 

duty. 

But  in  discussions  and  conflicts  like  these,  mo- 
rality, conscience,  and  religion  ally  themselves  with 
equal  energy  and  sincerity  on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
bated questions.     Abstractedly,  of  themselves  only, 
these  sacred  influences  would  persuade  and  command 
every  bosom  to  peace  and  neutrality.     In  worldly 
contests  they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  vio- 
lence and  crime  must  uphold  :  and  as  far.  as  it  may 
respect  heaven,  they  will  leave  its  course  and  issue 
to  that  Providence  which  can  never  be  surprised; 
whose  final  objects  we    do   not  know,  but  whose 
exerted  powers  will  never  be  inefficient     Forgetting 
this  truth,  and  plunging  into  human  interests  and 
passions,  moral  and  religious  men  have  in  all  ages 
unhesitatingly  committed  treason  as  conscientiously 
as  others  have  repressed  and  puniAed  it    More,  on 
his  examination,  professed  earnesdy  his  resolution 
not  to  meddle,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  argued  stre- 
nuously for  the  pope  against  the  king,   as  he  did 
again  after  his  conviction.     The  knowlege  of  these 
two  facts,  and  of  his  letters  to  Fisher,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  of  his  asserted  neutrality.    Expressed 
opinion  from  a  man  like  him  was  as  dangerous  as  an 
active  sword  in  the  hands  of  others,  as  it  would  ope- 
rate to  induce  and  encourage  the  more  fervent  to  use 
the  hostile  weapon  and  join  the  battle-field.     It  was 
this  experienced  effect  which  made  the  government 
rigorous  to  More^. 

^  Tliere  are  many  papers  still  remaining,  which  indicate  the  practices 
which  the  monkish  and  papal  partisans  set  on  foot  against  lleoiy.    Tbe 
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But  whatever  may  have  been  the  testimony  asrainst    ^  "  ■*  ''• 
these  two  lamented  persons,  an  ambiguity  accompa-     '"'^'"- 
nied  it,  which  abated  its  impression  on  the  public. 
Some  facts,  tho  known  to  the  constituted  authorities 
from  authentic  sources,  cannot  be  exposed  injudicial 
evidence ;  and  some  consist  of  circumstances,  com- 


abbot  of  Glastnnbuiy,  and  two  monks,  were  executed  there  for  treason. 
But  from  the  letter  to  Cromwell,  dated  iGtli  November,  of  H.  Pollard, 
who  attended  their  execution,  we  cannot  but  infer  their  real  guilt.  He 
sajTS,  the  abbot,  whco  examined  before  'he  suffered,  'would  accuse  no 
man  but  himself  of  any  offence  against  the  king ;  nor  would  he  confess 
any  other  thing  than  he  did  afore  your  lordships  in  the  Tower/  '  lie 
asked  God*&  mercy  and  the  king's  for  hU  great  ojfencet  towards  his  high- 
ness; and  desired  ray  servants,  then  being  present  to  see  the  execution 
dooe,  that  they  would  be  means  to  my  loru  president  and  to  me,  that 
we  would  desire  the  king,  of  his  merciful  goodness,  and  in  the  way  of 
dwrity,  to  foreive  him  his  great  o fences  by  him  committed  and  done  against 
his  grace;  and  thereupon  took  his  death  very  patiently.  And  likewise 
the  other  two  monks  desired  like  forgiveness,  MS.  Cleop.  E.  4.  p.  133. 
If  he  had  suffered  for  no  offence,  would  he  have  solicited  for  this  for- 
giveness ? 

In  the  same  MS.  is  an  autograph  certificate,  dated  nth  June  1537, 
at  York,  of  seven  persons,  that  Ilobert  Daly  veil,  of  Royston,  had  de- 
clared, *  the  king  stMdl  not  live ;  nor  be  alive  a  month  after  Midsummer 
153B,  except  he  do  amend  his  conditions;  and  that  afler  the  said  time, 
one  horse  of  tenpcnce  price  shall  be  able  to  bear  all  tlie  noble  bl(K>d  of 
England/  ib.  MS.  p.  I'iS.  There  are  also  the  prophecies  of  Mrs.  Ama- 
das,  that  the  king  was  '  the  mold  warpe,  and  is  cursed  with  God's  own 
mouth.'  That  he  '  shall  be  banished  his  realm  as  Cadwallader  was  ;  and 
on  Midsummer  day  the  realm  shall  be  conquered  by  the  Scots,  and  her 
ceuotiymen.' — *  That  there  is  a  religious  man  alive  in  an  island,  and  is 
called  the  dead  man ;  and  he  shall  come  and  keep  a  parliament  at  the 
Tower.  That  the  dragon  shall  be  killed  by  Midsummer,  and  the  queen 
(Anne)  be  burnt  within  half  a  year;  and  there  shall  be  a  battle  of  priests, 
and  die  king  shall  be  destroyeil,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  king  in 
England.'    MS.  Clcop.  E.  4.  p.  84. 

But  one  of  the  most  curious  documents,  which  shews  what  actual 
frauds  were  used  by  the  friars  of  the  Charter-house  to  excite  tlie  public 
mind  against  the  kint:,  was  the  apparition  that  was  sent  to  one  of  their 
body,  to  produce  a  superstitious  oclief,  that  the  Deity  had  beatified 
Fisher,  and  those  of  their  house  who  had  suffered,  as  if  his  real  martyrs. 
It  is  related  b)  the  friar  that  was  practised  upon,  in  his  own  words,  in 
MS.  Cleop.  E.  4,  and  the  paper  seems  to  be  his  original  writing.  It 
has  marked  upon  it  the  word  *  Crimina,Mn  the  fiand>writing  of  one  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  day.  It  begins,  *  1,  John  Darlay,  monk  of  the  Charter- 
house,' and  ends,  *  ivritten  by  me.  J.  D.  27th  June.'  He  describes  rlie 
death  there  of  father  Raby,  an  old  man.    On  his  death  bed,  Darlay' 


/^  /^ 
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BOOK  binaiions  and  accumulations  of  acts,  which  require 
to  be  connected  by  deductions,  that  will  not  strike 
the  common  judgment  like  marked  and  palpable 
transactions.  Constructive  treasons  never  satisfy  the 
thinking  mind,  and  are  too  dangerous  to  all,  not  to 
make  the  conviction  unpopular,  whenever  it  is  pressed 
to  a  fatal  termination.  The  alleged  guilt  of  Fisher 
and  More,  whatever  was  its  real  amount,  was  not 
felt  to  be  proportionate  to  the  exacted  penalty  ;  and 
on  the  continent  was  so  little  understood,  that  no  in- 
cident more  shook  Henry  s  foreign  reputation,  than 


siiid  to  binoy  *  Good  father  Rttby !  if  the  dead  may  come  to  the  qoick, 
come  to  me/  He  agreed,  ainl  died  that  night.  He  proceeds : — 
.  *  Since  that  time  I  never  did  think  upon  him  till  St.  John  the  Baptist 
last  past.  The  same  day,  at  6ve  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  being  in  con* 
templation  near  the  entrv  in  our  cell,  suddenly  he  appeared  unto  me  in 
a  monk's  habit,  and  said.  *  Why  do  ye  not  follow  otir  father?*  I  said, 
'-Wherefore?*  He  said,  *For  be  is  martyr  in  heaven,  next  unto  ^tm 
angels.'  I  said,  '  Where  be  all  the  other  fathers,  which  died  as  well  as 
he  r '  He  answere<)  and  said,  '  They  be  well,  but  nc^  so  w^l  as  he/ 
And  then  I  said  tu  him,  *  Father  I  how  dove?'  Aad  he  answered  ami 
said,  *  Well  enough.*  And  I  said,  *  Shall  1  pray  for  you?*  And  he  said, 
*  I  am  well  enough ;  but  prayer  both  for  you  and  others  doeth  good/ 
And  so  suddenly  vanished  away.  Saturday  next,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  the  same  place,  in  ourentryy  he  appeared  to  me  again,  with 
a  long  white  beard,  and  a  long  &ta(f  in  his  hand.  Lifting  it  up,  I  was 
afraid.  Then,  leaning  upon  his  staff,  he  said  to  me,  '  I  am  sorry  I  lived 
not  till  I  had  been  a  martyr.'  1  said, '  I  think  ye  be  as  well  as  ye  were.* 
He  said,  <  Nay,  for  my  lord  of  Rochester,  and  our  father,  was  next  unto 
angels  in  heaven/  And  then  I  said,  *  Father!  what  else?'  And  then  he 
answered  and  said,  'The  angel  of  peace  did  lament  and  mouni  withoat 
measure,* — and  so  vanished  away.* 

As  no  one  will  suppose  this  to  have  been  a  real  apparition,  either  the 
monk  Darlay  invented  this  to  promote  the  political  schemes  of  the 
Charter>houBe ;  or  what  is  far  more  likely,  the  other  friars  dressed  np 
some  one  in  old  father  Raby's  cloaths,  and  putting  on  a  mask  like  his 
face,  acted  the  scene  to  impose  on  Darlay,  and  thro  him  to  act  on  the 
populace.  By  appearing  at  the  entry  of  the  cell,  the  vanishing  was 
easy.  The  purposes  obviously  were,  to  represent  Fisher,  and  the  other 
friars,  as  rewarded  by  the  highest  degree  of  exaltation  in  heaven,  and  to 
stimulate  all  who  heard,  to  imitate  them  in  resisting  Henry.  *  Why  do 
you  not  follow  our  father?*  is  a  question  that  needs  no  comment.  Tliat 
the  <u)gel  of  peace  so  mourned,  was  to  imply  that  heaven  expected  a  civil 
war.  The  whole  was  to  urge  men  to  be  such  martyrs.  It  is  singular, 
that  these  three  last  all  mark  out  Midsummer  day. 
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these  severe,  if  not  unjust,  executions^'.  But  we  chap. 
need  not  scrupulously  balance  their  exact  legality. 
Whether  merited  or  not,  the  reason  unites  with  'the 
heart  to  condemn  the  extinction  of  two  such  men ; 
one  sinking  from  age  and  infirmity  into  his  tomb^ 
and  the  other  also  weak  in  health '\  highly  estimated 
and  much  beloved  ;  and  with  whom  Henry  had  been 
in  such  friendly  intimacy.  They  were  in  prison, 
and  had  become  harmless :  their  sentence  was  suffi- 
ciently admonitory  to  all  erring  imitators,  and  their 
deaths  only  excited  pity  and  resentment.  No  govern- 
ment gains  strength  by  what  is  deemed  a  Draconian 
severity.  Both  religion  and  philosophy  revolt  from 
consigning  a  responsible  fellow  creature  to  a  prema- 
ture grave,  unless  a  dire  necessity  make  him  an  in-  ' 
dispensable  sacrifice  to  the  public  good.  It  was  a 
beautiful  conception  of  the  Mosaic. legislation,  to 
place  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Majesty  between  its 
cherubims,  on  the  mercy  seat.  Terror  and  power 
were  thus  represented  as  reposing  upon  goodness  : 
and  such  a  noble  emblem  of  Himself  exhibited  this 
divine  attribute  as  the  sovereign  character  of  the 
Divinity,  in  his  transactions  M'ith  mankind.  The 
most  interesting  contemplation  of  nature  is  that, 
which  surveys  it  as  a  mirror  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, where  unparalleled  might  and  forbearing  mag- 
nanimity are  in  constant  union  with  undiminishing 

■  **  Pole  describes  the  people  on  the  continent  to  have  wept  on  hearing 
of  it.  De  Un.  p.  325.  Mr.  Ellis  has  printed  an  earnest  letter  from  sir 
Thomas  More  to  the  kingpin  March,  against  '  a  grievous  bill  put  in  par- 
liament against  him.'  v.  2.  p.  51.  This  was  the  Act  in  1534,  by  which 
be  was  attainted  of  misprision  of  treason.  His  indictment, in  June  1535, 
was  a  subsequent  accusation. 

**  *  His  diseases  both  in  the  breast  of  old,  and  his  reins  now,  by  reason 
of  sravel  and  stone,  and  of  the  cramp,  that  divers  nights  gripeth  hiui  in 
his  Tegs/    Lett.Kop.  p.  129.  ' 
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kindness,  universal  wisdom,  and  all  presiding  love. 
It  is  indeed  a  sublime  picture  for  human  legislation 
and  human  governors  to  copy.  The  thunder  rolls 
not  as  offences  emerge,  nor  does  its  bolt  of  fate  rush 
to  annihilate  every  transgressor  that  deserves  it 
What  is  potent  may  terrify ;  but  without  wisdom  it 
cannot  be  respected,  nor  without  beneficence  beloved. 
What  we  experience  to  be  true  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous, is  equally  so  of  all  inferior  power.  The 
dreaded  and  the  hated  are  never  safe;  and  cruel  se- 
verity only  makes  insecurity  less  secure,  and  its  author 
more  unhappy.  Man  has  been  nobly  called  ^'  an 
animated  sun ; "  and  kings  become  such  when  to  an 
external  greatness,  which  has  no  visible  equal,  they 
add  that  intellectual  lifstre  which  cultivation  and  vir- 
tue always  give,  and  tha,t  benevolent  clemency,  which 
allows  no  intervening  accident  or  humor  to  eclipse 
or  displace  if. 

In  beheading  More  and  Fisher,  whatever  were 
their  faults,  Henry  only  exalted  to  immortality,  and 
to  his  own  depreciation,  two  men,  who,  without  this 
termination  of  their  lives,  might  never  have  enjoyed 
it.  There  was  little  in  either  that  without  their 
harsh  fate  would  have  survived  their  contemporaries., 
Fisher  was  a  worthy,  but  not  a  strong-minded  man, 
and  his  literary  works  are  of  small  value,  and  are 


^  That  these  executions,  however  they  may  hove  been  brought  on 
the  suflferers  by  their  own  acts,  were  not  popular,  we  learn  from  the  lofd 
of  Miherve.  He  says,  *  The  people  moved  by  the  novelty  of  this  great 
and  severe  cruelty,  murmured  against  it,  and  most  commonly  accused 
the  queen  Ann  for  having  been  the  cause  of  such  proceedings.'  p.  174. 

That  she  should  bear  the  blame  of  all  the  consequences  which  fol- 
lowed from  the  king's  attachment  to  her,  was  unreasonable  and  unjust ; 
but  we  cannot  open  a  Catholic  book  of  any  country  without  seeing  the 
same  vindictive  feeling  and  vituperation  even  to  the  present  moment. 
No  Catholic  favors  or  willingly  tolerates  the  Reformation. 
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now  never,  by  any  accident,  consulted '^  More,  chap. 
who  counteracted,  if  he  did  not  curtail  his  own  ,^^^^^- 
Utopia,  and  whose  other  writings  degrade  him  for 
their  feebleness,  their  bigotry,  their  scurrility,  and 
their  persecuting  tendency^',  below  the  educated 
men  of  his  day,  would  have  sunk  into  oblivion, 
except  as  a  punster,  as  a  worthy  pattern  of  the  do« 
mestic  virtues,  and  as  one  who  had  been  fond  of 
literature,  and  had  been  famed  for  it,  but  who,  in 
its  most  important  department,  was  also  its  unsparing 
persecutor;  if  the  oppressive  violence  of  his  death 
had  not  imparted  that  sympathy  and  sanctity  to  his 
memory,  which  the  human  heart  liberally 'bestows 
on  the  victims  of  power,  who  unite  firmness  of  prin- 
ciple with  moral  rectitude  and  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion'*.    It  would  be  extravagent,  like  cardinal  Pole, 

**  His  persecution  of  the  Lutherans,  was  in  direct  variance  with  the 
spirit  and  language  of  his  youthful  Utopia.  Burnet  has  preserved  one 
passage  of  it,  that  was  suppressed  in  the  later  editions,  in  his  vol.  6. 
p.  16. 

*•  His  English  works  comprize  one  folio,  his  Latin  ones  another,  both 
controversiul;  attacking  Luther,  Tindal,  Barnes,  nnd  others.  Mr.Cnylev 
has  published  only  his  Utopia,  Richard  3d,  and  his  I^tin  and  English 
verses.  These  display  him  to  most  advantage,  but  not  as  of  any  great 
intellectual  size.  There  is  nothing  particularly  valuable,  either  in  style 
or  thought,  except  some  passages  m  his  Utopia,  which  he  did  not  per- 
sonally exemplify  in  his  prosperous  life. 

^  More  is  a  remarkable  instance  how  totally  a  man  may  change  both 
bis  tastes  and  his  opinions.  About  the  year  15 10,  he  wrote  to  Colet  this 
efl^ion  of  his  feelings  against  a  city  life.  '  What  is  there  in  a  city,  that 
can  excite  any  one  to  live  well,  and  that  does  not  rather  by  a  thousand 
devices  call  him  back,  by  a  thousand  allurements  absorb  liim,  when  he 
b  striving,  from  his  own  disposition,  to  ascend  up  the  steep  hill  of  virtue. 
From  what  place  soever  you  may  come,  what  but  feignea  affection,  and 
the  honied  tones  of  poisonous  flatterers ;  sound  above  you  ?  Here  cruel 
ammosities,  quarrels  and  lawsuits,  murmur  around  you*.  Wherever  you 
cast  your  eyes,  what  do  you  see  but  victualling  houses,  fishmongers, 
batchers,  cooks,  pudding  makers,  fishermen  and  fowlers,  who  minister 
materials  to  the  belly,  and  for  the  world,  and  for  its  prince,  the  devil  f 
I  commend  you,  therefore,  that  you  are  not  yet  tired  of  the  country. 
There  you  see  simple  people,  without  the  city  frauds.  Wherever  you 
gaze,  toe  smiling  face  of  the  earth  delights  you;  the  grateful  temperature 
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BOOK    to  class  More  with  Socrates,  as  it  would  also  be  to 
I         '  ' 

say,  with  that  rhetorical  writer,  that  Henry  killed 

many  Socrates ',  because  he  allowed  monks  and  friars 
to  be  executed,  who,  in  Pole's  estimation,  were  su- 
perior in  value  to  the  Athenian  sage'^<  But  the 
improving  character  of  society  justifies  the  hope, 
that  governments  and  nations  will  yet  discern  that 
mercy  and  magnanimity  are  the  most  substan- 
tial pillars  of  assaulted  power;  and  that  by  their 
aid,  wisdom  and  probity  will  surmount  whatever 
arises  to  endanger  it.  So  Henry  VH, .  repeatedly 
found;  and  his  son  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  both 
his  example  and  his  experience:  for  besides  the 
naturally  ^disarming  agencies  of  forgiving  clemency, 
it  links  us  with  that  potentiality  whose  alliance  can 
impart,  irresistible  security*'. 

•     -  ... 

of  theairxefreshesi  and  the  real  aspect  of  the  heavens  is  charming.  -Yon 
see  only  the  benign  prospects  of  nature,  and  the  sacred  footsteps  of  m- 
noccnce.  aist  October.'  Stapleton,  de  Tiib. Thorn,  v.  4.  p*992.  Knigbt 
Colety  p.  140.  Yet  afler  this  preference  of  retirement^  of  rural  life  and 
scenery,  he  devotf^d  himself  to  the  deepest  business  of  the  metropolis, 
till  he  rose  to  be  chancellor.  He  had  the  means  of  independence,  from 
Henry's  liberality,  some  years  before  this  elevation.  1  he  Act  of  26th 
Hen.  8th.  c.  23,  recites  grants  of  land  to  him  from  the  king,  in  May  1533, 
and  in  January  1525.  But  More  was  fond  of  di;itinctiou,  tho  he  sought 
it  ill  a  peculiar  way. 

^  Pole,  de  Unit.  p.  328. 

^  Hall's  estimate  of  More  is  not  unfair.  *■  I  cannot  tell  whether 
I  should  call  him  a  foolish  wise  man,  or  a  wise  foolish  man  {  for  un* 
doubtedly  he,  beside  his  learning,  had  a  great  wit;  but  it  was  so  mingled 
with  taunting  and  mocking,  that  it  seemed  to  them  who  best  knew  him, 
that  he  thought  nothing  to  be  well  spoken  of,  except  he  had  ministered 
some  mock  in  the  communication.'  p.  817.  He  adds,  the  jests  he  made 
as  goine  co  his  execution,  and  on  the  scaffold,  which  are  not  the  marks  of 
a  sound  mind ;  for  as  no  one  knows  what  scenes  will  follow  the  death  of 
this  world,  and  as  it  is  a  mysterious  and  awful  change  of  being,  it  was 
as  absurd  for  More  to  go  to  his  grave  an  idle  jester,  as  for  a  hardened 
ruffian  to  force  out  a  horse-laugh,  or  to.kick  about  his  shoes.' 

Colet,  speaking  of  his  youth,  told  Erasmus,  that  he  was^the  greatest 
cenius  in  England.  This  was  a  promise  which  he  never  fulfilled.  He 
has  written  much,,  by  which  we  can  all  judge,  that  whatever  the  younf; 
plan  seemed  likely  tu  be,  the  mature  man. never  became.  His  long  letter 
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to  Mn,  Roper,  takes  19  pages  to  express,  with  a  confusing  tediousness,  CHAP, 
what  any  well-educated  youth  would  now  express  more  clearly  and  XXVIT. 
forcibly  in  three.  As  we  inspect  all  his  works,  can  we  avoid  feeling  that 
his  intelligence  did  not  equal  his  amiability  ? 

Erasmus  describes  his  aspect  as  somewhat  ludicrous,  and  tending  to  a 
smiley  but  more  apposite  to  pleasantry  and  jesting,  than  to  gravity  or  dig- 
nity. This  however  never  became  scurrility :  he  did  not  like  an  ilT- 
natoredjest,  that  put  another  to  pain, — an  admirable  distinction.  But 
there  was  something  even  about  his  religion,  iVhich  induced  the  same 
intelligent  friend  to  remark,  that  if  it  were  inclined  to  its  opposite,  it 
seemed  to  be  nearer  to  superstition  than  to  impiety, — an  odd  distinction, 
which  implies  more  than  it  expresses,  and  would  suit  a  strange  comV 
bioation  of  a  monk  and  a  Voltaire.  He  affected  the  habit  of  walking 
with  his  right  shoulder  higher  than  his  left,  from  no  known  motive  but  a 
desire  to  be  singular.  Cranmer  thought  him  somewhat  too  conceited, 
and  desirous  of  esteem ;  and  that  he  would  never  vary  from  what  he  had 
once  expressed,  whether  wrong  or  right,  because  he  thought  a  chanee  of 
opinion  would  lessen  his  reputation.  The  epitaph  he  composed  for  him- 
self states  his  father,  sir  John  More,  to  have  been  one  or  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench,  and  to  have  lived  to  see  him  the  chancellor.  It  is 
pleasing  to  read  a  son's  describing  a  parent  with  epithets  so  laudatory 
and  yet  so  simple  as  these,^'Civilis;  suavis;  innocens;  mitis;  mise-. 
rioors;  xquusct  integer.'    Knight's  Eras.  App.  p.  108. 

One  of  the  best  qualities  of  More  was  his  warm  friendship  to  those 
whom  he  selected  for  his  intimacy.  Erasmus  speaks  strongly  on  this, 
and  upon  his  easy  urbanity  in  the  midst  of  his  elevation.  He  was  formed' 
for  social  attachments.  But  as  we  have  remarked  on  the  singular  ex--. 
preseion  of  Erasmus  as  to  his  piety,  it  will  be  justice  to  his  memory  to 
addythat  the  specimens  which  have  been  casually  preserved  of  his  prayers, 
tbowy  that  whatever  a  mind  too  fond  of  buffoonery  may  have  sometimes 
made  doubtful,  yet  its  deliberate  feelings  were  creditable  to  his  good 
s^ose. 

Private  effusions  of  this  sort,  show  the  real  and  interior  man,  better, 
than  any  friendly  phrase  or  severer  criticism,  and  therefore  we  will  close 
oor  note  with  the  following  brief  specimen  of  his  secret  self.  No  enco-. 
miam  is  needed  here. 

*  Illumine,  Good  Lord !  my  heart.  Glorious  God !  give  me  from 
henceforth  Th^  grace,  so  to  set  and  fix  firmly  mine  heart  upon  Thee,  that 
I  may  say  with  St.  Paul,  the  world  is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  unto  the 
woria.  Take  from  me  all  vain-glorious  minds,  and  all  appetites  of  mine 
own  praise.  Give  me,  good  Lord  !  an  humble,  lowly,  quiet,  peaceable, 
patient,  charitable,  kind,  tender  and  pityful  mind ;  and  in  all  my  works, 
and  words,  and  thoughts,  to  have  a  taste  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  Give  me 
a  foil  faith,  a  finn  hope,  and  a  fervent  charity,  and  a  love  to  Thee  incom- 
parably above  the  love  to  myself.  May  I  love  nothing  to  thy  displea- 
snrey  but  every  thing  in  order  to  thee.  0 1  dve.  me  a  longing  to  be  with 
Thee;  not  for  avoiding  the  calamities  of  this  wretched  world,  nor  so 
much  the  pains  of  purgatory,  nor  of  hell ;  nor  so  much  for  the  attaining 
of  the  joys  of  heaven,  m  respect  of  mine  own  commodity,  as  even  for 
A  TEftlr  love  to  Thee  !'    Knight*s  Eras.  App.  p.  103,  4. 
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CHAP.    XXVIII. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  CARDINAL  POLE  BY  HENRY  — HLS 
FOREIGN  TRAVELS— HIS  ATTACKS  ON  THE  KING  — HIS 
AMBITIOUS  MOnVES— AND  PROJECTS. 

Among  those  who  were  most  active  in  attacking 
Henry  with  the  pen,  by  negotiation,  and  by  conspi- 
racy, Cardinal  Pole  voluntarily  took  a  distin- 
guished and  pertinacious  lead :  his  maternal  cousin ; 
an  accomplished,  elegant,  cultivated,  religious,  mOd, 
social,  and  yet  bitter-minded  man.  In  none  have 
sterling  moral  virtues  been  combined  with  greater 
defects.  Few  persons,  imagining  that  they  intended 
well,  have  been  more  self- deluded.  Few  have  more 
sullied  their  engaging  amiabilities  by  the  secret 
operation  of  selfish  feelings,  lurking  ambition,  and 
bilious  irritabilities.  In  few  has  the  grossest  ingra- 
titude been  combined  with  more  ardent  pretensions 
to  the  most  conscientious  rectitude.  'The  diversities 
of  his  character  and  his  dangerous  hostility  pro- 
duced such  disturbing  effects,  both  on  Henry  and 
in  his  dominions,  and  have  so  greatly  injured 
this  king's  character,  especially  in  Europe,  that 
he  becomes  an  important  object  in  the  historical 
picture  of  the  latter  years  of  Henry's  reign.  It  is 
not  often  that  we  meet  with  a  person  of  such  high 
birth  and  gentlemanly  education  and  manners  de- 
scending to  such  coarse  and  acrimonious  invective. 
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as  Pole  delighted  to  pour  out  against  his  royal  relu-  chap. 
tive,  his  earliest  friend,  his  constant  patron,  and  his  ^  ' 
intellectual  foster-father.-  His  combination  of  talent^ 
sensitivity  and  venom,  remind  us  of  the  Hindu  tra- 
dition, that  there  is  a  dangerous  serpent  amid  their 
jungles,  who  bears,  sparkling  in  his  forehead,  a 
beautiful  ruby. 

When  Edward  IV.  had  permitted  or  consigned 
bis  brother  Clarence  to  perish  under  the  charge  of 
treason,  in  the  butt  of  Malmsey ',  this  prince  left  two 
children^,  Margaret,  the  mother  of  Pole,  and  one 
son,  whom  Richard  HI.  imprisoned  from  the  fear  of 
his  rivalry' ;  and  whom  Henry  VII.  after  continuing, 
from  the  same  motive,  his  captivity,  till  his  unex- 
erted  intellects  sank  into  debility,  at  last  put,  with- 
out any  just  cause,  to  death,  to  secure  the  crown  to 
his  own  family,  as  Pole  declares^;  and  to  fulfil,  as 
Pole's  biographer,  apparently  from  his  information  ^, 
with  more  detail  asserts,  the  iniquitous  bargain  with 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  when  they  agreed 
that  their  daughter  Catherine  should  be  married  to 
the  royal  subject  of  this  volume '^.     Such  a  contract 


^  Sec  Hist.  Eng.  Middle  Ages,  v.  3.  p.  346-9-  octavo. 

'  We  have  Beccatelli's  life  of  Pole,  in  two  forms,  his  own  Italian,  and 
a  Latin  version  of  it,  by  his  friend  And.  Dudithias ;  both  were  Pole's 
contemporaries.  They  are  printed  with  his  *  Epistols.'  The  Latin,  in 
the  first  quarto  volume ;  the  Italian,  in  the  fiftli. 

'  Beccat.  p.  358.    Dudith.  p.  4. 

*  Pole  thus  mentions  it  to  Henry  8th.  '  Me,  the  son  of  his  sister, 
whom  tho  he  was  the  most  innocent  of  all  men,  as  every  one  knows,  yet 
because  he  seemed  too  near  the  royal  name,  from  whiich  impediments 
might  arise  as  to  the  succession,  your  father  himself  took  care  that  his 
life  should  be  taken  away.'    De  Eccl.  Unit.  p.  81. 

*  *  A  me  Iia  detto,'  Bacc.  p.  362.    *  As  Pole  told  me,'  Dudith.  p.  10. 

*  Beccatclli  thus  narrates  :  *  For  the  catholic  kings  of  Spain  (Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella),  and  Henry  7thy  treating  of  Catherine's  marriage  with 
Henry,  and  fearing  a  nephew  uf  Edward  4th,  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  it  was  settled  that  he  should  die  before  (prima  che) 
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fiOOK  of  assassination,  would  rather  suit  a  Louis  XI.  or  ai 
Caesar  Borgia,  than  either  Henry  or  Ferdinand, 
both  moral  and  religious  princes ;  but  it  is  so  ex- 
pressly declared  to  have  been  made  by  two  friends 
and  contemporaries  of  Pole  and  of  Catherine,  that 
no  historian  would  be  justified  in  omitting  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Imprisoned  from  his  cradle  to  that  brief  escape 
which  preceded  and  produced  his  grave,  the  unfor- 
tunate Warwick  found  birth  and  fame  to  be  his 
greatest  enemies^.  Death  was  to  him  a  removal  to 
happier  chances;  but  his  fate  fixed  a  sting  in  the 
consciences  of  those  who  caused  it,  which  excited 
a  remorse  that  was  the  more  lasting,  for  being  wholly 
unavailing.  Robbery  may  be  repaid,  but  the  dead 
cannot  be  recalled.  Henry  VH.  could  neither  forget 
nor  compensate  the  crime  of  his  interested  policy ; 
but  he  took  a  paternal  care  of  Margaret,  the  oi^y 
survivor  of  the  race  of  Clarence,  and  selected  out 
of  the  Welsh  nobility  one  who  had  a  genealogical 
affinity  to  himself,  sir  Richard  Pole,  to  be  her  hus- 
band *.  The  marriage  was  fruitful.  Besides  Reginald 
Pole,  the  cardinal,  she  had  two  elder  and  one 
younger  son,  and  two  daughters.  Their  father  died 
in  early  manhood  ;  but  their  excellent  mother  with- 
drew from  the  pomp  of  greatness,  and  devoted  her- 
self to  their  welfare.  She  carefully  nurtured  the 
-  ■  *        ■  .  11. 

the  marriage  of  Catherine  took  place,  lienry  7th  had  this  deed  per* 
fonned  in  i499-'p-  358*  Dudithius  mentions  the  same  in  hisLatio,  p.  4. 

^  Pole  says,  *  Nothing  impelled  him  (Henry  7th)  to  the  murder  of  015 
UDcIe,  who,  by  the  admission  of  all,  was  all  his  life  a  most  iDDocent  maO| 
as  much  so  as  a  babe  of  a  year  old,  but  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  brother 
of  Edward  4th.  Bein^  the  only  male  left  of  the  York  line,  he  foresaw 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  raise  new  seditions  for  this  prince's  sake,  on  the 
right  of  succession,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  house.'  Eccles.  Unit* 
p.  81. 

•  Beccat.  358.  Dudith.  5. 
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iiiture  cardinal,  placed  him  at  a  school  connected  chat. 
Mrith  a  Carthusian  cloister,  about  seven  miles  from  .^^^^^^'f 
London,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  grain- 
Biatical  education.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  removed 
to  Oxford,  and  there  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having 
Linacre  and  Latimer  for  his  instructors '.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  his  peculiar  obligations  to 
Henry  VIII.  began;  and  nothing  expresses  more 
strongly  this  king's  magnanimity  of  soul,  than  his 
kind  conduct  to  young  Pole. 

If  the  imprisoned  Warwick  had  been  so  dangerous 
to  his  father,  from  representing  the  line  of  York,  the 
princely  sons  of  Warwick's  sister,  who  multiplied  it 
anew,  could  not  be  less  so  to  himself.  Yet  Pole  says 
of  our  Henry  VIII.  "  Out  of  all  the  English  nobi- 
Mty,  you  selected  me  to  have  a  careful  education. 
You  had  me  instructed  in  virtues  and  letters  from  a 
child.  If  I  had  profited  but  little,  it  has  been  my 
own  fault,  but  your  kindness  was  certainly  veiy 
great.  It  was  such,  that  no  kingly  father  could 
have  given  more  to  a  prince,  his  son.  No  man 
could  have  conferred  upon  another  an  ampler  benefit, 
nor  one  more  pleasing  to  the  Deity  himself'*." 

It  was  in  the  year  1 520,  when  Pole  had  completed 
his  nineteenth  year,  that  he  wished  to  visit  Italy,  to 
pursue  the  studies  which  at  that  time  were  so  highly 
honored  there  ".  But  he  wanted  the  means  of  living 
abroad  with  the  distinction  he  liked,  and  made  an 
application  both  to  the  king  and  Wolsey  for  an  assist- 
ing pension'*. 

•.  Beccat.  359.    Dud.  6. 

••  De  Eccl.  Unit.  p.  120.  "  Beccat.  359.  Dud.  6. 

''  His  autogroph  Latin  letter  to  the  prime.minister,  on  the  oceasion^ 
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His  petition  was  earnest ;  but  his  habits  or  notions 
of  comfort  roust  have  been  rather  those  of  a  prince, 
than  of  a  necessitous  subject;  for  his  biographer 
assures  us,  that  he  then  had  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
which  he  seems  to  have  derived  from  the  royal  bountj, 
and  from  those  and  other  sources,  an  income  ap- 
parently amounting  to  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
which  at  that  period  was  more  than  equivalent  to 
three  thousand  pounds  now  '^ 

Henry  listened  to  the  request  with  such  a  liberal 
kindness,  that  he  granted  him  immediately  It  pension 
of  three  hundred  pounds  more  '^     With  this  munifi- 

written  from  Oxford,  jet  remains  in  the  British  Museum,  After  tlM 
most  flattering  compliments  to  the  cardinal,  he  tells  bim»  *  Yea  are  per- 
haps not  ignorant  that  some  months  ago  his  majesty  expressed  his  inten- 
tions of  sending  me  to  Italy,  that  I  might  imbibe  more  fully  thut  liten* 
tore  which  I  have  beeh  tasting  here  from  my  childhood.  Amoii|;  yo«r 
unbounded  favors  I  owe  you  this  supreme  undness,  that  yoa  have  led 
the  prince  into  this  opinion.  But  if  I  go  there,  I  must  live  at  a  greater 
expense  than  in  this  country.  If  you  command  me  to  go  in  no  better 
condition,  I  will  be  ready  immediately.  But  reflect,  wtrnther  it  will  be 
honorable  to  hiui,  that  the  person  whom  out  of  his  immense  benignity  be 
does  not  disdain  to  call  his  relation,  should  be  redoced  to  that  scanti- 
ness of  money,  that  he  should  be  unable  to  pay  a  preceptcir,  unless  he 
fives  himself  most  wretchedly,  nor  if  he  could  get  a  gratuitous  teacher, 
would  not  yet  have  enough  to  buy  books  for  bis  irapruvement.'  MS. 
Vesp.  p.  13.  dated  Oxford,  Oct.  Pnd.  Nonus.  p.  205,  6^ 

"  An  original  letter  of  Winter,  from  P^dua,  7th  April,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  informs  us  of  a  few  characteristic  circumstances  of  his 
journey.  He  had  himself  consumed  in  it  156  scutata,  liaving  had  to  buy 
two  horses,  at  a  great  expense,  rnd  must  have  bought  a  thiid,  unless 
Pole  had  given  him  one.  At  Padua,  they  had  expected  soon  to  have 
accominodnted  themselves  with  every  convenience.  But  it  was  too  fall; 
neither  for  intreaties  nor  money,  could  they  find  lodging^  with  any  re- 
spectable person.  For  two  weeks  they  tried  in  vain,  and  were  forced  to 
remain  at  their  inn,  at  a  very  heavy  expense.    At  last,  thro  the  influence 


pots,  dishes,  stools,  spoons,  and  other  articles,  besides  books  for  roy 
studies,  I  found  150  pieces  fly  out  of  my  purse;  and  still  want  300 
more,  before  I  can  sit  down  quietly  to  my  studies.'  MS8.  Nero.  B.  6. 
p.  122. 

**  What  the  Italian  life  calls  i/xx)  scudi^  the  Larin  calli  l^oeo  aurei, 
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ceat  addition,  which  raised  his  income  to  almost  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year  of  our  present  value,  Pole 
set  off  for  Padua,  to  which  Winter,  a  natural  son  of 
cardinal  Wolsey,  was  also  travelling '^ 

Pole  8  letter  to  Henry,  dated  about  a  month  after 
Winter's,  not  only  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  king 
but  ventured  to  make  a  further  solicitation  for  his 
bounty  '^     This  was  written  in  1520,  and  no  phrases 


l^old  pieces,  which,  eetimated  at  the  value  pat  by  Beccatelli,  in  the  next 
vote,  would  be  six  hundred  English  pounds.  He  says,  *  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  income  arose  from  the  deanery  of  Oxford,  and  other  l>ene- 
fices,  resigned  to  him  by  his  friend,  Richard  Pace/  p.  359.  Dud.  6. 

**  Beccatelli,  p.  359.  Dudithius  mentions  the  money  only  as  500 
aoreiy  orgold  coin;  but  Beccatelli  mentions,  that  500  scudi  were  about 
300/.  They  seem  to  have  beeu  what  are  called  scutata,  in  Winter's 
letter. 

**  It  is  a  letter  dated  from  Padua,  5  Cal.  May.  '  After  I  had  with 
iamease  fatigue  reached  Padua,  to  which  your  majesty  had  sent  me, 
nothing  seemed  more  suitable  to  my  duty  to  your  sublimity,  on  whicli 
ill  my  life  and  studies  hang,  than  to  send  letters,  in  which,  as  far  as  mt 
iomiaturity  should  be  able,  I  might  return  -thanks  for  such  an  immortal 
benefit.  But,  in  order  that  I  may  more  conveniently  persevere  in  this 
liming,  I  would  solicit  your  majesty's  assistance,  altbo  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done,  exceeds  the  oratory  of  the  most  eloquent  speaker. 
i  hope  to  express  my  mind  hereafter  far  better  than  I  ean  now  do  it  by 
words. 

*  But  if  ever  your  help  should  be  necessary,  it  is  now  particularly  im» 
portant  to  me  to  implore  your  majesty ;  for  unless  you  immediately  assist 
me,  I  shall  not  only  be  entirely  indigent  of  all  that  will  do  you  honor, 
bat  also  of  what  are  essential  to  my  studies :  for  I  have  consumed  in  my 
journey  a  great  portion  of  the  pension  which  your  beoisnity  conferred 
upon  me,  Sio  I  have  endeavored,  by  concealing  my  quality,  to  be  able 
to  lire  at  a  diminished  expense.  JBut  before  I  reacned  this  city,  the 
■laostracy  heard  of  my  coming,  and  prepared  a  most  magnificent  house 
against  my  arrival.  The  noble  intentions  of  so  great  a  pnnce  had  flown 
from  month  to  mouth,  and  they  more  especially  extolled  you  for  this,  that 
with  such  a  divine  mind  towards  letters  and  literary  men,  you  had  not 
only  patronised  all  who  were  under  your  dominion,  and  given  them  great 
rewards,  but  that  you  also  had  not  been  afraid  to  send  your  cousin  to  a 
distant  country,  for  the  single  reason  that  he  might  acquire  literature  and 
•cience.  I  told  them  that  you  had  sent  me  to  learn,  and  not  to  receive 
honors ;  but  they  answered,  that  what  they  did,  was  not  done  to  me, 
but  to  my  prince.* 

After  noticing  the  kindnesses  of  others  to  him,  he  adds ;  '  But  I  cannot 
honorably  remain  any  longer  in  these  parts,  unless  I  am  supplied  by  your 
benignity  with  those  means  by  whicli  I  may  feed  my  studies.    1  hopH 
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^\^^  could  be  a  greater  panegyric  on  Henry,  than  that  a- 
^- — - — '  person  who  stood  to  the  public  eye  as  a  representa- 
tive of  that  popular  family,  which  had  been  the  most 
dangerous  competitors  for  the  throne  he  occupied, 
should  feel  that  he  could  not  only  unoffendingly  ap- 
peal to  the  king  for  more  pecuniary  bounty ;  but  also, 
at  the  same  time,  confess  the  public  honors  that  were 
paid  him  on  account  of  his  birth.  But  so  far  was 
Henry  from  having  any  of  the  political  jealousy  of  a 
Tiberius  on  this  ground,  that  he  received  the  letter 
with  unabating  kindness,  and  gave  him  the  means  of 
remaining  in  Italy  with  undiminished  consideration 
for  five  ensuing  years. 

Pole  lived  during  this  time  in  a  handsome  palace 
with  a  correspondent  household.  His  first  care 
was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  literature  at  every  academy  near.  His 
rank  as  an  Englishman  of  princely  birth,  was  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  him  in  that  day  of  heraldry  and 
pride :  but  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  his  manners, 
the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and  his  playful  affability, 
endeared  him  to  all  whom  he  chose  to  know.  He 
cultivated  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  polite  and 
intelligent  cardinal  Bembo.  He  attached  himself  to 
Leonicus,  a  philosopher  well  versed  in  Greek,  and 
who  interpreted  to  him  from  their  originals  in  that 
language,  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  '^ ;  and  kept  in 
his  family,  Christopher  Longueil,  a  Fleming,  emi- 


Your  majesty  will  take  this  into  consideration,  and  not  suffer  me,  who 
Lave  just  entered  Padua  with  the  hope  of  imbihing  valuable  learning, 
from  the  want  of  a  little  money,  to  lose  the  advantage/  MSS.  Nero, 
B.6  p.  1 18. 

"  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  from  Fribui^g,  of  25th  August  1531,  mcntioni 
Leonicus  as  then  dying. 
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nent  for  his  oratory",  and  with  him,  Lupset,  aa  CHAPk 
Englishman,  who  was  highly  commended  for  his  lite-  '^*^^*^* 
rature  and  piety  '^  Five  years  rapidly  glided  away 
in  what  he  felt  to  be  his  intellectual  elysium ;  but 
his  friends  in  England  then  becoming  impatient  to 
see  him,  he  prepared  to  return  home.  The  jubilee 
at  Rome,  and  the. ancient  fame  and  remains  of  that 
city  attracted  him  to  it.  .  He  was  received  with  great 
honors  at  Florence,  and  with  still  greater  at  Rome : 
but  he  stayed  only  to  inspect  its  venerated  places, 
and  in  1525  revisited  his  native  island.  Both  Henry 
and  his  queen  received  him  with  unaffected'  plea* 
sure;  and  the  attainments  and  amiable  manners 
which  he  had  acquired  in  Italy  attracted  universal 
admiration  *°. 

Resuming  his  Carthusian  retreat,  he  applied  again 
to  Henry's  liberality,  to  give  him  the  house  which 
the  learned  Colet  had  built.  The  royal  kindness 
granted  the  request,  and  he  passed  two  pleasant 
years  ^'  in  an  elegant  and  studious  retirement. 

But  the  disturbing  question  was  now  arising  in 
Henry's  mind,  which  produced  consequences  so  mo- 
mentous and  so  unforeseen — that  excited  doubt  of  the 


'*  The  death  of  Longueil,  or  as  it  is  ladoized,  Longolius,  is  r^retted 
bv  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  'Pole,  dated  Basle,  8th  March  1536.  His 
Cmtions  and  Epistles  have  been  often  published.  Pole  wrote  a  life  of 
him,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  works. 

*^  The  cotnmendatious  of  Erasmus  are  a  gifl  of  long-continuing  repn- 
talion.  Ue  thus  mentions  this  worthy  man,  in  an  epistle  to  Pole,  Basle, 
4tb  Oct.  1525  :  *  Thomas  Lupset  has  so  painted  you  in  his  letters,  that 
700  could  not  be  more  known  to  me  if  I  had  been  for  some  months  do- 
mesticated with  you.  I  rejoice,  that  in  these  most  deplorable  times, 
some  arise  who  can  defend  and  adorn  the  cause  of  piety  and  good  letters. 
X4i|>set  breathes  an  incredible  benevolent  care  towards  you.'  1  Pol^, 
Ep.  p.  394.-   In  another,  Erasmus  mentions  him  as  just  dead,  in  August 

153».    ib.  396. 
•  Beccatelli,  p.  360.    Dudith.  7.    ,  "  Dud.  7.  Beccat.  360.  * 
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BOOK    validity  of  his  long  nmrriage;  which  soon  became 
\     ^     4  a  belief  that  it  was  an  union  which  nothing  could 
legitimate,  and  &  desire  that  all  other  persona,  whose 
opinions  he  respected,  should  so  consider  it. 

When  the  cabinet  of  Henry,  being  divided  on  this 
subject,  sought  to  obtain  the  sentiments  of  men  of 
celebrity  upon  it,  Pole  had  acquired  too  much  repu- 
tation to  be  passed  unnoticed ;  and  one  day  while 
he  was  visiting  cardinal  Wolsey,  Cromwell,  the  prime 
minister's  secretary,  mentioned  the  disagreement  of 
the  royal  counsellors,  and  sounded  the  admired  tra- 
veller on  the  subject.  But  Pole,  from  reasons 
which  we  shall  afterwards  investigate,  gave  no  en- 
couragement to  the  scruples  of  his  king  and  patron. 
Cromwell  intimated  the  duty,  and  the  benefit  of  oo* 
inciding  with  his  master's  wishes ;  and  Pole  in  reply 
supported  the  juster  sentiment,  that  the  king's  honor 
and  his  advantage,  not  his  humor,  were  to  be  con* 
suited  by  confidential  advisers.  Cromwell  enlarged 
on  the  necessity  of  pleasing  princes,  and  of  support- 
ing their  power ;  and  asked  the  other,  as  he  had  just 
come  from  Italy,  whether  he  had  read  there  the 
newly  published  book  of  a  most  acute  and  ingenious 
modem,  who  did  not  frame  dreams  like  tiiose  of  Plato 
in  his  Republic,  but  who  had  written  those  facts 
which  daily  experience  had  convinced  him  to  be  true. 
Pole  declared  himself  to  be  unacquainted  with  such 
a  work,  and  Cromwell  promised  to  send  it  to  him. 
He  did  so.  The  young  student  read  it,  and  says  he 
found  it  to  be  a  composition  of  the  great  enemy  of 
the  human  race.  As  Satan  has  every  where,  he  re- 
marks, his  progeny  scattered  about,  who  will  mingle 
themselves   with   the  children  of  heaven;   so  this 
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author,  an  actual  son  of  his  pandemonian  majesty,    ^  ^  A 
iiad  by  diis  book  spread  his  poison  thro  the  courts  of  ,^^^ 
princes,  for  it  had  got  every  where  into  them.     It 
was  Machiavel's  Prince,  which  he  thus  characterises ; 
to  the  doctrines  of  which  Cromwell  was  desirous 
that  Pole  should  become  a  convert  ^*. 

Henry  having  decided  to  repudiate  his  queen 
Cadierine,  and  to  marry  again,  Pole  wished  to  be 
absent  from  discussions  on  which  he  had  fixed  his 
mind  in  sentiments  contrary  to  those  of  his  bene- 
factor ;  and  wisely  requested  leave  to  visit  Paris,  for 
his  further  improvement.  Permission  was  granted, 
and  he  went  immediately  to  the  French  metropolis. 
But  Henry  was  at  this  time  sending  over  Europe 
for  the  opinions  of  its  most  celebrated  schools  of 
theology  and  learning,  on  the  moral  and  religious 
propriety  of  his  marriage.  And  Pole  being  at  Paris, 
it  was  a  natural  conception  that  he  was  a  proper 
person  to  be  requested  to  consult  the  literary  semi- 
naries of  France.  Enraged  at  the  cause  from  his 
personal  disappointment,  he  excused  himself  with 
the  pretence  of  unfitness  for  so  great  a  task  ^^     He 


*  Pole  eives  this  curious  anecdote  in  bis  Apologia  to  Charles  5th « 
>33^-  ™  characterises  the  work  as  that  in  which  all  the  counsels  of 
$ataa  are  explaiaed,  and  the  modes  by  which  religion,  niety,  and  all  disr 
position  to  virtue,  may  most  easily  be  destroyed.  p«  l^o.  But  he  admits 
dttt  the  FloreotiDefi  then  viewed  their  couotryman's  work  in  a  difereoft 
Kriit.  He  states  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  them  the  preceding 
wmter,  on  this  subject.  They  contended  that  he  addressed  it  to  one 
vhom  he  knew  to  be  of  a  tyrannical  nature^  that  if  he  attempted  to  do 
such  things,  he  might  expose  himself  to  derision ;  and  that  his  object  in 
itoommending  to  a  tyrant  the  actions  that  would  please  one,  was,  that 
he  might  rush  headlong  to  his  o^n  downfal.  ib.  152. 

•  He  says,  in  his  book,  that  his  vexation  at  the  unexpected  request, 
look  away,  not  only  his  voice,  but  almost  all  his  thought ;  and  that  he 
solicited  the  king  to  forgive  his  inexperience,  and  to  tend  one  more  pnu> 
died  in  such  business.    De  Eccl.  Unit.  p.  79. 

D  D  4 
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BOOK  stayed  at  Paris  only  twelve  months,  and  then  re- 
turned again  to  England,  for  two  years  more,  to  his 
rural  retreat  But  as  Henry  became  indignant  with 
the  pope  for  his  purposed  protractions  of  the  divorce, 
and  was  about  to  dismiss  the  nuncio  to  the  queen, 
he  was  told  that  to  make  the  English  nobility  ap- 
prove of  his  measure,  he  must  get  Pole  to  coincide 
with  them.  For  this  purpose  the  kinsmen  of  this 
gentleman  intreated  his  acquiescence ;  and  the  great 
sees  of  York  and  Winchester,  worth,  says  Beccatelli, 
thirty  thousand  scudi  or  aurei,  were  offered  to  him, 
and  were  successively  kept  four  months  open,  with 
the  hope  of  his  acceptance  **.  His  brothers  were 
earnest  that  he  should  take  the  proffered  dignity. 
He  refused.  They  urged  him  with  vehemence  to 
gratify  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  so  greatly  loved, 
and  not  to  excite  a  displeasure  that  might  be  ruinous 
to  his  family.  His  answer  was  firmly  persisted  in, 
that  he  could  not  act  against  his  own  conscience  by 
complying  with  their  wishes  *^.  A  noble  fortitude, 
if  it  really  sprang  from  moral  principle,  and  was 
not  the  offspring  of  less  disinterested  feelings. 

But  he  now  took  a  resolution,  which  was  at  least 
extraordinary.  It  was  to  go  to  the  king  himself, 
and  to  state  his  objections  personally  to  his  conduct. 
He  made  the  enthusiastic  visit.  Henry  received  him 
with  good  humor,  and,  with  the  familiarify  of  a 
friend,  took  him  into  his  apartment.  At  this  kind 
treatment  Pole's  tongue,  as  he  expresses  it,  stuck 
in  his  mouth.     His  sovereign's  affectionate  courtesy 

**  These  had  been  held  together  by  Wolsey,  and  became  vacant  by  liis 
death,  on  29th  November  1530. 
**  Beccatelli,  361.     Dudith.  8,  9. 
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paralysed  his  intended  opposition.  It  is  to  be  re-  en  a  p. 
gretted,  from  the  sorrowful  consequences  which  foi-  »^^^^'^- 
lowed,  that  he  had  not  contented  himself,  when  thus 
disarmed,  with  paying  his  usual  homage,  and  with- 
drawing without  offending.  But  he  recovered  his 
self-possession,  from  Henry's  gracious  affability,  and 
poured  all  his  reasons  to  deter  or  dissuade  him  from 
his  divorce  and  second  marriage. 

This  censure  painfully  bruised  the  tenderest  nerves 
of  Henry's  heart.  Pole  told  Beccatelli  that  the  king 
was  exceedingly  moved  ;  that  his  countenance 
changed  ;  that  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  dagger, 
which  was  hanging  from  his  girdle,  and  seemed 
meditating  an  hasty  act  of  wrath  and  violence,  but 
at  last  recovering  himself,  he  mildly  said,  "  I  will 
consider  your  opinion,  and  then  give  it  an  answer**." 
He  dismissed  Pole  immediately  from  his  presence, 
but  mentioned  to  one  of  his  household,  that  Pole 
had  so  enraged  him,  that  he  thought  he  should  have 
stabbed  him ;  but  he  saw  so  much  simplicity  and 
integrity  of  mind  about  him,  that  he  could  not  do 
it  We  may  admire  Pole's  courage  in  expressing 
his  sentiments  so  freely,  and  his  skill  in  calming  the 
indignation  he  had  raised.  But  we  must  also  ap- 
plaud Henry's  resumed  self-command,  and  more 
especially  that  rarely  paralleled  magnanimity  of 
mind,  which  needs  no  other  encomium  than  afi 
extract  from  the  unvarnished  narrative  of  Pole's 
friend  and  biographer:  "The  king  had  still  such  an 
affection  of  mind  towards  him,  that  tho  he  had  been 


*  *  lo  considerara  questa  vostra  opinione  et  poi  respondera/  Beccat. 
363. .  As  Pole  mentioned  on  a  future  occasion,  that  he  had  delivered  to 
the  king  a  book  concerning  his  matrimony.  MSB.  Cleop.  £.  6.  p.  335:, 
It  was  perhaps  given  at  this  interview. 
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most  grievously  offended  by  him,  hie  could  not  be 
brought  to  hate  him.  But  when  he  heard  that  Pole 
wanted  to  withdraw  again  to  a  foreign  academy, 
he  so  kindly  assented  to  it,  that  he  let  him  have  the 
entire  pension  which  he  had  before^appointed  for 
him*\"  This  was  in  the  year  1531  or  1532,  when 
Henry  was  about  forty  years  old.  How  few  princesi 
how  few  men,  have  exhibited  such  a  generous  friendp 
ship !  Up  to  this  time  at  leaust,  Henry  had  a  heart 
of  human  kindness. 

Pole  went  to  Avignon  in  France,  but  could  not 
remain  there  a  year,  on  account  of  the  unusual  tem- 
pests, which  made  the  residence  disagreeable.  He 
travelled  on  to  Padua  in  1532,  where  Beccatelli  was 
then  studying^',  and  here  began  in  himself  a  spirit 
as  new,  and  a  change  of  character  as  striking,  as 
the  mutations  for  which  he  arraigned  his  cousin, 
the  English  monarch. 

At  Padua  he  extended  his  literary  acquaintance, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  studies  he  loved  ^^  His 
correspondents  were  numerous;  among  these  we 
find  Erasmus '°,  and  Sadoletus^'.     But  his  principal 


^  Dudith.  p.  10.    Beccat.  362. 

*•  lb.  The  highly  cultivated  card.  Bembo  thus  wrote  of  him  fivn 
Padua,  in  July  1520.  '  He  came  to  me  in  company  with  Mometgnortf 
England;  who  besides  the  nobility  of  his  blood,  being  the  nearest  il- 
lation the  iung  has,  is  also  the  most  virtuous,  leanied  and  stoiidj  vof di 
that  now  exists  in  all  Italy.'  Lett.  p.  88.  Thirty  years  aflerwards.  h» 
epithets  of  Pole  to  his  firiend  Boldre  are  similar :  «  E  signor  moito  sio- 
golare,  e  bueno,  e  dotto  e  savio.'  ib.  v.  2,  p.  101. 

•  Beccatelli,  besides  Bembo,  mentions  his  intercourse  with  Triphoo, 
Gabriele,  Marc  Antonio  Genova,  Lampridio  da  Cremona,  Laaro  di 
Bassano,  Geno  the  bishop  of  Fano,  and  Monseignor  de  Chieta.  p.  363. 

»  Erasmus  wrote  to  him  from  Fribui^g,  25th  Aug.  1531.  Pole,  Ep.l. 
p-396. 

"  On  27th  November  1532,  Pole  ackoowleges  to  Sadoletus,  the 
receipt  of  his  book  on  education,  <de  liberis  institueodis/  and  nmH 
t>ilit  It  contained  nothing  on  theology,  p.  397-402.    Sadoletus  answeri 
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friends  were  Alvisi  Prinliy  a  Venetian  gentleman,  to  ^  ir  a  p. 
whom  he  became  much  attached,  and  the  cardinal  ^^^^ '' 
Contareni,  whom  he  greatly  revered.  Pole's  abilities 
and  celebrity  attracted  friends  wherever  he  appeared. 
It  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  such  high  birth  united 
with  so  much  talent,  affability,  intellectual  cultiva* 
tion  and  love  of  those  who  pursued  it  He  was  at 
that  time  honored,  beloved  and  applauded,  wherever 
his  name  was  known,  and  his  fame  was  travelling  to 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Nor  do  any  seem  to  have  been 
attached  to  him  with  a  wanner  or  more  disinterested 
affieetioa  than  his  own  sovereign,  whom  he  now, 
without  any  personal  provocation,  and  with  the  most 
wilfiil  and  unnecessary  bitterness,  proceeded  to 
attack  and  revile,  and  thus  to  convert  a  long  conti- 
nued benefactor  and  affectionate  friend,  into  an  im-* 
placable  and  pursuing  enemy. 

Pole  moved  occasionally  from  Padua  to  Venice, 
varying  in  his  health  '*.  The  interest  which  Henry 
took  in  his  concerns,  tho  abroad,  appeared  from  one 
Theobald  being  allowed  or  requested  to  write  to  the 
king  about  him.  This  person's  letter  indicates,  that 
both  the  king  of  France  and  the  emperor,  as  well  as 
die  Venetian  states,  were  also  directing  their  atten- 
tions to  him''. 


him  from  Caipentras,  3d  December, '  That  his  theology  was  in  his  work 
'  de  Pbilosopbia/  and  would  appear  more  fuHj  in  his  Hortensius/ 
p.  405. 

*  There  is  a  prescription  of  Bapdsta's,  at  Venice,  dated  9^h  July, 
ibr  alleviating  his  '  dolores  articolares/  and  on  30th  Sept.  Cole  writes  to 
Moryson,  '  When  your  book  is  printed,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it.  I 
bear  my  master  hath  a  catarrh  that  vexes  him  sore.  I  pray  you  visit 
him/    MS6,  Nero,  B.  6.  140,  145. 

"  Theobald's  letter  to  the  king  is  dated  Chaldere,  l6th  August, 
*  Pleaseth  your  erace  to  understand  Mr.  Pole's  steward,  Mr.  Throgmoi^ 
ton,  was  at  Padua,  to  provide  himself  for  sheets  and  other  neoessaries 
for  his  master's  household,  who  shewed  to  a  Lombard  that  his  master 
should  be  at  Venice  the  most  part  of  this  winter,  attending  the  tine  of 
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BOOK  In  1534,  the  act  of  parliament  passed,  which  dU 
— ^ —  rected  that  the  king  should  be  taken  and  reputed  to 
be  the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of 
England'^.  A  measure  like  this  was  such  an  abro- 
gation of  the  papal  authority  in  every  country  which 
adopted  it,  that  it  roused  both  the  resentment  and 
the  hostility  of  the  pope,  and  of  every  ecclesiastic 
that  aspired  to  be  a  pope,  or  to  profit  from  his 
power.  It  also  displeased  those  who  thought  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope  to  be  essential  or  advanta- 
geous to  the  interests  of  religion:  and  it  alarmed 
many  who  believed  that  wherever  this  was  over- 
thrown, a  great  abridgment  would  be  made  of  eccle- 
siastical wealth  and  privileges.  It  was  followed  by 
another  statute,  for  the  personal  protection  of  the 
king^'. 

This  overthrow  of  the  predominant  authority  of 
the  pope  in  England  was  defended  here  by  many, 
and  among  others,  by  two  dignitaries  of  the  English 
church,  Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Samp- 
son bishop  of  Chichester,  in  two  separate  publica- 
tions'*.  These  books  were  sent  to  Pole  at  Venice", 


the  council,  'for  the  Venetians,  he  said,  were  very  desirous  of  him ;  and 
how  greatly  and  lovingly  the  emperor  and  the  king  did  entertain  his 
roaster,  which  both  should  commune  more  and  shew  greater  friendship 
unto  him  than  to  the  pope  and  the  rest  of  the  cardhiais.'    MSS.  Nero, 


B.  6.  p.  1 4B. 

^  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  v.  3.  p.  49a. 
•»  Stat.  Realm,  p.  508. 


*  Gardiner's  book  was  printed  1534«  He  mentions  the  king's  supre- 
macy as  being  *  the  whole  consent  of  Englishmen,  which  all  men  are 
bound  to  wish,  and  to  their  utmost  power  see  kejat  safe,  restored  and 
defended  from  wrongs/  It  was  reprinted  in  3506,  with  a  violent  prefiice 
by  Bonner,  calling  the  pope  a  very  ravening  wolf  drest  in  sheep's  clothing. 
Yet  both  these  men  became  afterwards  his  violent  and  sanguinary  defen- 
ders. See  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  1.  p.  264-5.  Sampson's  treatise  appeared 
in  1533.     See  it  in  Strype,  p.  237.  and  in  App.  1C2. 

"  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Contarenus,  dated  Venice,  1st  Januaiy 
1535,  Pole  mentions  that  he  hud  received  from  England  GardiDer's  book* 
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with  tbe  hope  of  influencing  his  mind  to  adopt  the  chap. 
opinions  Uiey  maintained  ''.  But  he  read  them  with 
an  averted  spirit ''.  He  communicated  them  to  his 
confidential  friends  ^y  and  became  eager  to  answer 
them^',  but  alludes  to  his  want  of  sufficient  time  and 
leisure  **. 

Henry's  regard  for  Pole,  his  high  estimation  of 
his  talents,  and  his  perception  of  his  influence,  made 
him  anxious  to  have  his  cousin's  approbation,  if  not 
exertions,  on  his  side,  in  this  controversy  with  the 
pope  :  and  Dr.  Starkey,  an  English  gentleman  well 
known  to  Pole  and  his  family,  was  the  instrument 
who  conveyed  the  king's  wishes  on  this  subject*'. 
Some  time  having   passed  without  receiving  any 


de  Obedieotia,  *  in  wliich  the  same  argumeot  is  treated  ns  in  the  book  of 
SampfiODy  that  the  king  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  English  church,  and 
that  there  is  no  8U|)erior  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff/  Epist.  v.  1. 
p.  439.  By  his  words,  quoted  in  note  Og,  it  woulu  seem  that  ne  consi- 
dered them  as  sent  to  liim  by  the  king. 

••  '  These  books  have  been  sent  to  me  to  instruct  me  in  that  opinion, 
which  the  kin^  desires  me  to  follow/    Epist.  v.  ] . 

*  '  What  will  happen  to  the  wretched  people  who  have  such  pastors/ 
ib.  428.  *  There  is  nothing  in  their  books  that  can  deter  one  of  moderate 
understanding  from  answering  them.'  ib.  430. 

^  He  says  to  Contareni  in  his  letter  from  Venice,  8th  Feb.  *  I  see  you 
baTe  read  Stephen's  book  which  I  sent  to  you/  p.  432. 

^'  '  However  I  may  feel,  it  does  not  permit  me  to  be  silent,  and  I 
willingly  bear  the  necessity  of  writing  which  they  have  imposed  upon 
me,  because  if  they  had  commanded  me  to  be  silent,  as  things  now  are, 
I  could  not  have  obeyed  them.'    p.  429,  430. 

«Ib.  p.432. 

*•  Starkey  thus  wrote  them  to  Pole,  /  his  pleasure  was,  that  ^ou 
should^  like  a  learned  man,  ponder  and  weigh  tne  nature  of  the  thmg^ 
as  they  be  in  themselves,  and  setting  apart  all  dangerous  effects  which 
of  them  may  ensue ;  and  leaving  all  sucn  things  to  his  high  wisdom  and 
policy,  declare  your  sentence  truly  and  plainly  without  color  or  cloke 
of  dissimulation,  which  his  grace  most  peculiarly  abhors,  not  wUlingyou 
of  this  thing  to  make  any  great  volume y  or  book ;  but  truly  to  gather  the 
most  effectual  reasons  which  in  your  stomach  be  of  most  weight,  setting 
them  forth  after  your  plain  fashion  of  writing.  This  was  liis  grace's 
pleasure  that  I  should  to  you  write.'  MS.  Cleop.  E.  6.  354.  Strype  haa 
given  copious  extracts  from  these  letters,  v.  1.  p.  361-7. 
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answer,  Starkey  again  ui^ed  him,  and  Pole  at  last- 
intimated  that  he  would  compose  a  work  on  the  snb* 
ject,  but  did  not  describe  its  intended  contents^. 

From  Starkey's  letters,  it  is  obvious  that  Henry's 
mind  continued  in  great  kindness  and  respect  to  Pole,, 
to  the  end  of  April  1535.  Nothing  had  then  oc- 
curred on  the  king's  side,  to  cause  any  personal  irri- 
tation between  them ;  and  up  to  that  period  Pole  had 
not  intimated  to  his  generous  sovereign,  any  inten* 
tion  of  an  abusive  attack. 

But  how  can  we  acquit  him  of  a  dissimulation  at 
dishonorable  as  his  ingratitude,  when  we  find  from 
Pole's  letters  to  his  confidential  continental  friends, 
that  at  this  time  he  had  been  for  four  months  pre- 
paring to  sting  his  royal  benefactor  ! 

In  January  1535,  without  giving  Henry  or  Dn 
Starkey  any  notice  of  his  intention,  instead  of  a 
friendly  letter  with  a  friendly  statement  of  his  senti- 
ments on  the  marriage  and  primacy,  as  the  king  had 
desired,  he  began  to  compose  a  volume  in  defence 
of  the  pope's  pre-eminence.  On  the  8th  February 
he  wrote  to  Contareui,  that  he  should  soon  send  him 
^^  that  part  of  my  writings  in  which.  I  dispute  against 
them,  for  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
answer  their  reasons*'." 


♦*  We  learn  this  answer  from  Stariey*s  reply  to  him,  which  hepm 
thus  :  '  I  am  glad  that  at  the  last,  by  your  letter  of  the  I2lh  of  April  to 
John  Walker,  we  have  heard  of  tiie  receipt  of  such  letters  as  were 
written  to  you  concerning  the  kind's  pleasure;  for  much  I  marvelled 
that  of  this  long  time  I  heard  nothing  of  the  deliverance  of  the  same. 
But  however  it  was  that  they  were  kept  from  you,  glad  I  am  that  at  the 
last  they  are  arrived  to  your  hands,  and  much  more  glad  that  by  those 
few  words  you  wrote  in  haste,  I  perceive  you  will  with  all  diligeiice 
apply  yourself  to  satisfy  the  king's  most  noble  request  and  pleasore.' 
MSS.  Cleop.  E.  6.  358. 

*•  Pole's  Epist.  I.  p.  433. 
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On  aSth  February,  he  informs  hia  friend,  ^^That  chap 
portion  which  is  the  greatest,  in  which  the  authority  ^^viii. 
of  the  supreme  pontiff  is  discussed,  I  have  now  com- 
pleted, and  will  send  it  immediately  to  you,  by  the 
most  expeditious  carrier.  You  may  receive  it  be- 
fore this  reaches  you.  I  will  not  cease  to  labor  at 
the  rest,  that  the  whole  work  may  be  ended  ^.'' 

By  the  4th  March  1535,  his  volume  was  com- 
pleted, for  he  then  informed  the  cardinal,  that  as  he 
had  dispatched  to  him  the  former  part,  by  Prioli,  in 
which  he  had  answered  the  arguments  of  Sampson, 
against  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  so  ^^  I  would  now 
have  sent  the  rest^  which  has  grown  into  the  size  of 
a  great  volume,  but  that  I  began  to  doubt  if  I  were 
not  transgressing  the  bounds  of  modesty,  in  pre- 
suming to  call  you  from  your  illustrious  studies,  to 
read  my  writings*^."  Four  days  afterwards  we  find 
him  adding  the  last  part,  on  the  penance  to  which 
he  exhorts  the  king^ ;  and  on  the  24th  March  he 
repeats  that  he  had  finished  the  whole  work,  and 
assents  to  its  being  shown  to  the  pope,  tho  he  is 
afraid  lest  it  should  get  known  in  England,  that  the 
pontiff  had  seen  it  before  the  king,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  ^'.  He  had  on  a  former  occasion  expressed 
his  delight  that  his  letters  should  have  pleased  his 
papal  chief  *^ 

But  Pole  was  not  only  acting  with  Jesuitical  dupli- 
city in  preparing  the  deadliest  weapon  with  which 
he  could  strike  his  unsuspecting  sovereign,  and  in 

*•  Pole's  Epist.  1.  p.  431. 

^  lb.  p.  434.  *•  lb.  p.  440. 

*  lb.  443.    On  30th  March  he  had  sent  his  friend  the  entire  book, 
(or  he  writes.  *  now  you  have  the  whole  work  perfect.'  44B. 
■*  '  Valde  gaudeo.^  ib.  428. 
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BOOK  allowing  it  to  be  perused  by  his  angriest  enemies, 
while  he  was  subsisting  by  Henry's  bounty,  receiving 
kind  communications  from  him,  and  leading  him  to 
suppose  that  he  cherished  and  retained  all  his  friendly 
sensibilities ;  but  he  was  deliberately  persisting  to 
insert  in  his  work  the  most  vituperative  charges 
and  invectives  against  his  king,  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion  even  of  his  papistical  friends.  It  appears  from 
his  own  letters,  that  both  Prioli  and  cardinal  Con* 
tareni  disapproved  of  the  violent  passages  against 
Henry;  and  advised  him  to  cut  them  out,  as  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  he  was  advocating '\  But  Pole 
would  not  omit  them.  In  defiance  of  the  advice  of 
his  two  best  friends,  as  well  as  of  every  moral  and 
christian  feeling,  he  continued  them  in  his  book. 
They  exist  in  the  printed  copies,  and  they  have  fiir- 
nished  the  papal  adversaries  of  Henry  with  their 
bitterest  slanders.  The  style  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  king,  when  he  is  vindicating  his  acrimonies,  is 
evidence  that  some  secret  rancor  was  festering  in  his 
own  heart,  while  Henry  had  no  feeling  towards  him 
but  kindness  and  beneficence  **.   While  the  king  had 


''  These  curtailing  criticisms  of  his  friends  are  noticed  in  two  of  his 
letters.  In  one  to  Prioh,  he  says,  '  The  cardinal's  admonitions  are  not 
less  acceptable  to  me  on  the  other  part  in  which  I  seem  to  deal  with  the 
kin^  '  nimis  acuter  et  aspere/  too  sharply  and  rudely  ;  but  I  had  tbe- 
health  of  his  soul  in  view,  which  will  never  follow  unless  he  acknow- 
leges  his  delinquencies;  and  unless  these  are  placed  before  his  eyes, 
how  can  he  know  them  ?  and  who,  except  I  do,  will  take  up  the  office, 
and  I  shall  do  it  with  the  loss  of  all  my  property.*  Pol.  Ep.  1.  p.  498. 
On  30th  March  he  again  notices  the  cardinafs  opinion  '  de  resecaodis' 
on  cutting  out  the  things  which  would  render  him  '  odiosum  vel  suspec^ 
tum  nimis.'  p.  446. 

"  He  adds  to  Prioli,  *  But  you  say  that  this  is  not  the  way  by  which 
he  is  to  be  persuaded  even  to  read  the  book,  for  immediately  as  he  shall 
b'cent  that  his  reputation  is  tainted  by  me  with  contumelies,  he  vriH 
throw  away  the  book;  and  rage  agaiiist  me  and  m    friends.     What  then 
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DO  anticipation  of  such  hidden  animosity,  Pole  is  chap. 
coolly  suggesting  the  excommunication  of  his  con-  ^^^^^'• 
descending  friend  ^^  wishing  some  misfortune  to  be- 
fal  him  '^ ;  and  hinting  that  the  emperor  ought  to 
move  in  arms  against  him  ^^  He  even  lances  a  sar- 
casm at  the  pope,  for  having  suspended  his  bull  of 
execration  against  him,  because  the  admirable  Ca- 
therine objected  to  it'^.  What  traitor  could  be  more 
perfidious?  what  spirit  more  malignant?  He  knew 
that  Charles  V.  whom  he  wanted  to  stimulate  into  a 
crusade  against  his  benefactor,  was  at  Rome,  while 
his  violent  book  was  under  the  pope's  inspection  ". 

But  altho  he  had  been  from  January  preparing  so 
deliberately  this  furious  attack  on  the  unsuspecting 
king,  yet  so  late  as  the  3d  June  he  had  the  profound 


must  I  do?  You  advise  milder  words;  but  w])o  as  yet  has  acted 
towards  him  otherwise  than  mildly  ?  and  you  sec  the  fruit  of  it.  Nothing 
will  more  drive  him  into  this  fury  than  the  lenity  of  mankind,  and  the 
dissemUtng  of  his  crimes.  But  you  say  that  if  lenity  will  not  avail, 
roach  less  can  bitter  phrases  benefit.  I  cannot  at  all  think  so/  Pole*s 
£p.  i.p.438. 

**  '  I  think  completely  now  tliisof  the  king,  unless  he  bo  expelled  from 
the  chnrcb,  he  will  never  remain  in  it.  But  if  from  the  beginning,  when 
due  affair  began  to  be  agitate<l  at  Rome,  he  had  been  excluded  from  the 
chorch,  he  would  by  this  time  have  returned  it.'  ib.  p.  438. 

**  *■  The  oration  of  no  one  will  benefit  him  unless  some  calamity  or 
adversity  precedes,  or  something  happen  that  will  shake  fear  into  mm.' 
ib.p.4^. 

**  He  exclaims, '  O  Prioli  1  how  I  wish  he  would  teach  Caesar  this  one 
dung,  how  great  a  reward  with  God  it  would  be  to  defend  the  af&irs  of 
the  church.  I  always  thus  feel :  if  he  should  deliver  Asia  from  the 
Tarks,  and  yet  ne^ect  so  noble  a  region  as  England,  now  falling  from 
the  faith,  tho  he  may  acquire  a  lai^cr  empire,  I  will  never  say  that  he 
deeerves  well  of  the  church.'  p.  445, 

'^  This  is  in  his  epistle  from  Venice  to  Prioli,  24th  March  1535:  '  I 
understand  to-day,  from  some  letters  written  from  Naples,  that  if  the 
queen,  the  aunt  of  Cesar,  had  not  interfered,  the  anathema  would  have 
already  eone  out  against  the  king.  What  then  1  shall  the  affairs  of  the 
church  hang  upon  the  little  soul  (animula)  of  one  woman  V  ib.  445. 
These  epistles  of  Pole's  are  published  by  one  of  his  partial  admirers ! ! 
.  ^  Rewrites  from  V^enicc,  I2th  April, '  I  have  known  from  your  letters 
the  coming  of  Cassar  to  the  city  of  Rome.'    ib.  p.  451 . 
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BOOK  hypocrisy  to  give  Dr.  Starkey  his  assurances,  that 
he  meant  to  serve  the  king  in  the  cause  desired,  and 
to  ascribe  the  delay  of  his  expected  remarks  to  the 
want  of  further  instructions  from  the  secretary  of 
state  ^  ;  a  pretext  expressed  above  two  months  aftei 
he  had  completed  his  work  and  allowed  it  to  be  sent 
to  the  pope.  It  is  striking  to  read  how  little  Starkey 
expected,  at  this  moment,  the  furious  composition 
that  had  been  so  elaborately  made,  for  the  destnictioQ 
of  their  common  friend  and  sovereign*'. 

In  the  spring  of  )535^  this  book  was  written; 
but  was  confined  to  the  private  peiiisal  of  such  per* 
sons  as  Pole  allowed  to  see  it,  until  May  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  he  selected  an  Englishman  of  his 
household  to  carry  it  from  his  residence  at  Venice, 
to  England,  and  to  deliver  it  personally  into  the 
king's  hands.  But  this  interval  of  above  a  year,  for 
better  and  wiser  deliberation,  made  no  change  in  ib 
exasperated  and  exasperating  contents. 

^  We  leani  this  fact  of  his  treacherous  dissimulation  in  another  of 
Dr.  StarkeVs  letters  to  him.  '  Sir !  you  have  done  well  that  by  yoor 
letterof  3ci  June,  you  have  somewhat  more  at  large  opened  your  afe- 
tiou  and  will  to  serve  the  king  in  the  cause  of  you  required.  Wbereiiif 
tho  of  your  will,  which  I  knew  ever  to  be  ready  to  serve  the  king  in  all 
points  that  you  may,  I  did  nothing  doubt ;  yet  by  your  long  silenei 
moved,  I  could  not  but  fear  lest  the  cause  had  little  liked  you.  But 
now  I  perceive  you  have  been  slacker  in  writing  because  you  looked  for 
further  instructions  by  Mr.  Secretary's  letters ;  but  now  you  have  aE 
which  has  been  to  you  written  in  this  cause.'  MS.  Cleop.  £.  6.  p.  346. 

'^  *  Hereafter  I  shall  not  cease  to  look  for  your  answer,  truattog  tbtf 
it  shall  be  with  such  judgment  and  gravity  as  is  convenient  to  ywr 
learning,  and  to  the  expectation  that  men  nave  thereof.  For  syth  it  if 
so  as  by  your  letters  jou  declare,  that  with  all  diligence  you  wiii  weig|i 
scripture  therein,  laying  apart  all  authority  of  man,  I  doubt  not  also  that 
you  will  with  like  judgment,  in  examining  of  the  same,  put  under  all 
such  prejudice  as  by  custom  and  time,  in  simple  minds,  be  reputed  </ 
great  weight.'    MS.  ib.  356. 

^  The  postscript,  with  the  full  date  of  30th  Marcli  1535,  added  to  Itf 
re-opened  letter  of  the  24th  March,  p.  446,  fixes  the  time  of  these  lettei) 
to  the  year  1535. 
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In  his  written  instructions,  which  he  gave  his mes-  chap 
senger,  to  be  showed  to  the  king  *',  he  asserts  that  ^^^^^ 
he  should  not  have  written  it  if  Henry  had  not  de- 
Bired  his  opinion  in  writing  ^*,  altho  he  had  been  par- 
ticularly requested  not  to  compose  a  volume  *'•  He 
ebobses  to  add  fur ther,  that  his  great  motive  in  pro* 
ceeding  with  it,  was  to  prevent  his  sovereign's  ruin  ^: 
and  jret  shaped  it  so  as  to  produce,  as  far  as  he  could^ 
that  king's  d^osition  ^^ ;  and  he  affirms,  what  is  not 
reconcileable  with  his  voluntarily  sending  it  unasked, 
in  its  very  beginning,  to  Cpntareni  and  Prioli  **,  that 
it  had  beien  his  full  purpose  that  no  one  should  see 
it  before  Henry  ^^  It  was  delivered  to  the  king*' 
four  days  after  Anne  Boleyn's  execution. 


••  Tfaesd  are  preserved  in  MS.  in  tlie  British  Museum,  Cleop.  E.G. 

"  His  words  are  in  the  most  important  passages,  ^  These  shall  be  your 
initnictions— to  be  shewed  to  the  king's  highness : 

*  To  declare  to  his  grace  my  tok  intent  and  purpose  in  writing  the 
book — that  by  master  secretary's  letters,  I  took  (it)  as  a  commission,  to 
tbew  my  sentence  herein ;  and  this  is  the  very  cause  I  did  write,  for 
otherwise  I  think  I  had  never  set  pen  to  book,  in  so  little  hope  of  per- 
soasion,  and  in  such  a  matter  as  (at)  the  time  was  so  likely  not  to  be 
tH  the  best  accepted.'  MS.  ib.  334. 

**  See  before,  p.  413. 

^  Pole  adds,  '  Further  to  declare,  that  afler  I  was  once  entered  into 
the  quitter,  having  sent  me  the  books  of  them  that  have  written  on  the 
contrary  part,  wherein  I  saw  the  truth  marvellously  suppressed  and 
cioked;  ail  colors  that  could  be  invented  iset  upon  tKe  untrue  opinion: 
feeing  besides  what  acts  followed  of  the  same  so  sore  and  grievous,  that 
eicept  those  colors  were  taken  away,  and  the  truth  purely  set  forth,  with 
dedaratiun  of  the  inconvenient  acts,  it  might  soon  turn  to  the  utter  ten- 
Mmg  of  his  grace.'  MS.  Cleop.  394. 

**  8660.431. 

^  See  Defore,  p.  41 4. 

**  *  Furthermore  to  declare  unto  his  grace  bow  my  full  purpose  and 
■iad  was,  touchins  the  book,  that  never  no  part  thereof  should  come 
■bioad  io  any  man  s  hand  before  his  grace  bad  seen  it ;  but  by  what 
means,  in  one  part  of  this  book  I  have  been  frustrate  of  my  intent :  this 
]FOH  may  decbre  by  mouth,  knowing  the  whole  matter.'  MS.  ib.  p  335. 

^  Lord  Herbert  dates  its  delivery  the  ao  May  1536.  p.  390.  It  coiild 
oot  be  bter^  for  Pole,  on  Hth  June,  wrote  from  Venice  to  Contareni : 
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The  professed  object  of  the  book  is  a  refutation  of 
the  opponents  of  the  papal  supremacy ;  but  its  most 
important  parts  and  most  zealous  themes,  were  his 
slanderous  abuse  of  Henry,  and  incidentally  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  his  base  and  treasonable  intreaties  to 
the  emperor  to  attack,  invade  and  dethrone  the  king,, 
altho,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  been  from  his  biith, 
to  the  very  moment  of  his  composing  this  traiterous 
libel,  his  most  generous  and  unoffending  benefactor. 
Pole  is  defensible  on  no  ground  but  one;  that 
moral  and  natural  obligation  must  give  way  to  th( 
self-imposed  duty  of  upholding  the  papal  hierarchy. 
His  own  vindication  was,  that  Henry  had  solicit 
him  to  write.     This  pretext  was  true.    He  vras  ask< 
for  a  fish,  and  his  gift  was  a  serpent. 

In  searching  for  the  stimulus  which  excited  PoI( 
to  this  revolting  conduct  against  Henry,  we  find  it  ii 
the  singular  fact  mentioned  by  his  friend  and  bio- 
grapher, that  queen  Catherine,  disturbed  in  her  con- 
science that  her  marriage  should  have  been  a  caus^^ 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  Pole's  uncle,  having  beei 
destroyed,  had  projected  with  his  mother  Margaret, 
that  one  of  her  sons  should  many  the  princess  Mary, 
a^  a  compensation  for  the  political  murder,  am 
therefore  had  committed  Mary  to  this  lady  s  care  foj 
her  first  education  ^'.    Pole  was  one  of  the  youngest 

*  He  ivh(im  I  sent  with  the  book,  having  delivered  it  into  the  bands  of 
the  king,  has  returned  to  me  with  the  greatest  speed,  with  letten  and 
oitlers  from  the  king,  of  which  the  sum  is,  that  the  king  is  not  displeased 
with  what  I  have  written,  but  it  would  be  gratifying  to  him  to  confer 
with  me  upon  it,  and  orders  me  home.  Cromwell  urgeb  the  same,  but 
I  answer,  that  I  will  not  return  till  the  king  returns  home — that  is,  to 
the  church/  456. 

•  Beccatelli's  life,  added  to  Quirini's  edition  of  Pole's  Epistles,  v.  5. 
R  35B*  The  same  fact  is  iu  the  Latin  of  Dudithius,  his  contemporary, 
p.  4 
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vof  these  sons,  and  was  nearest  to  Mary  in  age,  and  c  fi  a  p. 
her  affections  inclined  towards  him ;  hence  the  idea  >^^^/" 
of  wedding  her,  and  thereby  becoming  king  of  Eng- 
Jand,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  secret  vision 
K)f  his  fancy,  which,  while  the  princess  remained  un- 
married, and  Catherine,  from  whom  no  more  issue 
.was  likely,  continued  Henry's  wife,  was  always 
a  possibility  that  might  be  realised  by  Mary's  early 
friendship.  But  Catherine  s  divorce  and  Anne  Bo- 
leyn's  nuptials  presenting  the  prospecl^t  of  new  off- 
spring that  would  divest  Mary  of  the  throne,  all  the 
spleen  of  his  disappointment  was  roused  to  attack 
Henry  for  repudiating  the  mother  of  that  princess, 
and  for  marrying  her  successor.  Hence  these  be- 
came the  topics  of  his  bitterest  invectives  in  this 
celebrated  book. 

We  have  three  evidences  that  the  notion  of  his 
becoming  king  of  England  was  circulated  by  his 
friends  in  this  reign.  His  friend  Beccatelli  states  in 
December  1536,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  Mary  might  one  day  marry  herself  to  him,  for 
the  love  which  from  a  child  she  had  for  him^".  In 
1539,  ^^^  relations  were  arraigned  and  executed  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  conspiring  to  promote 
and  advance  him,  and  to  depose  Henry  ^';  and  there 
is  a  letter  to  him  in  the  next  year  from  his  friend 
Damiano  at  Lou  vain,  foretelling  that  he  will  "  yet  be 
king  of  England  ^*."     It  is  probably  to  this  secret 

^  *  Un  certa  opinione  ad  alcuni  che  Maria-potesse  in  lui  un  di  man- 
cirsi  per  la  conoscenza  che  ne  aveva  et  1'  amor  che  li  portava  si  da  fan- 
•ciutlo/    Beccat.  364. 
.    '•  Herbert,  p.  439- 

^'  This  letter  from  Damtaiio  a  Goes  to  Pole,  is  dated  from  Louvain, 
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BOOK  hope  that  we  are  to  ascribe  his  own  unwillingness  to 
^'  ,  be  made  a  priest  and  a  cardinal  ^^  But  this  promo- 
tion the  emperors  ambassadors  as. strongly  urged; 
and  one  of  the  motives  suggested  for  their  condact 
i^i  that  it  might  take  away  the  opinion  of  his  possible 
marriage  with  Mary^^  and  thereby  the  chance  of  the 
English  crown ;  neither  of  which  Charles  desired  to 
see  the  prize  of  Reginald  Pole*  The  pope,  therefore^ 
under  the  private  influence  of.  the  impif^rialists'^, 
altered  his  mind,  and  sending  suddenly  his  chamber- 
lain to  Pole,  ordered  him  to  dispose  himself  to  re- 
ceive the  cardinalship.     Pole  was  vexed  and  4X>n 

•founded  at  this  message '^     Just  as  in  Dunstaa'i 
case,  it  was  a  compulsory  alternative  of  giving 
his  temporal  ambition ;  of  relinquishing  all  chanc 
of  his  princely  wife  and  her  regal  dowry.     But 

lath  October  1540.  This  passage  is  thus  worded^  *  Farewell!  ami 
siroe  Pole  1  whom,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  roj  auguries,  we  shall  yet  sec 
kin^  of  England.  When  this  shall  happen,  remember  our  premctioo.' 
Ernst.  V.  3.  p.  38.  Pole  thus  answered  this  allusion,  *  I  do  not  know 
wbence  you  have  taken  the  augury  which  you  wrote  about  in  your  last 
letters,  nor  have  I  known  any  thing  in  this  art.'  He  then  says,  he  1 
only  a  certainty  of  sudering  for  his  country,  or  rather  for  the  church,!  _ 
desires  him  to  predict  about  these,  ib.  p.  39.  Thus  Pohe  does  not  repel 
the  idea  as  an  absurdity,  or  as  an  impossibility;  and  from  the  *  adhuc' 
of  Damiano,  we  may  infer  that  it  had  been  m  view  before,  as  it  was 
*  yet '  to  take  place. 

^'  Beccatelh  states,  that  he  so  resisted  this  promotion,  that  the  pop^ 
seemed  satisfied  with  his  reasons,  and  promised  to  defer  it;  with  wbici^ 
jpostponemeut,  his  biographer  adds,  *  I  saw  him  greatly  contented.Vifo. 

'*  Beccatelli  declares,  *  The  minister  of  Charles  solicited  this  promo- 
tion, either  because  it  would  '  tomar  bene '  to  the  affairs  of  the  emperer^ 
or  because  *  avessero  caro,'  to  see  Pole  made  of  the  church  *per  lerar^ 
the  opinion  mentioned  in  note  70. 

'•  Beccatelli  ascribes  the  pope's  change  either  to  the  divine  ^till,  or  t^ 
the  <  pratica '  of  the  imperialists,  p.  365.    We  take  the  boman  caose  a»^ 
the  most  probable. 

^  Beccatelli  adds,  ^  I  was  with  him  when  the  chamberlain  came 
him,  as  he  little  expected  these  tidings,  '  tanto  pin  resto  confuso/ 
showed  in  his  face  *  segno  di  poco  allegrezza.'  p.  365. 
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time  for  deliberation  or  discussion  was  allowed  ^^.  chai 
Instantaneous  obedience  was  demanded,  and  he  had  Ji!^^ 
so  repeatedly  pledged  himself,  to  the  very  friends 
who  were  waiting  to  be  elevated  with  him,  that  he 
was  actuated  by  no  motive  but  the  good  of  the 
church,  that  he  went  at  last  with  mute  but  submitting 
reluctance^';  and  on  2 2d  December  1536,  was,  with 
eleven  others,  invested  with  that  scarlet  hat^^  which 
the  aspiring  minds  of  the  papal  hierarchy  were  every 
where  craving.  It  was  given  to  him  as  the  helmet 
of  rebellious  battle,  and  altho  received  unwillingly, 
because  it  crushed  other  hopes,  he  used  it  in  the 
spirit  and  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  power  which 
conferred  it'^  But  his  own  book  will  best  display 
bis  spirit '\ 

^  fieccatelli  subjoius,  '  But  as  the  time  pressed,  and  there  was  do 
room  for  reply.'  p.  365. 

^  His  friend's  selected  image  is  the  strongest  he  could  have  chosen  to 
siguify  a  sacrifice,  considering  the  sacred  application  from  which  he  takes 
it :  '  like  a  iamb  before  the  shearers,  he  showed  his  obedience.'  p.  165. 

^  lb.  365. 

*^  We  have  his  own  confession  of  his  exertions,  in  his  letter  to  queen 
Mar^,  on  her  accession,  in  1553.  He  tells  her,  that  heaven  had  been 
unwilling  to  help  her  before,  by  any  human  hand,  either  of  the  emperor 
or  of  any  prince,  *  Altho,'  he  adds,  *  the  pope  never  ceased  to  exhort  Caesar, 
ad  opem  ferendaiu,  nor  was  MY  diligence  toaniing,  both  soliciting  to  this 
pious  work.'    See  it  in  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  282. 

"  The  bishop  of  Durham,  in  a  letter  to  him  of  13th  July  1536,  speaks 
justly  of  his  book  :  *  The  vehemency  and  eagerness  of  it  in  all  parts,  did 
soreJv  bite,  and  yet  the  whole  thing  ran  wide  of  the  truth.  Would  that 
YOU  bad  written  to  his  grace,  your  opinion  briefly  composed  secretly  in  a 
letter.'  He  then  expresses  his  surprize  that  he  should  be  the  author  of 
Mich  a  book,  '  wherem  all  the  world  shall  repute  you  to  be  unkind  to 
your  prince  and  country,  who  ever  loved  you  and  brought  you  up  in  ieam> 
ing,  using  his  learning  against  him,  in  whose  defence  ye  ougnt  to  have 
•pent  bod)  life  and  learning.  In  all  your  book  there  is  not  one  quire 
without  bitterness.'  MS.  Cleop.  £.  6.  p.  375.  Pole,  in  reply,  calls  the 
kiitt's  mind  '  deble,'  if  not  able  to  digest  the  acerbity  thereof,  ib.  341. 
'  it  is  manifest  that  this  book  was  used  against  Henry  as  a  sword  of 
Damocles,  to  take  a  royal  metaphor;  or  as  a  robber's  weapon  to  a  man's 
hot^  to  use  an  humbler  allusion.  It  was  put  into  the  pope's  hands,  and 
being  there,  it  was  to  be  published  or  not,  according  as  Ilenry,  by  sob- 
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mittiog  Bgun  to  Rome,  and  doine  peoBnce,  should  chose  to  preyeot  it. 
lie  told  Throgmorton,  *  That  in  his  absence  they  would  have  published 
the  book,  if  he  had  not  prevented  it,  but  he  had  suspended  it  when  he 
went  about  reconciliation.  But  yet  they  would  in  nowise  be  satisfied 
with  that,  unless  he  would  put  them  in  some  hope,  that  on  his  return,  in 
case  he  returned  desperate  of  the  king's  mind,  he  would  be  content  that 
thev  should  do  what  they  and  he  thoueht  best/  Therefore,  Throemortoa 
ad<u,  that  upon  his  return,  meaning  wiuout  Henry's  i^ubmissioo, '  naiifseth, 
both  the  divuleatin^  of  the  cesaures^pnttmgforthof  hu  book,  and  sending 
new  ambassadors  to  all  christian  princes.' MS.  Cleop.  E.  6.  p.  ^a,  3. 

It  was  not  till  the  15th  July,  that  he  wrote  his  answer  to  tlie  king's 
order  for  his  return.  In  this  he  mentions,  that  the  law,  makins  every 
'roan  a  traitor  who  did  not  declare  Henry  the  head  of  the  church,  hin^ 
dered  his  returning.  MS.  Cleop.  E.  6.  p.  33J. 
'  The  cardinal  Quirini,  the  editor  of  role's  letters^  attempts  to 
the  odium  of  such  acrimonious  writing,  by  obLorving  that  they  were 
niittcd  to  be  read  by  Henry  onlj^,  and  not  by  Charles,  p.  57.  Bat  Pol 
says  himself,  that  he  wrote  to  impress  the  public  mind,  *  I  have  par 
poeed  to  myself  not  only  to  answer  the  king,  who  asked  my  opinion,  bu 
also  to  refute  my  adversary.  But  1  do  not  act  with  these  only,  but  mmei 
more  with  the  people^  whose  welfare  I  think  ought  to  be  consulted,  lesi 
they  should  be  led  away  by  these  pernicious  edicts  and  books.  Aim 
therefore  that  all  these  councils  should  be  more  accurately  revealed,  ex< 
posed  and  overthrown.'  £p.  p.  435.  Accordingly  we  find  it  was  mad* 
public.  It  was  sent  to  Contareni,  and  the  pope,  and  with  no  restrictioj 
as  to  whom  they  should  show  it.  Quirini  admits,  that  Prioli  and  Becca 
telli  also  saw  it.  Pole  wrote  an  address  to  James  of  Scotland,  and  sen 
a  copy,  as  well  as  that  to  Charles.  Daraiani  informed  Pole,  that  a  cop 
in  Flanders  had  been  met  with  by  Henry's  ambassador  there,  ani 
burnt.  So  that  it  was  in  circulation,  as  Pole  wrote  it  to  be ;  and  b 
sending  it  to  Henry's  greatest  enemy,  the  pope,  he  gave  Paul  III.  t 
power  of  making  it  so.  A  libel  against  an  individual  which  we  meant 
confine  to  his  knowlege,  we  should  hardly  send  to  his  most  irri 
adversary. 


SYNOPSIS   OF  POLE'S   BOOK   SENT  BY  HIM  TO 

THE  KING. 


AS  the  Reader  may  now  desire  to  know  what  this  book  was,  whi 
had  been  so  long  composed,  and  had  been  so  carefully  submitted  to  t 
revisal  of  a  cardinal,  of  another  literary  friend,  and  of  the  Roman  pon 
tiff,  a  year  before  it  was  sent  to  its  great  object,  the  unsuspecting  an< 
still  kind  and  friendly  king  and  patron;  the  following  synopsis  of  it 
contents  may  not  be  unacceptable  here.     I  have  consulted  and  ei 
tracted  from  two  editions ;  the  first  printed  in  folio,  at  Rome,  and  an 
other  in  duodecimo,  at  Ingolstadt,  in  15B7.    I  find  them  agree,  but  fo 
exactness  of  reference,  shall  chiefly  quote  the  latter,  as  it  is  single  pagedB^'' 
and  the  other  is  double.    There  was  an  intermediate  edition  in  1555, 
Strasburg. 
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it  is  iatiUedy  ^  Pro  Ecclesiastics  Uoitatb  defensione/'  It  is  uncere-  CHAP, 
moniouslj  addressed  to  tlie  king,  sa  from  an  equal,  or  a  mere  contro-  XXVIII. 
Yefsial  antagonisty  and  with  no  phrase  more  deferent  or  courteous  thAn 
the  short  and  common  quaker  <<  thon,^  and  ''  thee,**  which  in  that  age 
of  most  formal  respect,  rindlingeven  the  Chinese  in  every  written  docu- 
ment, was  a  rudeness,  that  Pole,  who  was  a  polished  gentleman,  never 
pnctised  to  any  of  hb  corrii|x)hdents,  nor  to  Henry  on  any  prior  occa- 
sioo.  In  the  very  second  page  we  have  this  insulting  manner. 
.  ^  Thou,  with  no  desire  of  knowing  the  truth,  proposest  to  me  the 
sobject  of  disputing  on  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  to  which  is 
added,  the  cause  of  this  thy  new  and  now  first-usurped  honor,  by  which 
thou  hast  arrogated  to  thyself  the  right  and  name  of  the  supreme  head 
of  the  EngUsh  church.^  p.  a.  *'  But  I  am  in  doubt  in  what  manner 
I  shall  write,  in  what  manner  I  shall  address  thee,  and  what  I  shall  call 
thee. — Thou  canst  not  bear  to  be  told  that  thou  art  now  in  a  sick  mind, 
and,so  sick  that  thou  dost  not  retain  the  common  sense  or  use  of  reason- 
for.  thou  puttest  those  to  death  who  would  labor  to  make  thee  well. — 
I  see  signs  in  thee  of  a  most  grievous  and  pernicious  disease.''  p.  5 
and  6. 

.  He  proceeds,  ^  Shall  I  not  dare  to  speak,  when  all  others,  moved 
by  tlie  atrocity  of  thy  deeds,  thus  think  and  every  where  speak  of  thee> 
They  say,  tliou  wert  not  only  unwell,  but  had  even  parted  with  th 
soul,  and  had  breathed  out  the  last  breath  of  life  when  these  holy  men 
were  pnt  to  death  by  thee.  The  axe  which  deprived  them  of  life,  raised 
them  to  immortality,  penetrated  the  vitals  of  thy  soul,  but  brought  eter- 
nal death  upon  thyself.*'  p.  7. 

Yet  he  says,  "  I  attest  heaven,  that  I  have  always  loved  thee  more 
than  any  mother  loves  an  only  son.  1  would  revere  thee  as  never  a 
child  did  a  parent.  Even  now,  tho  no  king  of  this  isle  has  injured  our 
common  parent  the  church,  with  such  bitter  injuries,  yet  I  cannot  cast 
off  my  love  for  thee.*'  p.  8. 

This  self-deceived  man  thus  characterizes  his  own  book :  "  I  shall 
seem  to  be  not  only  a  very  fierce  adversary,  but  even  a  most  cruel 
enemy:  thou  wilt  deem  thyself  to  be  roost  grievously  wounded  by  me : 
thou  wilt  think  thy  honor  and  fame  lacerated  and  pressed  in  every  way 
with  the  greatest  contumely."  p.  ^5.  And  yet,  knowing  he  was  doing 
this,  he  could  talk  of  loving  the  man  he  was  so  attacking. 

He  often  mentions  his  obligations  to  the  king :  <Hf  I  can  perform  any 
think  in  literature ;  when  thou  hearest  me,  thou  wilt  hear  thy  nurse 
child.  If  I  have  profited  from  learning,  for  whose  sake,  as  the  most 
precious  of  all  merchandize,  I  have  visited  many  provinces,  whatever 
fruits  I  may  have  acquired  from  my  studies,  thou  mayest  take  and 
claim  them  all  as  thine,  by  right,  as  produced  by  thy  liberality."  p.  1 1. 

After  a  dozen  pages  of  rhetorical  incivilities  to  Henry,  he  proceeds  to 
attack  Sampson,  then  bishop  of  Chichester,  whom  the  reacier  may  re- 
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member  in  his  embassy  to  Spaini  for  bis  book  whicb  defended  the 
deposition  of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  the  grant  of  the  title  to  Heofy  of 
Head  of  the  English  church.  This  was  morto  natural,  and  lest  dtscre- 
ditable.  The  parties  were  more  equal  in  their  civil  stations.  Pole  wai 
under  no  obligations  to  Sampson,  and  the  latMr  chose  to  become  a  Kte- 
imry  controversialist. 

The  great  offence  to  him  of  Sampson's  book,  was,  that  it  inculcated 
too  much  honor  to  kings,  and  gare  them  a  superior  power  to  the  pope 
in  their  own  dominions;  that  it  attacked  obedience  to  the  pope  wbcm^ 
be  calls  the  vicar  of  God,  p.  30 ;  and  denied  him  to  have  any  uni 
authority  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  or  any  light  of  govemmant 
yood  his  own  Roman  see;  and  that  it  affirmed,  tbat  all  ougbt  to 
and  honor  kings,  in  their  own  country,  and  therefore  not  to  obey  an;^ 
longer  the  pope  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  on  eartb.  p.  aB.    Al 
theM  positions,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  were  alipported, 
leakmsly  attacks. 

He  is  extraragant  in  his  exaltation  of  priests.    He  says,  **  the  priest- 
is  understood,  maxime  eminere,  abo?e  all  things :  without  tbem  the  king 
nihil  possit.*'  p.  77.    *'  Many  nations  have  lived  very  comfortably  witb— 
out  kings,  but  no  nation  has  lived  without  a  priest.''  p.  79.  **  The  sacer- 
dotal office,  maxime  pnetare  in  the  excellence  of  dignity,  to  all  othec 
offices,  in  quibus  regium  ipsum  apparet."  p.  83.    ^  I  doubt  whether 
oi^t  to  call  them  the  ambassadors  of  the  people  to  God,  or  fitmi  hii 
to  the  people ;  or  whether  I  ought  not  even  to  enll  ihem  geA  Meat 
sefers."  p.  84.    Afler  asserting  that  a  priest  is  called  the  Angel  of 
he  adds,  **  What  other  thing  can  I  say  of  the  dignity  of  priests,  but  th 
words  of  the  prophet,  **  I  have  said  that  ye  are  Gods,  and  all  the  so 
of  the  Most  High.''  p.  86. 

After  this  flight,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  again  declares,  ^'  No  on 
can  doubt  that  kings  are  in  all  things  inferior  to  them  (or  conquered  b 
them)  in  dignity.    It  is  the  people  that  create  the  king.*'  p.  86.     '* 
the  priest  bears  the  person  of  a  father  as  to  the  king,  and  is  in  all  respecti 
greater  than    the  king  'omnibus  modis  majorem  rege  esse.*^  P- ^ 
**  Kings  and  priests  are  unequal  in  dignity.     He  that  shoidd  have 
jus  imperandi,  excels  the  other;  but  this  jus  remains  perpetually  witi 
the  priest,  wliile  the  king,  as  king,  never  commands  the  priest  in 
office,  but  he  on  the  other  hand  prescribes  to  the  king  vihat  he  sbool^V- 
do  in  his  regal  function.    So  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  priest's  superiority, 
p.  88. 

Such  were  the  principles  by  which  the  English  king  and  parliament, 
annulling  the  papal  supremacy,  here  delivered  England,  and  more 
cuttously,  all  Europe,  until  the  popedom  can  resume  its  power. 

He  tells  Henry  that  his  superseding  the  power  of  tbe  pope 
only  from  Uzziah's  fault,  who  was  struck  with  leprosy,  by  being  a  cri 
'*  multo  majus  et  gravius."  p.  ^.     Saufs  wickedness  was  less 
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hoB,  **  Altix)  maay  infanda  fiioinore  are  related  in  scriptsre,  I  find  CHAP, 
■othiog  that  equals  the  magnitude  and  the  atrodty  of  thine.**  p.  91.  XXVIII. 
*  Thy  sedition  agpdnst  the  church,  exceeds  in  wickedness  that  of  Dathan 
aod  Abitam;  for  besides  the  most  arrogant  and  the  most  seditious  ei-> 
passions,  thou  hast  added  more  atrocioos  deeds.**  p.  9a.  He  ohai^ges 
him  with  imitating  the  pride  of  Lttcifer,  p.  93,  and  adds,  that  he  may 
•xpect  the  acerbisstmam  Dei  vindktam,  for  taking  the  tiUe  oi  the  du- 
pseme  head  of  the  church,  p.  96.  <<  Heaven  is  now  shot  to  thee,  not 
to  thy  fields,  bat  to  thyself.  Ever  since  thou  fell  into  this  impiety,  no 
celestial  shower  has  descended  on  thy  mind.**  p.  98.  **  Hiy  thirst  Amt  hn- 
nan  blood,**  p.  99.  ^  Titus  wished  to  be  Pontifex  Maximos>  but  he  was 
no  chrisciBn.  -  Has  not  a  worse  spirit  than  that  which  tormented  Saal> 
and  would  never  let  him  rest,  vexed  and  agitated  thy  mind  ?  **  p.  99. 

la  his  second  hook,  he  attacks  Sampson,  for  saying  that  the  pope  has 
■0  more  power  in  England,  than  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Rome» 
aod  for  confining  the  pope's  authority  to  his  own  territory,  p.  105;  and 
10  elode  the  bishop's  argument  from  the  ambitious  aod  depraved  lives 
of  the  Roraiui  popes,  p.  113,  he  requires  os  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  ^  morum  pmvitas  **  and  the  ''  institute  successio,**  or  the 
l%nity — ^between  the  pope  and  the  man.  p.  1 17.  For  this  purpose^ 
what  sounds  to  the  ear  of  reason  and  piety,  both  strange  and  unbe- 
oomingp  if  not  worse,  he  tells  us,  that  in  the  pope,  we  honor  not  the 
individual,  but  the  person  of  onr  Saviour,  p.  laS. 

*^  Concerning  him  who  may  hold  the  supreme  place  in  this  state  of 
tike  church,  whether  he  be  virtuous,  or  whether  he  be  wicked,  all  should 
know  this,  that  not  the  man,  but  the  person  of  Christ  in  the  man,  ho- 
Bore  affid.  If  Peter  should  see  a  man  less  virtuous  sitting  in  that  place, 
yet  by  whose  wickedness  the  church  would  not  be  shaken,  why  should 
he  less  acknowlege  the  person  of  Christ  in  him,  who,  if  the  pope  had 
been  the  best  of  men,  would  venerate  not  the  goodness  of  the  man,  but 
Christ  himself.  If  I  say,  that  he  should  see  that  the  church  was  not 
ftbrti^n,  either  by  the  virtue  or  the  wickedness  of  any  man,  by  how 
auich  more  or  less  would  be  Christi  pertonmn  coleret,  in  him  who  has  the 
topreme  place  in  it.**  The  margin  of  the  book  prevents  all  mistake  of 
awonirtg  on  this  point  by  marking  it  in  these  words,  '<  Christi  persona  in 
ytotifice  Romano  colitur.**  p.  130.  As  coleret  and  colitur  are  verbs 
which  are  used  to  express  ^ven  religious  adoration,  i  would  rather  insert 
than  translate  them,  that  I  may  not  mistake  their  intended  force.  It  is 
ibe  woii^  applied  by  RonAan  Catholics  to  their  worship  of  thisir  saints. 
I  believe  Pole  meant  to  inculcate  that  we  should  regard  the  pope  with 
•ome  feelings  of  that  sort;  indeed  the  ordinary  state  epithet  ''  holiness,*' 
kas  the  same  implication.  He  repeats  this  theme,  **  We  venerate  in  the 
fope  not  the  probity  of  the  man,  but  the  person  of  Christ.**  **  The 
|>ravity  of  the   pope  makes  the  glory  of  Christ  mone   illustrtousi!** 

p.  348. 
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'  Ho  proceeds  to  intimate,  that  the  popes  ''  hold  the  place  of  Christ;** 
that  they  <'  sustain  the  person  of  Christ."    That  ^  kings  and  emperors 
have  submitted  their  forces  to  them,''  and  kiss  their  feet,  whether  gpod 
or  bad ;  and  by  this  seem  always  to  say  \naii  tibi  aed  Christo."'  p.  131. 
On  the  same  principles,  the  worship  was  paid  to  the  Apia  of  Egypt^aiid 
the  idols  of  antiquity :  not  to  them,  but  to  the  deity  in  them. 
.   Oo  this  principle,  Pole  goes  on  to  say,  that  if  all  possible  vices  were 
lobe  heaped  together  in  the  pope's  life;  that  he  should  **  nuunnie  ^  tho» 
sadtfy  bis  lust,  yet  nothing  more  contumelious  could  be  said  of  him,  than, 
that  he  was  a  tyrant.    Pole  asks.  Are  we  to  obey  such  a  man ;  msuM. 
insists  that  we  are.    We  are  to  obey  tyrants,  and  therefore  much  mor» 
the  pope.  p.  135.  The  rest  of  hb  second  book,  above  an  hundred  pages 
is  devoted  to  the  exaltation  of  the  popedom. 

It  it  in  his  third  book  that  he  deviates  into  a  succession  of  the 
and  coarsest  censures  on  the  king.  He  attacks  him  repeatedly  for 
deaths  of  sir  Thomas  More  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  He  taoai 
him  with  proclaiming  himself  to  have  been  an  unnatural  and  incestuous  ^ 
adulterer  for  ao  years,  when  he  sent  to  the  foreign  universities  for  thei^  ^w 
opinion  on  his  iirst  marriage,  p.  370,  to  make  known  his  infamy,  p.  S71*  ^» 
He  classes  Henry  with  Satan :  **  The  prophet  speaks  of  both  thee 
Satan,  where  he  says,  tyrants  shall  be  his  ridicule."  p.  273. 

He  accused  the  king  of  throwing  England  into  greater  seditions 

had  ever  appeared.     That  he  was  a  true  Cadmus  sowing  dragon's  teetiM 

p.  aBl.    That  he  plundered  the  monasteries  by  his  rapacity,  and  his 

subjects  by  heavy  taxations,  p.  285.    He  reproaches  him  for  having  ex^ 

acted  more  money  in  his  twenty-six  years  reign,  than  his 

had  done  in  many  ages,  *'  multis  etatibus.*'  p.  a86.   A  most  exaggera 

chaige.    He  affirms  that  his  ancestors  had  waged  often  illustrious  wars. 

who  did  not  exact  from  their  subjects  a  thousandth  part  of  what  he 

taken,  p.  286.  That  he  had  been  most  bitter  to  his  nobles  for  the  smallesi^^    ^ 

offence.    That  they  had  never  been  less  honored  by  any  prince.     Tba^v  '^ 

he  held  them  all  in  contempt,  and  never  suffered  them  to  have  any  honoi 

or  favor,  while  he  placed  about  him    *'  alienissimos  homines," 

from  the  lowest  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  subjected  all  things.     Thai 

he  made  himself  a  tyrant  to  compel  them  to  grant  him  new  honors 

p.  287.    That  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  Satan,  p.  288.    That 

had  caused  five  monks  to  be  hung  like  thieves,  p.  290,  and  in  the  ga 

ments  of  their  order,  p.  298.    That  he  revived  the  fable  of  the  anden 

Giants  attacking  heaven,  resembling  them  but  in  a  more  rabid  cmelty 

p.  292.    That  he  realized  the  tale  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  awaking  to  fi 

every  thing  overthrown,  p.  294.    He  assimilates  the  king  to  the  th 

•headed  Cerberus,  p.  392;  and  to  the  Hydra,  p.  293.    He  degrades  lii 

•below  the  Turks,  because  even  they  honor  the  monks,  and  if  they  ha 

'taken  London  would  nut  have  committed  the  cruelty  he  has.  p.  306^ — - 

He  charges  Henry  with  governing  England  in  a  Turkish  manner,  p. 
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H«i ponionatel J  describes  the  execution  of  sir  Thomos  More,  and  bis     CHAP. 

daiig|iter*s  lamentation  of  him,  to  rouse  a  vindictive  execration  against     XXVI I [. 

Henry,  p.  30^39 ;  and  Fisher's  death,  p.  338.    He  declares  the  king 

had  Ulled  many  Socrates,  p.  328,  and  that  Satan  had  got  possession  of 

ImDy  and  held  him  in  a  net  of  love.  p.  335.    He  exhibits  his  queen  as  a 

jeiabely  p.  365,  and  caUs  her  the  new  jezabel.  p.  398.    He  says  no 

king  was  ever  so  sold  to  sin  as  Henry  was ;  none  ever  vexed  the  church 

as  he  had  done.    He  chaiget  him  with  being  more  cruel  than  pirates 

were  whom  Caesar  subdued,  p.  383.    He  ranks  him  with  Ahab,  p.  365, 

and  says  that  a  lying  spirit  is  in  him.  p.  399.    He  compares  him  to 

Nero  and  Domitian,  but  neither  of  these  were  so  **  immanes  et  feri." 

p.  36B.    ^  Thou  seemest  to  all  more  cruel  than  any  pirate;  more  auda- 

cioas  than  Satan  himself.    Thou  art  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  church* 

d»t  thou  canst  be  compared  with  no  one  but  with  Satan.^  p.  383.    He 

even  brands  him  with  being  an  antichrist  **  Christum  oppugnas."  p.  373. 

*  Thoa  hast  asked  Satan  to  open  all  the  gates  of  hell  against  the  sons  of 

God.''  p.  38a.    No  prince  ought  to  cultivate  any  friendship  with  him, 

bot  should  pursue  him  with  hatred,  as  he  was  more  to  be  feared  than  the 

Ifohammedan  Turks.  ''  For  twenty-seven  years  of  thy  reign,  nothing  but 

thy  rapine  can  be  known.    To  replenish  thy  treasury,  thou  bust  robbed 

every  order  of  mankind.    Thou  hast  always  made  a  mock  of  thy  nobility. 

Thj  people  thou  never  lovedst.    Thy  clergy  thou  hast  harassed  in  every 

way,  and  thou  hast  most  cruelly  torn  to  ipieces  the  worthiest  persons  for 

BO  reaaon,  and  not  as  if  thou  wert  a  man,  but  as  if  thou  wert  a  rabid 

beast."  p.  407. 

TREASON  OF  POLE'S  BOOK. 

'  BUT  these  invectives,  debasing  as  they  are  to  any  man  who  could  pour 
them  on  a  royal  benefactor  whom,  at  the  moment  of  his  penning  them, 
he  so  warmly  professed  to  love,  and  by  whom  he  was  then  so  liberally 
dierished,  are  not  the  worst  parts  of  his  book ;  his  declarations,  that 
Charles  V.  ought  to  invade  and  put  down  his  sovereign,  and  that  the 
pope  should  cut  him  off  as  a  rotten  member,  remain  yet  to  be  men- 
dooed,  and  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  moral  principles  or  mental 
theories  of  those  who  read  them. 

^  Cesar  cannot  6ti/  6e  an  '  infestissimus  hosds*  to  thee,  unlets  he  would 
obviously  despise  the  laws  of  nature  and  desert  the  cause  of  religion* 
Thou  hast  by  both  means  so  provoked  him,  that  if  ever  a  spark  of  a 
generous  nature  resides  in  him,  or  any  regard  for  religion,  he  certainly 
cannot  but  oppose  himself  to  thy  attempts.''  p.  379.  '*  But  now  what 
can  Cssar  do  ?  Can  he,  without  his  great  disgrace,  neglect  his  private 
injury  to  his  aunt,  thy  wife,  or  suffer  the  church  to  be  unavenged  ?  He, 
who  for  some  months  has  exposed  himself  to  punish  its  enemies  who 

nfesttd  Italy  with  their  depredations,  will  he  permit  thee,  who  thus  vex 
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the  cfaorch,  to  rage  with  imponitjy  against  its  chief  childno?  and  irhea 
he  may  with  lets  danger  and  more  ease  repress  aU  thy  efibrts  ?"  p.  jfta. 

**  Does  not  Caesar  see  this.    If  he  would  not  see  it,  are  they  wanting 
m\m  will  show  it  to  him ;  who  will  place  this  danger  hangmg  over  the 
Chnttian  repuhlic  before  his  eyes  ?    If  others  should  delay,  I  may  deobt 
whitlMr  I  should  not  do  it.    When  the  love  of  my  country  and  charity 
to  the  church  impel  me,  could  any  private  motive  or  personal  danger 
reatfain  me?    If  I  should  hear  that  Cietar  was  sailing  with  bis  fleee 
jipto^. Constantinople,  I  could  not  rest  till  I  went  to  him :  and  if  I  sair^ 
Ite  even  entering  the  Hellespont,  I  should  say,  <  C»sar!  what  art  thcN^ 
duakliig  of?  whither  art  thou  sailing  with  this  annament?    To 
dMi  Turkish  sultan,  as  the  enemy  of  the  Christian  name  I '    But  a 
•dnger  hangs  over  our  republic.   There  is  a  new  enemy  much  more 
tile  tfapn  the  Turk.  .  He  makes  it  urgent  that  thou  shouldst  mudi  rather 
ton  thy  course  that  way."  p.  384.    He  then  proceeds  through  sevemf 
pagM  with  a  warm  address  to  Cnsar,  in  his  greatest  eloquence,  to  invad^^ 

Hemy.  p.  3B5-'394* 

Ho  rapeau  the  same  traiterous  exhortation  in  a  formal  addreta  to  th^s^ 
empiBDr,  which  is  entitled,  ^  Apologia  Reg.  Poli  ad  Carolum  5,"  in  whidrS 
he  again  inveighs  against  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyoy^and  calls  upon  him 
attadL  this  king  before  be  fought  with  the  Turiu.  It  is  printed  by  Card^Es*"^. 
Qinrinus,  in  the  first  volume  of  Pole's  epistles.  Want  of  room  preventOK  :^  -ti 
ne  SJh^ng  more  extracts  of  his  undisguised  treason;  indefonaibU  bat  ot^^cDa 
dwt  ground  which  the  Catholics  of  England  have  declared  that  the; 
have  abandoned. 

POLFS  CHARGE  AS  TO  MARY  BOLEYN. 

BUT  there  is  one  part  of  this  defaming  rhapsody  yet  to  be  noticed. 
Ho  charges  Henry  with  an  improper  intimacy  with  Mary,  the  sister  ofc 
Anne  Boleyn,  before  his  attachment  to  her.    As  this  is  the  only  authorit; 
for  this  scandalous  anecdote  that  has  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  all  latei 
Btatements  are  but  copied  from  it,  a  short  comment  will  not  be  imper- 
tinent.   It  is  thus  very  loosely  stated  in  two  detached  paragraphs: 
^  She  (Anne)  hod  learnt  from  the  example  of  her  sister, '  quam  cito,'  ho 
soon  satiety  of  thy  coDcubines  would  seise  thee,  but  she  strove  to 
qner  her  sister  by  retaining  a  lover  in  thee*"  p.  263.    His  otiier 
ia  this  :*— ''  Is  she  not  the  sister  of  her  whom  thou  first  violated,  and  tm 
long  time  afterwards  had  with  thee  in  the  pkice  of  a  concubine.''  p.  2167. 

lliete  two  sentences  taken  together  imply,  that  Henry  had  at  one  timer 
violated  the  sister,  and  a  long  time  afier  that,  had  taken  her  fi^r  a  con^ 
Gufaine,  but  had  soon  become  tired  of  her.    His  inferences  firom  the  first 
lure,  that  Anne  therefore  resolved  to  be  his  wife ;  and  from  the  secondi 
that  her  marriage  became  by  this  as  illegal  as  Catherine's  was  idlcged 
to  be* 
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Sach  a  conoectioo,  if  a  fact,  most  have  been  knovm  like  all  other  fiictf,  C  H  A  P« 
and  as  such,  either  seen  by  Pole,  or  leamt  by  him  from  those  who  taw  XXVIIL 
or  knew  it.  But  instead  of  stating  it  from  persooal  ohaer¥ation  or  in- 
formation, he  says  expressly,  that  he  leamt  it  from  neither.  lie  refers  it 
to  the  pope,  who  being  such  an  interested  and  bitter  adversary,  can  only 
be  the  most  suspicious  of  all  authorities.  **  Verom,  quo  pacto  ego  hoc 
sdo."  ''  But  by  what  means  do  I  know  this  ?  because  at  the  same  time 
at  which  thou  rejectedst  the  papal  dispensation  for  thy  brother's  wife, 
thou  contendedst  with  great  force  from  the  same  pope,  that  it  m^lit  ba 
lawful  for  thee  to  marry  the  sister  of  her  who  had  been  thy  concubine.'' 
p.  267.  But  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  letters  to  the  pope,  and  of 
the  ^scussions  about  it  before  him,  in  the  official  papers  from  Wolsey 
and  the  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  no  parts  of  them  mention  it.  That 
mch  a  thing  should  not  be  known  by  Pole  in  or  from  England,  but  nine 
years  afterwards  be  leamt  from  Rome,  are  such  circumstances  as  ought 
to  nullify  any  tale  of  slander  that  is  not  otherwise  supported. 

But  Pole  incapacitates  himself  from  any  credibility  on  the  subject,  by 

his  mode  of  stating  it.    The  last  passage  is  part  of  a  paragraph  that  be- 

g^is  with  charging  Henry  with  falsely  pretending  that  a  religious  scmple 

actuated  him  against  Catherine's  marriage.     Pole  seriously  commences 

this  charge  with  saying,  it  was  revealed  to  him  from  heaven  that  this  was 

a  false  pretence :  "  Mihi  a  Deo  revelatum  esse.'*    But  in  his  very  next 

sentence  he  convicts  himself  of  a  fieilsehood  in  this  assertion,  and  utters 

what  we  should  call  derangement  in  any  existing  writer :  "  But  in  what 

manner  did  God  reveal  this  to  me .'  not,  indeed,  by  himself  as  he  has 

often  done  many  things  to  many,  but  by  that  very  adulteress  whom 

thou  brought  into  thy  wife's  bed.''  p.  266.     Thus  this  asserted  revelation 

from  heaven  sinks  down  into  an  assertion  of  information  from  Anne 

Boleyn.     But  did  Anne  Boleyn  really  tell  him  so  ?  no  such  a  thing.     For 

instead  of  affirming  it  to  be  so,  he  shifls  it  away  into  another  contra- 

dicdon :  "  I  say  that  she  laid  open  all  thy  mind  to  me.    IIow  ?  sayest 

thou.    I  will  tell  thee,  if  thou  wilt  first  answer  me  the  things  I  am  going 

to  ask  thee."  p.  266.    He  then  makes  the  charge  about  the  sister,  and 

the  application  to  the  pope,  and  adds  this  nullification  of  the  whole : 

«  Did  she  not  then  herself,  most  plainly  shew  what  thy  mind  was.    Did 

not  God  by  her  person,  she  being  sUent,  make  it  certain  to  all  that  thou 

talkedst  of  the  law  that  thou  might  obey  thy  appetite,  not  thy  divine 

command."  p.  267. 

Thus  he  first  says,  that  heaven  revealed  this  to  him;  then,  that  it  did 
not  reveal  it,  but  that  Anne  Boleyn  told  him.  Then  that  Anne  never 
laid  a  word  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  that  heaven  had  made  it  certain 
to  him  by  the  application  for  the  papal  dispensaUon.  If  this  be  not 
aberraUon  of  mind,  I  can  only  say  it  b  an  incomprehensible  mystifica. 
tion.    But  that  any  person  of  common  sense  or  equity  should  repeat 
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sadi  a  charge  on  such  an  authority,  only  shows  how  gratified  some  minds 
allow  themselves  to  be  with  another's  defamation. 

How  far  Pole  had  either  a  sound  mind  or  can  be  credible  in  any  case* 
may  be  judged  by  another  sentence  of  his  book.  He  says  he  wrote  the 
attacks  on  the  king  by  our  Saviour's  command :  **  But  what  mysteries 
do  I  now  speak  ?  By  whom  am  I  commanded  ?  What  Lord  has  ordered 
roe  to  speak  such  things  ?  The  same  one  prince  1  who  is  the  commor 
Lord  both  to  thee  and  to  me.  Christ,  I  say,-  commanded  me  to  write 
these  things.''  '' Christus,  inquaro,  me  ilia  scriberejussit."  p.  416.  Wc 
need  add  no  more  till  some  better  evidence  occurs. 
.  It  has  been  said  tliat  this  charge  occurs  in  a  prhaU  letter  from  PoU 
to  Henry.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  passage  quoted  as  from  a  supposod^^^d 
private  letter,  occurs  verbarim  in  this  book,  which,  being  addrnsed  tc^  jjn 
Henry,  has  been  mistakenly  called  a  private  letter.  I  have  seen  th^^ 
passage  no  where  but  in  this  abusive  volume,  and  believe  that  it  has 
other  origin. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

QUEEN  CATHERINE'S  DEATH— ARREST  OF  ANNE  BOLEVN-^ 
CHARGES  AGAINST  HER  AND  OTHERS— HER  INDICTMENT 
—CONDEMNATION  AND  EXECUTION. 

Before  Pole's  book  was  sent  to  the  kine:,  an  inci-    chap. 

.  XXIX 

dent  occurred  which  might  have  led  the  writer  to  ^ — .^-l-» 
suppress  it,  if  less  animosity  and  if  no  interested     i536« 
iQotives  had  actuated  his  mind  in  its  composition. 
This  was  the  death  of  Catherine,  who  expired  at  Queen  Ca- 
iCimbolton,  in  the  beginning  of  January  1 536 '.    She  dies!"^ 
clied  with  all  the  placid  virtues  in  which  she  had 
lived;  mild,  forgiving,  devout,  and  resigned;  kind 
*o  her  attendants,  affectionate  to  her  separated  hus- 
l^and,  and  with  maternal  tenderness  to  her  princely 
<3aughter.     The  king  received  the  tidings  with  feel- 
^gs  that  did  credit  to  his  sensibility  ^     His  less  prU'^ 

'  See  the  details  in  Strype.    £ccl.  Mem.  1.  p.  370-6. 

^  Her  letter  to  the  king^  written  from  her  dictation,  on  her  death  bed, 

J  one  of  her  maids,  has  a  simple  pathos,  and  an  avowal  of  affection 

^Hich  does  honor  to  her  connubial  feelings,  after  so  ^much  temptation 

^o  resentment.    It  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a  monument  of  trae  vir* 

^Ue.     *  My  most  dear  lord,  king  and  husband !   The  hour  of  my  death 

^Wiw  approaching,  I  cannot  chuse,  but  out  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  to  ad* 

Vise  you  of  your  soul^s  health,  which  you  ought  to  prefer  before  all  con-» 

^iderations  of  the  world  or  flesh  whatsoever,  for  which  yet  you  have  cast 

^e  into  many  calamities,  and  yourself  into  many  troubles*    But  I  for- 

^ve  you  all ;  and  pray  God  to  do  so  likewise.    For  the  rest,  I  commend 

Unto  you  Mary,  our  daughter,  beseeching  you  to  be  a  good  father  to  her, 

1^  I  have  heretofore  desired.     I  mnst  entreat  you  also  to  respect  my 

maids,  and  give  them  in  marriage,  which  is  not  much,  they  being  but 

three;  and  to  all  my  other  servants  a  year's  pay,  besides  their  due,  lest 

otherwise  they  should  be  unprovided  for.    Lastly,  I  make  this  vow,  that 

MmE  EYES  DESIRE  YOU  ABOVE  ALL  THINGS.    Farewell.'  Herb. 403. 

She  died  8th  Jan.  Hall,  1 18.  Godw.  138.    Strype  has  printed  her  wilfi 

App.  25a,  and  the  solicitor's  letter  on  her  goods,  which  he  coosiden  to 

be  *  rather  better  than  5,000  marks/  p.  354. 
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dent  queen  had  the  bad  taste  and  defective  judgment 
not  to  suppress  her  joy'.  It  must  have  made  an  un- 
J53^»  favorable  impression  on  her  royal  husband  s  mind, 
at  that  particular  moment,  when  his  kindest  recollec- 
tions of  Catherine  were  upon  him.  Her  premature 
delivery  soon  afterwards  of  a  dead  son^,  and  her  in- 
discreet upbraidings  of 'Henry,  which  her  letter  from 
the  Tower  alludes  to,  did  not  diminish  his  beginning 
dissatisfaction  with  her.  She  did  not  duly  see  her 
critical  situation,  nor  how  many  agents  were  con- 
tinually at  work,  to  urge  her  to  offensive  imprude&ces, 
and  to  produce  her  downfal. 

Of  the  abuse  and  slanders  of  which  she  was  the 
object,  we  see  suflBcient  specimens  in  both  Pole  and 
Sanders.  The  latter  even  accuses  her  of  trying  to 
poison  Fisher ' ;  and  the  former  cannot  mention  her 


*  Pol.  Verg.  say»y  *  she  rejoiced/  And  Hall,  that  she  wore  yellow lir 
mourning.  (8l8)— -a  French  costume,  but  apparently  adopted  with  soon 
levity  of  feeling,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  daner  haoit  of  £ii(^lsbmoiifii^ 
me* 

«  In  Febroary  1536.  Hall,  818.  Tlie  <  Histoire  de  Anne  Boleyo,'  wiit- 
ten  in  French  verse,  which  Mods.  Crapelet  has  printed  from  three  MSS. 
in  the  Bibliotheque  de  Roi,  at  Pons,  I  found,  on  comparing  it  with  tbe 
citations  in  Meteren's  '  Histoire  des  Pays  Bas,'  to  be  the  poem  which  be 
quotes  as  written  by  Crispin,  the  Lord  of  Miherve,as  I  have  stated  ini 
letter  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  He  was  in  London  at  this  peiittl. 
He  mentions  tms  unfortunate  parturition,  and  thus  accounts  for  it.  Tbe 
king  went  to  hunt,  and  was  thrown  from  his  horse  so  violently,  that  be 
was  thought  to  be  killed.  The  news  of  the  accident,  and  his  state,  was 
brou^t  suddenly  to  the  queen,  and  so  shocked  her,  that  the  pains  of 
premature  labour  came  on. 

Elenfanta  un  beau  fils  avant  terme 
Qui  naquit  mort;  doat  versa  mainte  larme.  p.  179. 
Before  this,  she  had  been  frightened  and  endangered  by  a  great  €ref 
'  flamme  furieuse,'  bursting  suddenly  out,  and  surprising  her  in  h^r 
chamber.    It  came  so  rapidly  upon  her,  that  if  some  one  had  oo^ 
^  promptement*  assbted  her,  and  taken  her  out,  she  would  have  perished 
in  the  names.     lb.  p.  178. 

.   *  Sanders,  p.  105.    This  charge  is  quite  in  character  with  his  other  d^" 
famations,  and  sufficiently  characterizes  them.  Few  slanderers  have 
to  wilfully  credulous,  ana  taken  so  much  pleasure  in  thdr 
fictions. 
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name,  wiAout  those  epithets  which  are  4e8tracti?e    chap. 
of  all  female  reputation  ^.  >  xxix. 

We  have  praised  the  beauty  of  Amie  Boleyn,  and  &5|6- 
exhibited  the  popularity  with  which  her  attractions 
and  maidenly  conduct  had  raised  her  to  the  throne. 
But  the  natural  effect  of  that  throne  upon  her  mind 
and  heart  was  to  produce  new  habits  and  new  feel« 
ings,  less  favorable  to  her  moral  amiabilities  than  the 
guardian  restraints  of  a  private  station.  Unless  the 
soul  expands  and  strengthens,  as  the  worldly  allot- 
ment is  aggrandized,  the  elevation  distorts  it ;  the 
unaccustomed  homage  intoxicates,  the  flattery  en- 
snares, and  the  accumulations  of  unceasing  pleasure 
oormpt  and  dissolve  that  judgment  and  virtue  which 
produced  the  exaltation.  It  was  Anne's  misfortune 
to  be  surrounded  not  only  by  every  thing  that  could 
tempt  and  injure,  but  also  by  those  who  desired  to 
mislead,  to  misrepresent,  to  aggravate,  and  to  de- 
stroy. Her  own  imprudences  allowed  their  malice 
to  triumph,  and  the  calamity  came  upon  her  with  the 
suddenness  and  destruction  of  a  thunder-bolt.  Like 
that,  it  had  been  for  some  time  collecting  and  ad- 
vancing :  but  too  joyous  and  unthinking  in  the  bril- 
liance of  her  summer  day,  she  neither  expected  nor 
perceived  the  fatal  storm,  till  it  rushed  in  all  its  fury 
to  overwhelm  her. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May  1536,  that  tiie  public 
were  surprized  with  the  tidings,  that,  after  being  with 
Henry  at  Greenwich,  surveying  a  tilting  match  at 
which  her  brother  was  the  chief  challenger,  and 


*  His  phrases  are  '  meretricula,' p.  390;  *  adulterinum/  p.  a66;  '  me- 
ietricioamore/p.3a6;  <Scortain/p.aBo;  ^  pellici,' OreU  p.  SB ;  ^new 
JM^l/ 1».  398 ;  '  Uer  fenlibiu  nuptiis/  p.  318,  &c.  kc. 
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BOOK  Norris,  groom  of  the  stole,  the  opposing  defendanf; 
\  M  and  from  which  the  king  had  abruptly  risen  and 
1536.  departed,  their  lovely  queen  was  arrested  in  her 
apartments^.  She  was  subjected  to  an  immediate 
examination';  and  on  the  next  day,  having  in  vain 
requested  an  interview  with  Henry,  she  was  conveyed 
by  the  ministers  to  the  Tower.  Lord  Rochford  her 
brother,  Norris,  sir  Francis  Weston  of  the  king's 
privy  chamber,  and  Mr.  Brereton,  were  also  impri^ 
soned^.  The  charges  were  adultery  and  its  conse-* 
quential  treason". 

Cranmer  had  been  sent  for  out  of  Surrey,  but  was 
ordered  by  the  king  to  remain  at  Lambeth,  and  not 
to  come  to  him  until  desired  ".     Forbidden  thus  to 


^  Hall,8l9.  B.  GodwiD,  138.  Herb.  382.  Buruet,  l.  p.  197.  Sander^ 
mentions  that  the  king  saw  her  drop  a  certain  handkerchief,  which  one  of 
her  favorites  picked  up,  and  then  wipe<1  his  face  with  it.  This  taJe  may 
have  led  Shakespear  to  found  .Othello's  jealousy  on  a  spotted  handker- 
chief, and  in  his  Desdemona  to  have  meant  an  allusion  to  Anne  Boleyn« 
But  the  account  of  Sanders  has  this  improbability,  that  our  neit  notes 
prove  that  the  legal  proceedings  against  her  were  prepared  befoi^  the 
Greenwich  tournament. 

*  She  thus  describes  it :  <  I  was  cruelly  handled  at  Greenwich^  with 
the  king's  counsel,  with  the  lord  of  Norfolk.  He  said,  *  Tut,  tut,  tut! 
and  shaking  his  head  three  or  four  times.'  Kingston's  letter,  in  Cav« 
p.  224,  and  more  imperfectly  in  Ellis,  v.  a.  p.  60, 

'  Burnet  says,  from  his  authorities,  that  *  when  she  was  carried  intd 
the  Tower,  she  fell  down  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  God  to  help  her,  as 
she  was  not  guilty  of  the  thing  for  which  she  was  accused,  p.  198. 
Wvatt  expresses  the  same.  '  O,  Lord ! '  said  she,  *■  help  me  as  I  am 
guiltless  of  this  whereof  I  am  accused.'  p.  209. 

■**  The  lord  of  Miherve  ascribes  the  discovery  to  a  sister  of  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  cabinet  vindicating  herself  from  his  reproaches  for  her  loose 
conduct,  by  saying,  that  he  blamed  the  little  pigeons  and  pardoned  the 
offending  ravens.  She  explained  her  allusion,  by  accusing  the  queen,  and 
Mark  as  the  favored  person.  I  have  detailed  bis  account  of  the  sub' 
seouent  incidents  in  my  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

"  In  beginning  his  letter  of  3d  May,  to  the  king,  he  mentions  this.  « At 
jour  grace^s  commandment,  by  Mr.  Secretary,  in  his  letters,  written  in 
your  grace's  name,  I  came  to  Lambeth  yesterday,  and  do  there  remain 
to  know  your  grace's  further  pleasure.  And  forasmuch  as  without  yotir 
grace's  commandment,  I  dare  notfContrarytothe  contents  of  the  said  Utters, 
presume  to  come  unto  your  grace's  presence.'   Burnet,  l.  p.  aoo.     This 
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speak  to  his  sovereign,  he  yet  wrote  to  him  on  the  chap. 
day  after  the  queen  was  lodged  in  the  Tower.  Hia  w-i;J_-i 
letter,  altho  defensible  on  several  of  the  objections  ^SSfi- 
which  have  been  made  to  it,  yet  is  obnoxious  to 
some  criticism.  He  could  not  rationally  suppose  that 
Henry  would  have  committed  himself  to  such  a 
country  as  England,  before  whose  popular  irritations 
he  already  bent  in  submission  and  alarm,  so  irre- 
trievably, as  to  arrest  his  queen,  without  some  evi- 
dence that  was  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  legal 
tribunals:  yet  neither  could  the  archbishop  forget 
his  own  obligations  to  her,  nor  his  previous  estimation 
of  her  general  merit.  These  sentiments  he  fairly  ex-* 
pissed'*;  and  on  the  latter  founded  an  honorable 
hope,  that  her  innocence  would  be  disclosed,  which 
he  with  much  delicacy,  and  therefore  with  much 
force,  suggested  to  the  king'^  But  on  the  second 
day  after  a  charge  so  disastrous  and  unlooked  for,  as 
he  was  not  called  upon  to  write,  he  had  only  to 

sending  for  Cranmer  on  ad  May,  with  a  specification  not  to  come  to  the 
king,  but  to  remain  ready  at  Lambeth,  for  something  that  was  to  be  fur- 
ther ordered,  is  liable  to  the  construction  that  it  was  done  that  he  might 
be  at  band  to  perform  something  that  was  in  his  office  to  do ;  which,  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  he  was  actually  soon  afterwards  required  to 
eflfect,  was  a  divorce.  But  if  this  be  a  just  inference,  and  it  corresponib 
with  the  circumstances  in  p.  443,  then  Henry's  abrupt  departure  from 
Greenwich,  on  the  preceding  day,  was  but  a '  jeu  du  th^^tre,  acted  upon 
a  previous  settled  plan  of  arresting,  trying  and  divorcing^  or  destroying 
the  unwary  queen. 

^  *  I  am  in  such  a  perplexity,  chat  my  mind  is  clean  amazed.  For  t 
hertr  had  better  opinion  m  woman  than  I  had  in  her,  which  maketh  me 
to  think  that  she  should  not  be  culpable.  Now  I  think,  that  your  grace 
knoweth,  that  next  unto  your  grace,  I  was  roost  bound  unto  her  of  all  crea- 
tures living.'  Lett.  Bum.  Hist.  1.  p.  200. 

"  *  Wherefore,  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  grace,  to  suffer  me  in  that^ 
which  both  God's  law,  nature,  and  also  his  kindness,  bindeth  me  unto ; 
ibat  is,  that  I  may,  with  your  grace's  favor,  wish  and  prey  for  her,  that 
ahe  may  declare  herself  inculpable  and  innocent.'  Burn.  Hist.  1.  p.  aoo. 
'This  was  a  mild  intimation  to  Henry,  that  he  ought  ta  have  the  same 
ivish  and  hope. 
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BOOK  remain  in  silent  desire,  that  the  dreadful  accusation 
< — V — '  might  be  tmibanded  or  exaggerated,  and  needed  not 
iftd^*  to  have  penned  a  line  that  could  operate  to  her  pre- 
judice; and  yet  the  strong  reasons  which  he  inserted 
for  the  unpitying  punishment  that  she  ought,  if  proved 
guilty,  to  receive '^  must,  as  coming  from  the  king's 
great  spiritual  adviser,  have  tended  to  justify  in  hu 
mind  the  fatal  severity  which  he  exerted  aganist  her. 
No  enemy  could  have  put  a  point  so  dangerous  at 
Aat  moment,  with  an  emphasis  more  likely  to  bo 
injurious.  It  took  off  from  Henry's  conscienee  fhd 
eounteracticm  which  might  have  suspended  his  hand, 
when  he  signed  her  deadly  warrant.  Before  he  dis^ 
patched  his  letter,  the  prelate  was  visited  by  the  loid 
chancellor,  the  earls  of  Oxford  and  Susseitt  and  by 
the  lord  chamberlain,  who  stated  the  &cts  which 
could  be  proved  against  her ;  and  he  expressed  in 
a  postscript^  his  regret  at  their  account  *^. 

Whether  she  was  innocent  or  guilty,  the  poor  de* 
serted  lady  '^  does  not  appear  to  have  had  one  friend 


'*  His  words  are,  *  If  she  be  found  culpable,  considering  jour  grace's 
goodness  towards  her,  and  from  what  condition  your  grace,  of  your  onlj 
meer  goodness,  took  her  and  set  the  crown  upon  her  head,  I  repute  him 
not  your  grace's  faithful  servant  and  subject,  nor  true  unto  the  realOf 
that  would  not  desire  the  offence,  wUfunU  mercy ^  to  be  punished,  to  the 
example  of  all  others/  ib.  201 .  A  Wolsey,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Radaroan- 
thus,  might  have  said  this ;  but  did  it  become  the  heart  of  him  wboiA 
she  bad  so  much  obliged,  to  volunteer  such  an  instigation  ? 

'^  His  postcript  was,  <  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  such  faults  can  be 
proved  by  the  queen,  as  I  heard  of  their  relation,'  Bum.  Hist.  p.  aoi. 

"  So  much  had  she  mistaken  her  friends,  that  she  told  Kingston,  '  t 
would  I  had  my  bishops,  for  they  would  all  go  to  the  king  for  me/ 
Singer's  Cav.  p.  334.  Ellis,  v.  a.    Even  her  chaplain,  Shaxton,  then  » 
bishop,  was  so  tar  from  befriending  her,  that  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Qwa»r 
well,  on  a3d  May,  four  days  afler  her  executiot),  now  much  mot^ 
fated  by  fire,  these  iitiperfect  passages  against  her  are  still  legible.   * 
sore  slandered  the  same — hatn  exceedingly  deceived  me-^-tbat  vice 
she  was  found  —  Lord  have  mercy  on  her  soul/  MS.  Otho,  c  I 
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CD  the  alarming  emergency,  to  liave  suggested  to  her    ^^^^^^ 
husband  any  consideration  that  could  produce  com-     ^^}^ 
passion,  lenity,  reasonable  doubt,  calm  investigation,      f  ^* 
fidr  criticism,  a  delay  sufficient  to  ensure  dispassioned 
justice,  and  that  mercy  which  even  if  a  criminal,  yet 
sach  a  criminal  from  such  a  final   awarder,   had 
a  claim  to  receive,  as  well  as  nature's  impulse  to  so- 
licit, and  nature's  hope  to  expect     The  current  of 
belief  ran  immediately  against  her.  The  fear  lest  the 
beginning  reformations  should  be  injured  by  her  accu- 
sation, hurried  over  her  friends  to  abandon  her. 

One  of  her  first  steps  after  her  imprisonment,  was 
to  send  from  the  Tower,  four  days  after  she  had 
entered  it,  that  letter  to  the  king  which  has  been  too 
hastily  thought  to  be  above  her  abilities.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  genuine'^,  but  an  artificial 
production  of  her  mind ;  tho  from  its  unconciliating 
and  reproaching  tone,  it  was  not  a  judicious  one. 
It  asserts  her  innocence,  but  yet  not  with  that  warmth 
and  simplicity  of  natural  emotion,  which  from  a 
female  of  her  rank  and  sensibility,  unjustly  calum- 
niated and  convicted,  might  have  been  looked  for. 
It  has  the  inconsistency   of  iritating,   while   she 

!>.  360.    Was  this  a  justifiable  convictipn  of  her  guilt  ?  or  was  it  merely 
M  the  poetess  translates — 

When  smiling  fortune  spreads  her  golden  ray, 

All  crowd  around  to  flatter  aad  obey ; 

But  when  she  thunders  from  an  angry  sky, 

Our  friends,  our  flatterers  and  lovers  fly. 

Rambler, 
^  A  copy  of  this  letter,  dated  6th  May,  having  been  preserved  among 
lord  CromwelFs  papers,  with  Kingston's  letters,  is  good  evidence  of  its 
nouibeness.  This  is  in  MS.  Otho.  c.  10.  p.  aaS.  It  has  been  printed 
by  Herbert,  p.  38a,  and  by  Burnet,  App.  v.  i.p.  154.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Ellis,  that  Anne  was  too  closely  guarded  to  allow  of  any  one  con- 
certing such  a  letter  with  her.  Orig.  Lett.  2.  p.  53.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  it  superior  to  her  other  letters  and  authentic 
speeches. 
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dreaded  and  meant  to  supplicate ;  but  it  is  more  like 
the  subdued  and  angry  phrase  of  a  conscious  and 
15^.  guarded  pleader,  than  the  pathetic  language  of  a 
wounded  upright  heart*'.  Nor  can  it  deserve  the 
praise  it  has  received  of  being  an  affectionate  appeal. 
The  hint  that  she  should  have  been  satisfied  if  he 
had  not  addressed  her  '^,  gave  strength  to  one  of 
the  charges  made  against  her  at  her  trial  ^,  and 
fastened  on  her  memory  by  her  greatest  adversary 
afterwards*'.  It  could  only  excite  in  Henry  a  vex- 
atious mortification.  As  little  could  it  please  him 
to  be  told  that  she  expected  his  inconstancy  ** ;  re- 
peating thus  one  of  the  faults  for  which  she  blamed 

herself  in  her  address  to  the  peers*    After  one  truly 

■I      ■  ■  ■  ■  ■      ■       .  ■  ■         III  ^-^— — — ♦ 

"  Its  first  paragraphs  are,  *  Sir !  your  grace's  displeasure,  and  mj 
imprisonment,  are  things  so  strange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write  or  what  to 
excuse,  1  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  send  unto  me,  wiUiif 
me  to  confess  a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favour,  by  such  a  one  whomyoa 
know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy.  I  no  sooner  receiYed  das 
message  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning;  and  ify  as  yoa 
say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure  my  safety,  I  shall,  with  aO 
willingness  and  duty,  perform  your  command. 

<  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine,  that  your  poor  wife  will  ever  be 
brought  to  acknowlege  a  fault,  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof 
preened.'    Burnet,  p.  154. 

"  <  And  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty, 
and  in  all  true  affection,  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn,  witb 
which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myself,  if  God 
and  your  grace*s  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased.*  Burn.  p.  154. 

^  It  was  alleged,  tliat  she  had  said  to  her  paramours,  that  the  kia^ 
never  had  her  heart.    Bum.  v.  1.  p.  202. 

*•  Pole,  in  his  letter  of  15th  July  1536,  to  Henry,  mentions  of  this 
lady,  '  which  at  her  deatli  declared  she  never  bore  love  nor  affection  to 
you.'  MSS.  Cleop.  £.  6.  p.  828.  As  he  was  not  in  England  at  the 
time,  he  can  have  only  repeated  the  information  of  others. 

*•  ^  Neither  did  I  at  any  time  so  far  forcet  myself  in  my  exaltation,  or 
received  queenship,  but  that  I  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  I 
now  find ;  for  the  ground  of  my  preferment  beingpn  no  surer  foundation 
than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration,  iTcnew,  was  fit  and  suffi* 
cient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  subject.'  Bum.  154.  Was  tliis 
just  language  to  a  king,  who  had  persevered  in  waiting  above  five  yearSf 
amid  every  worldly  opposition,  and  against  every  worldly  interest,  on 
purpose  to  marry  her. ^ 
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impressive  paragraph  ^^  she  adds  a  demand  for  a     chap. 
public  and  impartial  trial,  with  an  animation  that  ^  ^^  ' 
became  her  situation  ^ ;  but  she  inserts  a  provoking      i53^» 
insinuation,  that  she  was  the  victim  of  his  attach- 
ment to  another  ^^;  of  which  she  reminds  him  that 
she  had  already  upbraided  him*\     The  following 
imputation  that  he  would  destroy  her  to  possess  a 
new  favorite*^;  and  the  epithets,  "  unprincely  and 
cruel,"  which  she  attaches  to  him  *',  were  so  impru-. 
dent,  that  they  seem  more  like  the  language  of  self* 
convicted  despair,  than  of  endangered  innocence;^ 
But  to  solicit,  in  behalf  of  those  who  were  arraigned 

*  *  You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  queen  and  com- 
panioo,  far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire.  If  then  vou  found  me  worthy  of 
such  honor,  good  your  grace  1  let  not  any  light  mncy,  or  bad  coundl  of 
mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favor  from  me ;  neither  let  that 
stain  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards  your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot 
on  your  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant  princess  your  daughter/    Bum. 

p.  154. 

**  *  Try  me,  |Ood  king !  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial :  and  let  not 
my  swoni  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges.  Yea,  let  me  receive 
an  open  trial ;  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame  ;  then  shall  you  see 
either  mine  innocence  cleared,  your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied, 
the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stopped,  or  my  guUt  openly  de^ 
clonal  ib.  I  do  not  like  this  alternative,  as  an  innocent  person  would 
not  suppose  such  a  possibility. 

*  '  So  that  whatsoever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace 
may  be  freed  from  an  open  censure ;  and  mine  offence  being  so  lawfully 
proved,  your  erace  is  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to 
execute  worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow 
your  affection,  already  tettled,  on  that  party,  for  whote  take,  I  am  now  as 
1  am.'    Bum.  p.  154. 

*  *  Whose  name  I  could,  some  good  while  since,  have  pointed  unto  ; 
ymr  grace  being  not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein.'  ib. 

^  *  But  if  you  have  already  determined  on  me ;  and  that,  not  only  my 
death,  but  an  infamous  slander  must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  de- 
sired happiness,  then,  I  desire  of  God  that  he  will  pardon  your  great  sin 
therein,  and  likewise  my  enemies,  the  instruments  thereof.'  ib. 

*  '  And  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict  accountfor  your  unprincely 
and  cruel  usage  of  me  at  his  general  judgment-seat,  where  both  you  and 
myself  must  shortly  appear;  and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt  not,  what« 
soever  the  world  may  think  of  me,  mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  known^ 
and  sufficiently  cleared.'  ib.  155. 
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as  her  dishonoring  farorites  ^',  the  person  whom  they 
were  accused  of  most  injuring,  could  only  add  irri- 
tation to  suspicion,  and  give  to  resenting  jealousy 
new  fuel  and  some  foundation.  It  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  benefit  them;  and  the  Mng  could  hardly 
£ftil  to  remark^  that  this  part  of  her  letter  is  the  most 
earnest  paragraph  that  it  contains  '^. 

On  considering  these  tei^dencies  of  her  letter,  it 
is  not  probable  that  it  did  her  any  service,  in  the 
affironted  and  indignant  state  of  mind  in  which 
Henry  must  have  felt  himself,  at  being  forced  to  dis- 
play to  the  world,  that  his  wife  was  supposed  to 
have  placed  him  in  that  situation  which  society 
satirizes  even  more  than  it  pities ;  and  which  most 
husbftnds  who  have  the  power,  in  every  pountry-rr 
even  in  rude  Africa,  as  in  ancient  Saxony, — seek  to 
avenge  by  the  blood  of  the  offenders.  There  is  no 
evidence  how  he  received  her  appeals  to  his  various 
recollections  and  sensibilities ;  but  one  of  his  first 
measures  was  to  have  an  inquiry  inade  of  her  earnest 
admirer  Percy,  then  become  earl  of  Northumberland, 
whether  any  contract  of  marriage  with  him  had 
preceded  her  nuptials  with  himself.  This  applica- 
tion has  been  usually  represented  as  an  aggravation 
of  Henry's  severity;  but  the  fair  supposition  is,  that 

•  *  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only  hear  the 
burthen  of  your  grace's  displeasure;  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  inno- 
cent souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen,  who,  as  I  understand,  are  likewise 
ki  strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake/  Bum.  p.  155. 

^  *  If  ever  I  have  found  fevor  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Anne 
Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request.' 
ib.  She  adds  this  closing  paragraph :  ^  And  I  will  so  leave  to  trouble 
your  grace  any  further;  with  mme  earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity  to  have 
your  grace  in  hi«  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions^ 
Froni  mv  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  this  6th  of  May.  Your  mos^ 
loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife,  Anne  Boleyn.'  Bum.  Apu.  155.  This  iojo^ 
<Ucioui  letter,  like  Craniner's,  probably  did  much  mischief. 
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• 

the  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  intended  mercy    chap. 

to  the  queen«     A  pre-contract,  not  annulled  by  ma*  « 1,^-^ 

taal  consent,  made  any  other  marriage  invalid ;  and  &53fr 
if  the  truth  had  allowed  the  earl  to  have  admitted 
one,  as  that  fact  would  have  authorized  an  imme* 
diate  cassation  of  her  royal  matrimony,  without  any 
legal  trial,  conviction,  or  her  death,  neither  of  these 
might  have  ensued.  She  would  have  sunk  imme- 
diately into  her  original  privacy,  as  one  who  had 
never  been  married,  and  the  king  would  have  been 
free  to  choose  a^  new  wife  as  he  pleased.  Percy 
was  examined  on  this  subject  by  the  cabinet  council ; 
but  his  solemn  denial  on  his  oath,  still  more  solemnly 
repeated,  precluding  this  mode  of  invalidating  her 
nuptials^',  the  fatal  course  of  a  trial  which  had  been 
prepared  for,  was  resolutely  pursued  to  all  its  conse- 
quential severity. 

That  the  May-day  perturbation  was  mere  public 
scenery,  and  that  her  arrest  had  been  determined 
upon  at  least  a  week  before,  is  proved  by  a  special 
conmiission  having  been  made  out  and  signed  on 
the  25th  April,  to  various  noblemen  and  judges,  to 
begin  the  investigation  of  the  aflfair'*.  This  authority 

''  Being  required  afterwards  to  confirm  his  denial  by  a  written  docu- 
ment, he  wrote  that  certificate  to  the  secretary  of  state  which  has  been 
Srinted  from  Otho,  c.  l6,  by  Burnet,  y.  6.  p.  1529  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
Bted  from  Newin^n  Green,  13th  May.  He  states  in  it,  that  he  had 
been  before  examined,  upon  his  oath,  about  the  contract,  before  the 
archbishops  Canterbury  and  York,  and  had  afterwards  taken  the  sacra- 
mant  upon  it  before  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  other  the  king's  counsel 
f  leanied  io  the  spiritual  law.'  ib.  So  that  the  cabinet  took  much  trouble 
OB  this  point  before  the  hope  of  using  it  was  given  up. 

*  After  many  searches  tor  some  legal  document  about  this  trial,  I 
found  an  extract  of  this  commission  among  the  Birch  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  No.  4293.  It  is  tested  at  Westminster,  35th  April  in  the  aStU 
jetLT  of  the  reign,  which,  as  this  betan  aad  April  1509,  will  be  1536.  It 
IS  addressed  to  the  chancellor  AudeJey,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
Iht  eaiit  of  Oxford,  Wettmoielaiid,  Wikihire  and  SuMieXy  vnd  Ipfd 
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was  puf  in  execution  on  the  i  oth  May.  Upon  that 
day  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster  was  assembled 
xSd^  before  seven  of  these  appointed  judges".  It  con-* 
sisted  of  sixteen  esquires  and  gentlemen  ^^  who,  on 
1  oth  May,  declared  upon  their  oaths  their  verdict  as 
to  the  offences  of  which  they  considered  Anne  to 
have  been  guilty'*. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  were  as  rapid  as 
they  were  terrible.  On  the  i2th  May,  Norris, 
Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeeton  were  tried  in  West* 
minster  Hall.   Smeeton  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge ; 

Sands;  to  Cromwell^  the  king's  chief  secretary,  and  to  ten  kni^tt,  of 
whom  seven  at  least  were  judges.  One  of  these  was  sir  John  Spelmao. 
llS.jp.  1. 

^  xhe  same  MS.  discovers  to  me  a  copv  of  the  chief  part  of  an  inquH 
sition  taken  before  seven  of  the  judges,  on  Wednesday  10  May,  28di  year, 
or  1536,  on  the  oaths  of  seven  esquires,  and  nine  gontlemeta,  who  ara 
called  jurors.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  grand  Jury  of  West- 
minster, and  that  this  inquisition  represents  the  facts  they  round,  and  on 
which  she  was  afterwards  tried.  Bibl.  Birch.  No.  4293.  p.  1.  llie  oom- 
missioned Judges  were, 

Sir  John  Baldwin.  Sir  Walter  Lake. 

Sir  Richard  Lysle.  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert. 

•   Sir  John  Porte.  Sir  William  Shelly. 

Sir  John  Spelman.  MS.  ib. 

^  The  names  of  these  jurors  were: 

Esquires :  Gentlemen : 

Giles  Heron.  W"  Goddnrd. 

Roger  Moore.  John  Willford. 

Richard  Anselm.  W">  Berd. 

Thomas  Byllyngton.  Henry  Hubbethorn. 

Gregoiy  Lovell.  W™  Hunyng. 

John  Wezley.  Robert  Walys. 

William  Blackwall.  John  England. 

Henry  Lodesman. 
John  Avery. 
^  These  were,  that  she  had  affected  several  of  the  king's  daily  ser^ 
vants,  and  by, base  colloquies,  kisses,  touches,  gifts  and  other  incitatioos, 
procured  their  intimacy.  The  dates  they  found,  have  the  suspidoitf 
appearance  of  being  placed  far  back,  and  at  distance  from  each  other; 
whereas  actual  pro^igacy  is  more  likely  to  have  been  recent  and  fre* 
quent.  Thus,  as  toNorris;  on  6th  October  1533,  the  *  dulcibus  verbis, 
osculis,  tactibus,'  are  stated,  and  on  the  13th  the  offence.  As  to  Brere- 
ton,  the  allurements  are  dated  5th  December  1533,  and  the  crime  the 
8tli,  at  Hampton  Court.    As  to  sir  Francis  Weston,  the  incitatioo  bfHil 
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die  others  resisted,  but  were  convicted ''.     Three    chap. 
days  afterwards,  the  house  of  lords  assembled  in  a  Jif^L. 
building  made  hastily  in  the   king's   hall,  in  the      153^- 
Tower,  for  the  trial  of  the  queen.     Her  maternal 
^kinsman,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  presided  under  the 
cloth  of  state,  with  the  lord  chancellor  on  his  right 
hand,  the  duke  of  Suffolk  on  his  left,  and  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  seated  as  earl  marshal,  in  front  before  hi$ 
parent.      There  were  twenty-six  other  peers,  and 
among  them  her  respected  father.     The  queen  Sat 
in  a  chair  that  had  been  made  for  her.     The  accusers 
gave  in  their  evidence,  and  the  witnesses  were  pro* 
duced  '^. 

Anne  was  without  counsel,  attended  only  by  her 
ladies.  She  assumed  a  cheerful  and  fearless  air,  as 
if  still  the  unquestionable  queen.  She  defended 
herself  by  few  words,  and  more  by  her  modest  coun- 
tenance, than  by  her  observations.  Her  mien  ex^ 
cused  her  more  than  what  she  said  '^ ;  but  what  she 


the  8ch  May  1534>  and  the  fact  on  the  aoth.  As  to  Mark  Smeeton,  one 
of  the  grooms  of  the  chamber,  the  invitation  is  on  the  2d  April  1535, 
and  the  transgression  the  26th.  And  as  to  her  brother,  the  dates  ar« 
ad  aod  5th  November  1536.  MS.  ib.  That  her  offences  should  be  with 
/bar  of  her  daily  attendants,  and  yet  be  only  specified  to  have  occurred 
twice  in  1533,  <»>^  ^^  1534)  &n<^  <)nce  in  1535,  four  times  only  in  three 
years,  and  therefore  no  repetition  with  Norris  and  Brereton,  in  the  last 
three  years,  nor  with  Weston  for  two  years,  nor  with  Smeeton  in  the 
preceCUne  twelve  months,  and  none  at  all  in  the  last  five  months  of  her 
reign : — these  circumstances  do  not  resemble  those  of  a  true  case,  not 
suit  the  natural  conduct  of  a  shameless  woman.  I  have  more  doubt  of 
her  criminality  since  I  met  with  this  specifying  record,  than  I  had  before* 
The  regular  distinctions  between  the  days  of  allurement  and  the  days  of 
effence  are  very  like  the  made  up  facts  of  a  fabricated  accusation. 

"^  As  some  of  the  alleged  facts  were  stated  to  have  occurred  in  Kent, 
and  others  in  Middlesex,  there  were  separate  indictments  found  by  thd 
grand  iury  of  each  county.  Burnet,  1.  p.  201*  The  records  of  all  these 
trials  have  been  destroyed. 

"  These  facts  are  in  Stow,  and  in  the  Harl.  MS.  No.  21^,  which 
contains  extracts  from  several  of  the  state  trials. 

^  These  circumstances  are  preserved  by  Meteren,  in  his  Ilistoire  den 
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spoke  was  nrach  to  the  imrpose,  and  yeiy  interest- 
ing ^.  They  who  saw  and  heard  her,  judged  her 
innocent^ ;  but  tins  description  only  states  the  im* 
pression  of  her  voice  and  person ;  not  the  weight 
and  applicability  of  the  evidence  given.  The  lord 
mayor  afterwards  remarked  to  some  of  her  friends, 
tiiat  he  could  not  observe  any  thing  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  her,  but  that  they  were  resolved  to  sedk 
occasion  to  get  rid  of  her.  She  was  ordered  to  liqf 
«side  her  crown  and  other  dignities,  which  she  wil* 
lingly  did,  declaring  that  she  had  never  miscoiH 
ducted  herself  to  the  king  *'. 

On  evidence,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain,  she 
was  pronounced  guilty  by  the  peers,  whose  decision 
is  not  required  to  be  unanimous,  like  the  verdict  ^ 
a  jury.  A  majority  is  sufficient  either  to  condemn 
or  to  acquit,  and  therefore  we  cannot  infer  the  opi* 
nion  of  her  father  to  have  been  against  her,  as  we 
know  not  how  he  voted.  On  hearing  their  sentoice, 
she  raised  her  hands  on  high,  and  exclaimed,  "  O 
Father,  and  Creator  !  O  thou  who  art  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  life !  thou  knowest  that  I  have  not  de- 
served this  death  ^^Z'  It  is  difficult  to  connect  with 
Anne  Boleyn's  character  such  a  mockery  of  what  she 


Pays  Bas,  p.  31,  from  the  book  of  Crispin,  lord  of  Mtherrey  who  was  b 
'England  in  1536,  and  saw  what  be  described.  Burnet  having  nodeed 
this  authority  in  the  supplement  to  his  history,  I  have  consulted  Meis- 
ren's  work  (£d.Hai^e,  1618,)  as  the  earliest  account  now  rematniiigsr 
the  trial. 

"B.  Godwin,  138.  Wyatt  mentions  the  out-door  rumor  to  havs 
been,  that  she  had  cleared  herself  with  a  most  wise  and  noble  speedu' 
p.  314.  The  account  in  the  Hari.  MS.  is.  That  *  having  an  excelleot 
nuick  wit,  and  being  a  ready  speaker^  she  did  so  answer  all  objectioas^' 
that  her  acquittal  was  expected. 

^  Meteren,  p.2l, 

«  Met.  ib.  «<  Met.  tb. 
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fnbst  venerated,  as  to  reconcile  this  iejaculatioti  with    chap. 
her  consciousness  of  gtnlt     She  then  turned  to  her  .  ^^^^' 
judges,  and  made  a  serious  protestation  of  her  inno-      ^^^ 
icence  ♦*. 

On  the  1 7th  May,  the  others  who  had  been  con- 
victed, were  taken  to  execution  ^.     The  queen  hear- 

^  Both  these  speeches  rest  upon  the  authoritv  of  the  lord  of  Miherve, 
Wid  as  we  bare  onl?  Meteren's  prose  version  of  his  Terse,  there  may  bis 
•omewhat  of  a  poet  s  usual  heightening,  or  at  least  inevitable  amplinca- 
ticiDy  in  order  to  make  metre  and  rhyme.  But  as  he  professes  to  cive 
whi^  he  saw  and  heard,  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  queen,  omit  her 
address.  '  Gentlemen  1  I  will  not  say  that  your  sentence  is  unjust,  nor 
pMsome  that  my  opinion  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  judgment  of  yoo 
ail ;  for  I  think  vou  have  sufficient  reasons^  argumenti^  and  occatiom  of 
smpkion  and  jealoutyy  on  which  you  have  condemned  me.  But  there 
Iniist  be  some  others  than  those  which  von  have  here  produced  in  iadg- 
meot ;  for  I  am  entirely  innocent  of  these  accusations,  and  I  shall  not 
ask  pardon  of  heaven  for  them,  as  I  have  always  been  a  faithful  and  loyal 
wtfo  to  the  king,  my  lord.  But  perhaps  I  have  not  always  shown  to  iMm 
such  a  perfect  humiiity  and  reverence  as  his  graciousness  and  courtesy 
deserved,  and  which  his  good  temper,  and  the  honor  which  he  has  done 
mbj  reqmred.  I  confess  that  I  have  oheu  had  suspicious  fancies  against 
liim,  in  whidi  I  freely  own  I  have  been  deficient  in  strength  and  wisdom ; 
bac  fiea?en  is  witness,  that  1  have  not  otherwise  trespassed  against  him, 
and  at  the  moment  of  death  shall  confess  nothing  else.  Think  not  that 
i  say  this  to  prolong  my  life,  for  I  have  learnt  from  God  to  die,  who 
cao  also  again  recal  me,  and  by  his  grace  fortify  my  spirit.  Yet  do  not 
think  that  1  am  in  such  nn  extacy  of  mind  as  not  to  take  my  chastity  to 
lieart.  I  should  but  little  regard  it  at  this  extremity,  if  I  had  not  all 
iDy  life  kept  it  as  much  as  any  queen  in  the  world  has  ever  done.  But  I 
mean  these,  my  last  words,  to  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  defend  my 
iMNior.'  Met.  ai.  There  is  a  combination  of  feeling,  natural  eloquence 
and  good  sense,  in  this  speech,  which  need  no  panegyric,  and  must,  from 
bar  beautiful  person,  have  made  a  deep  impression  against  all  evidence 
that  was  merely  circumstantial.  The  old  poem  published  by  Crapelet, 
gives  the  queen^s  speech  so  exactly  like  this,  as  to  show  that  it  is  the 
aanle,  which  Meteren  has  referred  to.  Camden  mentions,  that  the  spec- 
tators of  the  trial  deemed  her  innocent^  and  merely  circumvented.  Annal. 
Introd. 

^  Her  brother  '  exhorted  his  companions  to  die  coarageously.  He 
said  to  the  assistants,  that  he  came  to  die,  as  the  king  had  ordered ;  and 
in  leaving  them,  would  exhort  every  one  not  to  trust  to  courts,  states  or 
kii^,  but  to  rely  on  heaven  alone.  For  his  sius,  he  had  deserved  heavy 
panishment  from  that,  but  none  from  the  king,  whom  he  had  never  of- 
fended, and  for  whom  he  now  prayed  a  lone  and  happv  life.  Marie 
alone  said,  that  he  had  well  deserved  death  :  but  this  might  mean,  that 
he  had  calumniated  others.*    Meteren,  p.  ai . 
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ing  the  next  day  what  Smeeton  had  said  on  the 

scaffold^  exclaimed  indignantly,  ^^  Has  he  not  then 
4536.     <:leared  me  from  the  public  shame  which  he  has  done 

me  ?  Alas !  I  fear  his  soul  will  suffer  from  his  false 
accusation.  My  brother  and  the  rest  are  now,  I 
doubt  not,  before  the  face  of  the  greater  king,  and 
I  shall  follow  to  morrow*'." 

It  would  be  easy  to  compose  as  many  volumes  in 
argumentative  defence  of  Anne    Boleyn,  as   have 
emerged  from  the  press  for  the  resembling  queen  of 
Scotland :  and  with  the  same  redundance  of  phrase 
and  logic,  more  satisfying  to  the  writer  than  educ^ 
tive  of  the  truth,  and  more  illustrative  of  the  polem- 
ical fertility  or  nationality  of  the  advocate,  than  of 
the  innocence   or  merit  of  the  character  he  patro- 
nizes.    Facts  only  can  show  realities,  or  dispel  un- 
certainties ;  and  where  they  are  deficient,  the  ambi- 
guity is  irremovable.      We  may  amuse  ourselves 
with  manoeuvring  words  into  new  evolutions  of  attack 
or  resistance;  but  the  mind  that  seeks  for  truth, 
and  never  values  its  blazoned  counterfeits,  becomes 
wearied  by  the  unconvincing  debater,  and  prefers  to 
leave  the  question  as  history  has  left  it,  in  an  obscu- 
rity, which  is  sometimes  the  most  favorable  legacy 
that  time  can  bequeath  to  many  actions  of  the  illuS'* 
trious  dead.     Instead,  therefore,  of  a  rhetorical  vin* 
dicationof  Anne  Boleyn,  we  will  calmly  collect  such 
other  authentic  circumstances  as  bear  upon  the  accu- 
sation against  her,  which  can  now  be  explored,  and 
leave  their  effect  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

She  was  accused  of  unchastity  with  her  brother 


^  Meteren.  p.  a  I. 
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and  the  four  other  persons  ^.    We  may  without  un-   chap. 

due  partiality  leave  the  incestuous  imputation  to  such  « 

calumniators  as  Sanders  and  cardinal  Allen,  to  be- 
lieve and  to  enjoy.  The  greater  and  the  more  im- 
probable the  crime,  the  greater  evidence  common 
reason  for  common  safety  requires.  But  as  no  direct 
testimony  of  the  commission  of  such  an  offence  was 
in  the  present  case  adduced,  we  must  in  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  sufferers,  discredit  this  allegation; 
anless  we  chuse  to  class  ourselves  amongst  those 
common  receivers  and  retailers  of  social  scandal,  to 
whom  all  ages  have  attached  an  unsparing  and  a  wise 
contempt '^^ 

On  the  charge  of  dishonorable  intimacy  with  Mark 
Smeeton,  who,  like  David  Rizzio  with  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  had  been  admitted  as  a  musician  to  her 
society ;  there  is  the  accusing  testimony  of  his  con- 
fession on  his  arraignment^'.  In  her  conversation 
With  sir  William  Kingston,  in  the  Tower,  she  asserted 
that  he  was  never  in  her  chamber,  but  at  Winchester, 
where  she  had  sent  for  him  to  play  on  the  virginal ; 
and  that  she  had  never  spoken  with  him  since,  till 
the  Saturday  before  her  arrest,  when  she  found  him 
standing  in  the  window  of  her  presence  chamber^. 
Her  further  account  admitted  that  he  ventured  to 


^  Meterea'B  quotadon  of  Crispin's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  charge, 
is  the  tame  as  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  10.  p.  436. 

^  The  only  circumstance  spoken  to  was,  that  he  was  once  seen  lean* 
in^  on  her  bed.  Burnet,  1.  p.  197.  But  Wyatt  justly  observes,  that 
tills  *  mere  private  conference  with  lier,  might  be  for  the  breaking  off  the 
kinc's  new  love.'    Mem.  p.  3 1 1. 

^  Burnet,  p.  203.  Baynton,  in  his  letters  to  the  treasurer,  says,  '  no 
man  will  confess  any  thing  against  her,  but  aloneiy  Mark,  of  any  actual 
thing.'    MS.  Otho,  c.  10.  printed  by  Singer  to  his  Cavendish,  2.  p.  225. 

*  Kingston's  letter  to  Cromwell,  from  MS.  Otho,  c.  JO.  printed  by 
Singer*  p.  32,  and  by  Ellis  in  his  Orig.  Letter,  v.  X 
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®^^^    make  that  intimation  of  passion*^,  which  it  is  diffi- 
'  cult  to  conceive  that  one  so  inferior  could  presume 
to  utter  to  a  queen,  and  to  the  wife  of  a  man  so  for- 
midable as  Henry  had  now  began  to  be,  without 
some  intelligible  encouragement 

The  offence  with  Norris  he  resolutely  denied.  It 
was  suggested  to  him,  that  the  king  highly  valued 
him,  and  would  pardon  him,  if  he  acknowleged  the 
criminality.  He  asserted  her  innocence,  and  was 
ordered  for  execution  *\  It  was  6rst  reported  to  her 
that  he  had  confessed  against  her.  Her  exclamattoo 
on  this  account,  rather  implying  a  more  than  usual 
concern,  was,  ^^  O  Norris !  hast  thou  accused  me  I 
thou  art  in  the  Tower  with  me,  and  thou  and  I  shall 
die  together'* !  "*  But  she  described  a  conversation 
with  him,  that  from  a  queen,  with  her  husband  alive, 
implies  an  indiscretion  of  which  she  herself  could  as 
litde  calculate  the  consequences,  as  be  always  certain 
to  command  them'^     That  Norris  was  nourishing 


'^  Kingston  reports,  that  the  queen  stated,  '  I  asked  why  he  was  so 
sad  ? '  and  he  answered  and  said,  *  It  was  no  matter/  AqU  then  she 
(Anne  Boleyn)  said,  *  You  may  not  look  to  have  me  speak  to  you  as  I 
should  do  to  a  nobleman,  because  you  be  an  inferior  person/  ■  No,  ao^ 
madam  I  a  took  sufficed  me/  ili.  When  she  was  first  taken  to  the  Tower, 
her  observation  was,  *  Mark !  thou  art  here  too !  *  ib.  Singer,  p.  318. 
Ellis,  V.  a. 

**  Bishop  Godwin's  account  is,  that  Norris,  when  solicited  to  confess, 
declared,  tnat  in  his  conscience,  he  thought  her  guiltless  of  the  objected 
crime,  but  whether  she  were  or  no,  he  could  not  accuse  her  of  any  tbinf; 
and  that  he  had  rather  undergo  a  thousand  deaths  than  betray  the  hwa- 
cent.  Upon  relation  whereof,  the  king  cried  out,  •  Hang  him  up  theo! 
Hang  him  up  thenl'  Annals,  p.  139.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  approbatioD of 
his  conduct,  made  his  son  a  baron,  whose  four  sons,  adds  Godwin, 
were  the  sreat  captains  in  our  days  so  fiimous  throughout  Christendon 
for  their  brave  exploits  in  England,  France,  Ireland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands,  ib.  140. 

**  Kingston's  lett.  Sine.  p.  aiR.    Ellis. 

••  Kingston's  detail  of  Anne's  statement  was,  that  it  was  remariked  to 
her,  '  that  Norris  did  say  on  Sunday  last,  unto  the  queen's  ahnooer, 
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an  improper  liking  for  her,  was  even  mentioned  to  c  h  a  p. 
herself  by  one  of  those  accused,  who  could  not  have 
duly  respected  her,  to  have  made  such  a  mischievous 
observation  to  her  own  ear**.  Of  sir  Francis  Weston, 
she  acknowleged  that  he  had  explicitly  declared  his 
love  to  her*' — a  daring  act  of  beginning  treason  in  him 
to  his  queen,  which  it  was  dishonor  in  her  not  to  have 
immediately  punished — especially  from  a  married 
man ;  and  yet  it  was  both  forgiven  and  remembered, 
for  she  suffered  him  to  continue  in  his  courtly  station. 
Nothing  particular  appears  concerning  Brereton. 

A  bad  woman,  lady  Rochfort,  the  wife  of  the  ac- 
cused brother,  had  in  her  suspicious  jealousy  reported 
those  tales  and  surmises  to  the  king,  which  brought 
destruction  upon  her  husband.  Any  assertion  of  a 
woman  who  was  base  enough  to  be  procuring  by  it 
the  ruin  of  the  man  she  was  united  with,  came  so 
contaminated  with  its  own  wickedness,  that  no  sound 
or  honorable  mind  ought  to  have  heard  it  without 


that  he  woald  swear  for  the  queen  that  she  was  a  good  woman.'  Then 
•aid  Mrs.  Cousins  (one  of  those  appointed  to  be  in  the  Tower  with  Anne), 
*  Madam  I  why  should  there  be  any  such  matters  spoken  of?'  *  Marry/ 
said  she  (Anne)  '  I  bad  him  do  to,  for  I  asked  him  why  he  went  not  thro 
with  his  marriage?'  And  he  made  answer,  '  he  would  tarry  a  time/ 
Thea  said  she  (Anne)  '  you  look  for  dead  men*s  shoes ;  for  if  ought  came 
to  the  king  but  goodp  you  would  look  to  have  me,*  He  said,  *  if  he  should 
ba?e  any  such  thouglit,  he  would  his  head  were  off/  And  then  she  said, 
'  tbe  could  undo  him  if  she  would.  And  therewith  they  fell  out.'  Sing. 
919.  £Uis. 

^  She  herself  disclosed  this  in  her  apprehension  of  Weston's  giving 
•videiice  against  her.  *  But,  she  said,  she  more  feared  Weston ;  for,  on 
Whitsun  Mottday  last,  Weston  told  her,  that  Norris  came  more  unto  her 
^lamber  (or  her  than  for  Madge.'  Kingst.  ib.  219.  Sing.  Elllis. 

"  Kingston  writes,  '  Since  the  making  of  this  letter,  the  aueen  spake 
of  Weston,  that  she  had  spoke  to  him  because  he  did  love  her  kinswoman, 
Mrs.  Skelton,  and  that  she  said  he  loved  not  his  wife.  And  he  roadu 
answer  to  her  again,  that  he  loved  one  in  her  house,  better  than  them 
both.  She  asked  him,  *  who  is  that?'  to  which  he  answered,  '  I%ai  it 
yiMr$tlf;^  and  then  she  defied  him.'    Lett.  Sing.  p.  230.  Sing.  £Uif» 
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abhorrence  of  the  utterer,  and  disbelief  of  her  vera-^ 
city.  The  more  impressive  communication  was  that 
of  lady  Wingiield,  in  her  last  sickness  to  a  confiden- 
tial domestic.  She  had  been  in  the  queen's  servicei 
and  was  sworn  to  have  mentioned  that  she  had  dis- 
covered her  frailty'^;  and  some  one  imparted  the 
disclosure  to  Henry  *^. 

Such  an  overwhelming  change  could  hardly  occur 
to  one  whose  bodily  frame,  from  its  very  beauty, 
was  and  must  have  been  delicate,  without  disorder- 
ing effects.  It  brought  hysterical  affections  upon 
her,  which  tho  unthinkingly  characterized  by  some 
as  levity,  can  only  increase  our  sympathy  for  one  so 

'^  Burnet  had  access  to  the  common-place  of  Spelmao,  one  of  the 
judges  at  that  time,  who  had  entered  in  it  these  words ;  '  As  for  the  e?i* 
dencc  of  the  matter,  it  was  discovered  hj  the  lady  Wing6eldy  who  had 
been  a  servant  to  the  queen ;  and  becommg  on  a  sudden  infirm,  some- 
time before  her  death,  did  swear  this  matter  to  one  of  her.' Here,' 

Burnet  says,  the  rest  of  the  page  is  torn  off.  Hist.  1.  p.  1^.  We  have 
therefore  lost,  not  only  the  name  of  the  person  he  designated,  but  also 
whatever  other  notes  of  the  evidence  on  the  trial  he  had  penoed  in  that 

Kage,  in  which,  from  the  be^nning  words,  he  seems  to  nave  meant  to 
nve  inserted  a  summary  of  it. 

^  I  have  searched  whether  any  letters  of  lady  WingBeld  remained, 
but  I  have  not  found  any.     The  following  is  one  to  her  from  the  above 
lady  Rochfort,  which  as  it  implies  their  intimacy,  I  will  transcribe : 
•  To  my  lady  Wingfield.    This  to  be  delivered.    Madam !  I  pray  you, as 
you  love  me,  to  give  your  credence  to  my  servant,  this  bearer,  touchine 
your  removing,  and  any  thing  else  that  he  shall  tell  you  of  my  behalf 
for  I  much  desire  you  to  do  nothing  but  that  shall  be  for  your  wealth. 
And,  Madnm  I  tho  at  all  times  I  have  not  shown  the  love  that  1  bear 
you  as  much  as  it  was  in  deed,  yet  now  I  trust,  that  you  shall  well  prove 
that  I  loved  you  a  great  deal  more  than  I  made  saying  for.  And  assuredly, 
next  mine  own  mother,  I  know  no  woman  alive  that  I  love  better;  ami 
at  length,  by  God*s  grace,  you  shall  prove  that  it  is  unfeigned.     And  I 
trust  you  do  know,  that  I  will  write  nothing  to  comfort  you  in  yoar 
trouble,  but  I  would  abide  by  it  as  long  as  I  live.    And  thefore  I  pre/ 
you,  leave  your  trouble,  both  for  displeasing  of  God,  and  also  for  dis- 
pleasing of  me,  that  doth  love  you  so  entirely :  and  trusting  that  you  will 
thus  do,  I  make  an  end,  whith  the  ill  hand  of  your  own  assured  frieud, 
during  my  life.    Aime  Rochfort.'  MSS.  Lett.  p.  109.     Her  letter  to 
Cromwell,  after  her  husband's  execution,  for  hmi  to  solicit  Henry  to 

S've  her  '  such  poor  stuff  and  plate  as  my  husband  had,*  is  printed  bjr 
[r.  Ellis,  V.  2.  p.  67. 
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totally  unbefriended,  as  to  have  no  kind  or  soothing:    chap. 

.  .  .  XXIX 

assistance  near  her,  in  a  crisis  that  must  have  aori-  v. 
tated  like  an  earthquake,  the  least  exercised  sensi- 
bility^'. The  persons  she  most  disliked  were  those 
whom  too  jealous  power,  too  apt  at  these  moments 
to  be  looking  only  for  legal  condemnation,  appointed 
to  attend  her*'^;  as  if  even  guilt  ended  all  claims  to 
commiseration  or  benevolence.  She  repeated  during 
her  confinement  her  asseverations  of  her  innocence  ^% 
the  at  times  with  some  expressions  which  were  not 
unequivocal*'.    She  was  taken  privately  to  Lambeth, 

"  These  nervous  emotions  came  upon  her  as  soon  as  the  cabinet  lords 
had  consiened  her  in  the  Tower  to  the  care  of  sir  William  Kingston,  who 
thus  descnbes  it;  'after  kneeling  and  weeping,  she  in  the  same  sorrow 
fell  into  a  great  laughing,  and  she  hath  done  so  many  times  since/  Cav. 
117.  Ellis,  p.  54.  So  afler  exclaiming,  <  O,  my  mother  1  thou  wilt  die 
for  sorrow  I '  and  *  O,  Mr.  Kingston  1  shall  I  die  without  justice  ? '  On 
his  telling  her  that  the  poorest  subject  had  justice,  '  therewith  she 
kuiglied/  Cav.  ib.  ai8.  £11.55.  ^^  another  time,  after  a  passionately 
expressing,  *  She  to  be  a  queen !  and  cruelly  handled  as  was  never  seen  I 
But  I  think  the  king  does  it  to  prove  me,  and  did  laugh  withal,  and  was 
▼ery  merry/  ib.  Sing.  324.  Ellis.  They  who  have  seen  females  under 
the  involantary  effects  of  hysterics,  or  nervous  disease,  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  call  this  convulsive  laughter  levity. 

*  One  of  her  remarks  was,  *  'Ihe  king  wist  what  he  did,  when  he  put 
such  two  about  lier  as  my  lady  Boleyn  and  Mrs.  Cousins.'  ib.  Sing.  321. 
Ellis.  '  These  two  lay  '  on  the  queen's  pallet,'  Kingston  and  his  wife  at 
the  door  without^  and  the  two  other  gentlewomen  beyond  them,  who 
were  not  to  have  any  communication  with  her,  unless  his  wife  were  pre- 
sent.' Sing.  219.  Ellis.  Such  was  the  unfeeling  system  adopted  towards 
her!  But  in  that  age,  and  until  lately,  an  accused  pri^ner  was  looked 
npoD  very  much  like  an  outlaw  with  a  wolfs  head. 

**  Kingston  reported,  that  she  desired  him  to  ask  the  king  to  let  her 
have  the  sacrament  in  her  closet  by  her  chamber,  that  she  might  pray 
lor  mercy,  *  for  I  am  as  clear  from  the  company  of  man,  as  for  sin  I- am 
clear  from  you  ;  and  am  the  king's  true  wedded  wife/  Sing.  217.  Ellis. 
lo  her  letter,  apparently  the  day  before  her  execution,  he  says,  '  This 
momine  she  sent  for  me,  that  I  might  be  with  her  at  such  time  as  she 
received  the  good  Lord,  (the  sacrament)  to  the  intent  I  should  hear  her 
■peak  as  touching  her  innocency  always  to  be  clear/  ib.  Sing.  229. 
Ellis. 

"  Kingston  writes,  that  she  said,  '  I  think  the  king  does  it  to  prove 
me;*  and  did  laugh  withal,  and  was  very  merry,  and  then  she  said, 
'  I  shall  have  justice,'  and  then  I  said,  '  I  have  no  doubt  therein.*  Then 
kbe  said,  *  If  any  man  accuse  me,  I  can  say  but  nay;  and  Mey  can  bring 
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BOOK  to  be  examined  again  as  to  the  validity  of  her  mar^ 
.  ^'  .  riage**;  and  it  is  stated,  that  she  confessed  "  some 
fresh  and  lawful  impediments,"  which  are  not  ex«* 
plained  ^^  but  on  which  Cranmer  pronounced  the 
nuptials  to  be  void.  This  looks  again  like  some  at- 
tempt  to  save  her  life ;  but  if  it  were  so,  some  evil 
counsel  intervened  to  avert  the  royal  mercy.  The 
fatal  warrant  for  executing  the  legal  sentence  was 
issued.  The  archbishop  was  named  by  the  king  to 
be  her  confessor,  and  he  visited  her  as  such  on  1 6th 
May^\  At  that  time  the  governor  of  the  Tower 
had  received  no  orders  for  her  execution.  The  idea 
of  her  banishment  was  afloat  She  then  expected 
life,  and  said  she  was  going  to  Antwerp  ^*.  Two 
days  afterwards  appearances  changed.  Her  death 
was  sternly  resolved,  for  reasons  not  disclosed,  and 
her  spirit  gathered  new  strength,  as  the  certainty 
became  fixed,  and  the  time  advanced^.  She  col- 
lected all  the  force  of  her  cultivated  mind,  and  on 


no  w'UnessJ  p.  324.  When  she  was  first  brought  into  theTowery  King* 
•ton  snidy  *  Upon  mj  lord  of  Norfolk  and  the  kinj^s  counsel  departii^ 
from  the  Tower,  I  went  before  the  queen  into  her  lodging,  and  then  she 
said  unto  me,  '  Mr.  Kingston,  shall  I  go  into  a  dungeon  ?'  <  No»  Madam  I 
Tou  shall  go  into  your  lodging  that  you  lay  in  at  your  coronation.'  '  It 
w  too  good  for  me,*  slie  said;  *  Jesu  I  have  mercy  on  me !'  and  kneeM 
down,  weeping  a  great  pace.'    Sing.  Cay.  217.  Ellis. 

"  Burnet,  v.  l.  p.  315. 

^  The  statute  inserts  these  words,  but  with  no  detail  of  the  iacU  to 
which  they  allude. 

•*  Kingston's  lett.  Cav.  227.  Ell.  63. 

^  lb.    The  governor  then  desired  to  *  know  the  king's  pleasure  hei«^ 
as  shortly  as  may  be.'  ib. 

^  At  first  Kingston  wrote,  '  One  hour  she  is  determined  to  die^  and 
the  next  hour  much  contrary  to  that.'  Sing.  2^.  Ellis.  But  the  day 
before  her  execution,  she  had  become  so  composed,  that  his  accoanc 
was,  *  I  have  seen  many  men,  and  also  women,  executed,  and  that  tiiey 
have  been  in  great  sorrow.  To  my  ktiowlege,  this  lady  hath  much  Joy 
and  pleasure  in  death.  Her  ahnoner  is  continually  with  her,  and  Qii> 
been  siuc^  two  of  the  clock  after  midoight.'  Sing.  339.  Klliff. 
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loth  May  ascended  her  scaffold  in  the  Tower,  with    chap. 

.    .  XXIX, 

a  pious  intrepidity  that  suppressed  every  worldly  . ,_1^ 

wish  or  agitation,  and  made  to  the  assembled  com- 
pany this  unaffected  speech  *^ : — 

**  Good  Christian  people !  I  am  come  hither  to  die ;  for  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  and  by  the  law  I  am  judged  to  die ;  and  there- 
Ibre  I  will  speak  nothing  against  it.  I  am  come  hither  to  accuse 
no  man,  nor  to  sptak  any  thing  of  that  whereof  I  am  accused  and 
condemned  to  die.  But  I  pray  God  save  the  king,  and  send  him 
long  to  reign  over  you  ;  for  a  gentler  nor  more  merciful  prince 
was  there  never :  and  to  me,  he  was  ever  a  good,  a  gentle  and 
aoveieign  lord.  And  if  any  person  will  meddle  with  my  cause, 
I  require  them  to  judge  the  best.  And  thus  I  take  my  leave  of 
tbe  world  and  of  you  all,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray  for 
me.  O  Lord !  have  mercy  upon  me !  To  God  I  commend 
my  soul." 

These  words  she  uttered  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance; then  kneeling  down  with  a  fervent  spirit^ 
said,  "  To  Jesus  Christ  1  commend  my  soul.  Lord 
Jesu !  receive  my  soul ! "  and  repeating  these  words 
very  often,  suddenly  the  stroke  of  the  sword  termi- 
nated her  earthly  existence*^. 

This  dying  address  may  rationally  claim  our  un- 
qualified commendation.  If  she  was  innocent,  it 
was  an  heroic  act  of  forgiveness,  at  the  most  trying 
moment  of  human  passion,  which  stands  alone  in 
human  biography,  for  the  unpretending  manner  in 
which  it  was  performed.     They  who  have  pardoned 

'^  It  is  preserved  in  Hall,  819,  nod  transmitted  by  Wyatt,  p.  314,  and 
many  others. 

**  Uarl.  MS.  No.  2194.  Gratians  mentions,  that  she  died  with  reso- 
Inlioo,  and  so  sedatdy  as  herself  to  cover  her  feet  with  her  garments. 
De  Cas.  illust.  p.  270.  That  as  she  passed  the  people,  she  tossed  her 
neck  in  contempt  for  them,  and  said  ^  she  would  die  their  queen,  not- 
wtthstanding  their  clamor,'  is  an  addition  that  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  other  incidents  of  her  mild  and  submitting  demeanor,  unless  some 
onfteling  rudeness  provoked  a  momentary  irritation. 
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BOOK  their  oppressors,  have  declared  that  they  did  so; 
^'  and  thus  both  reproach  them  by  their  for^veness 
and  claim  the  merit  of  extending  it.  But  Anne 
Boleyn  praised  the  man  whose  mandate  was  lifting 
the  fatal  axe  that  was  to  kill  her,  altho,  before  her 
gentle  voice  could  reach  his  ear,  she  would  be  for 
ever  beyond  his  power  to  recaL  No  kindness  could 
be  more  magnanimous,  more  disinterested,  or  less 
ostentatious.  If  she  was  really  guilty,  she  died  with 
a  modest  fortitude  and  an  unaffected  meekness ;  with 
a  generous  absence  of  all  revengeful  feeling,  and 
with  a  dignified  disdain  of  making  false  pretensions 
to  innocence,  which  mingle  so  much  admiration  with 
our  pity,  that  we  incline  to  become  incredulous 
of  all  that  can  depreciate  her.  But  her  conduct 
before  her  royalty,  her  speeches  on  her  trial,  her 
various  letters,  and  the  last  effusion  on  the  scaffold, 
display  altogether  such  a  power  of  natural  intellect, 
and  interior  greatness,  without  noise  or  effort,  and 
amid  all  her  imperfections,  that  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  seductions  of  a  royal  court,  the  habits  of  a 
gross  age,  and  the  dissolving  voluptuousness  of 
a  luxurious  society,  should  have  undermined  that 
virtue  in  her,  or  have  lessened  its  sanctity,  which  is 
every  where  the  sweetest  charm  of  those  who,  when 
in  all  their  perfections,  form  the  most  lovely  class  of 
being  which  has  yet  adorned  and  blessed  our  earthly 
creation  in  visible  reality. 

The  king's  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  displayed 
only  the  vindictive  resentment  of  the  mortified  hus- 
band. To  consign  the  long-beloved  wife  of  his 
bosom ;  the  selected  object  of  his  tenderest  caresses, 
— for  whom   he  had  braved  and  defeated  popeSj 
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priests,  sovefeigns,  slander^  hatred,  treason,  and  chap 
peril — ^to  a  violent,  public,  and  defaming  death ;  ^  ^' 
and  by  a  signature,  written  in  the  very  apartments 
where  he  had  feasted  upon  her  smiles ;  listened,  de- 
lighted, to  her  merry  conversation,  and  danced  enrap- 
tured with  her  grace,  in  all  her  fearless  and  unfore- 
seetng  gaiety ;  ordering  *^  the  little  neck,"  which  he 
had  so  often  admired  and  caressed  ^^  to  be  cut  asun- 
der by  the  axe  of  a  common  executioner,  was  an 
act  better  suited  to  an  untutored  African  or  a  wild 
Iroquois,  than  to  the  most  polished  and  cultivated 
prince  of  one  of  the  most  civilized  nations  on  the 
g^obe.  It  was  unnecessary,  because  divorce  and 
deg^dation  would  have  answered  every  public  end. 
It  was  cruel  beyond  excuse.  It  was  pride  and 
passion  obeying  the  dishonoring  impulses  of  an 
unmanly  revenge  '"• 


*  Kii^ton  had  brought  this  uniDtentionally  full  before  Henrjr's  recol- 
lection, in  his  reporting  letter  to  him,  the  day  before  she  suffered.  He 
telb  the  king,  that  she  had  sent  for  him,  *  and  at  my  coming,  she  said, 
'  Mr.  Kingston  1  I  hear  say  I  shall  not  die  afore  noon,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  therefore ;  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  and  past  my  pain.'  I  told  her, 
it  should  be  no  pain,  it  was  so  subtle.  And  tuen  she  said,  '  I  heard  say 
the  executioner  was  very  good,  and  I  have  a  little  neck;*  and  put  her 
hand  about  it,  laughing  heartily/  Sing.  Cavend.  239.  Ellis,  65.  His 
potting  on  white  as  his  mourning  for  her  death,  may  have  been  a  retort 
ror  her  yellow  for  Catherine's,  but  it  was  a  discreditable  and  ungenerous 
retaliation. 

^  As  it  is  clear  from  Kingston's  letter  that  he  had  then  received  no 
orders  for  her  execution,  and  that  after  Cranmer's  visit  she  was  expect- 
ing banishment ;  I  have  searched  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  document 
that  would  discover  why  the  king,  instead  of  that  extension  of  mercy, 
was  led  to  resolve  on  her  death.  I  have  not  succeeded ;  but  I  have  met 
with  one  paper,  which  shows,  that  at  that  critical  juncture,  the  day  be- 
lore  she  suffered,  the  papal  party  was  playing  superstitious  tricks,  to 
alarm  and  affect  Henry's  mind.  It  is  a  letter  in  June  1536,  to  Crom-> 
well,  from  some  Frenchman  in  England,  whom  he  seems,  by  this  report, 
to  have  been  employing  to  give  him  intelligence  of  what  occurred  aoout 
the  court.  The  wnter  says, '  In  the  middle  of  dinner  a  person  came  in, 
mud  said,  that  the  day  before  madame  Anne  was  beheaded,  the  wax  tapers 
«bout  the  tomb  of  queen  Catherine,  took  fare  of  themKlvesywad  after 
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Aime  Boleyn  has,  on  the  whole,  been  severely 
dealt  with  by  many,  and  even  by  some  of  her  own 
sex — pardonably  indeed  by  them;  because  female 
virtue  is  so  beautiful  in  itself;  every  instance  of  it 
in  elevated  rank  is  so  honorable  to  womanhood ;  its 
courtly  models  were  then  so  rare ;  its  purity  at  all 
times  is  so  delicate ;  its  reputation  so  precious ;  its 
value  so  inestimable,  and  its  abandonment  by  any 
so  depreciating  to  all,  that  we  can  easily  forgave  the 
female  sensibility  which  will  not  pardon  the  offen- 
ders who  break  or  weaken  a  talisman  which  makes 
their  sex  so  attractive,  so  superior,  and  so  subduing ; 
but  yet  candor  is  bound  to  recollect,  that  this  lady 
was  outrageously  attacked  before  her  nuptial  fidelity 
was  suspected,  merely  because  she  was   Henry's 
queen ;  that  the  partizans  of  the  old  system  were 
deeply  interested  to  depose  and  disgrace  her ;  diat 
his  mutability  was  giving  her  enemies  an  assisting 
opportunity ;  that  tho  her  splendid  prosperity  was 
making  her  careless  and  presuming,  yet  indecorous 
freedoms  are  not  actual  vice;  that  female  politics 
have  sometimes  attempted  to  revive  decaying  r^ard 
by  exciting  jealousy  ;  that  many  have  been  precipi- 
tately, and  some  in  all  ages  most  unjustly  accused ; 
and  that  if  appearances  justify  suspicion,  they  do 
not  prove  the  commission  of  criminality.     Nothing 

matins,  Deo  nratias,  thanks  to  heaven  were  recited/  He  adds,  <  that  the 
king  sent  thither  to  see  if  it  were  so.  The  reporter  expresses  his  appre- 
hensions to  Cromwell,  that  orders  would  be  issued  to  pray  for  aaeea 
Catherine,  and  that  afterwards  a  wroup  of  the  new  heretics  should  be 
hung,  and  as  be  considered  himself  to  be  of  that  class,  he  asks  leave  to 
go  away  beforehand.'  MSS.  Vitell.  B.  14.  p.  ai6.  After  reading  this 
letter,  I  feel  it  to  be  probable,  that  great  practices  were  made  00  Henr/s 
mind  to  procure  Anne  Boleyn*s  death,  for  the  double  purpose  of  gettiog 
rid  of  her,  and  of  disgradog  him.  Henry's  hasty  marriage  with  Jim 
Seymour,  may  have  prevented  what  this  irreochmau  dreacUd. 
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indeed  can  be  allowed  to  excuse  that  offence,  which  chap. 
blights  the  sweetest  confidence  of  human  society, 
and  undermines  one  of  its  most  upholding  pillars. 
But  before  we  throw  down  Anne  Boleyn  among  the 
worthless  of  her  sex,  we  must  not  forget  that  while 
we  have  her  indictment  and  her  conviction,  we  have 
none  of  the  evidence  by  which  we  can  ourselves 
appreciate  the  justice  of  either ;  and  one  authority, 
impressive,  because  coming  from  a  foreigner,  who 
must  have  been  guilty  of  wilful  and  gratuitous  men- 
dacity, if  his  assertion  be  false,  has  transmitted  to  us 
the  assurance,  from  many  Englishmen,  that  Henry 
himself,  as  he  approached  his  own  death-bed,  ex- 
pressed regrets  for  his  severity  against  her  ^'.  But 
as  the  destruction  of  the  papers  which  detailed  her 
trial  precludes  the  attainment  now  of  any  greater 
certainty  on  the  subject,  than  these  pages  have  exhi- 
bited, the  mind  that  wishes  to  be  impartial,  after 
reviewing  all  the  circumstances  that  have  reached 
us,  will  perhaps  incline  to  think  that  a  state  of  aca- 
demical neutrality  as  to  her  guilt,  is  preferable  to 
either  a  belief  or  a  denial  of  its  existence ;  admit- 
ting at  the  same  time  that  she  may  have  been  aa 
instance  of  the  justness  of  (xanganelli's  remark,  that 
the  virtues  in  some  persons  are  too  often  but  like 
flashes  of  lightning,  which  shine  and  disappear  in 
the  horizon  they  illuminate*      If  Polydore  Vergil 

^*  This  is  Thevety  who  in  bin  Cosraographie  UaiveraeUe,  sajrs, '  Mtmw 
English  gentlemen  have  assured  me,  that  Henry  8th  on  his  death -bed^ 
greatly  repented  of  the  offences  he  had  committed,  and  among  other 
things^  of  the  injury  and  crime  committed  against  Anne  de  Boleyn^ 
fiibely  overcome  and  accused  by  the  charges  against  her/  L.  l6.  c.  5» 
p.  657*  Thevet  may  or  may  nut  be  a  credulous  geograplier,  but  tiNi 
simplest  mind  mast  have  known  whether  its  ears  aid  or  did  not  bear 
what  many  had  mentioned  lo  tbem. 
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BOOK  believed  her  guilty  ^*,  Melancthon  hesitated  to  think 
so  ^'.  That  Smeeton  should  plead  guilty ;  and  that 
two  grand  juries  of  gentlemen  of  different  counties 
should  have  seen  evidence  enough  on  one  side  to 
put  the  four  individuals,  who  had  no  privilege  of 
peerage,  on  their  trials ;  that  a  common  jury  of 
another  class  of  persons,  on  hearing  the  whole  case, 
should  have  given  their  verdict  of  conviction  on 
such  an  arraignment ;  and  that  the  house  of  lords, 
the  highest  order  of  subjects  in  the  nation,  should 
attaint  her  also  on  the  same  charge  and  circum- 
stances, present  such  a  concurrence  of  judgments 
upon  oath  and  honor,  of  both  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  others  of  the  land,  as  to  compel  us,  however 
unwilling,  to  hesitate  before  we  can  discredit  what 
they  united  to  think  was  sufficiently  proved.  But 
at  the  same  time  when  we  recollect  on  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  of  such  direct  proof  as  would 
have  satisfied  bystanders,  and  precluded  doubt ;  the 
improbability  that  she  would  have  risked  the  for- 
feiture of  such  exalted  rank ;  the  constancy  of  her 
previous  virtue,  during  six  years  severe  probation ; 
the  king's  jealousy  of  his  honor,  and  certain  indigna- 
tion; the  peril  of  the  crime;  the  continual  proba- 
bility ,of  its  detection :  her  searching  examinations 
adding  no  discovery ;  her  solemn  denials ;  her  excul- 
pation by  Norris ;  her  courageous  death ;  her  general 
good  conduct,  and  her  public  character : — the  ba- 
lance fluctuates  as  we  hold  it;   judgment  pauses, 

"^  His  words  are  few,  but  decisive  of  his  opinion.  '  Anna  etenim, 
paulo  post  in  adulterio  deprchensa  cum  suis  maechis,  capite  repente 
plectitui  /  L.  27.  p.  88. 

7>  In  his  letter  of  June  1536,  to  Cameranus,  he  says  of  her,  <  Magb 
accusata,  quam  convicta  adulterii.'  Mel.  Epist. 
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and  every  honorable  feeling  seems  to  urge  us   to    chap. 
leave  the  question  in  that  charitable  uncertainty  with     ^^ix. 
which  time,  accidents,  and  history  have  combined 
to  involve  it  '*• 

^*  Lord  Herbert  thinks,  tliat  if  ^be  did  err,  it  was  from  a  desire  of 
baving  a  prince  to  ensure  the  Tudor  succession.  Her  admission  of 
Terbaf  freedoms  leads  us  also  to  recollect  that  the  habits  of  society, 
tlien  only  emei^ging  from  the  rude  ages,  allowed  a  grossness  of  conversa- 
tiooy  which  tho  often  leading  to  vice,  must  yet  be  distinguisbe«l  from  it^ 
because  not  always  united  with  it.  Persons  of  unquestioned  honor  hare 
debased  themselves  with  this  defect,  without  the  actual  pruflizacy  which. 
k  implies ;  and  the  novels  of  Anne's  last  French  mistress,  whose  moral 
taste  and  feeling  cannot  be  doubted,  show  what  subjects  were  some-* 
ciines  permitted  to  be  then  the  topics  of  polite  and  familiar  intercourse* 
Unfortunate  must  be  the  soul,  gross  the  appetites,  and  scanty  the  intel- 
lectual furniture  of  those  individuals  who  cannot  be  happy  without  being 
teoMial ;  and  who,  when  elegance,  wit,  reBnement,  knowlege,  reason, 
delicacy,  feeling,  imagination,  and  sinless  mirth,  have  so  many  inez- 
haostible  resources  to  amuse,  will  turn  from  these,  to  make  impurity 
their  necessary  feast.  Yet  the  age  and  court  of  Henry  had  this  aefect, 
aod  Anne  may  have  suffered  from  its  evils.  There  is  a  treachery  in  the 
bldnt  which  has  made  many  the  victims  of  its  indulgence,  who  never 
meant  to  make  their  conversation  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  And  the 
unwary  aueen  may  have  pennitted  indecorous  jokes,  allusions  and  free* 
doms,  till  she  was  ensnared  and  mined,  by  what  was  thought  to  be 
tportiTe,  and  promised  only  to  amuse.  Conceding  this  possibility,  and 
it!  consequences,  we  may  safely  and  confidently  add,  that  nothing  like 
habitual  profligacy  was  substantiated  aeainst  her. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  lord  of  Miherve's  versified  history  of  these 
events  before  auoted,  which  was  written  within  a  fortnight  afler  her 
esecDtion,  for  tne  last  lines  date  it  on  2  June  1536,  tho  rather  com- 
poted  under  an  impression  that  she  was  not  unjustly  accused,  yet  leaves 
on  the  mind  which  considers  calmly  all  its  circumstances,  a  stronger  im- 
pression of  her  possible  innocence,  than  any  other  document  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  And  as  it  may  not  be  unpleasine  to  the  reader, 
I  will  insert  here  the  latter  part  of  my  abridgment  of  his  account,  from 
my  Letter  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  The  pages  are  quoted 
him  Crapelet*s  edition  of  his  poem : — 

^  The  speech  of  Lord  Rochfort  to  the  Lords  is  detailed  at  length. 
p.  197.  He  strongly  asserts  the  innocence  of  himself  and  his  sister.  He 
reminds  them,  that  the  charge  against  him  rests  only  on  the  *  advis,'  the 
opinion  of  one  woman,  and  asks  them  if,  *  on  the  effect  of  her  presump- 
tion, they  will  determine  his  condemnation.'  He  answered  every  thing, 
Siint  by  point,  so  that  no  man  was  ever  seen  to  do  it  better,  not  even 
ore,  who  had  such  an  affluence  of  eloquence  and  knowlege.  He 
maintained  that  no  one  alive  could  depose  that  they  had  seen  hiim  mis- 
beiiave  to  the  queen,  whom  he  had  always  revered  as  a  sister  and  an 
honored  lady.  His  judges  differed  in  opinion,  but  at  last  pronounced 
him  guilty,  p.  199. 

^  The  queen  was  then  brought  in  to  her  trial.    Crispin  thus  describes 
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her.  *  She  caroe  as  one  who  would  think  only  of  God,  and  who  took  little 
heed  of  the  matter  that  was  involving  her.  She  kept  herself  as  firm  as 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  fears  neither  hail  nor  the  impetuous  wind.  She 
rested  herself  on  a  virtuous  heart  more  than  ever,  and  would  not  dread 
those  whom  before  she  could  have  commanded.  She  entered  witli  her 
ladies  not  as  if  she  had  to  defend  herself;  but  she  preserved  a  grace 
and  a  demeanor  as  if  she  were  coming  to  receive  great  honors.  She 
saluted  all  the  lords,  and  did  not  forget  all  the  requisite  civilitiety  and 
then  softly  placing  herself  in  her  chair,  the  proceedings  begiRn.  They 
imputed  to  her  many  'cas  infamet,*  She  defends  her  honor  soberly, 
without  disturbing  herself,  but  more  constantly  supported  her  cause  by 
her  countenance  than  by  the  force  of  her  speech;  for  she  spoke  little; 
bat  whoever  looked  at  her,  could  not  expect  criminality  in  her.*  Her 
speech  in  Meteren,  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  which  is  given  in  this  poem. 

^  When  the  judges  bad  heard  enough  of  this  *  piteux  nrocetf  they  told 
her  she  must  take  off  her  crown,  and  put  it  into  their  hands.  *Sbe  im- 
mediately did  so  without  resbtance,  yet  without  desisting  from  her 
assertion,  that  she  had  neither  wished  nor  done  any  misdeed  against  the 
king.  They  then  ordered  that  she  should  be  countess,  marcmoaess  or 
princess  no  longer,  nor  bear  the  title  of  any  dignity  that  she  had  before 
she  was  crowned.  She  readily  renounced  all  these  advantages,  aayingy 
that  as  she  held  them  only  from  the  king*s  will,  it  did  not  gneve  her  to 
obey  her  master,  nor  to  return  to  be  what  she  originally  was :  But^  opoo 
her  faith,  she  had  committed  no  offence  against  him.  p.  2Q9. 

^  Norfolk  then  pronounced  the  fatal  sentence.  The  aothor  then  addi, 
^  You  would  have  said,  that  she  had  foreseen  the  judgmeot  whidi  she 
then  received ;  for  there  was  no  change  in  her  countenance,  nor  any  in 
her  manners  or  demeanor,  but  she  expressed  her  thanks  to  €rod  with 
her  joined  hands.'  He  then  proceeds  to  repeat  ber  speech,  as  I  inserted 
k  in  this  history  from  Meteren,  who  has  very  exactly  copied  it.  She 
concluded  with  saying, '  she  wished  she  could  have  preserved  ber  brother 
and  the  rest  by  making  herself  guilty  of  a  thousand  deaths;  and  since  it 
so  pleases  the  kine,  I  will  receive  death  in  this  faith,  and  keep  thera 
company  in  their  rate,  that  I  may  afterwards  live  with  them  in  eternal 
repose  and  in  endless  joy,  where  I  will  pray  to  God  for  the  king  and 
for  you.* 

^  Here  she  was  willing  to  end  her  sad  voice,  at  which  no  one  could 
refrain  themselves,  even  those  who  most  hated  her,  from  pitying  this 
poor  queen,  who,  humbly  thanking  the  lords,  and  with  eood  heart  en- 
treating the  people  to  let  her  share  their  prayers,  returned  to  her  con- 
finement.*' p.  204. 

**  The  execution  of  the  others  is  then  detailed,  and  Rochfort's  last 
address,  p.  205.  I  pass  over  this  to  translate  all  that  he  adds  about  Ann 
Boleyn  ia  ber  last  scenes. 

^  The  queen,  being  in  contemplation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  passion, 
as  she  awaited  her  last  day,  presented  herself  in  a  devout  manner  to  the 
sacrament.  The  day  of  her  death  was  then  announced  to  her.  She  was 
not  at  all  moved  by  it,  but  seemed  more  cheerful  than  before.  She 
was  curious  enough  to  ask  as  to  the  patience  and  courage  of  the  others. 
She  was  told  that  her  brother  had  displayed  the  greatest  intrepidity.' 
The  four  others  also,  but  that  Mark  had  declared  that  he  deserved  the 
death  he  was  receimg.  The  queen  then,  with  her  face  a  little  changed, 
erclaims,  ^  Has  be  not  then,  before  he  iiied,  dischaf|;ed  mt  from  (he 
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Sblic  infamy  which  be  has  done  me.  Alas !  I  fear  his  sotil  will  saflTer  -  q\\  j^  p^ 
'  it,  will  suffer  punishment  for  his  false  confession/  The  next  day  XXIK  * 
•he  b^ged  that  no  one  would  disturb  her,  but  leave  her  to  do  what  she 
ought  with  God.  She  went  alone  into  her  oratory  to  confirm  her  last 
iwnembrance  in  her  Saviour,  thinking  that  on  this  day  she  was  to  suffer; 
iMt  when  she  saw  that  the  liour  was  gone  by,  she  appeared  vexed  that 
it  had  been  deferred;  not  that  she  desired  death,  but  that  having  pre- 
pared herself  for  it,  she  was  afraid  that  the  delay  would  wedien  her, 
and  make  her  languid. 

^  She  exhorted  her  ladies  to  have  n  contempt  for  this  low  world,  where 
all  diings  are  so  vain  and  transitory,  and  to  aspire  after  the  eternal  glory ; 
and  she  so  excited  them,  that  they  cared  but  little  for  their  lives,  but  cie- 
dared,  that  if  God  were  willing,  they  could  be  content  to  live  no  longer 
bere,  but  would  cheerfully  go  with  her  to  maintain  her  just  quarrel. 
She  replied,  that  they  must  await  his  divine  will,  and  havine  his  guidance, 
iherv  would  need  no  other  aid.  She  asked  them  to  remember  her  words, 
ana  her  venr  frail  imprudence,  and  then,  with  a  good  heart,  looked 
forward  to  the  ensuing  day. 

**  When  the  captain,  on  the  next  morning,  told  her  that  the  hour  drew 
■ear,  she  advised  nim  to  do  his  duty ;  for  tliat  for  some  time  past,  heaven 
had  given  her  counu^  and  firmness  to  resist  such  great  cruelty.  She 
want  to  the  place  of  punishment  to  obey  the  will  of  justice,  always 
dMwtne  a  fiice  of  constancy  against  the  world,  and  r^ettine  nothing. 
Her  color  and  her  countenance  was  such  that  a  more  b«iutiful  appear- 
ance was  never  seen.  From  the  great  sorrow  which  her  eyes  expressed, 
die  people  looked  at  her  smilingly.  When  she  had  suddenly  reached  the 
wcaaom,  she  begaa  with  a  peculiar  grace,  and  without  being  terrified,  but 
m  a  voice  that  was  yet  a  little  affected  by  the  weakness  that  was  pre- 
vailing in  her,  to  address  them.  By  degrees  recovering  some  strength, 
and  rousing  her  feeble  frame,  she  gave  utterance  to  these  piteous 
loaods. 

**  He  then  subjoins  her  speech  more  expansively  than  the  English 
dironicler  recites  it.  Of  Henry  she  said, — '  Remember,  that  I  recom- 
mend to  you  your  good  king,  in  whom  I  have  seen  sucli  great  humanity, 
and  such  an  accumulation  of  good  qualities;  such  fear  of  God;  such 
]o¥e  towards  his  friends,  and  such  great  virtues,  that  you  will  be  happy 
if  heaven  preserves  him  for  you.  Pray,  then,  that  he  may  be  lon^  kept 
with  you,  and  that  God,  by  his  grace,  may  draw  me  to  himself,  and 
leceive  my  soul  to-day.' 

**  This  was  the  last  of  her  feeble  words.  The  people  were  overwhelmed 
at  seeing  their  poor  queen  brought  into  this  condition ;  and  there  was 
none  but  had  a  nnn  hope  that  her  spirit  would  not  be  in  suffering,  con- 
sidering her  sreat  faith,  her  wise  patience,  and  her  more  than  female 
courage.  Whoever  looked  at  her,  could  not  refrain  from  weeping.  The 
more  firm  her  heart  became,  the  more  her  attendants  were  overcome, 
and  tears  burst  from  them,  while  she  repressed  hers.  She  look  off  herself 
her  white  neck  piece  and  her  hat,  that  there  might  be  no  impediment  to 
the  blow;  then  kneeling  humbly  down,  she  uttered  several  times, 
*  O  Christ !  I  pray  Thee,  receive  my  spirit  I ' 

^  The  author  proceeds  with  his  last  description,  thus :  ^  O  great  pity ! 
One  of  her  damsels,  weeping  with  unceasing  tears,  came  forward  to  do 
the  last  service  of  her  sad  office;  She  covered  the  queen's  face  with  a 
linen  veil.    The  executioner  then,  himself  overwhelmed,  and  in  great 
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Eerturbatiou,  compelled  himself  to  give  the  last  blow  of  bis  sword  on 
er  neck,  which  suddenly  divided  it.  Her  ladies  immediately  took  up 
her  head  and  tlie  body.  They  seemed  to  be  without  souls,  they  were 
so  languid,  and  so  extremely  weak ;  but  fearing  that  their  mistress  might 
be  handled  unworthily  by  inhuman  men,  they  forced  themselves  to  do 
this  duty ;  and  tho  almost  dead  at  last  carried  off  her  dead  body  wrapt 
in  a  white  covering.'    p.  213* 

"  Such  is  Crispin's  account  of  Anne  Boleyn,  written  fourteen  days  after 
her  death.  He  seems  to  have  been  present  at  the  scenes  he  describes ; 
and  as  it  is  written  with  so  much  knowlege  of  the  true  circnmstances, 
and  with  so  much  feeling,  it  appeared  to  mejustly  to  merit  this  particular 
notice. 

''  It  is  so  impartial,  that  he  intimates  nothing  to  the  disadvantage  of 
either  Henry  or  Anne  Boleyn.  He  adds  no  deaded  opinion  of  her  guilt 
or  innocence.  He  describes  what  he  saw  and  heard,  and  leaves  the  racts 
to  make  their  own  impression  upon  the  reader's  minds.  That  impressiaD, 
if  taken  from  her  behaviour,  from  the  moment  of  her  arrest  to  her  death, 
cannot  but  be  favorable  to  her;  and  so  much  of  the  character  of  innocence 
is  displayed  in  all  that  he  describes  her  to  have  said  or  done,  that  if  we 
could  foi^et  that  two  grand  juries,  a  common  jury,  and  two  decisions  of 
an  English  house  of  peers,  had  eiven  condemnatory  verdicts  on  the 
evidence  they  examined,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  she  fell 
a  victim  to  the  private  and  party  enmity  of  others  who  wished  her 
destruction,  and  who  imposed  on  the  king.  Each  side  of  the  question 
has  such  weighty  probabilities  in  its  favor,  that  I  know  no  case  in  which 
the  judgment  would  be  more  desirous  to  decide  that  altho  Anne  Boleyn 
may  have  been  faulty  from  the  gaiety  of  her  manners,  she  was  not  criminal 
as  to  her  connubial  bdelity/' 

MARY  BOLEYN. 

We  have  mentioned  before,  in  p.  430,  Pole's  unsupported  chaige,  or, 
as  from  the  total  want  of  evidence,  we  may  rather  call  it,  his  slander,  that 
the  lady  had  been  Henry's  concubine  before  his  acquaintance  with  her 
elder  sister  Anne.  Any  document  which  gives  us  an  insight  into  Mary's 
moral  or  intellectual  character,  becomes  a  sort  of  test,  by  which  we  may, 
in  some  degree,  judpe  for  ourselves  of  the  probability  of  the  vituperative 
accusation.  In  this  light,  the  letter  of  Marv  to  the  state  secretary 
Cromwell,  whose  first  publication  we  owe  to  Dr.  Howard,  in  his  '  Col- 
lection of  the  Letters  of  Great  Personages,'  may  be  read  as  a  criterion 
of  her  general  mind  and  spirit.  She  had  privately  married  sir  William 
Stafford.  Her  family  thought  this  a  match  beneath  her  station,  and 
resented  it  by  their  mspleasure.  To  obtain  a  reconciliation,  she  wrote 
this  letter  to  the  secretary,  as  her  friends  would  receive  none  from  her, 
that  thro  him  she  might  apologize  for  marrying  without  their  leave,  and 
diminish  their  anger  bjr  her  submission  and  earnest  pleading. 

'  To  the  richt  worshipful  and  my  singular  good  friend  master  secretaiy 
to  the  king's  highness,  this  be  S.  S. 

*  Master  secretary !  After  my  poor  recommendations,  which  is  sroally 
to  be  regarded  of  me  that  am  a  poor  banished  creature,  this  shall  be  to 
desire  you  to  be  good  to  my  poor  husband,  and  to  me.  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  unknown  to  you,  the  high  displeasure,  that  both  he  and  I  have  both 
of  the  king's  highness  and  the  queen's  grace,  by  the  reasop  of  oar  maro 
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riaee  without  their  knowlegc ;  wherein  we  both  do  yield  ourselves  CHAP* 
5ioTty,  and  do  acknowlege  that  we  did  not  well  to  be  so  hasty  uor  so  XXIX. 
bold  without  their  know  lege.  But  one  thing,  good  master  secretary  1 
consider,  that  he  was  young ;  and  love  overcame  reason ;  and,  for  iny 
part,  I  saw  so  much  honesty  in  him  that  I  loved  him  as  well  as  he  did 
me  ;  and  was  in  bondage,  and  glad  I  was  to  bo  at  liberty ;  so  that  for 
my  part  I  saw  that  all  the  world  did  set  so  little  by  me,  and  he  so  much, 
tbat  1  thought  I  could  take  no  better  way  but  to  take  him  and  so  for- 
sake all  other  ways,  and  live  a  poor  honest  life  with  him  ;  and  so  I  do 
pat  no  doubts  but  we  should,  if  we  might  be  once  so  happy  (as)  to 
recover  the  king's  gracious  favor  and  the  queen's.  For  well  I  mieht  have 
had  a  greater  name  of  birth  and  a  kMer,  but  I  assure  you,  I  could  never 
have  had  one  that  should  have  loved  me  so  well, nor  a  more  honest  man; 
and  besides  that,  he  is  both  come  of  an  ancient  stock,  and  again  as  meet,  if 
it  was  his  grace's  pleasure,  to  do  the  king  service,  as  any  young  gentleman 
in  his  court.  l*herefore,  good  master  secretary,  this  shall  be  my  suit 
to  you,  that  for  the  love  that  well  I  know  you  no  bear  to  all  my  blood, 
tho  for  my  part  I  have  not  deserved  it,  but  smally  by  the  reason  of  my 
Tile  conditions,  as  to  put  my  husband  to  the  king's  grace,  that  he  may  do 
his  duty  as  all  other  gentlemen  do :  and  good  master  secretary  !  sue  for 
us  to  the  king's  highness  and  beseech  his  highness,  which  ever  was  wont 
to  take  pity,  to  have  pity  on  us,  and  that  it  will  please  his  grace  of  his 
goodness  to  speak  to  the  queen's  gmce  for  us ;  for  as  far  as  I  can  perceive, 
her  grace  is  so  highly  displeased  with  us  both,  that  without  the  king  be 
to  good  lord  to  us  as  to  withdraw  his  rigor  and  sue  for  us,  we  are  never 
like  to  recover  her  grace's  favor;  which  is  too  heavy  to  bear.  And 
peeing  there  is  no  remedy,  for  Gud*s  sake,  help  us  1  for  we  have  been 
now  a  quarter  of  a  year  married,  I  thank  God,  and  too  late  now  to  call 
that  again  ;  wherefore  it  is  the  more  almonesse  to  help.  But  if  I  were 
at  liberty  and  micht  chuse,  I  assure  you,  master  secretary !  for  my  little 
time,  1  have  tried  so  much  honesty  to  be  in  him  that  I  had  rather  beg 
my  bread  with  him  than  to  be  the  greatest  queen  christened ;  and  I 
believe  verily  he  is  in  the  same  case  with  me,  fur  I  believe  verily  he  would 
not  forsake  me  to  be  a  king.  Therefore,  good  master  secretary  !  being 
we  are  so  well  together  and  do  intend  to  live  so  honest  n  life,  tho  it  be  but 
poor,  show  part  of  your  goodness  to  us  as  well  as  you  do  to  all  the  world 
oesides ;  for  I  promise  you  ye  have  the  name  to  help  all  them  that  hath 
Deed ;  and  amongst  all  your  suitors  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  that  you  have 
no  matter  more  to  be  pitied  than  ours  :  and  therefore  for  God's  sake  be 
good  to  us ;  for  in  you  is  all  our  trust,  and,  I  beseech  you  good  master 
secretary  !  pray  my  lord  my  father  and  my  lady  to  be  good  to  us  and  to 
let  me  have  their  blessings  and  my  husband  their  good  will;  and  I  wUl 
never  desire  more  of  them.  Also  I  pray  you  desire  my  lord  of  Norfolk 
and  my  lord  my  brother  to  be  good  to  us.  I  dare  not  write  to  them, 
tbey  are  so  cruel  against  us,  but  if  with  any  pain  that  I  could  take  with 
my  life,  I  might  wm  their  good  wills,  I  promise  you  there  is  no  child 
living  would  venture  mure  than  I,  and  so  I  pray  you  to  report  by  me, 
and  you  shall  find  my  writing  true.  And  in  all  points  which  1  may 
please  them  in,  I  shall  be  ready  to  obey  them  nearest  my  husband, 
whom  I  am  most  bound  to ;  to  whom  I  most  heartily  beseech  you  to  be 
good  unto,  which  for  my  sake  is  a  poor  banished  man  for  an  honest  and 
goodly  cause;  and  being  that  I  have  read  in  old  books  that  some,  for 
all  just  causes  have  by  kings  and  queens  been  pardoned  by  the  suit  of 
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good  folks,  I  trusty  it  shall  be  our  chance  thro  your  eood  helps,  to 
the  same,  as  knoweth  the  God,  who  send  you  health  and  heart's  ease. 
Scribbled  with  her  ill  hand,  who  is  your  poor  homble  suitor  always  to 
command. 

*  Ma&y  Stafford.' 

There  is  somethin);;  in  this  letter  which  shows  a  character  of  mind  and 
feeling  superior  to  what  a  debased  woman  would  have  possessed.  It  does 
not  suit  a  person  who  had  been  in  the  situation  with  the  king  which  the 
deforoation  implies.  It  contains  no  allusion  to  any  previous  intimacy 
with  him ;  builds  no  reason  on  such  a  striking  fact  for  his  favor;  inti- 
mates no  claim  of  any  sort  to  his  peculiar  kinaness,  nor  any  insinuation 
of  an  established  acquaintance  with  him.  It  is  such  a  letter  as  his  own 
•ister  might  have  written  to  depreciate  his  anger,  when  she,  tho  a  queen 
dowaser,  married  sir  William  brandon.  As  his  sister  Mblij  had  low- 
ered herself  by  marrying  a  simple  knight,  so  Mary  Boleyn  bad,  as  the 
tuter  of  his  new  queen,  if  of  untaint^  character,  abased  herself  by 
wedding  also  a  mere  knight,  in  sir  William  Staflfbrd.  But  if  Mary  had 
been  a  dishonored  woman,  as  the  slanderer  implies,  so  far  from  oaag 
angry  at  her  marriage,  the  queen  would  have  rejoiced  in  it,  as  in  aU 
respects  the  best  event  that  could  have  occurred.  Tlie  king  also  most 
have  been  glad  at  such  a  creditable  union,  if  the  char]|e  had  been  true. 
Nor  would  all  the  branches  of  her  family  have  been  so  irritated  as  not  to 
allow  her  to  write  to  them,  if  she  had  before  been  a  degraded  woman. 
Their  unanimous  displeasure  shows,  that  she  miRht  have  had  for  her 
husband,  as  she  says,  '  a  greater  name  of  birth  and  a  higher ;  *  and  this 
supposition  most  naturally  suits  a  young  woman  of  unsuUied  character. 
Hence  this  letter  increases  my  belief,  that  the  imputation  was  an  un- 
warranted calumny  of  the  exasperated  cardinal,  written  to  vilify  both 
Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  as  the  additional  libel  of  Sanders'  also  was, 
who  outraged  all  decency  and  probability,  by  extending  the  infamy  to  the 
mother  of  these  ladies,  that  he  might  blacken  Henry  with  a  three-fold 
incest. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

POLE'S  TREASONABLE  EMBASSIES  ^INSURRECTIONS  IN 
UNCOLNSHIRE,  YORKSHIRE,  AND  CARLISLE -DISSOLUTION 
OF  THE  MONASTERIES— DEATH  OF  QUEEN  JANE— BIRTH 
OF  EDWARD  VL— PROPOSALS  TO  THE  EMPEROR  FOR 
MARRUGES  IN  ITALY. 

While  conspiracy  was  assiduously  preparing 
its  multifarious  materials  for  a  formidable  rebellion, 
the  pope  secretly  urged  tlie  emperor  and  others  to 
co-operate  with  the  meditated  movements  \  If 
Francis  would  have  concurred ;  if  a  cordial  peace 
could  have  been  established  between  him  and  Charles 
of  sufficient  duration  to  have  produced  such  a  fede- 
ration of  war  as  had  prostrated  Venice,  England 
might  have  been  speedily  made  the  field  of  the  most 
deadly  and  perilous  battle.  Cardinal  Pole  avowed 
the  necessity  of  such  an  union,  in  order  to  produce 
such  a  crusade,  and  vehemently  urged  it*.  The 
pope  saw  in  it  the  only  means  of  recovering  the 


*  Tunstall,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Stokesley,  bishop  of  LondoQ^ 
m  their  letters  to  Pole,  in  1536,  thus  notice  the  pope's  hostile  practices 
against  Henry :  '  His  malice,  who  hath  stirred,  bj  all  means  that  he 
could,  all  such  christian  princes  as  would  give  ears  unto  him,  to  depose 
the  king*s  highness  from  his  kingdom,  and  to  offer  it  as  a  prey  to  them 
that  slwuld  execute  his  malice;  and  to  stir  if  he  ct)u\d,  his  subjects 
against  him,  in  stirring  and  nourishing  rebellions  in  his  realm.'  They 
reproach  Pole,  with  *  going  about  by  all  means  to  him  possible,  to  pull 
down  and  put  under  foot,  your  natural  prince  and  master,  to  the  de- 
struction or  the  country  that  have  brought  you  up/  It  is  re-printed  in 
the  Add.  to  Knight's  Erasmus,  66.  More,  in  his  Epitaph,  says  of  Tun* 
stall,  that  the  world  had  not  then  any  thing  more  learned  or  prudent, 
or  better  than  he  wns.     Roper's  life,  App.  p.  163. 

'  See  the  passages  cited  mm  him  betore,  p.  430. 
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power  he  had  lost,  and  of  averting  further  defections : 
and  there  was  sufficient  apprehensions  of  such  a  joint 
attack  from  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  to  alarm  Henry 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many, whose  cause  in  the  point  of  peril  became  iden- 
tified with  his  own,  for  the  conveyance  into  England 
of  troops,  to  assist  him  in  repelling  that  threatened 
invasion^,  which  could  not  destroy  him  without  en- 
suring a  future  ruin  to  themselves.  The  main  diffi- 
culty was,  to  harmonize  the  ambition,  the  jealousies, 
and  the  personal  resentment  of  the  two  great  princely 
competitors,  who  had  waged  so  often  the  angry  con- 
flict against  each  other.  If  Charles  would  have  sur- 
rendered Italy  to  Francis*,  the  co-operation  against 
England  might  have  been  effected  immediately.  Bat 
the  emperor  in  relinquishing  any  part  of  it,  must  have 
abandoned  his  command  of  the  pope  himself,  as  well 
as  the  theatre  of  his  most  brilliant  successes.  The 
Spanish  people  would  not  have  allowed  such  dis- 
honoring cession,  and  Charles  could  not  trust  his 
adversaries  future  moderation';  hence  the  French 


^  He  proposed,  that  in  case  of  his  being  invaded,  the  GermaD  princes 
should  sena  him  500  armed  horse  for  four  months,  at  their  expoice, 
and  at  his  2,000  cavalry  and  5,000  foot.  Strype,  App.2443.  He  also 
caused  all  his  havens  to  be  fortified,  bulwarks  made  on  the  sea  coasts, 
and  the  people  mustered  into  martial  array.  Hall,  827.  In  London,  all 
men  between  16  and  60,  were  called  out,  armed,  marshalled  and  reviewed 
by  the  king,  ib.  829,  830. 

*  The  bishop  of  Baiusa,  in  his  letter  to  Clement  7th,  apologizes  for 
having  failed  to  *  aid  the  most  holy  mind  of  his  beatitude,'  by  making 
peace  between  the  emperor  and  France,  and  adds,  *  I  say,  then,  horn 
all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard,  that  my  mind  is  fully  convinced,  that 
the  affairs  of  France  being  as  they  are,  the  king  will  never  make  tki 
peace  without  having  Milan.  To  inflict  such  losses  on  France,  as  to 
induce  or  force  his  majesty  to  give  up  the  things  of  Italy,  and  to  aban- 
don the  hope  of  it,  which  the  French  deem  a  certainty,  I  judge  to  be 
most  difficult.  Frenchmen  say,  it  is  an  impossibility.'  Lett.  Div.  EccJ. 
Huom.  p.  306,  7. 

'  Guidiccione  wrote  to  cardinal  Trivulci,  whom  be  wi^ed  to  persuade 
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king  had  never  from  Charles,  or  from  the  pope,  a  chap. 
bribe  large  enough  to  tempt  him  to  assist  in  Henry's  >  ^^^'  . 
downfall  whose  power  was  a  bulwark  against  Uie 
emperor's  overwhelming  predominance,  and  who 
would  always  be  the  friend,  more  or  less  avowed,  of 
all  that  were  opposing  his  imperial  and  papal  oppo- 
nents ". 

On  the  30th  August  1535,  Paul  III.  issued  that 
bull  of  excommunication  against  Henry,  which,  when 
we  consider  the  crimes  that  it  ordered  to  be  done, 
alid  which  it  could  not  be  executed  without  pro- 
ducing and  meaning  to  produce,  we  may  fairly  cha- 
racterise, as  more  atrocious  than  the  worst  actions 
of  the  English  king^.     The  impartial  reader,  who 

Francis  to  a  peace ;  '  /  knozo  that  if  it  had  appeared  to  his  Caesarean 
majesty,  that  he  could  have  reposed  himself  upon  the  mind  of  the  most 
christian  king,  he  would  have  given  him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  as  the  em- 
peror told  me  hi.iiself.'    Lett.  Eccell.  Huom.  p.  29. 

*  It  was  not  until  1538,  that  a  peace  could  be  effected  between  these 
fighting  powers;  and  on  I4ih^ugust  1538,  the  polished  cardinal  Bembo  ^ 

thus  mentioned  it,  from  Padua  to  an  Hungarian  bishop :  '  Here  we  have 
had  first  the  truce,  and  then  the  peace  oetween  the  emperor  and  the 
most  christian  king,  so  sincere,  so  pure,  and  so  affectionate,  that  it 
seems  clear  that  the  deity  himself  must  have  effected  it.'    Letters,  1.  9. 

p.  257- 

'  The  bull  is  in  Cherubini^s  BuUarium,  v.  I.  p.  619.     Rome  1617. 

But  it  is  more  accessible  to  most  readers,  in  Sanders,  who  has  given  the 

tabetance  of  its  articles.  148-153.     1.  ft  enjoins  treason  by  wholesale. 

It  commands  and  decrees,  that  Ilenry  shall  be  deprived  of  all  his  do-> 

millions;  and  that  he  and  his  abettors  have  incurred  all  the  pains  pre' 

scribed  by  the  laws,  and   shall  be  deprived  of  christian  burial.    The 

auantity  of  human  slaughter  by  which  all  this  was  to  be  accomplished, 
lie  reiider  may  conceive.  2.  It  put  all  places  where  the  king  or  his  party 
sbonld  come,  under  an  interdict,  and  '  sub  gravissimis  poenis,'  prohibited 
■11  divine  service  or  ceremonies  in  any  church,  monastery  or  place,  sub> 
feet  to  his  dominion.  3.  It  declared  his  offspring,  by  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
the  children  of  all  his  supporters  born  or  to  be  bom,  infamous,  and  de- 
prived them  of  all  possessions,  domains,  liberties,  privileges,  honors, 
offices  or  property,  however  obtained ;  an  extent  of  robbery  which  the 
neatest  robbers  we  know  of  have  never  perpetrated.  4.  It  absolved 
ms  subjects  from  their  obedience,  and  commanded  them  not  to  obey 
him.  Here  was  perjury,  as  well  as  treason,  enjoined  to  all  who  thus  vio- 
Iftted  their  oaths  of  allegiance.    5.  It  forbade  all  trading  and  intercourse 
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B  oo  K  compares  what  it  orders  with  all  that  constitutes  hu- 
''  man  ^ilt,  may  judge,  himself,  of  its  moral  charac- 
ter ;  and  ask  which  of  the  two  is  least  entitled  to  his 
forgiveness,  Paul  III.  or  Henry  VIII.  Remembering 
also  by  how  large  a  portion  of  the  papal  church,  both 
dien,  and  since,  and  now,  this  bull  and  similar  bulls 
have  been  approved  of,  and  how  many  have  been 
practically  obeyed,  he  will  perhaps  think  that  the 
whole  of  this  class  of  mankind  should  have  forborne 
all  invectives  against  Henry's  objectionable  actions, 
however  it  may  naturally  have  condemned  his  spo* 
liations  of  the  power  and  profits  of  the  Roman  hie- 
rarchy'*. For  may  we  not  ask  of  the  reason  of 
mankind,  if  a  Socrates  or  a  Solomon  were  to  judge 


with  him,  and  with  all  cities  and  places  that  obeyed  him,  and  aonuUed 
mil  contracts  with  them.  6.  It  directed  all  ecclesiastical  persons  to 
laave  his  kingdom.  Thus  commanding  that  cruel  exile  for  whidi  the 
French  convention  have  been  so  jusUjr  censured  for  compelling  thar 
deigy  to  undeiigo.  7.  It  ordered  the  nobility  of  Eoglana  to  take  up 
anns  against  him,  and  to  procure  his  expulsion.  8.  It  made  void  all 
treaties  with  him,  and  exhorted  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  to 
pursue  him  and  his  defenders,  with  their  military  forces,  till  he  submitted 
to  the  pope.  And  Qthly,  It  doomed  all  his  adherents,  wherever  they 
could  be  apprehended,  to  be  taken  for  slaves,  '  in  servos,*  and  all  their 
goods  to  become  the  property  of  their  takers.  It  ordered  the  prelates  and 
others  to  excommunicate  Henry  in  their  churches.  I  have  quoted  lite- 
rally from  Sanders's  De  Schbm.  150-3,  and  from  Cherubim.  It  was 
fixed  up  in  the  cities  to  meet  the  public  eye,  in  Flanders,  France  and 
Scotland.  Strype,  1.  p.  511. 

*  I  do  not  press  this  bull  particularly  against  Paul  3,  nor  single  him  out 
in  the  least  degree,  as  any  peculiar  monster  of  anomalous  atrocity.  He 
£d  but  what  his  predecessors  and  successors  in  the  same  circumstances 

Krfbrmed.  He  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  of  those  who 
ve  worn  the  tiara,  and  used  its  assumed  power.  This  bull  was  awliite 
snspended.  The  noble  Catherine  opposed  it.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  emperor  at  first  approved  of  it ;  Francis  did  not.  Pole  says,  that  at 
Rome  ne  interposed  to  <  let  the  sending  forth  of  the  censures.'    Bum.  6. 

L173.  But  at  last,  1538,  it  was  given  unblushingly  to  the  world.  Tbis 
t  order  recites,  that  it  had  been  suspended  for  three  years  on  the  per- 
fuasion  of  some  princes.  Cher.  623.  One  of  the  most  expressive  com- 
mants  upon  it,  and  a  full  display  of  all  its  moral  beauties,  will  be  ^nd 
IB  cardinal  Allen's  celebrated  '  Admonition  to  the  nobility  and  p^ple  of 
Sllg^lld,'  which  leaves  nothing  doubtful  or  diminished  about  it. 
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of  the  popes  of  Rome,  by  the  bulls  of  this  sort  which    chap. 
they  have  issued,  of  whom  would  he  suppose  that  >  ^^'  . 
these  venerated  personages  appeared,  from  them,  to 
be  the  vicars  ? 

That  the  elevation  of  Pole  to  the  cardinal  dignity 
was  not  meant  to  be  a  sinecure  of  t^ompliments  or  an 
asylum  of  indolence,  appears  from  the  commands  he 
received  to  become  immediately  the  instrument  of 
treason,  rebellion,  and  ingratitude,  against  his  king 
and  patron.  The  simple  fact  needs  no  epithets.  The 
words  of  his  biographer  display  the  truth ;  and  when 
that  is  clear,  it  is  always  most  emphatic.  **  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  wals  named  legate,  with  orders  to 
go  into  France  and  Flanders,  to  excite^  the  Catholics, 
in  England,  to  whom  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France  had  promised  much  favor.  The  French  king 
had  assured  Pole  of  a  safe  journey,  and  he  accepted 
the  charge  with  much  more  zeal,  to  bring  back  the 
king  to  the  Catholic  religion,  than  to  make  war  upon 
him."  With  these  objects  "  he  went  with  a  fine 
company  from  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  Lent^"*;" 
and  going  for  such  purposes,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Henry  should  proclaim  him  rebel,  and  put  fifty  thou- 
sand scudi  on  his  head". 


•  Beccatelii's  phrase  is,  *  per  dar  fermento.'  p.  365.  Bishop  Tun- 
•tall,  so  praised  by  More,  describes  Pole's  traitorous  practices,  in  \m 
•erroon,  in  Strype,  1.  p.  521. 

»•  lb.  p.  365. 

'*  lb.  2l^'  Altho  his  papal  friends  excited  and  flattered  him,  they  did 
not  wholly  trust  him.  Contareni  desired  him  to  follow  chiefly  the  aaince 
^  the  bishop  of  Verona,  who  was  giren  as  a  companion  to  him,  and 
warned  him  against  presumption  and  pride.  Lett.  15th  Feb.  1537*  P*  ^9- 
Pole  calls  this  cardinal's  letters  sharp,  with  asperity  of  words,  and  vehe- 
■lent  objurgation.  £p.  p.  ao.  On  a4th  March,  he  had  reached  Lyons, 
and  tho  he  was  allowea  500  aureos  every  month,  by  the  pope,  ibr  bit 
espences,  he  oomplaioed  of  his  <  rei  pecuniarie  anguatiisy'^and  desires 
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But  when  Pole  reached  Paris,  tho  civilly  treated 
in  the  city,  he  was  refused  admission  to  the  palace '^ 
and  with  a  mortifying  public  denial  '^  Henry  had 
remonstrated  with  Francis  against  receiving  a  man 
who  came  only  to  foment  rebellion ;  and  the  French 
king  felt  the  common  interest  of  the  throne  to  be  put 
in  hazard  by  such  a  mission.  Pole  was  therefore 
obliged  to  turn  off  towards  Flanders,  and  finding 
himself  unsafe  at  Cambray'^  and  that  his  messen- 
gers were  stopped  by  the  emperor's  officers  fmm 
carrying  his  missives'^,  he  setded  himself  at  Liege, 
which  he  made  the  focus  of  his  treasonable  practices 
in  England,  and  to  which  its  bishop  advised  him  to 
come  in  disguise  **. 


more  supplies.  £p.  p.  a8.  The  cardinars  answer  was,  that  the  pontiff 
would  not  allow  a  greater  stipend,  p.  ^. 

"  He  complains  heavily  of  this  to  the  cardinal  Carpensis :  *  I  coold 
weep  with  you  at  these  times,  when  I  see  that  a  king  ooes  not  admit  a 
legate  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  demanding  access  to  him.'  £p.  p.  ^. 

**  *  When  /  came  to  the  doors  of  his  hall,  I  was  not  admitted,  hot 
before  I  could  knacky  I  was  excluded.*  ib.  35. 

"  Even  here  he  wrote  to  the  pope,  on  18th  May  1537,  ^e  was  not 
allowed  to  go  beyond  its  walls.  £p.  p.  46.  He  complains  that  he  could 
do  nothing  with  Francis,  ib. 

**  This  was  at  •Valenciennes,  then  an  imperial  town,  and  the  person 
was  sent  back  to  him.  £p.  p.  48.  So  that  he  says, '  I  see  the  Csesareans 
will  not  allow  me  '  aditum '  into  their  province,    p.  49. 

*•  So  he  tells  the  pope,  *He  advised  me  to  come  'dissimuiato  ves- 
titu.'  p.  49.  That  Pole's  mother,  and  others,  considered  him  at  this 
time  to  be  a  traitor,  or  at  least  that  she  said  she  did,  we  learn  from  a 
letter  from  lord  Southampton  to  Cromwell,  in  which,  speaking  of  her  as 
countess  of  Salisbury,  he  says,  *  I  went  to  her  this  afternoon,  and  told 
her  the  cause  why  1  and  my  wife  forebore  to  see  her ;  it  was,  that  we 
could  not  find  in  our  heart  any  other,  seeing  that  that  errant  traitor, 
her  son,  the  cardinal,  went  about  from  prince  to  prince,  to  work  such 
trouble  against  our  sovereign  lord  and  his  realm.'  Whereunto  she  made 
me  answer,  with  a  wonderful  sorrowful  countenance,  *  That  albeit  he 
were  most  unhappy  and  in  the  way,  to  behave  himself  so  unkindly  and 
so  traicerously  unto  his  sovereign  lord  his  majesty,  who  hath  ever  been 
so  good  and  gracious  lord  to  him  and  his  friends ;  yet  she  took  heaven 
to  record,  that  she  was  both  a  good  woman  and  a  kind  woman,  wishii^ 
him  to  be  in  heaven,  or  else  that  she  were  of  power  to  bring  him  home 
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The  commotions  in  England,  which  Pole  was  sent    chap. 
from  Rome  to  foment,  burst  out  in  perilous  expio-  .  ^^^' .. 
sion  in  the  northern  part  of  our  Island;  and  we  j  '^* 
may  ascribe  this  locality  of  their  eruption  to  the  great  tions. 
ignorance  which  there  distinguished  at  that  time  both 
the  priests  and  the  people'^.   The  appearance  of  the 
king's  book  on  the  articles  of  religion  necessary  to 
be  taught  to  the  people,  was  made  the  crisis  of  the 
revolt.     Abbots  and  priests,  concurring  with  some  of 
the  local  nobility  to  excite  them,  twenty  thousand 
deluded  men,  apt  and  fit  for  war,  rose  and  formed 
an  army,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  menacing  insurrection. 
The  king  went  immediately  against  them  with  a  se- 
lect force,  received  their  petitions,  and  answered  their 
complaints  ".     They  were  intimidated,  divided,  and 
dispersed  '^ 

onto  the  king's  presence,  wherein  she  trusted  he  would  he  so  merciful 
H  lord  unto  him,  that  alheit  her  wretched  son  wns  so  ungracious,  and 
so  mighty  an  offender,  that  yet  his  grace  would  not  impute  his  heinous 
o£fence  unto  her  innoceucy.'  Lett.  MS.  Cleop.  £.  4.  p.  176. 

"  The  priests  of  Yorksnire  are  thus  described  before  the  Reformation, 
hj  the  archbishop  of  that  province,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  July  1535. 
He  said  as  to  the  books  sent  him,  that  the  curates  of  his  diocese  might 
tead  it  to  their  audience.  '  Many  of  the  curates  could  scant  perceive  it. 
Tbeir  benefices  were  so  exile,  of  4/.  5s.  6(/.  per  annum,  that  no  learned 
mail  would  take  them.  Therefore  they  were  fain  to  take  such  as  were 
presented  so  they  were  of  honest  conversation,  and  could  competently 
miderstand  that  they  read  and  minister  sacraments.  In  all  his  diocese 
lie  did  not  know  twelve  that  could  preach.'  Strype*s  Eccl.  Mem.  1. 
£.291,3.  The  Irish  papal  clergy  in  the  same  year,  were  still  lower. 
Their  new  archbishop  wrote  of  them  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  '  as  for 
their  secular  orders,  tney  be  in  a  manner  as  ignorant  as  the  people,  being 
not  able  to  say  mass  nr  pronounce  the  words;  they  not  knowing  what 
they  themselves  say  in  tne  Roman  tongue.'  So  in  1538,  '  a  bird  may 
lie  taught  to  speak  with  as  much  sense  as  several  of  them  do  in  this 
country.'    Transcribed  from  the  letter  lib.  by  sir  J.  Ware.    Phenix, 

"  Hall,  819-822.  This  chronicler  has  inserted  the  king's  answer, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  they  required  him  to  chuse  other  counsel- 
lors; censured  his  suppression  of  the  religious  houses;  demanded  a  re- 
lease from  the  last  parliamentary  subsidy ;  the  abolition  of  the  statute 
of  useS;  and  the  abandonment  of  the  first  fruits.  **  lb.  822^  3. 
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But  six  days  afterwards  a  more  formidable  assem- 
blage, amounting  to  forty  thousand  in  number,  so 
1536,      well  appointed  with  captains,  horse,  harness,  and 
artillery,  as  to  prove  that  a  secret  and  deliberate  oru 
ganization  of  conspiracy  had  long  been  preparing, 
encamped  themselves    in   Yorkshire.    They  called 
their  revolt  "  an  holy  and  blessed  pilgrimage,"  and 
displayed  banners  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  on 
one  side,  and  a  chalice  with  a  cake  on  the  othei^ 
which  evinced  the  priestly  authors  and  previous  con- 
cert of  the  rebellion.     The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  with  a  respectable  army,  went  immediatdly 
against  them,  and  found  them  so  determined^  that  a 
desperate  battle  seemed  inevitable.     Both  i^reed  to  - 
wage  it,  and  the  day  of  the  contest  was  named ;  but 
the  fordable  river  that  divided  the  two  forces,  be* 
coming  so  swollen  by  the  currents  of  the  preceding 
night,  as  to  be  impassable  by  either  on  the  day  fixed 
for  the  conflict,  the  rebels  thought  it  a  miracle  for* 
bidding  their  undertaking :  and  the  regal  generals, 
wisely  issuing  offers  of  pardon  to  those  who  quietly 
withdrew,  the  dangerous  host  dispersed***,  and  the 
kingdom  resumed  its  usual  tranquillity.  In  February 
1537,  eight  thousand  insurgents  attacked  Carlisle, 
but  were  repulsed,  and  afterwards  met  and  defeated 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  all  these  perilous  move- 
ments ended  in  the  seizure,  arraignment,  condemna"* 
tion,  and  execution  of  their  principal  leaders  *'. 

»  HbU,  824. 

'*  lb.  824.  Among  these  were  lord  Darcy,  lord  Hosier,  Percy,  bro- 
ther of  the  earl  of  North umberlaDd,  sir  Francis  Bigod,  and  several  others. 
Many  of  them  faithful  and  deserving  subjects  till  misled  to  take  arms  for 
the  pope  against  their  king.  ib.  The  celebrated  images,  the  objects  of 
so  many  pilgrimages  to  Waisingham^  Ipswich,  the  shrine  of  fiecket,  and 
others,  were  soon  afterwards  taken  away,  and  all  the  mendicant  frian 
suppressed.  Hall,  826.    We  may  judge  of  the  formidable  aspect,  at  their 
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By  the  time  Pole  reached  his  station  at  Liege,  he  C  h  a  p. 
found  that  these  insurrections,  which  he  had  left 
Rome  to  countenance  and  encourage,  had  exploded 
ineffectually,  and  that  his  hopes  and  Henry's  danger 
were  departing^*.  His  connection  with  these  insur- 
rections led  the  English  government  to/equest  the 
king  of  France  not  to  countenance  him ;  which  occa- 
sioned that  repulse  at  Paris,  and  that  ejection  from 
France,  of  which  he  complained.  His  residence  at 
Liege,  with  such  traiterous  purposes,  was  not  con* 
sbtent  with  the  tranquillity  of  England,  and  Hutton 

oatset,  of  tliese  insurrections,  by  the  information  disclosed  by  Gardiner, 
in  one  of  his  sermons  under  queen  Mary,  that  during  these  northern  re- 
bellions, Henry  was  so  alarmed  as  to  have  serious  thoughts  of  reconciling 
and  reuniting  nis  kingdom  to  Rome.  Yet  he  was  not  a  man  easily  inti- 
midated. It  was  this  sense  of  their  danger  which  made  him  so  earnest 
that  a  few  of  the  chiefs  should  be  made  an  example  of,  as  the  letters  of 
bb  conncil  express.    See  Hardwicke  Papers,  vol.  i. 

*  Pole  ftumciently  implies  the  business  he  meant  to  pursue  on  this 
mission;  and  at  liege,  in  his  letter  to  the  pope  from  Cambray,  i8th  May 
1537,  *^^  calling  those  who  were  against  him  in  London,  *  the  malig- 
nanU/  be  says,  alluding  to  the  insurrections,  '  when  I  departed  from 
Rome,  the  people  were  in  tumults  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  had 
active  and  noble  men  their  leaders.    Nothing  then  seemed  likely  to  give 
greater  spirits  to  the  people,  than  to  hear  that  one  of  their  own  country- 
men was  coming  witn  authority  who  would  help  their  cause ;  nothing 
would  bring  greater  terror  to  their  adversaries,  nor  more  easily  draw 
them  to  more  equitable  conditions.'  Poli.  Epist.  p.  5a.    In  another  part, 
he  mentions,  that  '  the  insurrection  of  the  people  who  favored  that 
cause,  had  been  appeased,  so  that  many  were  executed,  and  all  their 
leaders  in  the  king's  power.    I  heard  of  its  being  put  down  when  I  came 
to  Lyons/  ib.  p.  51.    After  giving  tlie  reasons  for  his  being  recalled,  he 
adds  as  one  on  the  other  side  for  his  staying;  '  a  quick  departure  would 
bring  despair  on  these  people  who  ought  to  be  chiefly  thought  of,  and 
the  greatest  security  to  the  adversaries.    If  some  one  should  watch 
perpetually  for  all  opportunities  in  his  regions,  to  be  ready,  as  often  as 
occasion  should  emerge,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  church,  and 
unless  we  would  entirely  lose  that  island,  we  must  do  so.'  p.  53.    '  No- 
thing is  more  fit  than  that  some  one  sbould  remain  in  their  sight,  by 
whose  example,  authority,  and  suasion,  as  occasion  should  present  itself, 
one  who  would  be  ready  not  so  much,  ^  tarn  verbo  quam  re,'  to  undergo 
all  extrones  in  body,  they  might  he  moved,"  ib.  p.  54.    On  21st  August 
1537s  he  wrote  to  Contareni,  from  Liege,  that  the  aovemment  of  England 
was  so  odious,  that  nothing  could  be  more  innrm  than  its  concfition. 
ib.  p.  88.    Either  this  conduct  was  treason,  or  treason  ceases  to  be  such 
if  it  be  done  at  the  command  or  in  &vor  of  the  pope. 
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was  dispatched  with  remonstrances  to  the  queen  re- 
gent of  Flanders,  in  May  1537,  who  declared  that 
she  had  never  showed  any  favor  or  assistance  to 
him^',  and  sent  immediately  an  envoy  to  Henry, 
to  excuse  herself  on  the  subject  *\  Persons  were 
appointed  to  watch  Pole's  motions  ^^,  and  his 
servant  Throgmorton  became  a  correspondent  of 
Cromweirs*^ 

Pole  now  became  desirous  that  Pauls  excommu- 
nication should  issue  against  Henry,  and  that  Charles 
should  invade  him.  Therefore  in  November  1538, 
this  implacable  cardinal  was  appointed  to  go  as  the 
pope's  legate  into  Spain,  to  stimulate  the  emperor 
to  an  invasion  of  England  *^.  In  the  February  fol- 
lowing, the  king  instructed  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  to  re- 
quest the  emperor  not  to  suffer  Pole  to  enter  his 
doipinions^';  and  in  the  next  month  to  thank  him 
for  refusing  Pole's  solicitation  that  he  would  assent 
to  the  papal  excommunication  against  the  English 
sovereign  *'. 

'^  See  HuttOD*s  letter  to  the  king  of  30th  May,  in  MS.  Galba,  B.  10. 

P-  .335- 

»*  CroraweH's  letter  to  Wyatt,  of  6th  June,  in  Harl.  MS.  No.  aSa. 

p.  ao3. 

**  In  MS.  Cleop.  R.  6,  is  a  letter  of  John  Legh  to  Cromwell,  detailing 
his  conversations  with  Pole,  who,  among  other  things,  advised  him  not 
to  read  '  the  story  of  N.  Machiavello,  because  he  had  already  empoisoned 
our  country  of  England,  and  it  was  a  story  also  to  empoison  all  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  and  that  with  all  his  might  he  would  put  it  down 
out  of  remembrance  in  all  places  where  he  might  have  any  power.' 

p.  381. 

*  A  letter  of  Throgmorton  to  Cromwell,  dated  20th  Aug.  1537,  **  '" 
the  same  MS.  p.  372.     It  is  mentioned  by  Strype. 

^  By  his  letters  of  30th  Nov.  to  Gran velle,  the  Spanish  minister,  and 
to  the  emperor's  confessor,  Pole  wrote  to  renew  in  the  mind  of  Charles, 
'  the  cause  of  our  faith*.'  ib.  p.  121.  His  Spanish  legation  lasted  from 
December  1538,  to  Sept.  1539,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  to  enter  Spain,  or  not  to  have  remained  in  it,  as  his  letters  are 
usually  dated  from  Carpentras. 

»  King's  letter  of  13th  Feb.  1539,  MS.  ib.  p.  47. 

»  King's  letter  of  loth  March  1539,  MS.  ib.  p.  50. 
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Pole  continued  to  urge  these  treasonable  applica-  chap. 
ions  for  nearly  twelve  months,  but  his  embassy  >  ^^^'  ^ 
wled.  Charles  was  cold  and  indifferent :  and  Pole 
eft  his  court,  mourning  the  emperor's  wise  disincli- 
lation,  to  undertake  the  crusade '"*;  and  apparently 
suspecting  that  he  was  more  disposed  to  subvert  than 
to  reinstate  the  declining  popedom**.  The  emperor 
vrould  only  assent  to  protestations  being  sent  to 
Henry,  not  the  exterminating  bull;  and  Francis  also 
deemed  these  to  be  preferable  '*. 

The  imperial  prime  minister  informed  the  papal 
cardinal,  diat  the  king  of  England  did  not,  like  the 
Lutheran  princes,  want  to  dispute  an  article  of  faith, 
but  to  usurp  the  ecclesiastical  possessions,  and  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  ;  that  fourteen  thousand 
Germans  were  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  their 
ocean,  to  pass  into  England  for  the  defence  of  its 
government;  that  it  became  therefore  more  necessary 
to  consider  where  the  batde  should  be  waged ;  that 
Henry  having  money  and  the  Lutherans  men,  if  he 
should  be  first  attacked  he  would  not  only  defend 
himself  gallantly,  but  also  with  his  money  raise  so 
great  a  fire  in  Italy  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  quench ; 

*  Gn  2ad  September  1539,  he  wrote  from  Carpentras,  '  when  I  left 
Cesar's  court  with  but  slender  expectation,  I  openly  said  that  I  could 
not  but  grieve  that  greater  hope  had  not  been  given  to  me  of  the  help  of 
Ctesar,  in  the  afflicted  affairs  of  our  region.  How  is  it  that  other  princes 
o£fer  themselves  most  ready  to  vindicate  the  cause,  but  Cssar  in  whom 
was  the  greatest  expectation,  &c/  ib.  p.  199. 

•'  I  infer  this  from  Pole's  mysterious  language  on  8th  June  1539. 
*  But  the  king  of  England  is  not  he  who  can  most  injure  the  apostolic 
-fee.  I  fiar  him  whom  Cato  most  feared  in  Rome;  him  who  is  more 
woberly  proceeding  to  overthrow  it ;  or  rather  I  fear  thoscy  for  there  is  more 
than  one  at  this  time.  I  cannot  but  fear,  that  in  a  short  time  a  greater 
rent  may  arise  in  the  church,  with  greater  detriment  to  the  authority  of 
the  apostolic  see,  than  has  been  seen  for  many  ages.*  ib.  p.  158. 

**  We  learn  these  facts  from  cardinal  Farnese's  letter  of  a  1st  June 
J  539,  from  Toledo.     Ep.  Poli.  p.  285, 
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BOOK  and  therefore  that  the  emperw  had  decided  that  he 
ought  to  pacify  Germany  before  he  broke  with  Eng» 
land''.  It  was  in  vain  that  Famese  urged  that  such 
a  delay  would  allow  the  Englidi  king  to  strike  a 
great  blow  at  the  apostolic  see ;  and  that  the  cen- 
sures and  bull  having  been  actually  issued  against 
him,  if  they  were  not  followed  up  by  speedy  execa- 
tion,  the  papal  authority  would  be  depreciated.  The 
imperial  cabinet  would  not  give  way.  They  thoogbt 
it  was  proper  that  Pole  should  go  into  France  to 
solicit  its  government  to  co-operate;  but  tho  it  was 
hinted  that  Francis  would  not  receive  him,  the  papal 
ambassador  could  obtain  nothing  from  the  ^mnisk 
power  but  paper  remonstrances  against  Henry '^. 

Henry  proceeded  to  the  visitation,  condemnatioiii 
and  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  conventual 
bodies,  and  to  the  seizure  of  their  movables  and  te^ 
ritorial  possessions.  Wolsey  had  led  the  way  in 
this  measure'',  which,  considered  with  regard  to  die 
rights  of  vested  property,  was  direct  spoliation ;  but 
which,  viewed  in  the  uses  which  its  ecclesiastical  en- 
joyers  were  making  of  it'^  and  as  to  their  moral, 

^  See  his  letter  of  a5th  June.    £p.  Poli.  a^iS. 

^  lb.  288,  9.    The  other  letters  are  to  the  same  result.  29074. 

'^  On  1st  Sept.  1524,  Clement  VII.  had  granted  a  bull  to  Wolsej,  to 
visit  and  reform  religious  places;  to  inquire  into  the  lives  and  nuumen 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  to  chastise  and  punish  them.  Wilk.  Cone  3. 
p.  704.  In  the  same  ^ear,  the  pope  having  given  the  privilege,  the  king 
issued  his  writ,  authorizing  the  cardinal  to  suppress  various  monastericf 
at  Oxford,  and  to  found  endowments  out  of  their  revenues,  ib.  706. 
In  1528,  Clement  sent  Wolsey  a  power  to  degrade  Clericos,  because  be 
had  represented  that  some  priests  committed  atrocia  crimina.  ib.  71^ 
In  1529,  the  same  pope  issued  to  him  another  bull,  allowing  bim  to 
suppress  other  monasteries,  and  to  erect  cathedral  churches  instead,  ib. 
715.  These  powers  show  that  it  was  Wolsey *s  plan  to  abolish  or  lessen 
the  monastic  body,  and  to  increase  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  pre- 
lacies and  universities. 

"^  On  the  general  conduct  of  the  monastic  confraternities  abroad; 
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religious,  and  political  consequences,  demands  other  chap. 
counterbalancing  epithets.  But  others  have  so  amply  ^^^' 
treated  on  this  subject,  that  our  assigned  limits  in 
this  volume,  whose  object  is  rather  to  bring  forward 
what  has  not  been  known  by  the  general  student, 
than  what  is  familiar  to  him,  compels  us  only  to  give 
it  a  brief  notice  here,  with  a  reference  to  those  who 
have  circumstantially  detailed  it'^. 

Erasmas  gives  many  stroDg  intimations.  On  the  English  monks,  many 
remarks  and  authorities  may  be  seen  in  Strype,  Eccl.  Men&.  ▼.  l.  p.  385-> 
4l8y  and  in  Wilk.  Concil.  v.  3.  The  MS.  letters  and  papers  in  the 
British  Maseura,  MS.  Cleop.  £.  4,  give  much  original  information  of 
their  immoralities.  When  Henry  cousulted  with  nis  council  what  ha 
should  do  as  to  the  monasteries,  one  told  him  he  should  not  allow  an 
excessive  number,  nor  approve  of  all  their  rules.  '  But  wholly  to  exclude 
so  pious  a  retreat  for  men  who  are  unapt  for  secular  business,  or  other- 
wise retired  from  the  world,  were  to  leave  those  unprovided  for,  who,  of 
all  others,  were  most  uroper  in  a  devout  life,  to  serve  and  glorify  their 
Creator.  There  is  a  aue  place  lefl  for  monasteries,  yet  when  they  grow 
to  that  multitude,  that  either  the  just  proportion  they  bear  in  a  state  is 
exceeded,  or  they  become  a  receptacle  only  for  lazy  and  idle  persons ;  it 
is  fit  to  apply  some  convenient  remedy.  Therefore,  be  pleased,  Sir !  not 
to  think  so  much  of  their  overthrow,  as  their  reformation/  Another 
counsellor  remarked,  that  the  clergy  had  one  fourth  part  of  all  the  reve> 
nues  of  the  kingdom ;  that  this  was  an  undue  proportion,  and  that  two 
or  three  monasteries  left  in  every  shire  would  be  sufficient.  Herb. 
396,  7*  But  the  detected  vices  of  many,  and  the  relaxation  of  all,  tho 
some  honorable  exceptions  appeared,  contributed  chiefly  to  make  the 
general  suppression  a  desired  and  popular  transaction. 

^  Camaen,  in  his  Britannia,  reckons  the  whole  number  of  the  mo- 
nasteries suppressed  in  England  and  Wales,  to  have  been  645.  The 
colleges  demolished,  were  90 ;  the  chantries  and  fire  chapels,  2,374 ;  and 
110  hospitals.  Speed  reckons  the  yearly  value  of  the  whole,  which  he 
particularly  enumerates,  161,100/.  composing,  as  Herbert  remarked, 
above  a  third  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  kingdom.  The 
kine  allowed  about  8,000/.  a  year  for  his  new  bishoprics  anacathedrab, 
and  *  had  so  tender  a  care  ot  learning,  that  he  not  only  preferred  divers 
able  persons  whom  he  found  there,  but  took  special  care  to  preserve  the 
choicest  books  of  their  well-furnished  libraries,  wherein  John  Leland 
was  employed.'  Herb.  444.  Leland's  report  of  his  researches  into  their 
libraries,  which  he  called  his  *  New  Year's  Gift  to  King  Henry,'  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  historical  work  which  he  projected  upon 
them,  but  did  not  live  to  execute.  See  it  in  Strype's  App.  v.  l.  p. 483-8. 
Cranmer,  in  his  Homily  on  Good  Moral  Works,  expressed  his  sense  of 
the  benefit  accomplished  by  these  dissolutions.  In  their  favor  we  may 
notice  their  hospitality:  That  they  relieved  the  poor;  raised  no  rents; 
took  no  excessive   fines  on  renewing  leases;  tlieir  noble  structures; 
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Cromwell  became  the  leading  minister  in  tbe 
cabinet,  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which  were 
deemed  expedient  in  reforming  the  most  prominent 
abuses  of  tbe  papal  religion.  In  1537,  the  book 
was  compiled  by  some  of  the  bishops  and  divines, 
intitled^  ^^  The  Institution  of  a  Christian  man/'  in 
which  most  of  the  doctrines,  sacraments,  and  cere« 
Bionies  of  the  church  were  discussed ''.  In  the  next 
year  seTenteen  injunctions  for  religion  were  promul- 
gated by  Cromwell,  as  the  king  s  vicegerent,  conse- 
quential to  those  which  had  been  issued  in  1536'^ 
which  abolished  many  former  errors  and  abuses.  But 
three  of  the  prelates,  Sampson,  Gardiner,  andTunstall, 
combined  together,  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  old 
religion  as  they  could  *%  tho  they  upheld  the  king's 
against  the  pope's  supremacy^'.  The  act  of  the  six 
articles  caused  great  dissatisfaction^. 

tli<^  evluofttioo  (her  f^ve  to  the  rich ;  and  their  libraries.  Strjpe,  53a. 
Hue  the  lattv  \%ere  uow  multiplving  books,  and  attaining  elsewhere  a 
>u^vrK>r  etlucaliiui,  and  pursuing  more  generally  better  morals  and  more 
u>«ful  U\ts,  Tbe  opinion  ascribed  on  this  subject  to  the  enlightened 
pope  Gan^nelli,  justly  remarks,  *  The  religious  orders  have  not  been 
gitit^l  ^iih  inlkllibility,  nor  with  indefectibility.  If  they  were  to  be  all 
alvh>htil  this  dav,  the  loss  would  be  great,  but  the  church  would  neither 
be  le^s  Ih>K,  les>  apostolical,  nor  less  respectable.*  v.  2.  p.  172. 

*  Str^-^v,  F.ccl.  Mem.  1.  p.  485-  It  was  in  1538,  that  the  whole 
Bible  wis  torsi  printed  in  Exiglish,  with  marginal  notes,  some  of  which 
were  omilttd  on  its  rvprint,  in  1540.  ib.  472,  3.  Cromwell  signified  to 
the  bishi>ps  the  king's  command,  that  they  should  cause  the  Bible  in 
F4»s:li>h  to  be  laid  k>rth  openly  in  their  own  houses,  in  every  parish 
chur^'h,  at  the  cost  of  the  incumbent ;  and  that  every  man  should  have 
tree  ai  ce>*  tojii,  and  be  exhorted  to  use  it.  ib.  474,  5.  Grafton  printed 
inuutHlialely  l»500  copies,  at  the  expence  of  500/.  which  were  so  well 
receivtnl  by  the  people,  that  some  Dutchmen  began  to  print  it  in  a 
smaller  volume,  at  a  less  price.  476. 

*  See  them  in  Stripe,  1.  p.  494. 

**  Sampson  being  arrested,  confessed  this.  ib.  503.  See  bis  second 
letter,  in  A  pp.  3^1-3- 

*'  SiH»  'run>tairs  sermon  against  the  pope,  in  Strype,  1.  p.  51 8,  who 
also  »»i\cs  extracts  frcm  several  writtingsof  the  day,  on  the  same  sub- 
iei^t,  3 1 2-518.  Other  injunctions  from  authority,  followed,  one  of  which 
\vas  direi^ted  against  Thomas  jk  Becket.  ib.  532. 

^  Strype,  1.  p.  54a.    In  1539,  the  book  of  ceremonies^  was  made 
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That  Henry  should  have  married  lady  Jane  Sey-    chap. 
mour  the  day  after  Anne  Boley  n's  execution ;  and  that     ^^^' 


any  woman  could  agree  so  immediately  to  nuptials,  Death  of 
for  which  such  a  terrible  event  had  made  the  vacancy,  ja^," 
are  among  those  anomalies  of  human  feeling,  or  those  H^^ 
instances  of  human  insensibility,  which  are  inexpli- 
cable to  our  considering  reason.      But  there  are  no 
limits  to  our  capacity,  both  for  good  and  for  evil.    No 
eccentricity  is  improbable,  and  no  improbability  is 
incredible  of  our  defectible  nature,  when  it  once 
abandons  the  straight  paths  of  rectitude  or  piety. 
Something  then  governs  it  which  is  not  reason,  and 
therefore  it  acts  not  by  the  laws  of  reason.     Within 
nine  days  after  her  revolting  wedlock,  lady  Jane  was 
exhibited  publicly  as  the  new  queen ♦'.    Her  amiable 
manners  and  unpresuming  life  only  make  her  acqui- 
escence in  such  a  precipitate  acceptance  of  a  throne 
so  widowed,  less  comprehensible.      But  she  did  not 
long  enjoy  what  she  had  been  too  hasty  to  secure. 
Seventeen   months  were  the  brief  duration  of  her 
regal  life.     In  the  October  of  the  year  after  her  ex- 
altation the  pains  of  labor  came  upon  her,  and  a  me- 
lancholy alternative  presented  itself,  of  which  she  or 
her  child  would  be  the  probable  victim.     The  de-  Birth  of 
livery,  from  the  magnitude  of  its  political  results,  was  f^o"^^'^* 
secured**;  and  it  proved  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  ^^^- 

which  he  has  inserted  in  liis  Appendix.  In  1543,  '  The  iDStitution '  was 
reviewed,  in  a  convocation,  ana  re-published  in  the  corrected  and  en- 
lar]Ked  form  of  the  *  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  the  Chrisciun 
Man.'  Strype,  583,  4.    In  many  respects  a  new  work. 

*  The  marriage  was  on  aoth  May.  On  29th  May,  being  Whitsunday, 
she  was  showed  openly,  in  her  roynl  habiliments,  as  the  queen.  God- 
win. Ann.  p.  143.  About  two  months  after  Aime*s  execution,  on  the 
aad  July,  Henry  lost,  to  his  great  grief,  his  only  natural  son,  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  (Godw.  143,)  a  prince  much  admired,  who  had  debased 
luiMelf  by  going  to  witness  the  unhappy  lady's  death. 

^  It  is  said  to  have  been  that  deplorable  choice  of  evils  which  occa^ 
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BOOK    great  desire  of  Henry's  life— a  son,  and  a  successor. 

i 9  But  the  boon  was  conditioned  with  sorrow.     A  few 

days  allowed  some  feeble  hopes,  that  the  mother, 
whom  he  now  doubly  valued,  would  recover  her  de- 
parting animation.  The  implored  felicity  seemed 
possible  for  a  short  time  to  her  medical  attendants.^, 
but  a  fatal  crisis  soon  shewed  the  fallacy  of  all  human 
plans  and  expectations,  and  Henry  became  this  time, 
unwillingly,  a  widower.  Few  things  wrongly  done  end 
happily.  The  king,  in  his  own  sufferings,  found  how 
easier  it  is  to  destroy  life  than  to  continue  it ;  and 
to  give  calamity  to  others  than  to  avert  it  from  our* 
selves.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  lamenting 
the  heavy  and  unexpected  blow.     He  warmly  com- 

sions  the  birth  of  the  son  to  be  at  the  ezpence  of  the  mother's  safc^* 
The  official  letter, aonouncinehis  nativity,  is  dated  I2th  Oct.  (153(^). 
See  it  in  MSS.  Nero,  C.  lo.  This  fixes  it  to  that  time.  The  qaeen  a 
not  die  on  the  next  day,  or  two  days  afler^  as  some  ancient  aut)ioritio 
assert.  Edward  6,  in  his  own  Journal  says  '  within  a  few  days.'  See 
it  in  Burnet,  4.  p.  1.  A  comparison  of  the  letters  in  Nerpy  C.  10>  show 
that  she  was  alive  on  the  17th  of  October;  for  the  tliind  documeotj 
which  announces  that  twelve  masses  had  been  said  for  her  sonl,  in  Lon- 
don, is  dated  Thursday  8th  November,  which  makes  the  first  Wednesdaj 
that  occurred  after  the  l!2lh  October,  to  have  been  the  17th,  and  there- 
fore on  that  day,  or  on  the  following  Wednesday,  the  letter  in  the  oeit 
note  proves  that  she  was  still  alive. 

^  In  MSS.  Nero,  C.  10,  is  the  following  orip;inal  letter,  moumfully 
expressive  of  what  was  advancing,  signed  by  six  physicians.  *  Theie 
shall  be  to  advertise  your  lordship  of  the  aueen's  estate.  Yesterday  after- 
noon she  had  a  natural  lax,  by  reason  whereof  she  began  somewhat  t» 
liehten,  and  as  it  appeared,  to  amend ;  and  so  continued  till  towanh 
night.  All  this  night  she  hath  been  very  sick,  and  doth  rather  appaire 
than  amend.  Her  confessor  hath  been  with  her  grace  this  mornings  and 
hath  done  (all)  that  to  his  office  appertaineth,  and  even  now  is  preparii^ 
to  minister  to  her  grace  the  sacrament  of  unction.  At  Hampton  court, 
this  Wednesday  morning,  at  eight  of  the  clock.'  MS.  ib.  The  first  Wed- 
nesday afler  the  birth  being  the  17th,  the  second  was  the  24th  October. 
As  O.  Lilly  places  her  death  on  the  twelfth  day  after  her  delivery  ;  and 
both  the  herald *s  office,  and  the  Journal  of  Cecil,  mentioned  in  Burnet, 
y.3.  p.  1,  date  her  death  on  24tn  October;  that  has  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  day  of  the  melancholy  event,  and  if  so.  Utf 
medical  letter  was  probably  written  on  that  day,  being  the  second  Wed- 
nesday from  the  birth. 
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ineh^ed  hrs  l6st  Jane,  and  she  has  been  applauded  chap. 
heybhd  all  his  queens ;  but  her  reign,  and  therefore 
her  trial  was  short.  If  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  sur- 
vived her  coronation  for  a  longer  period,  panegyric 
^duld  have  emblazoned  her  tomb  with  all  its  rhe- 
tbric,  and  Henry  have  bedewed  it  with  the  tears  of 
hi^  fondest  affection.  To  walk  well  and  laudably 
ihrb  a  protracted  life,  is  the  great  criterion  of  human 
virtue ;  the  greatest  claim  to  human  praise ;  and  the 
most  difficult  task,  considering  life's  changes  and 
temptations,  of  human  perseverance.  We  cannot 
thel'efore  positively  decide  that  lady  Jane  intrinsi- 
cally was,  or  if  she  had  lived,  would  have  been, 
superior  to  the  female  whom  she  succeeded  and  per- 
haps contributed  to  supersede"  But  her  existence 
and  even  precipitate  nuptials  may  have  been  of  great 
importance  to  the  prosecution  and  establishment  of 
the  English  reformation.  The  pope  so  suddenly  and 
completely  changed  his  mind  and  conduct  towards 
Henry,  on  hearing  of  Anne  Boleyn's  downfal,  that 
if  Jane  had  not  secured  both  his  hand  and  heart, 
£he  king  might  have  been  allured  to  a  re-union  with 
the  papacy*^. 
— ^— ^»^-~—       ■        ■ '      ~— "*~—        '  ■       '      ^1—.    I  —^.fi— ^^^.1^, 

^  I  make  this  iDferencey  from  having  observed  and  read  the  very  im-> 
pdrtaiit  latin  despatch  of  Cassalis  to  the  king,  from  Rome,  dated'^27thL 
May  1536.  It  exhibits  such  an  artful  or  wise  effort  of  the  pope,  to 
tmSn  toe  favor  of  Henry ;  and  if  Anne  Boleyn's  removal  had  left  him 
aaiseogaged  man,  and  his  hasty  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour  had  not 
doied  the  avenue  to  friendship  with  Rome,  before  this  letter  reached 
faini,  it  might  have  made  so  great  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  I  am; 
ibduced  to  lay  before  the  reac^r  its  main  contents,  to  show  what  a  danger 
libe  En^ith  reformation  escaped. 

*  Ten  days  have  elapsed  since  I  went  to  the  pope,  and  narrated  to  him 
tike  tidings,  that  the  queen  had  been  thrown  mto  j)rison,  with  her  rela-, 
tlons^  for  concurring  in  her  adultery.  He  then  said,  that  he  had  been 
ifti'jploriiu;  heaven  to  enliehten  your  mind  on  this  affair;  that  he  had 
dtwbjhi  mtd  something  of  this  sort  in  his  eye,  because  be  thouj^t  the 
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In  June  1537  the  emperor,  as  if  the  deaths  of  both 
Catherine  and  Anne  had  removed  his  point  of  honor 
from  the  quarrel,  began  to  court  Henry's  friendship, 

mind  of  yoor  inBJesty  was  adoraed  with  such  virtues,  and  had  soch 
merits  towards  the  christian  republic,  that  heaven  would  not  desert  it, 
but  would  exalt  it  by  the  grace  of  his  illumination.  That  your  majesty 
now  mi^ht,  as  you  had  in  other  respects  done,  perform  an  excellent  work 
for  Christendom,  being  now  released  from  a  marriage  that  was  indeed  too 
unequal  for  you.  That  if  you  would  now  be  joined  to  the  Roman  church, 
it  would  then  have  so  much  authority,  that  it  would  command  both  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  and  compel  both  to  peace.  It  was 
most  manifest,  that  if  your  majesty  had  the  Roman  pontiff  with  yoa, 
you  might  command  the  other  princes  as  you  pleased.  That  he  would 
promise  to  obey  you  in  this  business ;  he  desired  only  peace,  and  be 
was  not  disposed  for  factions,  nor  to  labor  covetously  to  increase  hii 
fortunes,  in  immense  sums,  or  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  pon- 
tificate. 

*  He  said,  your  majesty  ought  not  to  be  in  an  angry  mind  towards 
him,  but  to  be  friendly.  That  he  had  always  soiu^ht  to  make  your  a£bir 
gratifying  to  you,  and  had  not  wished  to  hurt  it.    That  he  had  eiven  many 

Ts  of  love  and  attentions  in  the  cause  of  your  marriage,  and  had  done 
things  fur  ^ou,  both  publicly  and  privately,  with  Clement  VII.  and 
at  Bologna,  with  the  emperor.  That  he  had  done  this  duty  from  his 
heart.  That  he  had  no  wish  to  offend  ^our  majesty  in  any  thing,  altbo 
he  understood  something  was  daily  doing  in  England  against  the  apos- 
tolic see.' 

The  pope  then  apologized  for  having  made  Fisher  a  cardinal.  It  was 
done  to  conciliate  love,  not  to  cause  hatred.  He  had  wished  to  have 
his  council,  and  to  increase  his  college  of  cardinals,  by  some  men  of 
learning.  It  was  usual  to  have  a  cardinal  of  every  nation,  and  therefore 
he  had  chosen  the  bishoo  to  be  one  for  England,  because  his  book 
against  Luther  were  of  hign  authority.  He  confessed  that  he  had  erred 
in  this  step,  and  that  afterwards  he  had  been  solicited  on  all  sides  to 
avenge  his  death,  and  could  not  avoid  doing  what  he  had  done,  tho  his 
inclination  had  not  gone  with  it ;  but  he  had  wished  heaven  to  interpose 
its  assistance,  as  it  now  seemed  to  have  done. 

After  more  soothing  intimations  of  this  sort,  Cassalis  asked  him  if  be 
wished  these  sentiments  to  he  reported  to  the  king.  Ailer  much  deli-, 
beration,  the  pope  intimated,  that  Cassalis  might  say,  that  he  had  found 


your  majesty  would  make  the  least  signification,  by  sending  or  writing 
something  to  me,  from  which  it  might  be  collected  that  you  desired 
friendship  and  conjunction  with  the  pope,  he  would  send  a  nuncjo,  and 
do  all  things  which  he  could.  But  his  will  is  now  thwarted,  because 
several  tell  him  that  it  would  be  a  great  disgrace  to  him,  afler  so  many 
affronts,  to  send  to  your  majesty  before  he  had  some  eminent  reason  to 
hope  that  it  would  be  taken  in  good  part.  For  this  reason,  he  would, 
send  Latinus  Juvenalis,  or  Andreas  Cassalius,  but  so  that  the  rumor, 
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and  sent  an  ambassador  to  England,  to  treat  for  a  chap. 
marriage  between  don  Louis  of  Portugal,  and  the  ^^^' 
often-bargained-for  princess  Mary*^.  The  French 
court  charged  the  mission  with  insincerity  ^.  Prince 
Edward  s  welcomed  birth  in  the  same  year*^,  occa- 
sioned, with  that  singular  anticipation  of  royal  alli- 
ances that  so  seldom  were  effectuated,  a  proposal  ako 
for  wedding  him  to  a  daughter  of  the  emperor's,  born 
of  to  be  born,  and  another  for  the  union  of  Eliza- 
beth,  likewise  in  her  babyhood,  with  one  of  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand's  sons  ^'*.  Both  Charles  and  Francis, 
too  equal  in  strength  to  abase  each  other,  were  now 
anxious  to  obtain  Henry's  amity  and  alliance,  to 
overwhelm  his  competitor.  But  as  the  English  sove- 
reign would  not  assist  by  arms,  the  French  king,  in 
March  1538,  sent  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  to  agree  that 
Henry  should  be  the  mediator;  and  also  to  assure 
him,  that  the  emperor's  promises  were  all  fraud  and 
deceit*'.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  commissioned  by 
the  English  government  to  Spain,  to  offer  there  his 
sovereign's  mediatorial  aid,  and  to  renew  the  ancient 


should  be,  that  he  was  not  commissioned  from  him,  but  was  going  on 
my  private  aflfairs.  But  he  has  as  yet  determined  nothing,  nor  would 
I  agree  that  he  should  be  dispatched  in  my  name/  Lett.  MS.  Vitell. 
B.  14.  p.  315-18.  No  advances  could  be  more  eager,  submissive,  flat- 
tering and  tempting  to  a  king  of  Henry *s  temper,  than  this  ingenious  con« 
ference.  But  long  before  this  letter  reached  Henry,  and  even  before  it 
was  written,  he  had  married  Jane  Seymour,  as  great  a  friend  to  the 
reformation,  as  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  before  he  lost  her,  he  had  by  her 
what  he  wished,  a  son  and  heir,  which  dispossessed  Mary  of  the  throne, 
and  changed  materially  all  his  former  relations,  lliiis  the  new  policy  of 
the  pope  was  defeated  as  soon  as  it  had  come  into  eiistence,  and  had 
been  put  into  operation. 
*^  Uromwell's  letter  of  6th  June,  in  Harl.  MS.  No.  282.  p.  203. 

*  Cromwell's  lett.  1st  Oct.  ib.  208. 

*  See  before,  p.  48],  note  44. 

«»  MS.  ib.  p.  159, 

"  Cromwell's  letter  in  cypher,  of  1st  March.  MS.  ib.  175-182, 
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friendship  between  him  an.d  Charles'*,  whea  the. 
marriages  above  mentioned  became  the  subject  of 
negotiation  *^  Francis,  observing  these  proposed 
schemes,  attempted  a  counteraction,  by  requesting 
Mary  for  the  duke  of  Or]eans  ^^ 

Amid  these  speculations,  Henry,  intinmted  his  own 
wish  to  make  the  duchess  dowager  of  Milan,  his. 
queen";  but  this  suggestion  was  not  encouraged^. 
He  desired  the  emperor  not  to  receive  cardinal  Pole| 
who  was  coming  to  him  as  legate  from  tk^  pope^; 
and  afterwards  thanked  him  for  refusiofi:  to  admit 
him'^.  But  Henry  hftving  now  heard  ii^  Ht^f^^c^, 
peror  and  f*rench  king,  with  other  princes,  were, 
plannipg,  by  the  instigation  of  the  pope,  sooa  tqiAf, 
vade  England,  laid  an  embargo  on  the.  ^emi^  s|ug?. 
ping,  and  demanded  to  know  positively  fron^.  thC; 
emperor  what  his  intentions  werje*^. 

At  this  period  the  three  great  powers  of  £ur(^: 
coiftinued  tp  be,  the  eipperor,  the  king  of  France^  ai)()j 
Henry.  Their  mutual  and  changeable  vears.  had] 
reduced  the  rest  of  Europe  to  a  state  of  political; 
nothingness  and  submitting  inferiority,  but  had  not 
altered  their  relative  greatness  and  strength  as  to 
each  other.     They  had  fought  and  negotiated,  with. 

"  See  Wyatt's  transcript  of  the  king's  letter  to  him,  of  aad  Feb,  1538. 
Harl.  MS.p.  1.  '  -       ' 

^  King's  let.  4th  May  1538.  MS.  ib.  p.  54.    It  was  on  8th  April^  ip. 
this  year,  that  Henry  published  his  declaration,  addressed  to  att  the 
^irinces  of  chnstendora,  protesting  a^ihst  the  pope's  intended  council 
at  Vincenza,  as  against  trie  one  he  had  before  summoned  to  Mantua. 
See  it  in  Harl.  Misc.  V.  3.  p.  170.  Park.  ed. 

**  King's  letter  of  22d  Jan.  1538.  MS.  ib.  p.  15. 

*•  King's  letter  of  5th  April.  MS.  ib.  a6. 

*7  King's  letter  of  I3ih  Febniary  1539.  MS.  ib.  p,  47. 

••  King's  letter  of  lOth  March  1539.  ib.  p.  59. 

«Ib. 
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the  efG^ct  of  trampling  down  the  minor  states  and  chap. 
kingdoms,  and  of  adding  some  to  France  and  some  ^^^* 
to  the  imperial  dominions;  but  they  had  only  agi- 
tated the  balance  of  power  as  to  eack  other,  without 
dausing  any  lasting  preponderation  in  favor  of  either. 
Charles  and  Francis,  in  the  year  1538^  stood  before- 
eaeh  other  like  two  athletic  wrestlers,  who  had  often 
Sniggled  and  alternately  thrown  each  other;  but 
who,  after  twenty  years  of  angry  and  ambitious* 
(kympetition^  remained  still  determined  to  reciprocate 
assault  and  defiance,  with  unabated  hostility,  thd< 
unnble  tb  do  more  than  to  provoke  and  wound,  without 
permanently  conquering  or  long  endangering  each^ 
ddier.  Henry;  on  his  part,  was  still  the  great  neutral 
power,  whom  each  of  the  continental  antagonists 
was  inviting  to  be  his  ally,  and  dreading  least  his 
junction  with  the  other  should  destroy  that  equality' 
wfaich^  smid  all  their  conflicts  and  vicissitudes^,  had 
preserved^  undiminished,  the  national  independence 
ofboth« 

In  this  state  of  mutual  invincibility  and  of  angry 
jealou^,  the  emperor  made  proposals  from  Villas 
Franca  to  Henry,  to  induce  him  to  unite  in  a  friendly' 
league,  which  might  be  made  effective  against 
France.  From  a  manuscript  of  diplomatic  instruc- 
tions ^,  we  learn  that  the  king  of  England  was  gra- 
tified by  the  overture  of  friendship,  but  did  not' 
at'  that  time  accept  or  pursue  it.     His  own  account' 

^  These  instructions,  twelve  pRges  in  lengthy  are  prescrred  in  their 
origiBai  shape  in  the  British  Museum.  Vesp.  C.  7.  p.  7l--8a.  They  are' 
indorsed  as  of  the  date  of  16th  Oct.  1530.  They  are  curious  for  the' 
interUneations  made  by  Henry,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  and  for  the 
dyidence  they  give  of  his  personal  and  minute  attention  to  his  important 
state  papers. 
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BOOK  of  his  motives  for  this  receding  caution  is,  that  be 
^'  might  not,  by  assenting  to  it,  be  charged  with  pre- 
venting peace  from  being  then  established  in  Eu- 
rope^'. But  in  the  October  following,  his  political 
views  or  personal  feelings  became  more  favorable 
to  the  emperor's  wishes,  and  he  sent  sir  Philip  Hoby 
to  join  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  his  ambassador  in  Spain, 
in  treating  personally  and  decisively  with  Charles,  on 
the  objects  which  Henry  now  desired  to  attain  ^^. 

The  leading  scheme  in  the  king's  mind,  in  this 
negotiation,  seems  to  have .  been  to  establish  sqi  En- 
glish interest,  and  to  gain  by  marriages,  an  actofJ 
footing  in  Italy.  To  eflfectuate  this,  besides  his  omk 
marriage  with  the  widowed  duchess  of  Milan^  he 
proposed  to  coincide  with  the  emperor's  offer  from 
Villa  Franca ;  and  on  this  prince  investing  his  son- 
in-law,  don  Louis  of  Portugal,  with  the  dukedom  ^f 
Milan,  to  give  this  royal  youth  the  lady  Mary  for 
his  wife.  If  this  was  admitted^  Henry  then  sug- 
gested, that  he  would   allow  his   other   daughter 

•>  The  king's  instructions  thus  express  his  reasons :  *  His  majestj 
remembering  the  gentle  overtures  unto  his  highness  bj  the  said  em- 
peror made  from  Villa  Franca,  the  which  overtures,  tho  his  grace  took 
very  thankfully  and  embraced  them,  yet  nevertheless,  at  that  time,  lest 
he  should  be  noted  to  be  an  interrupter  of  the  comnon  quiet  of  Christen- 
dom, the  meeting  being  already  appointed  and  at  hand,  wherein  the 
worid  looked  for  a  good  conclusion  of  peace,  his  grace  stayed  to  send 
n  commission  to  conclude  upon  the  same,  until  that  assembly  and  inters 
view  should  be  passed,  intending  nevertheless,  after  the  same,  to  join  with 
the  emperor  in  all  reasonable  thmgs  and  conditions.'    MSS.  Vesp.  C.  7. 

p.  73. 

•"  These  instructions  order  Hoby  to  take  them  first  to  Wyatt,  that  this 
minister  might  make  himself  perfect  master  of  them ;  and  then  both  to 
require  an  audience  with  the  emperor,  and  to  state  their  contents. 
MSS.  ib.  In  this  part,  Henry  has  interiined  in  his  own  hand  writing, 
a  caution  that  they  should  *  require  of  the  emperor,  both  that  he  shsSl 
take  the  overtures  in  good  part  proceeding  of  so  friendly  an  heart;  and 
also  promise,  in  the  word  of  a  prince,  that  he  shall  not  disclose  tbem  to 
none  but  to  such  of  his  secret  council  as  shall  be  sworn  to  the  secrecy 
of  the  same.*    MSS.  ib. 
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Elizabeth,  his  niece  lady  Margaret,  and  his  son's  chap. 
widow,  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  to  be  married  to  ^^^* 
such  of  the  princes  and  estates  of  Italy  as  the  emperor 
should  advise  and  think  most  expedient  for  securing 
the  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  the 
Milanese,  in  the  imperial  family  ^^  As  Charles  had 
declared  his  determination  to  undertake  in  person 
a  campaign  against  the  Turks,  who  were  endangering 
the  empire,  Henry  suggested,  that  as  this  would  bea 
hazardous  enterprise,  and  his  son  Philip  was  young, 
he  should  settle  these  affairs  before  he  went  to  this 
great  conflict^;  and  the  king  closed  his  instructions 
with  declaring,  that  if  the  emperor  would  send  don 
Louis  to  the  queen  regent  of  Flanders,  for  her  to 
bring  him  and  the  duchess  of  Milan  to  Calais,  he 
would  immediate  cross  the  sea  at  the  shortest  notice, 
to  meet  them,  and  bring  with  him  ^'  his  dearest  and 
best  beloved  daughter,  the  lady  Mary  **,"'  for  the  im* 
mediate  conclusion  of  all  these  proposals. 


«  MSS.  Vesp.  c.  7.  p.  80, 81. 

**  The  kine  has  chusen  to  express  this  passage  in  his  own  writing : 
'  Tho  he  would  be  sorry  that  the  eraperor  should  expose  his  own  person 
to  any  such  jeopardy,  he  will  not  attempt  to  divert  bis  fixed  purpose, 
being  Christ  s  cause ;  yet  he  thought  it  the  part  of  a  ver^  friend  now 
to  put  him  in  remembrance  so  to  dispose  all  tnings  before  his  departure ; 
as  the  prince  of  Spain  his  son,  wnich  is  yet  but  young,  may/  &c. 
MS.  ib.  p.  78. 

^  MSS.  ib.  p.  8a.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  we  will  add  an  extract 
of  a  long  passage,  all  in  the  king*s  hand  writing,  which  he  inserted  in 
these  instructions,  after  their  first  composition,  as  it  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  extemporaneous  and  current  style  and  mind  on  the  matters  of  his 
slate  business.  His  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  before  inserted,  show  his 
easy  and  familiar  diction ;  this  quotation  will  exhibit  his  mode  of 
thinking  and  writing  on  his  public  affairs ;  and  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
penned  at  the  moment,  in  a  continuous  flow  of  thoughts  as  they  occurred, 
with  the  instantaneous  feeling  breathing  in  every  sentence,  and  without 
elaborate  study,  it  presents  to  us  an  actual  portrait  of  Henry's  intellectual 
capacity  in  one  of  its  most  natural  forms ;  and  displays  both  his  interior 
character  and  style  of  reasoning,  and  his  habitual  ease  and  fluency  of 
expressing  it,  as  passing  occasions  called  them  suddenly  out.  •  II  is  • 
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Such  was  Henry's  offer  and  plan  which  he  pressed) 
upon  Charles  with  an  earnestness  as  unusual^  as^  from/ 
some  change  in  the  position  or  views  of  the  emperor, 
was  soon  experienced  to  be  ineffective ;  for  it  was  met 
with  such  little  cordiality  now,  on  the  side  of  Charles,' 
probably,  in  part,  from  the  certainty  of  EdM^ard's. 
interfering  accession,  now  a  year  old,  and  in  part 
from,  the  danger  of  giving  to  England^  in  the  con- 
tingencies of  things,  from  these  weddings.  Intimate! 
or  popular  claims  to  Italian  possessions,  that  at  diel 
end  of  November  1538,  we  read  iti  the  king's  letters 
a:Compluint  of  the  emperor's  coldness  on  the  proposed 
matching  of  .the  children^.     Henry  afterwards  sent 
ipstruotionB  to  decline  these,  and  to  delay  his  own^^.. 
Qn  tl^is  rupture  of  their  reviving  amity,  the  eimperdrf 
expressed,  great  resentment  at  Hairy 's  calling  him/ 
iingrateful,  saying. that  it  was  a  title  scarcely  to  be* 
given  to  an  inferior,  but  not  to  be  brooked  by  ani 
equal  ^'.     But  sir  Thomas  congratulated  the  Idng^, 
that  he  had.  made  an  escape  from  the  duchess  of 
Milan,  as  tho  he  would  suppose  nothing  but  honor 
in  her,  yet  a  queen  consort  of  England  ought  to  be> 
free  from  all  suspicion  ^.    Wyatt  stated  to  Cromwell! 
his  apprehensions  that  designs  were  still  forming  by; 
Charles  and  Francis  against  Henry  ^°;  and  to  the 
king,  that  the  emperor  was  in  France,  but  did  not 

favorable  iosunce  of  his^eady  and  general  talent,  and  of  a  frank  temperi 
of  mind,  which  felt  and  spoke  from  its  high  station,  without  aoy  aocom-* 
panving  arrogance  or  offensive  pride. 

«  Lett.  3ath  November,  HarL  MS.  p.  50. 

^  MS.ib.  p.  6a 

^  Uttf  r  of  Th.  Wyati  to  Henry,  of  3d  Feb.  from  BrusseUs^  MS;  ibi 
p..  113*: 

^  L^tt.  9th  IVfaFch  1540,  from  Ghent.  He  intimatea  that  there  had' 
been  long,  an  affection  between  her  and  the  prince  of  Orange.  iiuk> 
]!«S„iW.  '•Lett^ib. 
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meaa  to  treat  till  he  had  reached  his  own  dominions,    ^j^A^* 
where   cardinal  Farnese   was  to   visit  both  these 
mpnarchs  from  the  pope^'     Henry  looked  among 
ihq  French  princesses  for  a^  queen,  but  they  would, 
not  stoop  to  his  conditions  ^\ 

^  His  letter  to  Henry  from  Arobise,  lath  December,  stating  that  be 
hsdmet  the  emperor  at  Cbatelherault*  MS.  ib.  p.  14.3. 

^.  Ufi.  thought  of.  three  in  France,  but  desired-  to  see  them  first  at^ 
Calais.    These  were  the  duchess  dowager  of  Lotigueville,  mademoiselie' 
da  Veodoip,  and  mademoiselle  de  Guise.    Le  Grand,  p.  285.    Francis 
treated  the  condition  of  the  previous  inspection  witn  derision.    His- 
minister  thus  wrote  to  his  ambassador  in  England; — ''the  kine.ba»> 
laughed  at  tha  conferences  they  have  had  with  you  upon  this  sn^ect. 
IIq  sayjBy  it  seemed  as  if  there  they  selected  their  wives  like  their  ponlei; 
that  .iaytoget  together  a  eood  quantity^  make  them  trot,  and  tale  thac- 
which.wiU^o  the  easiest.  Besides,  he  does  notchuse  to  put  his  daughter- 
ia  the  rank  of  the  others.'  Lett,  to  Chatillon,  in  Le- Grand,  9.  p.  6384 
Of  those  ladies,  the  duchess  of  Longueville,  in  August- 1538,  marrMi 
thaJdng  of  Scotland.    Hall,  8a6. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  HENRY'S  STYLE. 

The  kioj^  appears  to  have  inserted  the  fbllowmg  paragraphs  into  the 
difift  of  his  emcial  instructions,  when  it  was  subletted  to  him  for  1^ 
perusal. 

'  As  concerning  Spain  within  itself,  yon  may  say,  if  I  were  as  well*' 
acquainted  as  I  have  been  in  times  past,  I  could  and  would  give  some 
counsel  in  that  behalf;  but,  surely,  I  have  had  no  practice  in  those 
affairs,  these  many  years.  Wherefore,  I  remit  that  wholly  to  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  discreet  council,  which  can  a  thousand  times  better  deter- 
mine that  than  I.  Yet  will  I  not  when  occasion  shall  give,  pretermit  the 
office  of  a  perfect  friend  in  showing  mine  advice,  tho  it  be  but  foolish, 
as  before  I  have  done,  and  in  other  things  hereafter  following  intend 
to  do,  trusting  that  the  emperor  will  take  it  as  proceeding  of  a  sincere 
heart  and  an  old  assured  fnend. 

*  But  as  for  outward  friendship,  both  fur  Spain  and  Flanders,  I  trust, 
if  the  emperor  take  it  so  that  I  and  this  poor  island  may  and  will  stand 
him  in  as  good  stead,  as  any  outward  prince  or  realm  m  Christendom. 
And  if  it  will  please  him  as  sincerely  of  his  part  to  go  forth  with  this 
amity  and  alliance,  already  between  us  begun,  and  now  yet  in  commu- 
nication as  we  of  ourside  shall,  I  doubt  not  but  it  shall  be  a  perdurable 
knot  to  all  our  blood,  and  a  perfect  union  and  surety  for  both  our  realms 
and  dominions,  at  which,  for  my  part,  I  greatly  shall  rejoice,  trusting  the 
emperor  will  do  the  same.  * 

*  And  for  that  purpose  you  shall  most  heartily  require  of  his  majesty, 
that  for  voiding  of  aelays  which  be  always  suspicious,  he  will  either 
send  to  my  lady  regent,  bis  sister^  full  and  unrestrained  power^  briefly  to 
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delepite  ministers  to  commane  and  conclude  the  same  upon  reasonable 
conaitions;  or  else  with  diligence  to  send  Grandwyll  or  Qaoyvis  to 
Flanders  with  the  bottom  of  your  stomach  for  performing  of  this 
indissoluble  kuot  between  us  and  ours  to  the  performing  whereof,  re 
may  assure  him  of  our  behalf  that  there  shall  neither  lack  good  will,  nor 
speedy  expedition;  we  finding  the  semUable;  and  that  it  shall  not 
stand  by  us  for  lack  of  condescendance  to  a  reasonable  aid  for  Milan,  so 
that,  as  reason  would,  we  may  have  a  reasonable  reciproque  for  it. 

*  Furthermore,  ye  may  declare  unto  <he  emperor,  if,  in  cominuni-' 
cation,  any  slackness  were  laid  to  us,  that  it  were  no  marvel  tho  we  did 
delay ;  for  we  were  but  strangely  handled  by  his  agent  with  unju&t  and 
unreasonable  demands,  and  unlike  to  proceed  out  of  a  willing  heart  to 
conclude. 

*  Besides  that,  he  would  be  glad  to  put  his  foot  in  the  briar,  and  take 
the  whole  burthen  on  his  neck,  these  weighrr  causes  afore  reheaiBed  not 
being  otherwise  than  we  know  of,  provided  for. 

*  Also,  this  now  reconciled  amity  of  old  enemies,  now  entire  friends, 
blows  so  strange  a  blast  in  our  ears,  so  for  from  the  surety  of  the  emperor^s 
succession,  that  it  had  been  enough,  alone,  to  desesperate  us,  considering 
that  besides  the  title  of  Milan,  there  be  so  many  other  titles  depending 
still  between  them,  as  Naples,  sovereignty  of  Flanders,  Genoa  and 
Piedmont  with  Nice  also. 

*  These  things  well  considered  I  report  me  both  to  the  emperor  and  his 
council,  whether  I  have  not  had  cause  both  to  be  slack,  ana  occasion  for 
to  think  that  he  and  his  agents  did  dissemble  with  us  for  winning 
of  time,  which  ways  being  for  from  a  sincere  friend's  demeanor,  we 
heartily  require  him  to  no  more  put  in  use  with  us ;  but  sincerely  hence- 
forth to  proceed,  as  undoubtedly  on  our  part  we  will ;  omitting  all  bj 
past  quarrels,  and  endeavoring  ourselves  on  both  parts  to  recompense 
them  with  perfect  love  and  kindness.'    Vesp.  C.  7.  p.  77. 
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CHAP.   XXXI. 

ARREST  AND  EXECUTION  OF  THE  POLES-HENRY'S  FOURTH 
AND    FIFTH  MARRIAGES  WITH    ANNE    OF    CLEVES   AND  . 
LADY  HOWARD. 

The  war  with  the  papal  hierarchy,  however  bene-  chap. 
ficial  to  the  English  mind,  from  its  abolition  of  a  v  ^^^^' . 
debilitating  bondage,  produced  to  Henry  a  series  of 
private  machinations  and  of  personal  danger,  as  well 
as  of  public  attacks.  As  he  was  the  great  opponent 
of  Rome,  many  of  its  interested  or  too  zealous  par- 
tisans became  or  were  seduced  to  be  earnest  and 
resolute  to  depose  or  destroy  him. 

As  the  year  1538  advanced  to  its  close,  conspiracy 
assumed  a  new  feature  of  guilt,  and  the  arm  of  law 
was  again  summoned  to  raise  the  axe  of  death.  On 
the  third  of  November  1538,  the  marquis  of  Exeter 
and  lord  Montague,  who  was  the  brother  of  cardinal 
Pole,  were  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
The  next  day  sir  Edward  Neville  was  added ;  and  in 
a  few  days  more,  the  countess  Margaret,  the  aged 
mother  of  the  Poles,  was  also  in  custody '.  They 
were  apprehended  on  the  unexpected  discovery  and 
accusation,    from   his  remorse   on    his    attempted 


'  Hall,  837*  There  is  a  letter  extant,  dated  3l8t  November  .1538, 
from  Robert  Warner,  stating  these  arrests,  which  he  thus  connects  with 
the  treasons  of  cardinal  Pole.  '  I  do  perceive  it  should  be  for  my  lord. 
Montague's  brother,  which  is  beyond  the  sea  with  the  bishop  of  Kome, 
and  is  an  arrant  traitor  to  the  kmg's  highness ;  and  by  some  words  that 
I  hear  spoken,  they  would  have  made  a  foul  work  in  England  as  ever 
was  beard  of.  My  lady  marqube  is  in  the  Tower.'.  Ella's  Orig.  Lett^ 
V.  a.  p.  97. 
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BOOK  suicide,  of  sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  son  and  brother  of  two 
of  those  whom  he  arraigned  *.  Their  treason  is 
not  explicitly  detailed,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  plot  to  assassinate  or  depose  Henry,  and  to  i-aise 
cardinal  Pole  to  the  throne  in  his  stead ' ;  ideas  which 
recal  to  the  recollection  the  plans  which  we  have  no- 
ticed before,  for  the  cardinal's  being  made  king,  and 
marrying  the  princess  Mary*.  Henry  appears  to 
have  received  his  first  information  of  their  lillBditated 
hostility  from  their  own  servante ;  but  that  from  his 
regard  to  them  personally,  he  fendeavored  to  over- 


^  Morysbn,  the  same  year  of  their  execution,  published  his  '  Invec- 
tires  against  Treason/  which  indicates  some  partictdars  of  what  these 
persons  meditated.  He  says  the  kinp  *  was  in  great  peril>  jtit  .otttber 
saw  it  nor  could  mistrust  any  such  thing;  that  he  used  more  ramiliamess 
wiUi  few  of  his  subjects,  tlian  he  did  with  the  marqab  and  far  Edwardi 
That  cardinal  Pole  was  the  worst  of  them,  and  was  hreediiur  traitors, 
stirridg  sedition,  and  intending  his  death.  Inat  Pol^  had  sent  ms  mc^er 
word,  that  if  he  knew  her  to  be  of  the  samfe  opinicpn  mtb  the  kin^  hM 
would  tread  her  underfoot.  That  Montague  nad  told  his  fnend^  '  I 
trust  to  see  a  change  in  this  world ;  I  trost  to  dee  a  merry  world  dbe 
day,'  and  intimated  his  intention  to  give  the  knaves  a  buffet  who  rvkd 
about  the  king.  That  they  had  all  practised  with  his  greatest  enemies ; 
and  Uiat  Oeoffi^y  had  been  arrestee  without  any  suspicion  attaching  to 
the  others.  He  stabbed  himself  in  prison^  and  afterwards,  sending  for 
46me  of  the  king's  privy  council,  revealed  the  intended  treasons  of  his 
fiunily,  and  swore  to  them  at  the  bar  on  their  trial.'  The  particular  fiicts 
are  not  given,  but  he  adds, '  at  the  scaffold,  they  did  all  three  acknow- 
lege  their  offences  towards  the  king.'  ib.  Tnnstall,  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
bam^  in  his  sermon  at  the  time,  calls  them  Pole's  '  perracioos  treasou, 
late  secretly  wrought,  so  marvellously  detected,  and  by  his  own  brother 
imexpectedly  disclosed.'    Strype,  Eccl.  l .  p.  5*J  I . 

'  They  were  *  indicted  for  devising  to  maintain,  promote,  and  advance 
one  Reginald  Pole,  late  dean  of  Exeter,  enemy  to  the  king  beyond  the 
seas,  and  to  deprive  the  king.'    Herb.  439. 

^  The  king  thought  the  crisis  so  dangerous,  and  foreim  aids  so 
Iftely,  that  he  caused  all  the  havens  to  be  forti6ed,  rode  to  JJover,  and 
had  bulwarks  made  on  the  sea  coast,  and  sent  commissions  thrO  the 
realfiT,  to  muster  the  people  ready  to  repel  any  sudden  invasion.  HaO, 
p.  837.  lliis  was  done  because  Pole  had  stirred  divers  great  princes  to 
invade  England.  *  Wherefore  his  majesty  in  his  own  person,  without 
any  May,  took  very  laborious  and  painful  Journeys  towards  the  set^ 
eoa8ts>  and  also  senc  divers  of  his  nooles  ana  coanseUors  to  search  aD 
the  ports/    Hall,  828. 
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come  their  enmity  by  his  kindness  ^.  His  subsequent  ch  a  p. 
change  of  conduct  and  sudden  apprehension  of  ^  ^^^^' 
them,  may  be  therefore  imputed  to  the  new  facts  and 
danger  which  their  young  relative  and  confidant 
Geoffirey  disclosing,  drove  him  to  relinquish  his 
wish  of  saving  them,  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  extended  to  the  infant  Edward  s  destruction, 
as  well  as  his  own^.  Yet,  tho  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  guilt  ^,  the  king  proceeded  re^ 
luctantly  to  their  punishment*.  On  31st  December 
the  peers  were  found  guilty '.  Three  days  after, 
Neville,  with  two  priests  and  a  mariner,   and  sir 


*  The  letter  of  sir  Thomas  Wiiothesly,  the  ambassador  at  Bnissells,  of 
l^diNoyembeTy  to  the  English  ambawadorin  Spain,  intimates  that  the  king 
had  from  *  his  special  favor  borne  towards  them,  passed  over  manv  accu* 
^atiom  made  against  the  same,  of  late,  6y  thtir  own  domestics,  thinking 
assuredl/  with  his  clemency  to  conquer  their  cancredness,  as  Cesar,  at 
the  last,  won  and  overcame  Cynna.'  Ellis,  2d  Ser.  a.  p.  109.  This  con* 
fid^ntjalfCBtemeot  from  one  diplomatic  gentleman  to  another,  is  a  private 
•videoce  of  Henry's  desire  not  to  be  severe,  which  ought  to  lessen  tha 
pataion  of  so  many  still  to  write  and  think  all  that  is  evil  against  him. 
Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  remarks  added  to  his  letters,  displays  too  much  of  this 
•pint ;  and  on  this  letter  gives  a  striking  instance  of  it,  for  be  says  with 
•n  intended  emphasis,  that  tho  he  loved  them,  yet  '  WITHIN  TEN 
PAYS  they  were  beheaded:  p.  108.  From  4th  Nov.  to  9th  Jan.  there 
were  SIXl  i -SIX  days ;  not  merely  ten. 

*  Wriothesly  adds,  '  Yet  his  grace  was  constrained,  for  avoiding  of 
inch  malice  as  was  prepensed,  both  against  his  penon  royal  attd  the  surety 
qf  THE  LORD  PRINCE,  our  only  jewel  after  his  majesty,  to  use  the 
remedy  of  committing  them  to  ward.'     Lett.  ib.  109. 

^  '  The  accusations  made  against  them  he  of  great  importance  and 
dalymrooed  hy  tuhstantkd  witness.*  Lett.  ib. 

'The  words  of  this  private  conununication  from  one  ambassador  to 
another  arc  more  impressive  to  us  for  being  so,  and  sir  Thomas  explicitly 
•ays  to  his  friend,  '  Yet  the  king's  majesty  loves  them  so  well;  and  oif 
hia  sreat  goodness  is  so  loth  to  proceed  against  them,  that  tho  their  owm 
figMei^  in  manner,  ahhar  their fuctZy  it  is  doubted  whsit  his  highness  will 
do  towards  them.  I  write  this  unto  you,  because  you  may  peradventure 
hear  somewhat  hereof,  and  the  thing,  percase,  sinisterly  interpreted.  Horn 
that  you  know  the  truth,you  may  declare  the  tame  upon  my  poor  word;  and 
so  yon  may  make  answer  accordingly.'    Lett.  ib.  109,  110. 

'  Heri>.  499.  The  marqais  was  the  king's  counn  eerman,  by  his  mo* 
tikwtf  bdng  the  son  of  Edward  the  fourth's  daogbter,  Katberine.  ib. 


L 
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BOOK  GeoflFrey,  were  tried  and  convicted  ;  anf  on  9th  Ja- 
-#  nuary  1539>  ^^^  but  the  last  were  executed '°.  The 
aged  Margaret,  mother  of  the  Poles,  and  the  last  of 
the  Plantagenets,  accused  of  being  concerned  in  their 
treasons,  was  apprehended'*.  She  appears  to  have 
been  a  woman  with  a  Roman  mind,  as  to  firmness 
and  fortitude'^.  Both  the  charges  and  evidence 
against  her  have  perished.  She  was  not  attainted 
till  four  months  after  the  others '' ;  and  so  unwilling 

*^  Herb.  439.  Stow,  576.  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  the  king's  master  of  the 
horse,  having  been  found  a  councillor  of  the  marquis  on  the  subject,  was 
convicted,  and  suffered  on  ^  March,  ib.  From  the  nearness  to  his 
person  of  the  accused,  Henry  seems  to  have  been  in  imminent  danger. 
The  failure  of  all  the  public  insurrections  may  have  led  to  the 
machination  of  this  private  villaujr. 

"  Lord  Southampton  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  were  sent  to  apprehend 
the  countess.  Their  letter  of  14th  Nov.  (MS.  Cal.  D.  1 1 .)  contains  their 
report  to  lord  Cromwell.  *  Yesterday,  the  13th,  we  travelled  with  the 
iaay  Sdisbury  till  almost  night.  She  would  utter  and  confess  little  or 
notning  more  than  the  first  day  she  did,  but  she  still  stood  and  persisted 
in  the  denial  of  altogether.  This  day,  altlio  we  entreated  her,  some- 
time with  mild  words,  and  now  roughly  and  asperiy,  by  traitering  her 
and  her  sons  to  the  ninth  degree,  yet  would  she  nothing  utter,  hot 
utterly  deoieth  all  that  is  obj<K:ted  unto  her.  We  suppose  that  there 
hath  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  a  woman  so  earnest,  so  manlike  in  coun- 
tenance. We  must  needs  deem,  that  her  sous  have  not  made  her  privy 
nor  participant  of  the  bottom  and  pit  of  their  stomachs,  or  else  she  is  the 
most  arrant  traiteress  that  ever  was  seen.  Now  that  we  seized  her 
goods  and  given  her  notice,  that  the  king*b  pleasure  is  she  shall  go,  she 
seemeth  thereat  to  be  somewhat  appalled.'  Ellis,  ud  Series,  a.  p.  113. 

'*  On  the  16th  November  the  earl  and  bishop  informed  Cromwell,  that 
they  had  obtained  more  information  from  the  countess  and  her  servant, 
which  they  deemed  material,  and  would  communicate  on  their  return. 
They  had  also,  as  about  to  leave  her,  received  some  bulls  of  the  pope, 
and  the  copy  uf  a  letter  from  her  to  lord  Montague,  on  which  theyiotended 
to  institute  some  examination  before  they  quitted  her.  They  thus 
describe  her  resolute  demeanor :  *  We  assure  your  lordship  we  have- 
dealed  with  such  a  one,  as  men  have  not  dealed  withall  before  us. 
We  may  call  her  rather  a  strong  and  constant  man,  than  a  womvn.  For, 
in  all  behavio«ir,  howsoever  we  have  used  her,  she  hath  shewed  herself 
so  earnest,  vehement  and  precise,  tliat  more  could  not  be.'    Lett.  Ellis; 

ib.  114>115* 

*'  Lord  Cromwell,  on  19th  April,  wrote  to  the  king  of  her:  ^The- 

marquise  hath  been  examined  ;  and  in  effect  albeit  she  pretendeth  igno- 
rance and  no  knowlege  of  the  person  that  should  report  the  tale,  yet 
nevertheless  she  confesseth  in  substance  the  much  like  words  to  havt  • 
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was  the  king  to  take  her  life,  that  the  fatal  punish'  chap. 
ment  was  suspended  for  above  two  years,  when  its 
infliction  ''^  was  occasioned  by  new  irritations  and 
alarms  connected  with  Pole  s  treasons  '^.  The  his- 
torian can  only  regret  both  the  persevering  crimes, 
which  impelled  such  sanguinary  severities,  and' 
the  spirit  which  sternly  ordered  them.  They  seem, 
to  have  been  neither  unjust,  illegal,  nor  undeserved; 
but  the  human  mind  recoils  with  aversion  from 
these  multiplied  spectacles  of  violent  death,  how- 
ever merited,  and  cannot  but  deem  the  extension  of 
its  terrors  to  an  aged  woman,  the  withered  relic  of 
a  kingly  race,  an  act  of  harsh  pusillanimity.  Indeed, 
how  little  such  bloodshed  intimidates  from  guilt,  was 
brought  emphatically  to  Henry's  perception  at  this 
very  period,  by  two  persons  in  his  own  household, 
who,  tho  they  saw  his  angry  inflexibility,  yet  chose 

been  told  ber.  I  shall  never  cease  till  the  bottom  of  her  stomach  may 
be  dearlj  opened  and  disclosed/    Ellis.  2d  Series,  p.  138. 

i«  She  was  attainted  by  Parliament  with  the  mai-chioness  of  Exeter, 
on  a8th  April  1539,  but  was  not  beheaded  till  aTth  May  1541 ;  after  sir 
John  Neviirs  rebellion,  in  Yorkshire,  another  of  Pole*  incitations.  Herb. 
468.  She  refused  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  declaring  she  was  no 
traitor,  and  turned  it  about  every  way  to  baffle  the  executioner,  who 
^  was  constrained  to  fetch  it  oS  slovenly.'  Herb.  468.  Her  age  was 
seventy,  ib.  447* 

^  Tunstall,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  about  Easter,  in  the  same  year, 
1539,  *^®'  ^^®  UvA  convictions  of  the  family,  thus  spoke  of  the  pontiff 
and  bis  agent,  Pole,  in  a  sermon  he  then  preached  and  published.  *  The 
pope  hath  allured  to  his  purpose  Reginald  Pole,  to  go  about  from 
pnnce  to  prince,  and  from  country  to  country,  to  stir  them  to  war 
agiainst  this  realm,  and  to  destroy  the  same.  The  bishop  of  Rome  is  a 
stirrer  of  war,  and  this  most  errant  and  unkind  traitor  is  his  minister  to 
so  devilish  a  purpose,  to  destroy  the  country  he  was  bom  in ;  exhorting 
theremito  all  princes  that  will  hear  him,  who  abhor  to  see  such  unnatu- 
ralness  in  any  man  as  he  shameless  doth  set  forward. 

*  Whose  pernicious  treasons  late  secretly  vmwght  against  this  realm, 
have  been  so  marvellously  detected,  and  by  his  own  brother  (sir  Geoffrey 
Pole),  without  looking  therefore  so  disclosed,  and  condign  punishment  en- 
sued, that  hereafter  they  shall  not  take  any  more  such  root.'  See  the 
extracts  in  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  l.p.  521. 
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BOOK  to  dare  its  consequences  and  their  fate,  by  counter-- 
feiting — the  one  his  sign  manual,  and  the  other  his. 
privy  signet'^ — deeds  never  likely  to  be  forgiven, 
and  always  certain  of  being  detected.  The  most  cri- 
minal person  was  the  instigator,  cardinal  Pole ;  but 
while  he  brought  ruin  on  his  family  and  friends  by 
his  practices,  in  promotion  of  his  revenge  and  bigotry,, 
he  eluded  all  the  efforts  made  for  his  seizure ;  atid: 
with  a  consoling  self-complacency,  so  deluded  him* 
self  as  to  state  both  in  his  book  and  by  letter  '^,  that: 
he  was  only  acting  for  Henry's  good,  in  thus  striving 
to  bend  his  neck  by  force  into  the  papal  yoke,  or  to 
break  it,  if  he  persisted  in  being  unmanageable.  So. 
much  was  Henry  persecuted  by  every  species  of  hos* 
tility,  that  in  1540,  even  a  new  pretender,  affectbg 
to  be  of  the  York  lineage,  was  started  up  against 
him'*  ;  an  imposture  that  reminds  us  of  the  prediction 

*•  Both  suffered,     Herb,  439. 

"  See  bis  Jesuitical  letters  to  Cromwell.  Bum.  6.  p.  168-^74;  '  Mr 
old  purpose  to  procure  his  wealth  and  honor;'  *  to  practise  yet  to  his 
honor  and  wealth;*  '  roy  whole  legation  purposing  no  other  bat  nis  honor 
find  wealth ;'  *  vc\y  affectionate  miud  (to  Henry)  is  not  taken  away/  ib. 
After  this  plot  against  his  person,  Henry  appointed  fifty  gentlemen,  with 
spears,  to  attend  upon  him.  Hall,  p.  832.  The  necessity  of  these 
executions  was  so  little  understood  or  approved  of  in  Europe,  that  the 
classical  AnnibalCaro,  adopting  the  feehngs  of  Rome,  where  he  resided, 
thus  writes  of  these  deaths  to  his  patron,  on  19th  July  1541  :  *  This 
Nero  of  England  has  caused  some  other  poor  gentlemen  to  be  put  to 
death;  and  among  these  the  mother  of  cardinal  Pole/  Lett.  Prin.  V.  3. 
p. 73.  Every  public  execution  was  put  down  to  the  account  of  Heniy's 
wilful  cruelty,  whatever  was  the  offence  which  caused  it. 

"  We  Icam  this  from  the  king's  letter  to  sir  J.  Wallop,  his  ambassador 
in  France,  of  20th  August  1540.  <  Whereas  by  your  letters  to  the  doke 
of  Norfolk,  you  have  advertized  him  that  the  traitor  there,  calling  him- 
self Blanche  Rose,  should  be  put  to  liberty  ;  you  shall  understand,  that 
much  desiring  to  have  him  delivered  to  be  sent  hither  according  to  onr 
treaties,  we  have  at  this  time  written  to  the  French  king  for  that  pu^ 
pose.*  MS.Cal.  E.4.  p.  39.  In  his  subsequent  instructions,  Henry  says, 
•  the  king  being  content  to  deliver  him,  was  informed  that  the  said  traitor 
was  not  our  subject,  but  a  Frenchman,  bom  in  Orleans.  We  answer, 
tfeat  indeed  he  was  our  subject,  born  of  a  low  and  very  base  parentage^  a 
tailor's  sou/    MS.  Cal.  £.  4.  p.  40. 
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of  Mrs.  Amadas.  that  such  a  person  was  existing:  and    ^^^p* 

.  xwi 

to  be  expected  '^.     But  villanies  of  all  sorts  were  then 

afloat  from  the  partisans  of  the  papacy^''. 

No  man  of  principle  will  attempt  to  vindicate 

Henry  from  the  indignant  censure  of  all  who  can 

feel  and  judge,  for  the  act  of  the  six  articles,  ap-i 

pointing  those  who  denied  the  real  presence  to  be 

burnt,  and  all  to  be  hanged  who  urged  five  othep 

opinions^'.     It  does  not  relieve  his  memory  to  show 

that  it  originated  from  Gardiner  and  those  of  his 

council,  who  were  hostile  to  the  reformation,  and 

that  both  Cranmer  "  and  Cromwell  were  opposed  to 

it;  because  the  king  went  himself  unconstitutionally 

to  parliament,  and  by  his  actual  interference  pro-^ 

cured  the  disgraceful  statute  to  be  passed,   which 

would  otherwise  have  been  rejected  *^     Such  inti-^ 

• 

"^^  See  before,  page  3^,  note  90.  A  man  alive,  on  an  island  called  t)}^ 
dead  mao,  who  was  to  come  to  bold  a  parliament,  pointed  to  a  pretender, 
aMumiog  the  name  of  some  of  the  rojr al  lines  who  had  been  supposed  to 
ht^ve  ditd. 

**  We  have  another  curious  instance  of  what  some  of  these  attempted 
for  their  own  benefit,  with  Romish  documents,  in  one  of  the  kin|^*s  pro* 
tlamationS,  *  that  persons  called  pardoners  go  daily  abroad,  declaring  and. 
publishioe  to  his  people,  as  well  in  parishes  churches  as  elsewhere,  diver) 
{ndalgescies  and  paraons,  corruptly  and  deceitfully  obtained  of  the  bishop 
of Romey  and  by  color  thereoi,  eimct  great  sums  of  money;  and  thttt 
pari  ^  the  said  pardoners  being  confederate  with  the  great  emnt  thieves 
of  tills  realm,  by  gpine  about,  espy  where  the  richest  and  most  substan.- 
tial  men  inhabit  and  dwell,  to  whose  houses  they  many  times  guide  and 
bring  the  said  thieves,  their  confederates^  to  rob  and  spoil.'  Cott.  MSS. 
Titus,  B.  1.  p.  536. 

•  These  were,  that  both  kinds  of  the  sacrament  were  necessary ;  that 
priests  or  professed  nuns  might  marry ;  that  private  nasses  were  not 
uiwful;  that  auricular  confession  was  not  expedient.  Herb.  446.  It 
was  passed  28th  April  1539,  as  '  An  Act  for  abolishing  diversity  of 
opinions/  but  became  nicknamed  <  The  Bloody  Act  of  Six  Articles/ 

Stn^pe  1,  p.  543- 

*  '  Cranmer,  for  three  days  together,  in  the  open  assembly,  opposed 
tliese  articles  boldly..  The  king  sent  to  him  for  a  copy  of  his  argur 
ments,  andmislikea  not  his  freedom/    Herb.  448. 

^  lu  15499  Cranmer  stated  to  the  rebels  who  demanded  this  act  to 
\)e  used  agiiin,  that  it  had  been  '  in  something  so  enforced  by  the  ocii 
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inidating  conduct  was  sufficient  to  stamp  a  personal 
dishonor  on  his  name.  That  Dr.  Barnes  and  others 
suffered  on  this  sanguinary  law  ^  in  1 540,  and  that 
in  1543  other  persons  were  burnt  for  their  opinions  ^^ 
and  also  diree  years  afterwards  the  interesting  Anne 
AskeW|  after  being  racked :  these  events  concur  to  fix 
the  degrading  character  of  an  intolerant  persecutor 
on  Henry,  in  this  part  of  his  reign  ^. 

The  king's  domestic  affections  and  tendencies 
induced  him  to  place  his^private  happiness  in  mar- 
riage, unlike  Francis,  who  sought  his  indulgencies 
elsewhere;  but  this  virtuous  disposition  being  too 
much  allied  with  a  determined  self-gratification,  led 
the  English  king  into  that  defamation  and  evil  which 
have  made  him  seem  the  nursery  Blue  Beard  both  of 
the  throne  and  of  the  nuptial  state.  Yet  it  was  acci- 
dent, not  malignity,  which  brought  the  ascription  of 
this  character  upon  his  name.  Of  his  six  wives,  the 
first  and  the  last  did  him  credit,  and  made  him  happy, 
and  were  highly  respected  by  him.  The  third  didl 
beloved  and  lamented ;  the  second  left  her  honor 
questionable,  and  the  fifth  indisputably  disgraced 
kerself.     It  was  the  fourth  only,  Anne  of  Cleves, 

coimsel  of  certain  papists,  against  the  truth  and  common  judgmeDt  both 
of  divines  and  lawyers,  that  if  the  king's  majesty  himscSif  had  not 
come  personally  into  the  parliament  house,  those  laws  had  neTcr 
passed.'  Strype,  Cranmer,  A^ip.  8o8.  It  remained  in  force  only  aboat 
a  year.    ib. 

••  Godwin,  1 77.  Five  hundred  other  persons  were  arrested  for  infringing 
but  Gram  thear  numbers  were  dismissed  without  punishment. 

»  Ib.  189. 

•  Fox ;  and  see  Mr.  Southey*s  interesting  narrative.  Book  of  the 
Church,  V.  2.  p.  87-93.  One  phrase  in  her  letter  to  Lascelles,  inserted 
by  Fox,  suggests  a  doubt  how  far  the  king  was  a  party  to  all  her  suffis^ 
ings.  *  I  understand  that  the  council  is  not  a  little  displeased  that  it 
should  be  reported  abroad  that  I  was  racked.  Whereby  I  peiceivey 
they  fear  leU  the  king* $  majettif  should  have  information  thereof.  Where- 
fan  Uity  would  have  no  man  know  it.'    Fox,  1 199. 
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tiiat  could  justly  say  she  was  repudiated  without  any    c  h  a  p« 
fault,  only  because  she  was  not  personally  attractive.       ^^^'. 

The  mutual  danger  of  Henry  and  the  protestant 
princes  in  Germany,  had  increased  the  intercourse 
between  thenu  Their  league  at  Smalcald  was  com^ 
municated  to  him,  and  the  terms  of  their  reciprocal 
assistance  were  arranged  ^^.  To  cement  this  alliance, 
a  match  was  suggested  and  pursued  between  the 
king  and  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose  relations 
were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  continental  re* 
formers  **. 

A  precontract  haying  been  reported  to  have  been  Henry's 
made  when  she  was  young,  between  this  princess  ^"S*Anna 
and  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  it  was  promised  that  do-  ofCUvei. 
cuments  should  accompany  her  to  England,  to  clear 
away  the  allegation  ^'.  The  answer  was  brought,  that 
it  was  done  in  the  minority  of  the  parties,  and  had 
never  after  taken  any  effect ;  but  as  no  written  annul- 
ments of  it  appeared,  the  king  deferred  his  marriage 
for  two  days  after  her  arrival,  and  was  desirous  not 
to  have  proceeded  to  its  solemnization ;  but  placing 
his  reluctance  on  this  ground,  he  was  so  strongly 
urged  by  those  who  accompanied  her  to  be  content 
with  their  promise  to  send  satisfactory  discharges^ 
immediately  after  their  return,  that  he  proceeded  to 
the  ceremony  ^'*.     But  the  real  cause  of  the  delay. 


^  On  these  events,  see  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  instructions :  The  Smal- 
caldicleasue;  the  propositions  of  the  German  princes  to  the  king;  his 
answer ;  his  letter  to  them,  and  tlie  answer  of  his  ambassadors  to  them  ; 
in  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  130-150. 

**  The  palsgrave  of  the  Rhine  came  to  Windsor  on  16th  Sept.  1539. 
The  chancellor  of  Cleves  followed ;  and  Henry's  marriage  was  con- 
cluded upon.    Hall,  83a. 

*  Depositions  of  the  lord  chancellor,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
others,  in  Strype,  £ccl.  Mem.  v.  1.  App,  p.  453,  3. 

^  Strype,  ib.  p.  45a. 
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from  the  Sunday  to  the  Tuesday,  seems  to  liave  been 
bis  disappointment  at  her  personal  appearance  The 
duke  of  SuiSblk  thought  that  Henry  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  relinquished  the  mafeh  entirely,  if  he 
could  have .  done  it  without  a  notorious  breach  of 
good  faith''. 

When  the  earl  of  Southampton,  the  lotd  privy  seal^ 
who  had  been  sent  as  the  admiral  16  receive  her  at 
Calais,  first  beheld  her,  he  saw  that  she  was  not  the 
person,  ^^  whom  so  many  had,  by  reports  and  paint- 
ings, so  much  extolled;"  but  considering  that  it  was 
then  no  time  to  dispraise  her,  he  chose  to  add  his 
commendations  of  her  in  his  dispatches  to  the  king'%' 
An  absurd  effusion  of  falsehood,  which,  unless  Hekiry's 
vision  had  become  imperfect,  could  be  but  as  useless 
BS  it  was  vicious.  She  sailed  with  die  fleet  to  the 
Downs,  landed  and  passed  to  Rochester,  whefe  die 
king  came  to  meet  her.  **  At  the  first  view  of  her  he 
was  marvellously  astonied  and  abashed ''/'  The  next 
day,  having  asked  lord  Russell's  opinion  of  her '^  he 
exclaimed,  ''  Alas  !  whom  should  men  trust.  I  see 
no  such  thing  in  her  as  hath  been  showed  me  of  her; 
and  am  ashamed  that  men  have  so  praised  her  as 
they  have  done :  and  yet  I  like  her  not'^"     He  re- 

"  Hid  Dep.  p.  454. 

"  Dep.  of  earl  Southampton.  Hall,  454.  832,  3. 

^  Lord  RusselKs  dep.  455.  Hall  describes  her  state,  progress,  and 
reception,  with  all  that  picturesque  detail  which  will  amuse  those  wlio 
study  ancient  manners  and  costume,  p.  832-6. 

**  <  Returning  from  Rochester,  his  grace  called  tlie  said  lord  admiral 
to  him,  saying,  *  liow  like  you  the  woman  ?  Do  you  think  her  so  fait 
and  of  such  beauty  as  report  hath  been  made  unto  me  of  her  ?  I  pray 
YOU  tell  me  truth.*  Whereunto  the  said  lord  admiral  answered,  '  that 
fae  took  her  not  for  fair,  but  to  be  of  a  brown  complexion/  Dep.  Russ. 
p.  455. 

«  lb.  Dep. 
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peated  this  remark  several  times,  and  his  countenance  chap. 
exhibited  great  interior  perturbation  '*•  He  sent  his  ^^^'' 
master  of  horse,  sir  Anthony  Brown,  on  new  year's 
'day  1 540,  with  a  compliment  of  the  season  to  her. 
When  sir  Anthony  entered  the  room,  with  the  im<* 
pression  that  he  had  received  from  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  her  beauty  and  qualities,  he  saw  no  lady 
present  that  corresponded  with  them;  and  he  stated, 
ihat  when  he  was  directed  to  the  intended  queen, 
and  looked  at  her,  he  had  never  been  more  dismayed 
in  all  his  life ;  and  lamented  in  his  heart,  and  ex- 
pressed his  feeling  in  his  features,  to  see  the  lady  so 
xmlike  what  had  been  reported  of  her,  and  to  be  such 
as  he  thought  the  king  would  not  be  contented  with  '^* 
.When  Henry  entered  to  embrace  and  salute  her,  his 
£0Lce  evinced  a  visible  dissatisfaction  and  dislike.  He 
did  not  stay  to  speak  twenty  words  to  her,  but  called 
for  his  counsel,  and  was  in  close  conference  with  them 
all  that  night.  He  had  brought  for  her  ^'  a  partlet 
furred  with  sables  and  richly  garnished,  to  wear 
about  her  neck,"  with  a  cap ;  but  he  unable  to  pre-^ 
vail  upon  himself  to  make  the  present,  sent  it 
in  the  morning  to  her,  "  with  as  cold  and  single 
a  message  as  might  be  ^^."  Returning  in  his  barge 
to  Greenwich,  he  said  very  sadly  and  pensively, 
^*  I  see  nothing  in  this  woman  as  men  report  of  her. 
I  marvel  that  wise  men  could  make  such  report  as 
they  have  done  '^"  Her  fashion  was  so  strange  ;  and 
her  manners  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  so 
gross,  and  so  discordant  with  the  king's  taste,  that 

*  Russ.  Dep.  p.  455.  ^  Sir  A  Brown's  dep.  456,  7. 

»  Dep.  ib.  457.  •  Dep.  ib.  457. 
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BOOK  (tte  lady  appointed  to  wait  on  her  was  sure  be  would 
never  heartily  love  her  ^.  Henry  declared,  that  he 
had  been  evil  served  of  those  in  whom  he  had  placed 
his  trust^' ;  and  that  she  was  not  what  she  had  been 
described  ^.  She  was  conducted  in  great  state  to 
the  metropolis  *^ 

It  was  obviously  an  unfortunate  and  irremediable 
case.  The  king,  by  the  deceptions  or  mistakes  of 
others,  was  brought  into  a  dilemma,  from  which  he 
could  not  extricate  himself.  A  lady  of  a  princely 
rank,  whose  family  was  in  close  alliance  with  the 
great  supporters  of  the  reformed  interest  in  Grer- 
many^;  and  for  whose  hand  Henry  had  negotiated, 
in  order  to  connect  himself  with  them,  was  now  come 
into  his  kingdom  to  be  his  queen.  She  had  been 
unfaithfully  delineated  to  him,  as  to  all  her  personal 


^  Sir  A.  Brown's  dep.  p.  457, 

*<  Dep.  of  sir  T.  Hennery  p.  458. 
.  ^  Dep.  of  M.  A  Denny,  p.  458.  The  letter  of  N.  Wotton  to  tbt 
king,  from  Daren,  11  th  Augast  1539,  printed  by  Mr.  EJlis,  was  no  ex- 
aggerated description  of  her,  except  in  affirming  her  likeness  to  Holbeia's 
portrait  of  her.  *  She  occupieth  ner  time  mostly  with  her  needle.  She 
can  read  and  write  (her  own  tongue),  but  French,  Latin  or  other  language 

she nor  can  sing  nor  play  upon  any  instrument;  for  they  take 

it  here  in  Germany  for  a  rebuke,  and  an  occasion  of  lightness,  that  great 
ladies  should  be  learned,  or  have  any  knowlege  of  music.  Her  witii 
so  good,  that  no  doubt  she  will  in  a  short  space  learn  the  English 
tongue,  whensoever  she  putteth  her  mind  to  it/  He  mendoos  her,  as 
not  inclined  to  the  good  cheer  of  that  country ;  but  adds,  of  the  ^ 
tures  which  Holbein  had  made  of  her  and  two  other  ladies  :  '  He  hatb 
expressed  their  imo^es  very  lively.'  v.  2.  p.  122.  It  was  HenryS  own 
feult  to  have  fixed  his  choice  on  a  flattering  miniature,  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  represent  the  mien,  the  carriage,  the  grace,  the  mind,  the 
manners,  or  the  whole  appearance  of  the  depicted  female. 

^  Hall  describes  this  with  his  usual  copiousness  00  such  themes, 

833. 
**  The  elector  of  Saxony  congratulated  liiin  on  the  marriage  with 

reference  to  his  religious  confederation  with  himself,  the  landgrave  of 

Hesse;  and  the  prince  of  Juliers.  See  bis  lett.  Strype,  p.  437. 
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'attractioDS.     He  had  been  deluded  by  his  own  ser-    chap. 
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'yants  into  the  contract ;  but  he  had  chosen  to  judge  ^..^.^ 
by  their  eyes ;  had  acquiesced  in  their  representa* 
tions;  and  had  caused  her  to  be  brought,  in  the  face 
of  all  Europe,  into  his  country  to  be  his  wife.  Was 
he,  in  breach  of  his  royal  honor,  and  of  all  manly 
decorum,  and  of  the  plighted  faith  of  treaties,  and  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  French  king's  sarcasm,  that  he 
wanted  princesses  to  be  brought  to  him  like  horses, 
to  chuse  from  ^^,  to  abandon  his  engagement,  and  to 
send  her  back  disgraced  and  repudiated,  for  no  fault 
but  the  want  of  those  feminine  charms,  graces,  and 
amiabilities  which  he  had  not  adequately  valued 
when  he  had  them  in  their  full  perfection  in  Anne 
Boleyn :  and  which  Anne  of  Cleves,  as  she  had  never 
possessed,  could  by  no  fraud  have  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  upon  him,  his  commissioners 
and  agents?  The  deformities  which  struck  every 
Englishman  at  Calais  and  at  Rochester,  must  have 
been  equally  visible  in  her  Flemish  home.  She  had 
therefore  not  cheated  him.  She  was  what  she  had 
always  been.  He  had  judged  of  her  by  his  own  in- 
trusted friends.  He  had  deliberately,  by  them,  affi- 
anced himself  to  her ;  his  nobles  had  conducted  her 
to  his  presence,  and  had  placed  her  under  the  honor 
and  protection  of  the  English  nation,  to  be  solemnly 
married  and  honorably  treated  by  him,  correspon-^ 
dently  with  his  own  character  and  station.  Henry  6  Jan. 
felt  these  appeals  to  his  public  rectitude  and  private  *^^ 
sympathies ;  and  however  averse  and  repugnant,  or^ 
dered  the  ceremony  to  be  performed. 

»    w  -m.  * 

^  See  letter  of  French  arabassador,  3  Le  Graud,  p.  63B. 
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On  the  evening  befote  it,  be  said*  be  had  a  great 
yoke  to  enter  into^.  He  pr^Mured  hhn^df  on  that 
day,  which  is  usaally  the  most  welcomed  in  domfestTc 
history,  ^^  very  slackly,""  for  die  deciding  rite,  and 
was  heard  to  marmur  impatiendy,  that  ^  he  most 
needs'^  do  it^^  He  submitted  to  be  manned.  He 
determined  his  mind  to  live  with  her  decoroudy  as 
his  queen.  He  made  her  the  partner  of  his  repose. 
His  language  to  her  was  kindly  courteous^;  but  he 
oould  not  overcome  the  personal  antipathy.  He 
found  affection  and  desire  to  fly  from  him,  whenever 
he  waa alone  with  her;  and  six  months  afterwards 
the  remained  his  teputed,  but  imbdoved,  viigin 
Crom-       wife^.    A  divorce  broke  the  nuptial  tie.    The  arrest, 

well's  ■ 

death,       condemnation,  and  to  Henry'3  reiterated  din^traoe, 
iLo"'^      this  execution  of  Cromwell,  speedily  followed  ihe 
dissolution  of  this  marriage '^      Some  in&toation 
seemed  to  reign  now  in  the  king's  mind  that  offoioe 
oould  be  only  expiated  by  blood.     Of  Cromwdl's 

private  character  we  know  little.    His  general  mc 

"  -  -  — *  —  -  ■■--         '  --  ---■     — p-i-  ^,^ -^_^___^^___^ 

^  Dep.  of  sir  Anthony  Browne.    1  Strype,  App.  p.  457. 

^  lb.  458. 

**  The  ladies  Rutland,  Rochfort  and  Edgcomby  declared  that  die 
queen  told  thein,  that  he  always  slept  with  her,  and  '  when  he  comes, 
he  kisses  me,  and  biddeth  me,  '  Good  night,  Sweet  heart  T  and  in  the 
Biorning  kisses  me,  and  biddeth  me,  '  rarewell,  darlk^l'  Dep.  ih« 
p.  462. 

*  See  depositions  of  Dr.  Buttes,  p.  461;  of  Dr.  Chamber,  p*46o; 
sir  Thomas  Hennege,  p.  458 ;  and  earl  of  Southampton,  p.  455. 

^  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  gih  July ;  on  igih  attainted  id 
Parliament,  of  heresy  and  trea«»on,  anddSth  beheaded.  Hall  thinks  that 
the  hatred  of  some  of  the  heads  of  the  clergv  accelerated  his  fate.  In 
his  Dublic  speech,  he  professed  that  he  died  in  tlie  eatholic  ^th,  not 
doubting  any  article  or  sacrament  of  it.  p.  839.  His  earnest  letter  to 
the  king,  after  his  impiisonment,  in  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  214-8,  denies  all 
treason,  and  strongly  the  charge,  that  he  had  revealed  a  matter  of  great 
secrecy.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  when  some  years  afterwards  in  the  same 
perilous  condition,  wrote  of  Cromwell,  *  He  was  a  false  man.'  Letter 
from  the  Tower,  ib.  p.  a5a. 
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rality  hits  not  been  the  subject  of  any  particular  impu-  cii  a  p. 
totion ;  and  altho,  as  to  his  political  principles,  Pole  ^^^^' 
asserts  that  he  taught  his  sovereign,  and  acted  him- 
self on  the  doctrines  of  Machiayel,  in  their  literal 
sense  *',  yet  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
was  unfaithful  to  his  sovereign.  The  more  just  ac- 
cusation would  be,  that  if  to  the  counsels  of  any  one 
in  particular  of  his  ministers,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
king^s  sanguinary  determination  of  extinguishing  and 
deterring  revolt,  opposition,  and  error  by  blood,  it 
may  be,  from  his  own  letter  ascribed  to  Cromwell  ** ; 
and  if  it  originated  with  him,  he  suffered  from  the 
very  severity  he  had  suggested.  Yet  i^ome  of  the 
facts  mentioned  in  his  attainder,  imply  that  mysterious 
and  mischievous  speculations  were  floating  in  his 
ima^nation^'. 

■  .  ■  'I  ■III  I  .  I  .  IM^I^— ^ 

^'  See  before,  p.  407,  and  Pole  Apol.  133-9. 

''^  I  allude  to  his  dispatch  to  the  ambassadors  in  France,  after  thq 
execution  of  More  and  Fisher.  He  bad  been  apprised  that  the  Frei^ch 
king  counselled  Henry,  if  thereafler  '  any  such  like  offenders  should 
bappen  to  be  in  the  reahn,  that  he  should  rather  banish  thefn,  than  in 
•ncbwise  execute  them/  Cromwell  resents  this  humane  and  wise  advice, 
and  tells  the  ambassadors,  that  the  king  took  it  strangely  :  *  that  it  was 
iiekbto  the  office  of  a  friend  nor  of  a  brother,  to  counsel  the  king  to 
banish  his  traitors  into  strange  parts,  where  they  might  have  good  occa- 
sion, time,  place  and  opportunity  tu  waste  their  feats  of  treason  and 
MnititiinicieB.'    See  it  printed  in  Bum.  ▼.  6.  p.  ill. 

^  The  9th  article  states,  That  on  31st  March  1539,  on  being  told 
Ihat  of  certain  new  preachers,  as  Robert  Barnes  and  others,  some  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  furpreachmg  aeainst  the  king's  proclaiaatioiiy 
Cromwell  exclaimed,  '<  If  the  king  would  turn  from  it,  yet  I  would  not 
tnm.  And  if  the  king  did  turn,  and  all  this  people,  I  would  fight  in  the 
^d  in  mine  own  person,  with  my  sword  in  my  hand,  against  him,  and 
all  others.'  .  Pulling  out  his  dagger,  he  held  it  up  on  high,  saying  these 
words,  *  or  else  this  dagger  Ihmst  me  to  the  heart,  if  I  would'  not  die 
ti  that  qnarrel,  against  them  all.  And  I  trust,  if  I  live  one  year  or  two, 
U  ikall  not  lie  m  the  king^ifMoer  to  resist,  or  let  it,  if  he  would.'  Swearing 
a  great  oath,  he  said, '  I  would  do,  indeed,*  extending  up  his  arm,  as  tho 
be  had  a  sword  in  his  hand. 

The  llth  article  mentioned,  that  in  January  1540,  on  being  put  in 
mind  of  th^  words  by  him  opprobriously  spoken  against  the  lords,  and 
of  the  estate  whereto  the  king  had  caliea  him,  he  said^  *  That  if  the 
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As  Henry  became  dissatisfied  with  Anne  of  Cleves, 
he  looked  around  him  for  a  successor,  whom  hb  own 
He  marries  ^7®®  could  select,  without  trusting  to  the  taste,  the 
i^j  politics,  or  the  fidelity  of  others.  Fixed  on  the  mi3^ 
8  August,  leading  principle,  of  making  his  gratification  his 
154^  guide ;  when  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the  pleasing, 
tho  diminutive  person  of  lady  Katherine  Howard, 
the  niece  of  his  present  minister  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  duke's  father,  his  earliest 
state  counsellor ;  he  proceeded,  as  soon  as  hb  Ger^r 
man  marriage  was  dissolved,  to  wed  thb  new  object 
of  those  passions,  which  at  the  age  of  fiffy-two, 
ought  not  to  have  made  his  sight  his  only  guide. 
She  had  been  living  with  her  grand-mother  the 
duchess  dowager ;  but  no  previous  inquiry  appears 
to  have  investigated  her  former  conduct ;  if  it  had, 
he  must,  from  the  facts  which  were  afterwards  so 
easily  disclosed,  when  so  much  more  dangerous  to 
be  known,  have  dbcemed  her  ineligibility.  She  in* 
terested  him,  and  he  looked  no  further.  His  par* 
liament  had  wished  him  to  marry  again,  for  more 
issue  '^ ;  and  what  he  desired  to  do  to  please  his 
own  appetite,  he  wished,  like  Macbeth,  to  do  holily, 
and  therefore  he  made  her  his  queen :  altho  it  is 
most  probable,  from  what  became  public  of  her  pre^ 
vious  habits,  that  she  would  not,  like  Anne  BolejD, 


lords  would  handle  him  so,  he  would  gwe  them  tuch  a  breakfagt  as  Dever 
was  made  in  England ;  and  that  the  proudest  of  them  should  know  the 
great  peril  and  danger,  as  well  of  the  king's  majesty  as  of  bis  heirs  and 
successors/  Cotton  MSS.  Titus,  B.  1 .  p.  503.  These  inlimniioiis  mast 
have  been  flashes  either  of  insanity,  or  of  contemplating  treason. 

^  So  the  official  letter  states,  dated  lath  Nov.  1541,  in  Otho,  clO. 
p.  256,  addressed  from  the  English  cabinet  to  sir  William  Paget,  its  am^ 
W^ador  at  Pari:». 
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bave  80  pertinaciously  made  that  dignity  the  indis*    chap. 
pensable  condition  of  her  personal  favors".  ^^xi. 

It  is  painful  to  disgrace  any  one  of  that  sex  which 
contributes  so  much  to  the  amiabilities  of  our  race  of 
beings ;  but  it  is  more  painful  to  see  it  disparaged  by 
the  individual  misconduct  of  its  own  members.  If 
there  be  two  qualities  which  more  peculiarly  asso- 
ciate with  female  excellence,  or  which  conduce  more 
than  others  to  its  attractiveness,  they  are  its  delicacy 
and  its  chastity.  Without  these,  they  may  be  pretty 
animals  or  pleasurable  conveniences.  We  may  like 
them  as  we  do  a  fine  horse  or  a  good  dinner ;  but 
they  will  not  be  lovely,  admirable,  superior,  influenc- 
ingy  and  permanently  interesting  women — the  com- 
panions, auxiliaries,  and  improvers  of  our  taste  and 
reason ;  of  our  intellectual  love,  or  of  our  nobler  sen- 
sibilities. But  Henry  married  in  ignorance  of  the 
concealed  deformity  that  was  disgracing  his  new 
choice ;  and  his  first  experience  was  all  that  happi- 
ness which  a  beautiful  and  agreeable  woman,  who 
seems  to  fulfil  the  beau  ideal  of  our  imagination,  can- 
not fail  to  impart;  and  if  her  nuptials  had  drawn  an 
impassable  line  between  former  errors  and  steady 
subsequent  amendment,  we  might  from  the  clear 
foresight  of  the  melancholy  event  that  was  certain  to 
follow  the  revealing  them,  regret  that  the  wilful  offi- 


**  I  think  no  one  will  doubt  this,  who  reads  her  confession  of  the 
hctM  as  to  Derhaniy  which  she  only  could  have  so  circumstantially 
stated.  It  is  printed  in  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  226.  Afler  such  transactions, 
perbam  was  the  only  man  who  ou^ht  to  have  been  her  husband ;  and 
ff  that  became  impossible,  it  was  for  her  to  have  retired  to  privacy  and 
penitence,  and  not  to  have  sought  the  hand  of  any  honorable  man,  when 
•he  ooold  obtain  it  onl^  by  fraudulently  deceiving  him  in  the  tenderest 
poini  of  human  sendbihty. 
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cidusneM  of  im  obscure  individual,  stambling  by 
chance  on  the  truth,  too  eager  to  betray  what  he  had 
diacoveredi  and  seeking  9om^  private  adv^tage  or 
malignant  pleasure  from  disclpsing  it,  should  have 
interrupted  their  mutual  satisfaction.  But  the  evi- 
dence which  remains  leads  to  the  unhappy  inference, 
th«.t  the  internal  taint  was  not  temporary ;  and  that 
it  was  corrupting  her  royal,  as  it  had  so  incurably 
infected  her  maiden  life. 

The  king  was  making  a  progress  thro  the  country, 
when  an  intermeddler  came,  uncalled,  to  Cranmer, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  heard  froin  his  sister,  who 
had  been  servant  to  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  the 
grandmother  of  the  new  queen,  that  this  lady,  while 
residing  with  the  dowager,  and  before  her  elevation, 
had  been  unchaste  ^^.  The  information  could  only 
excite  regret  and  terror,  and  its  concealment  would 
certainly  compromise  the  person  who  suppressed  it. 
But  yet  it  was  so  obvious,  that  if  divulged  it  would 
shock  the  world  by  another  female  execution  on 
Tower  Hill,  that  perhaps  no  circumstance  of  danger 
to  himself  ought  to  have  made  Cranmer  hesitate 
a  moment  to  undergo  the  sacrifice,  rather  than  see 
his  king,  his  country,  and  all  that  he  was  laudably 
doing,  disgraced  into  a  public  mockery,  and  by  new 
spectacles  of  death,  into  more  personal  abhorrence. 
Unfortunately,  instead  of  prevailing  on  the  man,  at 
any  expense  or  risk  to  be  silent,  and  to  make  those 
so,  who  knew  what  he  revealed,  until  it  was  seen 
whether  the  queen  meant  to  repeat  her  misbehaviour, 


*•  The  official  letter  above  mentioned^  details  these  circumstances. 
Its  substance  is  in  Herbert,  471-3. 
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tbe  archbishop  imparted  it  to  the  chancellor,  and  both    chap* 
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determined  to  lay  it  before  the  king.  We  know  not 
their  reasons  for  the  decision;  but  if  it  was  indispen**- 
sable,  it  was  at  least  unfortunate ;  for  the  vicious  con-* 
duct  had  not  then  reached  beyond  the  household,  who 
rather  surmised  than  knew  of  its  actual  extent ;  and 
Henry  "  tenderly  loved  the  queen,  and  had  conceived 
such  a  constant  opinion  of  her  honor,  that  he  sup^ 
posed  it  rather  to  be  a  forged  matter  than  the  truth.** 
So  might  these  two  statesmen  have  assumed,  and  on 
that  ground  have  paused  on  their  new  knowlege,  till 
the  queen's  future  conduct  either  verified  the  commu- 
nication, or  shewed  the  mercy  and  the  wisdom  of 
their  immediate  forbearance.  But  both  having  de- 
cided that  Cranmer  should  communicate  the  evil 
tidings  to  Henry,  the  information  was  given,  and  he 
received  it  with  grief  and  perplexity,  declaring  his. 
disbelief  of  it;  but  that  having  received  the  account, 
he  must  have  it  investigated.  The  inquiry  was  made, 
and  the  examinations  confirmed  the  accusation.  The 
king  is  described  by  his  ministers,  in  their  official 
letter,  to  have  been  affected  with  such  "  inward  sor- 
row, when  he  perceived  the  information  true,  that  it 
was  the  most  woful  thing  to  see  it.  His  heart  was 
so  pierced  with  pensiveness,  that  it  was  long  before 
his  majesty  could  speak  and  utter  his  sorrows  to  us ; 
but,  finally,  with  plenty  of  tears,  which  was  strange 
in  his  courage,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  ^^."  It  was 
a  lamentable  case ;  but  the  aggravation  stated  by  the 
lords  of  council,  that  she  had,  since  her  elevation, 
employed  Derham  to  be  with  her  in  her  chamber 


•^  Herb.  Lett.  4?  1-3* 
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alone,  and  to  write  her  letters  in  the  absence  o^  her 
secretary  ^ ;  together  with  the  additional  facts,  that 
for  this  purpose  she  had  called  him  from  an  official 
station  in  Ireland  " ;  and  that  one  Culpeper,  a  rela- 
tion of  her  mother,  had  visited  her  during  the  king's 
progress  at  Lincoln,  on  the  introduction:  of  lady 
Rochfort,  at  a  suspicious  time,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  usually  imply  criminalitfr  ^^ ;  these 
things  exhibited  such  an  appearance  of  unamended 
and  repeated  depravity,  that  the  suppression  of  it  by 
Cranmer,  or  the  chancellor,  would  probably  have 
been  as  unavailing  to  her  as  it  was  likely  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  themselves.  The  perpetration  of  evil  often 
brings  with  it  an  inseparable  succession  of  fatal 
necessities,  which  cannot  be  averted  till  they  have 
so  effectually  worked  out  their  dismal  task,  as  to  fir 
on  mankind  the  belief  of  vindictive  and  inevitable 
destinies. 

Culpeper  and  Derham  were  arraigned — confessed, 
and  were  executed  soon  after  ^' ;  but  Henry  paused 
nearly  two  months  before  he  could  resolve  on  the 
death  of  Katherine — a  respite  of  mercy  which  there 
was  no  reason,  that  has  come  down  to  us,  for  not 
Kath«-       enlarging;  and  on  13th  February  1542,  he  consigned 
•lecudon,   her,  with  lady  Rochfort,  who  had  principally  contri- 
J3  Feb.      buted  to  Anne  Boleyn's  downfal,  to  the  fatal  scaf- 
fold **.     This  bloodshed,   tho  not  undeserved,  was 

»•  Herb.  Lett.  471-3-  *  Godwin,  p.  iBo. 

^  Hall,  p.  84a.  The  act  of  her  attainder  charges  this  private  meeting 
between  them,  with  the  privity  of  lady  Jane  Rochfort.  ^  by  whose  means^ 
he  went  there. 

"  Culpeper  was  beheaded  on  30th  November,  and  Derham  was 
banged  on  10th  December,  1541.    Herb.  473. 

**  Mr.  Ellis  has  printed  the  letter  of  the  merchant  Johoson,  to  ber 
brother,  dated  Loudon  15U1  Feb.  154a,  on  this  catastrophe.    He  says. 
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yet,  as  all  such  extreme  severities  must  be,  another  chap 
stain  on  Henry's  reign,  which  the  disapprobation  of 
the  reasoning  mind  will  not  allow  any  argument  to 
remove.  That  every  offence  which  touched  the 
crown,  and  by  which  ever  sex  committed,  must  be 
expiated  with  death,  was  a  principle  that  was  by  no 
means  essential  to  the  living  security  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  but  was  certain  to  deform  his  character 
among  his  neighbors,  and  with  posterity.  I'hree 
hundred  years  have  not  obliterated  the  detracting 
impression ;  nor  will  three  thousand  induce  mankind 
to  forget  that  he  beheaded  two  wives,  whose  deaths, 
like  other  monarchs,  he  might  have  commuted*'  for 
less  revolting  punishments. 

This  second  instance  of  female  immorality  in  the 
highest  circle  of  England's  honor,  diminished  the 
personal  character  of  the  king's  court,  in  the  eyes  of 
reproaching  Europe.  What  had  once  shone  and 
been  extolled  as  a  brilliant  palace  of  all  the  respected 
amiabilities  which  adorn  and  elevate  society,  now 
seemed  to  have  become  a  sullied  mansion  of  volup- 
tuous degradation.  The  change  was  evidence  of 
the  national  importance  of  the  decorous  manners 
and  sober  virtues  of  the  Spanish  Catherine.    Her 

be  saw  them  suffer.  '  '^^^y  ™&<^e  the  most  godly  and  chrisUan*s  end 
that  ever  ivas  heard  tell  of  since  the  world's  creation,  uttering  their 
lively  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  only  ;  and  with  goodly  words,  and 
stedfasC  countenances,  they  desired  ull  christian  people  to  take  regard 
unto  their  worthy  and  just  punishment  with  death,  for  their  offences — 
they  being  justly  condemnea  to  die/  He  adds,  that  '  they  did  heartily 
pray  for  the  king's  preservation/  v.  2.  p.  129.    » 

"  If  any  public  good  effect  resulted  from  Katherine's  fall,  it  was, 
that  as  she  was  a  strict  papal  catholic,  it  abated  the  reproach  on  the 
reformation,  of  Anne  Boleyn's  alleged  misconduct.  It  was  indeed  more 
than  a  counterbalance.  Anne's  gurlt  is  not  unquestionable,  and  was 
rather  inferred  than  proved ;  but  Katherine's  was  clear,  gross,  indis- 
putable and  acknowleged. 
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BOOK  removal  from  the  throne  had  destroyed  the  main 
i_^;__>  barrier  to  deteriorating  innovations :  while  the  peace- 
ful prosperity  of  the  reign  was  multiplying  affluence, 
and  kindling  the  spirit  of  seeking  pleasure  in  those 
material  refinements  and  bodily  indulgencies,  with 
which  the  virtues  had  never  been  contemporaries. 
There  is  indeed  no  moral  obliquity  in  having,  like 
the  ladies  of  French  luxury  a  century  or  two  ago, 
cedar  wood  for  their  fires  ;  rose  water  for  their  hands, 
or  fish  fed  on  biscuit  for  their  dinner ;  but  enjoyments 
of  this  sort  have  been  always  found  associated,  sooner 
or  later,  with  mental  sluggishness,  a  sickly  fastidious- 
ness, irrational  passions,  and  a  depravation  of  taste. 
The  petty  gratifications  and  sensual  tendencies  of 
our  nature,  then  prevail  over  all  that  is  intellectual 
within  us  ;  and  we  become  enervated  and  dissatisfied 
animals,  craving  mischievous  excitements,  pursuing 
unhallowed  novelties,  disliking  nobler  energies,  losing 
better  feelings,  and  at  last  abandoning  every  superior 
destination**. 

Increase  of  age  did  not  take  away  his  appetite  for 
matrimony  :  altho  the  voyage  had  five  times  been  un- 
fortunate, he  ventured  again  the  year  after  his  last 
queen's  execution  ;  and  he  found  another  lady  not 
unwilling  to  take  her  chance  on  a  throne,  which  had 
lath  July,  been  to  every  other  either  death  or  repudiation,  in 
^^^^'  lady  Katherine  Parr,  the  widow  of  Lord  Latin^er^*. 
But  Henry  now  wanted  rather  a  nurse  than  a  wife ; 


^'  An  important  change  was,  in  154a,  made  as  to  Ireland.  Until 
this  year  the  English  sovereigns  were  styled  Lords  of  Ireland ;  but  the 
Irish  parliament  then  enacted,  that  Henry  should  be  styled.  King  of 
Ireland;  and  on  a3d  January,  he  was  proclaimed  so  accordiogly. 
Godw.  181. 

«  Herb.  497- 
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for  his  bodily  corpulence  and  dissolving  constitution  chap. 
made  his  life  little  else  than  an  intermitting  disease. 
His  mind  and  temper  became  broken  up,  as  much  as 
his  disordered  frame;  and  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  soothing  a  spirit  which  had  been  so  agitated,  ha- 
rassed, endangered,  and  disappointed,  made  even  the 
participation  of  the  crown  a  scanty  recompense.  But 
good  sense,  a  steady  cheerfulness,  a  watchful  kind- 
ness, a  yielding  submission,  and  a  discriminating 
regard  for  the  good  qualities  which  yet  remained 
within  him,  alleviated  the  inconveniences  that  his 
new  and  last  queen  could  not  but  feel ;  gratified  him, 
and  shed  as  much  comfort  over  his  fast  declining  life 
as  it  was  capable  of  receiving,  during  the  period — 
only  four  years — in  which  she  had  to  undergo  the 
tried  to  which  she  had  voluntarily  subjected  her- 
self **. 

*  Her  conduct  on  the  trying  occasion  detailed  by  Fox,  when  Henry, 
under  the  instigation  of  bishop  Gardiner,  had  ordered  her  arrest,  evinced 
a  strong  effusion  of  connubial  prudence.  As  it  has  been  detailed  fre- 
quently by  others,  we  will  merely  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  account, 
in  Fox«  1 131,  to  Herbert,  560,  and  to  Mr.  Soane's  recent  narrative  of  it. 
Hist*  Reform,  v.  a.  p.  625-630. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

FRANCIS  INVADES  SAVOY  AND  PIEDMONT— EMPEROR  IN- 
VADES FRANCE^HENRY  ALLIF3  WITH  HIM  AGAINST  FT, 
AND  TAKES  BOULOGNE— EVENTS  IN  SCOTLAND— HENRY'S 
DEATH  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  issue  of  the  preceding  wars  between  Francis 
and  Charles  did  not  prevent  the  former  from  attempt- 
ing, in  1535,  a  new  contest  with  the  emperor,  for 
the  possession  of  Italy  ;  but  he  had  learnt  from  his 
former  failures,  to  begin  it  upon  a  novel  principle, 
which  gave  security  to  his  advance,  tho  it  moderated 
its  progress.  This  was,  not  as  before,  to  pass  through 
Savoy  with  the  permission  of  its  prince,  that  his  forces 
might  overrun  the  Milanese,  and  capture  Naples,  but 
to  begin  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  conquest  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  by  annexing  these  regions 
to  France.  This  achievement  would  place  under  its 
dominion  the  whole  of  the  Alps  that  limited  the 
French  kingdom  on  its  eastern  frontier ;  and  subject 
continuous  to  its  power,  the  peninsula  itself.  Pre- 
texts to  color  such  an  expedition  were  easily  put  into 
words  by  official  pens,  when  the  fact  was  resolved 
on  :  and  pretexts  were  only  wanted  to  give  it  a  talk- 
ative and  printed  plausibility '.  The  French  king 
concealed  his  intentions  until  he  was  prepared  to 
surprise  and  overwhelm  :  and  while  his  ambassador 
was  ingeniously  but  deceivingly  arguing  against  the 

*  See  these  in  the  Mem.  of  Guillaume  de  Bellay,  v.  19.  p.  4-6; 
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emperor,  before  the  pope  at  Rome *,  his  armies,  under  chap. 
St  Pol,  entered  Savoy,  and  under  Chabot,  with  the  ,^^^"v 
title  of  admiral,  in  March  1535,  invaded  Piedmont'. 
Charles  offered,  before  the  pope  and  his  consistory, 
the  choice  of  three  things  to  Francis^:  Milan  to  one 
of  his  children,  if  he  would  withdraw  from  Piedmont ; 
a  personal  combat  in  an  island,  on  a  bridge,  or  in  a 
boat  on  a  river,  with  sword  or  poignard,  and  in 
their  shirts,  if  that  should  be  preferred';  or  a  na- 
tional war.  His  copious  speeches  were  disregarded*. 
Francis  made  an  effusion  of  his  eloquence  before  his 
own  council  ^ ;  and  the  forces  on  both  sides  were  put 
into  activity.  The  emperor  directed  an  invasion  of 
Provence,  in  imitation  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon ;  and 
in  June  1536,  when  Fossan  had  surrendered  to 
Ley  va',  joined  his  army;  and  after  further  harangues, 
sanguine  in  extreme  belief  of  great  success,  led  it 
thro  St.  Laurent  into  France  ^.     The  French  govern- 


'  Guillaume  de  Bellay  details  this  ai^mentative  warfare,  p.  9-25. 
'  Guillautne  do  Bellay,  25)  36. 

^  See  his  long  speech,  from  Lambert,  in  the  editor's  notes  to  G.  Bellay, 
67-81. 

*  The  conqueror  to  lend  the  pope  all  his  forces,  to  uphold  his  in- 
tended council,  extirpate  heresy,  and  stop  the  infidels;  and  the  con-* 

2uered  to  aid  with  all  his  forces,  ib.   The  pope  praised  his  propositions. 
\.  Bell.  76. 

*  See  his  second  speech,  p.  89-94. 

'  See  it  in  G.  Bellay,  178-184.  The  council  concurred,  that  it  was 
better  to  make  war  in  a  conquered  country,  than  to  wait  for  it  at  home, 
p.  187.  His  distribution  of  nis  forces,  is  described  p.  196-200.  His 
negotiations  with  the  German  pnnces,  p.  200;  ana  their  prejudices 
against  him,  p.  202;  which  Langley  softened,  207-213.  His  'belle' 
letter  to  the  electors,  occurs  in  214-221. 

'  G.  Bellay  describes  its  applauded  defence,  241-279*  The  marquis 
Saluzze,  who  had  so  long  aided  Francis,  now  dreading  his  vicimty, 
quitted  his  service.    246. 

G.  Bell.  289-328.  He  marched  to  Grasse,  three  leagues  from  An- 
tibes,  while  Montmorency,  dismantling  Aix,  p.  317,  fortified  his  camp 
at  Avignon,  and  the  king  another  at  Valence.  341.    He  was  in  great 
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BOOK  ment  adopted  the  same  plan  of  defence  which  had 
baffled  Bourbon,  in  withdrawing  all  that  could  sup- 
port the  enemy ;  garrisoning  strong  places ;  harass- 
ing his  advance,  and  avoiding  all  battle.  The  success 
was  similar.  Montmorency,  who  watched  the  em- 
peror's progress  and  marshalled  the  French  forces 
against  him,  frustrated  the  e£forts  of  all  his  military 
movements.  Charles  attempted  to  surprise  Mar- 
seilles'%  and  laid  siege  to  Aries",  but  failed  in  both. 
He  had  been  advised  to  recover  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont before  he  attempted  this  hazardous  invasion'*; 
but  having  preferred  the  latter  plan,  as  more  decisive 
and  not  less  practicable,  he  was  unable  afterwards  to 
expel  the  French  from  the  Alpine  provinces  which 
they  occupied.  While  he  remained  in  France,  a 
great  scandal  fastened  upon  his  name,  by  the  dau- 
phin dying  as  coming  to  act  against  him'^  The  un- 
just charge,  that  he  had  poisoned  the  French  prince, 
grievously  wounded  his  feelings  by  its  defaming  impu- 
tation'*. He  advanced  to  Aix,  while  Francis  watched 


danger  from  the  peasantry,  as  he  was  passing  the  Alps,  which  he  re- 
sented with  much  cruelty.     Mem.  Guil.  Bellay,  v.  20.  p.  15-17. 

'^  It  was  well  planned,  and  was  near  succeeding,  wnen  the  nei^ing 
of  a  horse  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  garrison  saved  the  city.  G.  BelL 
V.  30.  p.  20. 

'*  He  committed  the  siege  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  who  here  displayed 
that  cruelty  which  became  so  proverbially  conspicuous  and  disgraceful  in 
Flanders.  G.Bell.  29-31.  If  Charles  had  been  alert  enough  to  have 
attacked  it  before  it  was,  on  the  1st  August,  hastily  fortified  and  sup- 
plied, he  would  have  carried  it,  and  have  then  commanded  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone,  and  the  choice  of  operating,  either  in  Provence  or  Lan- 
goedoc,  as  he  should  please,  ib.  31. 

"  G.  Bell.  v.  19.  p.  290.  He  gave  his  reasons  for  his  decision,  296- 
306. 

"  The  prince  arrived  by  water  at  Valence,  and  died  on  the  fourth 
day.  V.  19.  p.  420.  Ferron,  Belcarris,  and  others,  ascribe  the  event  to 
his  drinking  water  when  hot,  and  to  his  excesses  in  his  pleasures. 
Observ.  473. 

>*  Ferron  snys,  that  the  emperor's  chagrin  was  extreme,   when  he 
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him  at  Valence,  and  the  second   French  prince,    chap 

V  V  V  Tf 

Orleans,  now  the  new  dauphin,  with  Montmorency, 
remained  firm  and  vigilant  in  their  fortified  camp  at 
Avignon.  Charles  kept  his  ground  in  France,  till 
he  lost  the  celebrated  Antony  de  Leyva  and  nearly 
half  his  army,  from  sickness  and  service**;  and  then 
in  the  beginning  of  September  1536,  ordering  his 
soldiers  to  provide  themselves  with  food  for  several 
days,  suddenly  decamped  from  Aix  to  Frejus  so  pre- 
cipitately, that  the  line  of  his  retreat  was  strewed 
with  dead,  sick,  arms  and  horses  '^  while  he  marched 
painfully  to  Nice.  Andrew  Doria  embarked  his  ar- 
tillery and  baggage,  and  conveyed  them  to  Genoa. 
Francis,  happy  at  the  disappointment  of  his  great 
adversary,  and  in  the  deliverance  of  his  kingdom, 
acted  on  Montmorency's  sagacious  advice,  to  make 
a  bridge  for  a  flying  enemy,  and  did  not  enforce  that 

heard  of  the  charge.  Ker.  Gal.  1.  8.  And  Belleforest  adds,  that  he  swore 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  such  a  crime,  and  would  rather  lose  all 
his  wealth  and  greatness,  than  sully  his  character  by  a  deed  so  unworthy 
of  a  prince  of  his  magnitude.  T.  2.  p.  1493.  '^^^  imperialists  retorted 
it  on  Catherine  de  Medicis,  whose  husband  now  became  the  heir  to  the 
French  crown.  De  Thou  describes  her  as  a  woman  of  a  '  vasti  animi 
ot  superbi  luxus.' 

"  He  had  left  Nice  with  50,000  men.  He  found,  on  a  review,  before 
be  dislodged,  that  he  had  only  between  25  and  30,000,  fit  for  service. 
Mart.  Bell.  v.  20.  p.  90.  It  was  from  Aix  that  the  worthy  Guidiccione, 
the  bishop  of  Fossembrune,  who  remained  there  at  the  pope's  desire,  to 
negotiate  a  peace,  wrote  on  13  Aug.  1536,  that  letter  to  Cardinal  Tre- 
vuilio,  the  legate  in  France,  to  procure  a  treaty  between  Francis  and 
Chariesj  which  is  printed  in  Lett.£ccel.  Huom.  p. 27-30.  and  Lett.  PrincipL 
▼•3'  p.  37-41.  This  was  followed  by  others,  to  the  same  effect,  on 
15  ana  26  Aug.  and  7  Sept.  from  Fr.  Guicciardini.  Lett.  Pr.41-5.  The 
French  king  not  advancmg  to  a  pacification,  Guidiccione,  on  7  Sept. 
wrote  two  earnest  letters  to  his  grand  master  strongly  ui^ng  it. 
ib.  45-7.  Two  months  afterward,  in  November,  F.  Guicciardini 
repeated  the  same  invitations  to  this  minister,  in  the  name  of  the  pope, 
ib.  47-50.  But  all  these  efforts  were  in  vain.  Francis  adhered  to  nis 
demand  of  Milan,  and  the  emperor  would  not  concede  it. 
'  ^  From  Aix  to  Frejus,  he  left  on  the  roads  from  1,500  to  2,000  men. 
ib.  92. 
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B^o  o  R  rapid  pursuit  which  might  have  destroyed  the  retiring 
army  in  the  bordering  mountains,  or  might  have  dis- 
possessed it  of  all  the  Milanese  '^.  He  had  felt  be-^ 
fore  what  dire  results  might  ensue  from  encountering 
a  distressed  army  in  its  despair,  and  avoided  the 
dangerous  possibilities.  The  imperial  forces  from 
Flanders,  under  Nassau,  were  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Peronne '' ;  and  after  varying  advantages 
on  both  sides,  as  well  in  Picardy  as  in  Piedmont,  a 
suspension  of  arms  in  1537  was  negotiated '^  The 
pope  persuaded  both  sovereigns  to  meet  him  at  Nice, 
as  the  spring  was  closing,  and  a  truce  of  ten  years 
was  agreed,  to  *°.  In  1539,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Ghent,  re- 
volting, offered  to  put  itself  under  Francis  as  their 
sovereign.  He  declined  a  proposal  that  would  have 
renewed  the  war ;  and  Charles,  not  chusing  to  pass 
into  Flanders  thro  Germany,  for  fear  of  the  protes- 
tants ;  nor  to  cross  the  sea,  from  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing Henry's  fleets,  applied  to  the  French  king  for 
leave  to  cross  France  to  his  Low  Coimtries.  It  was 
granted  as  heroically  as  it  was  asked.  Charles  asto- 
nished Europe  by  venturing  his  person  among  his 
greatest  enemies :  and  every  one  who  either  knew 
not  or  undervalued  the  generous  emotions  of  the 
human  heart,  loudly  censured  his  folly  in  the  risk, 


"  So  the  emperor  intimated,  according  to  Balcarras  and  Vanillas. 
'•  M.  Bellay,94-ii4. 

»»  These  incidents  occupy  the  chief  part  of  M.  Bellay's  eight  books, 
115.     He  was  personally  serving  in  Picardy.  p.  167,  179. 

»  M.  Bellay,  284, 5.  While  at  Nice,  Charles  would  not  meet  Francis 
iu  a  personal  interview,  and  they  separated  without  it.  But  after  em- 
barking for  Barcelona,  the  emperor  offered  a  conference  at  Aigues  Mortes. 
The  long-contending  princes  there  saw  each  other.  Charles  dined  with 
Francis  on  shore,  and  he  returned  the  visit  in  the  emperor's  galley. 
M.  Bellay,  28b.  Next  year,  1538,  Francis  became  dangerously  ill  of  au 
iroposthume,  at  Compiegne.  M.  Bellay,  286. 
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and  less  creditably,  Francis,  for  not  taking  a  base  ^^^,?' 
advantage  of  the  confidence.  In  December  1539,  ' — - — ^ 
the  emperor  reached  Bayonne.  He  was  liberally 
received,  and  after  some  danger  at  Amboise  from 
a  fire,  proceeded  thro  Paris  to  his  city  of  Valen- 
ciennes*'. It  was  a  courageous  appeal  to  French 
generosity,  which  was  nobly  justified.  The  absolute 
reliance  on  one  side,  the  perfect  honor  on  the  other, 
between  two  princes  who  had  long  been  so  hostile ; 
and  the  corresponding  conduct  of  the  French  nation, 
present  one  of  those  pictures  of  the  moral  beauties 
of  the  human  spirit,  which  come  to  the  mind,  as  it 
travels  thro  history,  like  a  breeze  of  fragrance  in 
a  desert  to  the  gratified  sense.  Such  men  ought  to 
have  been  enemies  no  more.  It  was  one  of  those 
incidents  which  electrify  mankind  to  new  perceptions 
of  moral  excellence,  and  to  a  higher  love  of  moral 
character. 

Yet  in  two  short  years  their  worldly  interests  and 
the  collisions  of  the  day  again  unsheathed  their  de- 
structive swords.  In  1542,  war  burst  out  between 
them".     The  plans  of  Francis  were  large,  and  his 

**  M.  Bellay,  288-294.  The  torches  setting  fire  to  some  tapestry,  he 
was  nearly  suflfocated.  ib.  293.  Charles  was  more  than  once  alarmed 
for  his  safety  in  this  venturous  visit.  One  of  the  young  princes  dis- 
quieted him,  by  leaping  up  into  his  saddle,  and  exclaiming,  '  Your  im- 
perial majesty  is  my  prisoner;*  and  Francis,  |)ointing  to  a  favorite  lady, 
suddenly  said  to  him,  '  Brother!  that  fine  woman  advises  me  not  to  let 
you  leave  Paris  till  you  have  annulled  the  treaty  of  Madrid.'  The  em- 
peror commanded  himself  so  much  as  to  answer,  *  If  the  advice  be  good, 
follow  it.'  But  the  next  day,  as  washing  his  hands,  he  chose  to  let  fall 
a  rich  diamond  ring.  The  same  ladj^,  who  was  attending  him  with  the 
napkiif,  picked  it  up,  and  presented  it  to  him ;  *  No,  madam !  *  was  his 
reiusing  answer,  '  it  is  in  loo  good  hands,  to  be  taken  from  them.  Keep 
it  for  my  sake.'  Mem.  Observ.  p.  49a. 

^  The  assassination,  by  the  order,  as  stated,  of  the  marquis  de  Grasse, 
of  Rincom  and  Fregosa,  sent  on  embassies  to  Venice  and  Constan- 
tinople, was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  renewal.    M.  Bellay,  305-321 . 
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BOOK  efforts  correspondent.  Soothing  the  Turks  into  an 
^  alliance  which  provoked  the  censuring  criticism  of 
Europe,  he  put  five  armies  into  motion ;  in  Brabant; 
in  Artois;  against  Luxemburg;  in  Piedmont,  and 
against  Perpignan.  His  troops  acquired  Montmedy, 
Luxemburg  and  other  places,  to  lose  them  soon 
again  *^  He  was  disappointed  at  Antwerp,  and  the 
dauphin  was  repulsed  at  Perpignan**.  The  French 
kept  Piedmont;  and  M.  Bellay,  in  1543,  baffled  the 
plans  formed  to  recover  Turin,  of  which  he  was  the 
governor*'.  On  their  Flemish  frontiers,  in  May  1543, 
the  French  attacked  and  abandoned  Avesnes,  but 
took  and  fortified  Landrecy  *^.  Arlon  and  Luxemburg 
again  fell  into  their  power  *^.  Their  general  beyond 
the  Alps,  the  count  d'Anguyen,  of  the  Bourbon  line, 
after  one  failure,  at  last  took  Nice,  with  the  aid  of 
the  mussulman  Barbarossa*',  and  gained  an  impor- 
tant victory,  on  11th  April  1544,  over  the  marquis 
du  Guast,  at  Serisolles  *',  which  added  Montserrat 
and  Carignan  to  the  French  conquests  in  Italy. 


The  marquis,  id  a  long  memorial  to  the  Empire,  (322-328),  justified  his 
conduct,  to  which  Langey  on  the  part  of  France,  still  more  copiously 
replied.  328-351.  He  adds  the  speech  of  Francis  on  the  occasion, 
338-355,  and  his  own  views  on  the  point  of  dispute  between  these 
two  powers,  355-3^5- 

«  M.  Bellay.  374-383-  "  I^.  383-93. 

**  M.  Bellay,  422-436.  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  the  Seigneur  de  Langey, 
died  the  gth  Jan.  1543.  ib.  405. 

«  M.  Bell.  V.  21.  p.  5-12. 

f  lb.  43,  60.  «  Ib.  85-7. 

*  Ib.  1 15-136.  Bellay  describes  it  in  full  detail.  The  imperialists  are 
reported  to  have  lost  in  it  from  12  to  15,000  men.  ib.  138.  Montagne 
SerisoUes  was  a  small  village,  on  a  hill,  near  Carmagnola.  Twice,  as 
the  battle  seemed  turning  against  him,  An^uyen  endeavored  to  kill  him- 
self, from  his  dread  of  a  defeat.  He  perished  two  years  afterwards,  from  a 
chest  thrown  out  of  a  window  on  his  head,  in  which  the  dauphin  was 
suspected  to  be  concerned.  He  was  brother  to  the  king  of  Navarre. 
Hainault's  Abr. 
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The  emperor  attempted  an  invasion  in  person  out    chap. 

^.mm  Y  Y  V  TT 

of  Flanders,  and  besieged  Landrecy  with  all  his  '' 

German  and  Flemish  forces :  but  its  continuing  de- 
fence, and  the  want  of  provisions  from  a  country 
which  the  operations  of  both  armies  had  for  the  last 
six  months  drained  of  all  further  supplies,  together 
with  the  continuous  heavy  rains,  compelled  him  once 
more  to  abandon  the  attempt '^  and  to  fall  back  on 
Cambray'*.  From  Spires,  he  afterwards  directed  an 
attack  on  Luxemburg  which  recovered  it'*,  add,  un- 
dismayed by  failure,  as  soon  as  he  obtained,  after 
much  negotiation,  an  assisting  alliance  with  Henry, 
he  again  directed  his  invading  armies  into  France. 

The  connection  which   the  French  government 
established  with  the  king  of  Scotland ;  its  encourage- 
ment of  the  Scottish  hostilities  against  England ;  and 
the  determination  of  Francis  not  to  abandon  the  pope ; 
disposed  Henry,  in  March  1 543,  to  unite  in  an  offen-  Henri's 
sive  and  defensive  treaty  with  the  emperor".     The  Jhe^^m^ 
two  sovereigns  settled  to  invade  France  in  person  at  ^^^*"^** 
the  head  of  their  forces ;  not  sufficiently  aware  that 
it  is  military  talent,  and  not  superior  dignity,  which 
wins  the  difficult  triumphs  of  war.     The  financial 
supplies  which  a  foreign  expedition  require,  were  not , 
easily  raised  by  either  of  the  confederating  parties  *^ 

*  M.  Bellay,  79.    This  was  in  November  1 543.  ib.  80. 

«  Ib.  85.  »  lb.  154. 

**  See  the  complaints  against  France,  and  the  conditions  with  the 
emperor,  in  Herb.  490-4.  It  was  sworn  to  by  Charles,  on  8th  April 
15439  before  our  bishop  Bonner,  and  published  in  the  following  June, 
ib.  495.  An  original  of  this  treaty,  signed  by  Henry,  is  in  MS.  Galba. 
B.  10.  p.  137. 

^  Charles,  to  raise  the  money  he  wanted,  was  obliged  to  pawn  the 
Moluccas  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  to  sell  the  fortresses  of  Florence 
and  Leghorn,  to  Cosmo  de  Medicis.  Herb.  498;  and  met  the  pope,  on 
2l8t  June  15439  ^<>  obtain  pecuniary  aid  from  his  treasury,  ib.  499. 
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BOOK    Charles  was  to  enter  the  French  kingdom  in  Cham- 
■     ^     .  p&gn^i  and  Henry  in  Picardy.     Their  plan  was  to 
advance  to  a  point  of  union,  and  proceed  direct  to' 
Paris,  the  only  probable  way  of  accomplishing  their 
purposes ''•     The  English  king,  on  14th  July  1544, 
sailed  to  Calais  in  a  ship  rigged  with  cloth  of  gold, 
as  if  finery  was  to  give  victory.    The  emperor's  high 
admiral  advised  him  to  march  immediately  on  to 
Paris,  without  turning  to  any  other  object ;  but  as 
Charles  had  taken  some  frontier  towns,  and  as  the 
advance  of  Norfolk  on  Montreuil  induced  the  op- 
posing general  to  weaken  the  garrison  of  Boulogne, 
Captaieof  Henry  was  tempted  to  pause  to  attack'*  that  long- 
i4ch  Sept!    coveted  object  of  his  heart.     On  26th  July  he  be- 
*****         sieged  it;  and  on  14th  September  it  surrendered 'V 

Sandoval,  L.  35.  Henry,  to  keep  the  coin  in  his  bands,  raised  the  price 
of  gold,  three  shillings  an  ounce,  45  to  48;  and  silver,  from  3«.  giL  to 
41.  and  coined  some  base  money.  Herb.  510. 

*  It  was  calculated  that  their  forces  would  then  have  been  80,000 
foot,  and  18,000  horse.    Bp.  Godw.  190. 

^  Godw.  190,  1.  Jo.  Boter,  has  given  an  enumeration  of  Heniy's 
forces  at  this  siege,  which  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  military  power  which 
England  could  at  this  time  send  on  the  continent.  His  army  was  in 
three  grand  divisions ;  two  of  these,  the  van  and  rear,  contained,  each, 
ia,000  foot,  1,500  horse  lightly  armed,  and  1,000  others,  with  only 
breast  plates  and  lances.  These  were  all  clothed  in  blue,  with  red 
borders.  Between  these  were  1,000  Irish,  in  long  and  close  camisiis 
over  which  was  a  cloak,  which  they  tucked  up  when  they  fought.  In 
other  respects  they  were  nake^,  and  their  heads  bare,  with  long  hair. 
Their  arms  were,  three  javelins,  a  long  sword,  and  iron  coverings  on  their 
left  arm  to  the  elbow.  The  center  division,  which  the  king  led,  con- 
tained 20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse.  Their  uniform  was  red,  with  yellow 
margins;  10O  pieces  uf  large  cannon  followed,  and  many  smaller.  For 
their  commissariat  they  had,  100  mills  in  waggons,  each  turned  by  a 
single  horse,  to  grind  their  flour,  which  they  baked  in  ovens,  that  were 
also  in  waggons.  These  baggage  conveyances  were  so  numerous,  as  to 
form  an  intrenchment  round  the  whole  camp;  25,000  horses  were 
employed  in  all  their  carriages;  15,000  oxen  also  accompanied  the 
army,  and  of  sheep  an  immense  number.  D.  Boteri  Relatio  de  Regno 
Angliae.  p.  1B8. 

'^  Herb.  514)  15*  M.  Bellay  notices  tliis  siege.  Mem.  v.  21. 197-200. 
Rymer  has  printed,  from  the  MS.  Cal.  £.  4,  a  journal  of  tliis  expedition 
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as  the  dauphin  was  marching  with  great  force  to  chap. 
succor  if.  This  inferior  object  again  saved  France.  ^^^^'' 
Ten  thousand  English  assisted  the  emperor  before 
Landrecy ;  but  the  great  scheme  of  vigorous  co-ope- 
ration in  an  united  movement  on  the  French  metro- 
polis was  broken  up ;  and  tho  after  the  capture  of 
St  Dizier,  Epemay  and  Chateau  Thierry '',  Charles 
began  himself  an  advance  on  Paris*",  which  terrified 
its  inhabitants  till  Francis  could  reach  the  city,  and 
by  his  own  determined  spirit  revive  theirs*' ;  yet  in 
September,  after  apprising  Henry  of  his  intentions, 
the  emperor  was  forced  by  famine,  from  his  provi- 

and  siege,  written  by  one  who  assisted  in  it,  in  his  toI.  15.  p.  5a,  and 
also  the  letter  which  the  king  wrote  from  Boulogne,  to  his  last  aueen, 
Katherine  Parr,  of  which  the  seventeen  last  lines  were  in  his  own  hand- 
writing ;  which  proves,  that  tho  he  used  an  iron  stamp  for  his  numerous 
official  signatures,  he  was  not  disabled  from  using  his  pen  when  he 
cbose.  This  is  also  in  MS.  Calig.  £.  4.  and  as  it  is  one  ot  his  last  ex- 
hibitions of  his  family  mind  and  feelings,  we  will  subjoin  it :  *  Tho  castle 
aforenamed,  with  the  dyke,  is  at  our  commandment,  and  not  like  to  be 
recovered  by  the  Frenchmen  again,  as  we  trust,  for,  as  this  day, — we 
begin  three  batteries,  and  have  three  mines  going,  beside  one  which' 
bath  done  his  execution  in  shaking  and  tearing  o6f  one  of  their  greatest 
bulwarks.  No  more  to  you,  at  this  time,  sweetheart  1  both  for  lack  of 
time  and  great  occupation  of  business ;  saving,  we  pray  you  to  give,  in^ 
our  name,  our  hearty  blessings  to  all  our  children,  and  recommendations, 
to  our  cousin  Margaret,  and  the  rest  of  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and 
to  our  council  also.  Written  with  the  hand  of  your  loving  husband, 
Henry  R.'  Since  Rymer,  Mr.  Ellis  has  also  printed  this,  v.  a.  p.  130. 
The  king's  taking  the  trouble  to  write  this,  its  recollections,  and  the  kind 
style,  are  not  the  acts  of  a  stem  tyrant.  The  expression  '  a// our  children,' 
which  manifestly  alludes  to  Elizabeth,  as  without  her,  the  phrase  would 
have  been  '  both/  favors  Tbevet*s  report  of  his  relenting  sentiments  as 
to  Anne  Boleyn. 

»  Godw.  19a.  »  M.  Bell.  v.  21.  p.  167-188. 

^  Paradin  says,  ^  that  the  chief  part  of  the  Parisians  fled  out  of  the 
city,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small ;  all  estates  and  ages  were  seen 
escaping,  and  carrying  their  property,  of  all  sorts,  with  them,  in  boats, 
waggons,  on  their  shoulders,  or  how  they  could.'    Ilist.  de  Notre  temps. 

479. 

**  Francis  exclaimed,  '  He  could  not  keep  his  people  of  Paris  from 
having  fear,  but  he  would  preserve  them  from  suffering  evil ;  and  he 
would  rather  die  in  saving  them,  than  live  and  fail  to  do  so.'  Pared,  ib. 
Mem.  Observ.  316. 
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BOOK   sions  being  on  all  sides  cut  off  ^,  to  retire,  and  to 
^'       conclude  a  treaty  with  the  French  king  at  Cressy^'. 


Peace  with  £ngland  was  attempted ;  but  as  it  would 
not  give  up  Boulogne,  the  negotiation  was  ineffec- 
tual^. Naval  incursions  ensued  on  both  sides  ^^ 
till  a  pacification  in  1 546  restored  the  amity  of  two 
countries^,  whose  wars  may  for  a  time  afflict,  but 
cannot  materially  or  permanently  alter  each  other. 
This  result  again  proved  France  to  have  become  im- 
pregnable by  the  ordinary  means  of  warfare,  and  by 
the  general  average,  of  military  abilities;  but  these 
attacks  agitated  it  into  permanent  power.  Nothing 
Ttkore  efficiently  organizes  and  strengthens  a  govern- 
ment, and  unites  its  people  to  it  and  with  each  other, 
and  makes  the  nation  afterwards  compact  in  itself, 
warlike  in  its  spirit,  formidable  to  its  neighbors  and 
opponents,  and  unimpressible  by  their  future  hos- 
tilities, than  the  unsuccessful  invasions  of  foreign 
enemies.  From  these  repeated  attempts  on  France 
during  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  French  power  first 
obtained  that  consolidation,  vigor,  unity,  moveability 
and  active  energy,  which,  under  Louis  XIV,  and  since, 
has  surprised,  and  at  times  endangered  Europe. 
The  last  years  of  Henry's  reign  were  much  occu- 


<•  M.  Bell.  190. 

^*It  was  signed  19th  September  1544.  See  its  conditions  in  Herb. 
516-520;  and  in  Bellay,  195.  The  duke  of  Savoy  was  to  be  reinstated^ 
if  the  emperor  would  give  one  of  the  French  princes  the  duchy  of  Blilan 
or  the  county  of  Flanders.  Bellay,  194. 

^  Herb.  533.  The  baffled  efforts  of  the  French  to  retake  Boulogne, 
are  described  at  length,  in  Bellay. 

«  Godw.  194-8.     Herb.  535-8.  538-40. 

^  Boulogne  was  to  be  given  up,  when  the  French  government  paid 
the  two  millions  of  crowns  which  it  owed,  and  the  500,000  also  claimed, 
if  the  appointed  commissioners  should  find  it  to  be  due.  It  was  dated 
7th  June  1546.    See  it  in  Herb.  540-2. 
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pied  in  warfare  with  Scotland.  That  interesting  chap. 
portion  of  our  island,  which,  by  the  moral  and  in-  ,  xxxii,^ 
tellectual  habits  it  has  attained,  so  powerfully  con- 
tributes to  our  national  strength,  mental  richness,  and 
general  improvement,  was  then,  from  its  distinct  and 
separated  royalty,  at  all  times  disquieting,  and  occa- 
sionally dangerous  to  the  English  government.  It 
would  occupy  too  much  of  this  work  to  detail  its  dis- 
turbed history,  from  the  battle  of  Flodden  to  these 
later  hostilities.  It  has  been  ably  narrated  by  others*^, 
and  we  need  only  mention  here,  that  James  V,  the  son 
pf  Henry's  sister,  having  successively  married  two 
French  princesses,  Maddelina  and  Mary,  declined 
an  interview  with  his  uncle  at  York,  and  excited  his 
jealousy  by  an  uninvited  visit  to  France.  In  1 542 
an  unnatural  war  began.  The  Scottish  force  was 
defeated ;  and  their  king  soon  afterwards  dying,  from 
the  vexation  and  a  fever,  left  his  kingdom  to  a  daugh- 
ter scarcely  eight  years  old,  the  celebrated  Mary,  and 
to  his  youthful  widow.  This  state  of  things  induced 
Henry  to  hope  that  the  two  nations  might  be  united 
under  one  sceptre,  by  a  marriage  between  the  infant 
queen  and  prince  Edward.  The  regent  cardinal  op- 
posed the  match,  and  Scotland  was  invaded  in  1543 
in  three  parts,  with  the  shocking  result  of  much 
plunder  and  fifty-five  villages  burnt.  In  the  next 
year  another  aggression  ensued.  Edinburgh  was 
taken  and  sacked,  and  all  the  country  round  greatly 
devastated.  The  French  afterwards  assisted  the 
Scottish  government  with  a  small  auxiliary  force, 
which  protracted  the  contest,  without  liberating  the 

*^  See  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Robertson's  most  interesting  history,  and 
tlie  last  part  of  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland. 


Dokeof 
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BOOK  country.  Two  factions,  the  French  and  English, 
^  divided  it ;  and  its  ancient  kingdom  was  agitated  and 
weakened  by  their  irreconcileable  animosities**.  The 
Reformation  spread  into  it  The  cardinal  Beaton 
was  killed,  and  the  angry  bickerings  still  raged,  when 
death  removed  Henry  from  an  uneasy  throne,  and 
Umioir*  a  diseased  and  debilitated  life.  It  was  again  his  evil 
is^^D^  fortune  to  have  or  to  think  he  had  cause  to  arrest  his 
^**^'  chief  minister,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  he  owed 
the  victory  at  Flodden,  and  his  son  lord  Surrey,  who 
was  emulating  the  warlike  spirit  of  his  parent  with 
superior  accomplishments.  Yet  in  pitying  the  duke, 
we  must  recollect  that  there  was. not  an  execution 
before  his  own  arrest,  which  he  had  not  sanctioned 
as  minister,  including  Fisher's,  More's,  Ann  Boleyn's, 
and  Cromwell's.  The  legal  charges  against  him  and 
Surrey  rather  show  pretexts  to  bring  the  accused 
within  the  reach  of  legal  penalties,  than  the  actual 
cause  of  the  severity  or  the  offence  committed.  His 
defending  letters  imply  that  he  was  thought  to  have 
been  unfaithful  or  treacherous  as  a  minister  in  his 
foreign  politics,  and  was  inclining  to  re-establish  the 
papal  power*'.  He  declared  a  strenuous  hostility  to 
the  pope's  supremacy  in  England'**,  tho  he  opposed 


*■  See  Herbert's  detail,  404-49;  507-IO;  525;  561.  Hall's  more  an- 
cient account,  and  sir  Hsilph  Sadler's  State  Papers,  on  his  negotiations, 
supply  many  interesting  circumstances.  God  win  notices  the  de7eat  whidi 
the  Enelish  troops  received  in  1545,  on  one  of  their  destructive  incur- 
sions, thro  the  advice  of  an  ingenious  northern  patriot, '  Walter  Scott.' 
Ann.  p.  199. 

^  See  his  letter  to  the  council,  in  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  250-4. 

^  In  this  letter,  he  says,  '  If  I  had  twenty  lives,  I  would  rather  have 
spent  them  all  against  him  (the  pope),  than  ever  be  should  have  any 
power  in  this  realm.'  p.  251. 
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the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation".     That  he    C"  a  p. 
was  forming  some  projects  for  the  re-establishment  of  -  ^^^'^y 
the  old  system,  for  endangering  the  king  or  the  suc- 
cession of  Edward,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  the  re- 
forming changes  in  the  event  of  Henry's  demise  '*, 
which  was  visibly  approaching,  has  been  also  sup- 
posed.    We  cannot  judge  now  so  well  of  the  justice 
of  his  condemnation  as  we  can  of  the  national  and 
royal  cruelty  in  such  sanguinary  measures.    Bills  of 
attainder  against  him  and  his  son  passed  both  houses 
of  parliament  in  January  1547,  with  a  rapidity  which    . 
disgraced  the  legislature *^     On  the  19th  Surrey  was  ^^ 
executed ;  and  the  duke  would  have  also  perished,  executed 
if  Henry  had  not  himself  expired  the  day  after  he  ^""  '^» 
had  commissidned  the  royal  assent  to  be  given  to 
the  destructive  statute.     Henry  had  become  so  cor- 
pulent, that  he  could  not  go  up  or  down  stairs,  but 


*'  His  letter  to  the  king,  afler  his  arrest,  is  in  Herb.  565.  Bishop 
Thirlby*s  account  of  his  communication  of  the  measure  to  the  emperor 
is  also  printed  by  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  348. 

^  I'he  duke's  signed  confession  was,  that  he  had  disclosed  the  king's 
secret  counsel  at  divers  times  to  divers  persons,  and  liad  concealed  his 
son's  putting  the  arms  of  £dward  the  Confessor  among  his  own.  Herb. 
567-9.  Of  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial  of  lord  Surrey,  we  select  the 
points  that  were  most  likely  to  have  endangered  them.  Mrs.  Holland 
stated,  that  the  duke  had  told  her,  that  none  of  the  king's  council  loved 
him ;  that  the  king  loved  him  not,  because  he  was  too  much  loved  in 
his  country ;  thnt  he  would  follow  his  father's  lesson,  and  set  more  by 
himself  as  others  less  valued  him ;  tlmt  the  king  could  not  long  survive, 
and  that  the  realm  was  like  to  be  in  an  ill  case.  The  duchess  of  Rich- 
mond confessed,  that  Surrey  had  said,  '  These  new  men  loved  no  no- 
bility, and  if  the  king  were  called  away,  they  should  smart  for  it ;  and 
that  he  bated  them  all ;  and  that  he  reviled  some  of  the  present  council. 
The  duke  was  also  stated  to  have  called  the  Act  of  Uses  the  worst  ever 
made.'  Herb.  562-4.  That  Norfolk  was  deemed  guilty,  or  had  become 
dangerous,  or  was  thought  to  be  so,  we  may  infer  from  bis  being  kept 
long  in  prison,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

"  Twenty-seven  peers  voted  for  his  crmdemnntion.  Their  names  are 
in  Harl.  M8.  N^  543,  and  some  of  the  first  nobility  of  the  country  are 
among  them. 
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BOOK    was  moved  when  necessary  by  machinery^*.     An 
._4^^«^  ulcerated  leg  increased  his  debility ;  and  an  attack  of 
disease  so  manifestly  dangerous  came  upon  him  at 
the  end  of  1 546,  that  he  was  not  expected  to  survive 
it.     He  lingered  on  in  a  feeble  state  in  the  succeed- 
ing month,  when  more  decisive  symptoms  induced 
his  attendants  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger.    He  sent 
at  last  for  Cranmer".     The  archbishop  found  him 
speechless,  but  still  sensible,  and  asked  him  to  give 
Henry's      some  intimation  of  his  reliance  on  the  merits  of  his 
aSth  1547.  Redeemer.     The  king  grasped  his  hand  strongly, 

and  soon  after  expired '*• 
Francis  I.       On  receiving  the  news  of  his  death,  Francis,  altho 
3T*March  recently  invaded  by  him,  was  so  affected  by  it  as  to 
1547-         survive  him  only  two  months  *^.  Luther  had  preceded 


**  The  duke  of  Norfolk  mentioned  this  to  Mrs.  HoUaod,  m  she  swore. 
Herb.  563. 

"  His  physician  at  last  apprised  him  of  his  approachins  death.  He 
heard  the  information  with  visible  disquietude.  Being  asked  if  be  wished 
to  confer  with  any  clergyman,  he  answered,  '  only  with  Cranmer,  and 
not  with  him  as  yet.  I  will  first  repose  myself  a  little,  and  as  I  then  find 
myself  I  will  determine.'  He  slept,  and  waking  to  feel  himself  fainting, 
he  sent  for  the  archbishop  from  Croydon,  but  was  speechless  by  the 
time  he  came.     Godwin,  907. 

•  The  earl  of  Sussex  wrote  to  his  lady,  that  Henry  died,  '  on  Friday, 
28lh  January,  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning.'   Ellis,  a.  p.  137. 

^  <  He  thought  he  should  soon  follow.  From  that  time  he  became 
more  pensive  than  before;  a  slow  fever  came  upon  him.  He  went  to  a 
new  house  he  had  lately  built  at  Muette,  near  St.  Germain's,  but  in  a 
week  became  tired  of  it,  and  moved  to  Villepreux.  A  feverish  fit  that 
night  came  on  him,  and  he  went  the  next  to  Dempierre.  He  moved  to 
Limoui-s,  where  his  look  was  observed  to  change  greatly,  and  in  a  few 
days  went  to  Rochfort,  where  he  tried  hunting,  but  this  only  brought  on 
increased  disease  every  evening.  He  soon  proceeded  to  iiambouillet, 
where  he  added  hawking  to  the  chase.  There  the  fever  fastened  upon 
him  in  a  continued  attack,  and  he  prepared  for  his  death,  and  after 
gi\'ing  his  son  important  admonitions,  died,  3i£t  March  1547,  aged  53.* 
M.  Bellay,  276-8.  '  II  ^toit  mngnanime  et  genereux ;  amateur  de  bonnes 
lettrcs ;  il  aima  toutes  gens  d*esprit  et  fonda  a  Paris  des  colleges  pour 
les  letlres  Latines,  Grecques  et  Hebrainues.'  ib.  278. 

It  seems  strange  to  us,  to  read  of  the  sort  of  honors  which  Cassale, 
on  25tl)  May  1547>  described  to  pope  Paul,  had  been  exhibited  in  t^ 
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them  to  the  tomb  the  year  before,  at  the  age  of  sixty-  chap. 
three.  The  emperor  abdicated  nine  years  after-  ^^^^^• 
wards;  while  Paul  III.  outlived  only  two  summers 
the  king  he  had  excommunicated.  Thus  all  these 
competitors  and  combatants  disappeared  from  the 
world  they  had  so  long  perturbed,  within  very  short 
intervals  of  each  other;  but  only  to  be  succeeded  by 
new  agents  and  agitators,  with  more  important  re- 
sults, more  extensive  wars,  grander  characters,  and 
some  permanent  revolutions. 

That  the  last  part  of  Henry's  reign  and  conduct 
was  unlike  the  brightness  and  amenity  of  the  pre- 
ceding portions,  is  felt  by  every  one,  and  has  been 
remarked  with  asperity  by  most.  But  our  censure 
must  be  limited  by  justice;  and  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  what  we  blame,  should  be  discriminated  from 
promiscuous  invective,  by  that  impartial  judgment 
which,  separating  truth  from  prejudice,  endeavors  to 
substitute  equitable  statements  and  larger  views  of 
tlie  imperious  and  impelling  circumstances  which 
surrounded  him,  for  party  exaggeration  or  passionate 
misrepresentation. 

If  we  deduct  the  ordinary  mutations  of  advancing 
life,  and  the  usual  irritabilities  of  a  breaking  consti^ 
tution,  and  of  increasing  disease,  which  are  too  com- 
mon to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  to  justify  peculiar 
reproach  to  any  one  for  their  petulant  evils,  we  shall 


courts  at  Paris,  to  the  memory  of  Francis  :  '  Between  his  death  and  the 
day  of  his  burial,  they  made  his  effigy ;  clothed  it  with  the  most  superb 
garments;  and  putting  on  it  his  crown,  sceptre  and  other  regal  orna- 
ments, laid  it  on  a  rich  bed,  and  every  morning  and  evening,  at  the  hours 
of  dinner  and  supper,  carried  it  with  the  same  ceremonies  that  were 
used  to  him  when  alive,  to  the  royal  table.  As  the  day  of  burial  ap- 
proached, they  exchanged  its  stately  vestment  for  its  funeral  dress/  Lcu. 
Frin.  V.  3.  p.  98. 
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BOOK  find  that  nearly  all  which  is  condemnabte  in  the 
darker  period  of  Henry's  reign,  resolves  into  those 
public  executions  which  our  pages  have  neither  dis* 
guised  nor  excused.  It  is  the  historian's  duty  to 
uphold  the  great  principles  of  social  welfare,  when- 
ever they  come  in  contact  with  his  subject,  and  to 
mark  the  error  and  the  mischiefs  of  forsaking  them. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  criminality  of 
the  transgressing  individual  is  not  always  propor- 
tionate to  the  crime  be  may  commit;  and  it  will  be 
unfair  to  Henry  to  omit  the  alleviating  facts  which 
ought  to  be  recollected  when  his  legal  cruelties  are 
surveyed,  and  when  his  moral  character  is  to  be 
finally  awarded. 

None  of  these  severities  were  inflicted  without  the 
due  legal  authority.  The  verdict  of  juries;  the 
solemn  judgment  of  the  peers,  or  attainders  by  both 
houses  of  parliament  on  offences  proved  to  its  satis* 
faction;  pronounced  all  the  convictions,  and  pro- 
duced the  fatal  sentence.  IQvery  one  was  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  the  cabinet  council  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  king  is  responsible  only  for  adopting 
the  harsh  system ;  for  not  interposing  his  prerogative 
of  mercy,  and  for  signing  the  death  warrants,  which 
ordered  the  legal  sentences  to  be  put  in  force.  He 
punished  no  one  tyrannically,  without  trial  or  legal 
condemnation.  None,  therefore,  fell  by  his  single 
act ;  and  we  may  add,  that  no  one  appears  to  have 
fallen  without  the  actual  commission  of  something 
which  came  within  the  application  of  the  existing 
laws,  and  which  was  then  considered  by  the  first  men 
of  the  country  to  be  a  guilty  deed  that  merited  the 
punishment. 
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The  next  remark  will  be,  that  no  execution  occur-  ^ha  p. 
red  until  conspiracy  and  rebellion  were  afloat; 
until  disaffection  was  publicly  taught  and  propa- 
gated ;  until  the  deposition  or  coercion  of  the  king, 
and  the  overthrow  of  his  government,  were  medi- 
tated and  attempted.  It  was  after  a  mortal  battle 
between  him  and  the  pope  had  begun,  that  the  exe- 
cutions took  place.  This  contest  was  a  contest  of 
life  or  death.  The  papal  excommunication  of  Henry 
shows  its  real  character.  The  utmost  violence  was 
enforced  against  him :  and  his  subjects  were  made 
to  be  his  treasonable  assailants.  It  was  therefore 
a  civil  war,  wilfully  waged  by  those  who  were 
punished,  on  behalf  and  by  the  excitement  of  a 
foreign  pope,  against  their  king,  which  on  their  part 
took  the  shape  of  unceasing  conspiracy,  and  on  his 
side  that  of  arrest,  trial,  sentence,  and  unsparing 
execution. 

It  was  in  1.53')  that  the  legal  severities  became 
adopted,  as  the  determined  principle  of  the  endan- 
gered government ;  and  an  intelligent  foreigner  at  that 
time  imputes  their  application  by  a  prince,  who,  until 
this  period  had  been  so  clement  and  liberal  as  Henry, 
to  his  irritation  at  the  menaces  and  official  thunders 
of  the  vindictive  pope*'*.  But  the  resolute  execution 
of  bishop  Fisher  and  sir  Thomas  More,  evincing 
that  the  king  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  deter- 
ring many  who  had  begun  to  be  active,  the  Vatican 
hastened  to  new  revenge ;  and  issued  that  infuriat- 

"  It  IB  the  author  of  the  account  of  Mora's  trial,  published  at  Ant- 
werp in  1536,  by  some  foreigner,  under  the  nameof  Courinus  Nucerinus, 
wlio  says  of  Henry,  '  Interim  rex  minis  ac  fulrainibus  Clement!  VII. 
factus  irritatior/  It  has  been  ascribed  to  Erasmus,  but  not  on  sufficient 
evidence.    See  it  in  App.  to  Iloper*s  Dfe  of  More,  p.  185 . 
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BOOK  ing  excommunication  which  commanded  treason, 
>  ^l  .  rebellion,  invasion,  robbery  and  murder,  in  order 
to  throw  down  Henry«  From  that  time,  as  the  pre- 
ceding history  has  exhibited,  Pole,  the  pontiff,  the 
emperor,  the  monks  and  friars  of  the  country,  and 
the  discontented  part  of  the  inferior  clergy,  sought 
to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  king ;  and  assailed 
him  with  continual  invective,  conspiracies,  and  in- 
surrections, menace  of  foreign  attack,  and  schemes 
of  personal  assassination,  with  a  mischievous  and 
implacable  pertinacity ;  which,  altho  failing  to  ac- 
complish his  destruction,  or  to  overturn  his  throne, 
yet  harassed  him  with  continual  alarm,  suspicion, 
and  indignation.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
sanguinary  executions  were  resolved  upon  by  his 
cabinet  and  by  himself,  not  as  matters  of  his  per- 
sonal taste,  but  as  the  state  policy  most  proper  to 
be  adopted  in  that  perilous  crisis.  One  of  his 
leading  ministers  mentions  them  as  such,  and 
blames  the  French  king,  because,  with  a  cooler 
judgment,  from  not  being  in  a  similar  emergency, 
he  had  recommended  exile  as  a  preferable  punish- 
ment ^^ 

We  cannot  hesitate  now  to  say,  that  the  milder 
council  of  Francis  was  the  wiser  policy,  and  that 
Henry  and  his  cabinet  lamentably  erred  in  fixing 
their  determination  to  fight  their  opponents  with 
merciless  legal  bloodshed.     The  provocation,  the 

^  See  CroraweJI's  letter,  in  Burnet,  v.  6.  and  cited  before,  p,  507. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,  when  his  own  death  was  impending,  so  fkr  from 
thinking  such  severities  wrong,  claimed  a  merit  from  his  activity  in  pro- 
ducing some ;  for  he  asks  the  council,  in  his  letter  to  it,  *  Who  tried 
out  the  falsehood  of  the  lord  Darcy,  sir  Robert  Constable,  sir  J.  Bulmer, 
Aske,  and  maity  others,  for  which  they  suffered,  but  only  IJ  Bum.  6. 
p.  254. 
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alarm,  and  the  agitating  danger  certainly  existed,  chap; 
but  do  not  justify  such  revolting  catastrophes.  So-  .  xxxii. 
vereigns  and  ministers  must  have  moral  courage  in 
the  cabinet,  as  well  as  generals  in  the  field.  It  is  better 
to  risk  personal  calamity  than  to  commit  evil.  It  is 
on  such  occasions  that  the  great  and  the  little  mind 
become  widely  distinguished  from  each  other.  We 
can  all  bask  harmlessly  in  the  sunshine,  and  glide  with 
good  humour  on  the  calming  wave  ;  but  when  the 
dangerous  tempest  shakes  the  soul  from  its  quiet  level, 
it  is  then  that,  conquering  its  perturbation,  it  should 
rise  into  that  efficient  magnanimity  which  so  much 
aggrandizes  and  benefits  its  possessor.  Like  the  im-^ 
perturbable  rock,  it  should  endure  the  lashing  and 
tumults  of  the  outrageous  waves,  and  disdain  to  be 
moved  from  its  great  rules  of  moral  conduct,  "  tho 
the  earth  should  shake,  and  the  mountains  be  carried 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea."  It  is  because  the  soul 
allows  its  enemies  to  irritate  it  into  alarm  and  cruelty, 
that  a  Tiberius,  a  Herod,  or  a  Borgia  at  times  ap- 
pears where  nature  had  given  the  elements  of  an 
interesting  and  grander  spirit;  and  one  peculiar 
mischief  of  such  a  result  is,  the  extraordinary,  but 
often  verified  fact,  that  blood-shedding  once  begun, 
creates  a  taste  for  its  repetition,  till  even  the  humane 
roan  is  transformed  into  the  remorseless  tyrant. 

It  would  not  be  justice  to  class  Henry,  even  for 
the  last  turbid  division  of  his  life,  with  characters 
like  these,  tho  his  enemies  did  and  their  imitators 
still  delight  to  do  so.  He  acted  from  better  motives ; 
under  more  palliating  circumstances,  and  without 
any  of  their  personal  atrocities ;  but  by  adopting  un- 
pitying  counsels,  he  has  caused  the  angry  pen  of 
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BOOK    literature  to  place  him  in  their  vicinity.     Kings  are 
too  prominent  to  escape  the  scathing  from  posterity, 
which  their  bad  or  dubious  actions  provoke,  tho  the 
censorVbolt  is  often  thrown,  with  a  self-forgetting 
spleen,  too  promiscuously  and  too  vindictively.  That 
the  names  of  all  the  good  kings  who  have  ever  lived 
might  be  engraved  upon  a  ring,  was  the  hasty  satire 
of  Justus   Lipsius — a  severe  remark,  which  in  one 
narrowing  sense  would  reduce  them  to  so  small  a 
number,  diat  Henry  VIII.  would  obtain  no  admission 
among  such  a  scanty  party.     But  if  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  good  king  be  taken  with  the  same  latitude 
of  meaning,  as  the  expression  of  a  good  man  in  ordi- 
nary life,  the  inscriptionary  circle  must  then  be  as 
large  as  the  royal  crown  it  criticises,  and  Henry 
might  plead  not  unavailingly  for  a  graduated  inclu- 
sion.    A  perfect  king,  like  a  perfect  man,  is  as  yet 
but  a  theoretical  possibility,  and  will  be  expected  by 
no  one  who  truly  knows  either  himself  or  his  fellow 
creatures.     Like  each  of  his  subjects  in  every  age 
and  country,  a  king  will  be  always  such  a  person  as 
the  circumstances  of  his  day  contribute  to  make  him; 
and  is  usually  on  the  whole  an  improved  mirror  of 
his  great  nobility,  improving  them  by  his  re-action 
and  example.     Miracles  may  indeed  arise  on  the 
throne  in  an  Alfred,  as  they  have  done  in  science 
and  poetry,  in  a  Newton  and  a  Shakespeare.     But 
this  is  not  the  general  course  of  nature  either  with 
sovereigns  or  their  subjects:  and  according  to  the 
common  laws  of  social  life,  Henry  could  not  be 
greater  than  he  was,  as  far  as  natural  causes  operate ; 
and  he  has  the  undeniable  glory  of  having  advanced 
his  contemporaries  by  a  combination  of  merit  which 
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few  of  any  rank  united  in  themselves  *''•  But  altbo  chap. 
it  would  be  mere  vanity  of  phrase  to  represent  him  .  ^^^ii. 
as  an  Apollo  Belvidere  of  the  throne,  yet  we  have  no 
right  to  present  him  as  its  contrasted  deformity. 
After  death  had  completed  the  account,  both  of  his 
virtues  and  his  faults,  he  was  still  remembered  with 
kindness  and  pourtrayed  with  distinction  :  and  while 
bis  enemies  could  not  avoid  being  often  copious  in 
his  praise^',  his  companionableness,  amenity,  and 
amiability  were  not  forgotten  by  his  surviving 
friends  **.     His  imperfections,  as  with  most  persons, 

^  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  who  knew  him  calls  him  a  <  PraBstantissimus 
rex/  III  his  carmen  upon  him,  he  declares,  that  tho  he  sometimes  trans- 
gressed, yet  he  never  trespassed  beyond  venial  faults. 

'  Indulsit  genio,  admittens  quandoque  proterva ; 
At  non  immani  veniam  superantia  facto/ 

Strype.  £ccl.  Mem.  1.  p.  624. 
Of  Skelton*s  panegyric,  the  following  lines  seem  not  to  have  exceeded 
the  truth. 

He  rules  his  commonalty 
With  all  benignity. 
His  noble  baronage, 
He  putteth  them  in  courage 
To  exploit  deeds  of  arms, 
To  the  damage  and  harms 
Of  such  as  be  his  foes. 
Wherever  he  rides  or  goes, 
His  subjects  he  doth  support, 
Maintain  them  with  comfort 
Of  his  most  princely  port. 
All  his  subjects  and  he 
Most  lovingly  agree 
With  whole  heart  and  true  mind, 
lliey  find  his  grace  so  kind ; 
Wherewith  he  doth  them  bind 
'  All  hours  tu  be  ready 
With  him  to  live  and  die. 
And  to  spend  their  heart  blood 
With  him  in  all  distress. 

Duke  of  Albany,  Chal.  p.  258. 
•*  See  before. 
**  Sir  T.  Chaloner  thus  pleasingly  sketches  him : 

*  Quern  muss  fovere  sinu ;  charitas  que  lepore 
Dotarunt :  grata  multa  gravitate  loquels/ 
The  same  gentleman  and  statesman  shows  the  impression  which  Henry*s 
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may  bave  increased  as  he  became  older,  because^ 
altbo  our  frame  is  so  beautifully  organized,  that  in 
the  first  part  of  our  life  its  natural  agencies  dispose 
us  to  many  virtues  with  instinctive  operation,  yet 
when  in  maturer  age  our  free  agency  and  worldly 
habits  take  the  lead,  too  many  of  us  become  self-de- 
teriorated, instead  of  improving  beings.  But  Henry 
was  long  celebrated  for  his  good  nature,  his  social 
freedom,  and  for  loving  and  mixing  with  his  gratified 
people  ^' ;  and  therefore  fairly  claims  for  his  postha- 

appearance  and  manner  had  made  on  his  own  taste  and  feeling,  in  this 
expressive  and  temperate  line : 

*  Gestus,  Yultusqae  etiam  mt  amabUe  spirens/ 

Strype.  1.  p.  635. 
Guistiniani  wrote  of  him  in  1519 ;  <  He  is  an  excellent  musician  and 
composer:  an  admirable  horseman  and  wrestler;  and  is  Tery  devout. 
He  IS  uncommonly  fond  of  the  chase  and  never  indulges  in  Uiis  diversion 
without  tiring  eiglit  or  ten  horses.  He  takes  great  delight  in  bowling : 
and  it  is  the  pleasantest  sight  in  the  world  to  see  him  engased  in  this 
exercise  with  nis  fair  skin  covered  with  a  beautifolly  white  snirt.    Af^ 

PABLE   AND   BENIGN,  HE   OFFENDS   NO   ONE.'      Compeud.    SEUis,  S.S. 

P-  '77- 
**  That  he  would  sometimes  walk  dis^ised  in  the  dty  to  know  better 

the  minds  and  manners  of  his  people,  is  mentioned  by  Strype,  p.  625, 
and  has  been  traditionally  transmitted  to  us  in  many  a  tale  and  ballad, 
that  have  amused  our  childhood,  and  given  dramatists  a  subject  for  their 
lighter  compositions,  from  the  King,  and  the  Cobler,  to  the  King  and 
the  Miller  of  Mansfield.  It  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Chaioner,  who  repre- 
sented him  as  soon  fixing  the  public  eye,  by  his  stately  walk,  superior 
talliiess,  and  striking  figure: 

'Specie,  atque  ipso  gressu  sublimior  esse 
Quam  mentiretur  vulgo,  appareret ;  et  alta 
Ingrediens  cervice  tenus  turbse  super  csset 
Attonitae ;  humano  ceu  quiddam  augustius  ore, 
Cerneret  obtutu  fixo.' 
His  personal  majesty,  and  manly  beauty  are  strongly  intimated  in  Cha- 
loner*s 

'  Vicerat  ille  omnes  tunc  pulchros  pnlchrior  unus, 
Tanta  fuit,  siacrs  majestas  regia  formae.' 

1  Strype,  625. 
Chaloner's  encomium  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  was  written  after  Henry 
was  in  his  grave. 

Henry's  person,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  was  thus  described  by  the 
Venetian  ambassador :  '  As  handsome  as  nature  could  form  him ;  hand- 
somer by  far  than  the  king  of  France.  He  is  exceeding  fair,  and  as  well 
proportioned  in  every  part  as  possible.    Wheo  be  Mint  that  the  king 
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mous  character,  every  allowance  for  bis  situation  and  c  H  ap. 
crisis.  It  has  been  said,  not  unreasonably,  that  "  if 
you  look  at  the  manners  of  men,  you  would  think 
the  whole  world  a  mansion  of  fools ; "  yet  however 
true  this  may  generally  be,  each  of  us  is  not,  without 
discrimination,  to  be  denominated  a  madman.  At 
times  indeed,  as  our  great  dramatist  has  remarked 
with  the  truth  and  boldness  which  so  often  distin- 
guish his  moral  sketches,  we  all  ^^  play  such  fantastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven,  as  make  the  angels  weep :-' 
— but  what  is  usually  true  of  every  one,  must  not  be 
pressed  with  branding  sarcasm,  peculiarly  against 
any,  without  distinguishing  what  is  imputable  to  ac- 
cidental contingencies,  and  what  was  the  pernicious 
emanation  from  the  spontaneous  will  and  permanent 
character.  It  is  from  the  want  of  such  discrimination,  - 
that  the  memory  of  this  king  has  chiefly  suffered. 

That  he  dreaded  disgrace  and  infamy,  one  of  his 
greatest  revilers  acknowleges  *^  What  then  must 
have  been  the  effect  on  his  sensibility,  when  he  was 
told,  **  You  have  never  done  any  thing  which  apper- 
tains either  to  the  honor  of  God,  or  to  the  leaving 
for  yourself  a  pleasing  memory  to  posterity  ^*."  No 
king  had  become  so  infamous^,  was  the  unjusti- 
fiable addition.     And  this  was  asserted  before  Anne 


of  France  bad  a  beard,  be  allowed  bis  to  grow,  wbicb  being  somewhat 
red,  has  tbe  appearance  of  being  gold.*  Giustiniani*s  Compendio.  £llb. 
Sec. Ser.  v.  l.  p.  177. 

^  '  Princeps !  in  hoc  ipso,  in  quo  tu  dedecus  atque  infamiam  times/ 
Pole's  £ccl.420. 

**  '  Nihil  unquam  eessisti/ &c.  ib.  p.  433* 

'^  '  You  are  now  fallen  into  such  disgrace  and  contumely,  as  no  enemy, 
however  crafly,  tho  he  had  been  day  and  night  thinking  to  make  you 
infamous,  could  have  put  upon  you.  No  king,  whose  memory  remains 
in  letters,  was  ever  afflicted  with  so  much/  ib.  p.  a6o,  a6l.  The  alleged 
cause  of  this  effusion  was  the  divorce. 
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BOOK  Boleyn^s  death  had  starded  the  compassionate  public. 
No  one  i^ill  attempt  to  exalt  Henry  as  Rabbi  Solomon 
does  Adam,  when  he  makes  him  so  tall  as  to  have 
touched  the  sky  with  his  head  ^ ;  but  we  are  called 
upon  to  remember  that  the  inconsistent  upbraider 
who  so  passionately  arraigns  the  king  for  the  severe 
actions  we  have  noticed,  in  the  same  composition 
calls  him,  in  addition  to  his  other  encomiums, 
•*  a  plant  of  God*';"—"  a  generous  plant ^,"  and 
"  a  vine  which  might  still  produce  abundant  fruit  to 
the  glory  of  his  Creator  ^%" — if — what  ? — if  he  would 
but  reinstate  the  papal  supremacy. 

Nothing  more  injures  the  human  character,  than 
unjust  or  unexpected  reproach ;  the  resentful  feelings 
which  it  excites,  the  dark  emotions  which  succeed, 
and  the  misanthropical  humor  which  accompanies  its 
recollection,  dispose  the  spirit  that  has  power,  to  use 
it  harshly  against  those  who  disturb  its  internal  com- 
fort. The  king's  peace  and  safety  were  so  repeatedly 
and  so  malevolently  struck  at  by  this  painful  weapon, 
that  its  poison  could  not  but  exasperate  and  disease 
his  sensibilities,  according  to  the  natural  agencies  of 
such  envenomed  missiles.  Branded  by  one  writer 
as  a  Phalaris  ^' ;  told  to  his  face  from  the  pulpit,  be* 
fore  his  court  and  people,  that  he  was  an  Ahab 
whose  blood  dogs  were  ordained  to  lick^* ;  compared 

^  Rabbi  Sal.  in  Deut.  c.  3. 

"  *Tu,  nunc,  Princepsl  plantaDei  es/  Pole,  42 1. 

^  '  Sane  es,  a  Deo  factus,  tanquam  generosa  planta.'  ib. 

^  *  Tauquam  vitisqux  fructus  ad  Deigloriam  uberes  pararet/  Pole, 
421. 

^*  Tliis  was  by  Paulus  Jovius. 
'    73  Father  Petu,  in  his  sermon  at  Greenwich,  before  Henry,  was  Uie 
first  that  thus  openly  reprehended  him.    Stow*s  Ann.  562.     And  the 
author  of  the  History  of  tno  Divorce,  in  the  Sloane  MS.  gravely  assures 
us,  that  *  the  event  coufirmed  the  doctrine,  for  the  king  being  carried 
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by  his  ungrateful  kinsman,  in  publications  addressed  chap. 
and  sent  to  the  highest  ranks  in  Europe,  and  at  last 
also  circulated  among  the  lower,  to  a  Nero,  a  pirate, 
an  hydra,  a  Turk,  a  Cerberus,  and  a  Satan  ^^ ;  de- 
clared to  have  reigned  twenty-seven  years  for  nothing 
buteviF*,  and  to  have  become  a  fable  of  derision  to 
all  men^^;  pursued  by  papal  aspersions  and  male- 
dictions ;  and  endangered  for  years  by  perilous  re- 
bellion and  persisting  conspiracy, — it  cannot  be  sur- 
prising, tho  it  must  be  regretted,  that  Henry  was 
stung  by  the  falsehood,  the  malignity,  and  the  injus- 
tice, into  revengeful  exacerbations  ;  that  his  former 
suavity  should  be  displaced  by  vexation,  suspicion, 
and  bursts  of  anger;  nor  that  his  cheerful  equanimity 
should,  from  his  disquiets  and  their  increasins:  per- 
turbations whenever  his  personal  safety,  kingly  dig- 
nity, or  constitutional  rights  were  endangered,  harden 
into  sternness,  rigor,  and  legal  inflexibility.  But 
even  in  these  respects,  the  occasional  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  habitual.  If  he  was  unmerciful 
towards  his  opponents,  he  was  still  in  other  points 


to  Windsor  to  be  buried,  stood  all  night  among  the  broken  walls  of  Sion; 
and  there  the  leaden  chest,  where  the  body  was,  being  cleft  by  the 
shaking  of  the  waggon,  the  pavement  of  the  church  was  wetted  with  his 
blood.'  In  the  morning  came  the  plumbers  to  mend  the  chest,  '  under 
whose  feet,'  says  the  author,  '  I  tremble  to  write  it,  was  seen  a  dog, 
suddenly  creeping  and  licking  up  the  king's  blood.  If  you  ask  me  how 
I  know  this,  I  answer,  William  Greville,  who  could  scarce  drive  away 
the  doe,  told  me,  and  so  did  the  plumber  also.'  MS.  ib.  p.  15.  Such 
were  the  stories  circulated  to  make  Henry's  memory  detested. 

^  Pole's  Eccl.  Unit.  p.  a88;  29a,  3;  350;  383. 

''*  Pole,  Eccl.  Un.  p.  407. 

^*  This  is  Pole  again  :  <  You  am  a  fable  in  the  mouth  and  voices  of  all 
men.  The  name  of  no  one  is  more  frequently  cited  when  tyranny  or 
impiety  is  talked  of.  You  are  lacerated  by  the  tongues  of  all,  from  the 
hi^est  to  the  lowest.  If  the  highest  injustice,  and  the  highest  impiety 
and  tyranny,  can  make  men  reviled  and  infamous,  you  are  so.'  De  Unit, 
p.  400. 
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BOOK  both  estimable' and  useful ^^  He  was  still  conde- 
^  ^'  ^  scending,  accessible,  afiable,  and  frequently  kind^^ 
Embittered  hostility  soured  the  steady  mind  of  an 
Edward  I. ;  and  even  our  Alfred  the  Great  lies  under 
the  imputation  of  repressing  injustice  by  punishments 
which,  if  literally  true,  have  the  aspect  of  tyranny, 
and  a  waste  of  human  life  ^'.  It  is  too  often  for- 
gotten, that  extreme  law  is  extreme  cruelty ;  and 
that,  compared  with  vindictive  exactions  of  death  s 
terrible  penalty,  even  impunity  would  be  better  wis- 
dom and  a  greater  good.  But  as  Henry  was  sanc- 
tioned in  his  most  unpitying  actions  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  countrymen,  both 
religious  and  civil,  he  may  truly  say  that  as  far  as  his 

^  As  a  specimen  how  those  of  liis  bubjects,  who  fvere  not  pupa]  ad- 
herents, thought  of  him,  we  may  qaote  tjdal,  who,  in  his  son  Edward's 
reign,  considered  him  to  be  the  English  Hezekiah,  *  deputed  and  sent  to 
be  the  destroyer,  not  only  of  all  counterfeits  in  religion,  who  swanned 
among  us  like  disguised  maskers,  and  not  mummers,  but  mumlets,  who, 
under  the  cloak  ot  holiness,  seduced  the  people,  and  devoured  the  houses 
of  rich  %vidows,  and  were  maintainors  of  all  superstition,  idolatry  and 
rebellion;  but,  also,  to  root  up  all  idolatry  done  to  dead  images  of  stone 
and  timber.'  Pref.  to  his  Transl.  of  Eras.  Paraph,  on  Luke.  Strype  1. 
p.  627.  The  bishop  of  Durham,  one  of  the  most  candid  men  of  the  age, 
says  of  Henry,  in  a  private  letter,  *  There  is  no  prince  in  Christendom 
that  more  redargueth,  or  better  kaoweth  th'officeaud  honor  of  a  christian 
prince;  nor  that  more  doth  esteem  spiritual  men,  that  be  given  to  learn- 
ing and  virtue,  than  he  doth.'    MS.  Cleop.  £.  6.  p.  375. 

""  The  letters  which  Henry  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  respectable 
women,  in  recommendation  of  those  in  his  household  whom  be  wished 
to  favor,  are  instances  of  obliging  condescension.  One  has  been  already 
iaserted,  vol.  l.  ch.  3.  Several  others  exist.  One  in  Titus,  b.  1.  p.  58. 
signed  *  Henry  H.T.'  which  expresses  of  the  person  introduced,  *  That 
he,  for  the  knowlege  of  your  virtuous  demeanour,  is  greatly  minded 
towards  you,'  I  quote  here,  to  give  an  instance,  from  the  highest 
authority,  of  that  ancient  spelling  of  the  word  knowlege  without  the  d, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  this  work  as  most  euphonous,  and  most  suit- 
able to  the  modem  pronunciation.  Our  poet  Thomson  uses  the  same 
orthography,  in  his  preface  to  Milton's  Areopagitica.  And  so  do 
Lord  Cromwell  in  his  letter  to  Henry,  Ellis  3.  series  3.  p.  138.  and 
queen  Elizabeth  in  hc^r  letter  to  Mary.  Laud.  MSS.  N®  133a  p.  37. 

f*  See  our  ancient  Law  Book;  Home's  Miroir  de  Justice,  and  Hist. 
Angl.  Sax.  vol.  2. 
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censured  punishments  were  merciless,  they  were  the    chap. 
errors  and  the  vices  of  the  stern  and  unfeeling  mind  of  ,^^^^^-^ 
his  day^',  and  display  the  general  inhumanity  of  the 
temper  of  human  society,  when  the  great  personal  in- 
terests come  into  conflict;  and  not  an  individual  atro- 
city peculiar  to  himself'**.    We  may  ask  if  history  can 


^  I  feel  stroDgly  the  merciless  character  of  the  times,  when  I  read 
that  even  the  mild,  venerable,  and  amiable  Cranmer,  could  mention^ 
in  a  letter  of  poor  Frith,  whom  he  had  consigned,  or  was  resigning,  to 
be  barnt,  for  disliking  transubstantiation,  with  cool  brevity,  *  he  looketh 
every  day  to  go  into  the  fire.*  Ellis's  Orig.  Lett.  v.  a.  p.  40.  As  if  it 
were  no  more  than  taking  a  walk.  Not  one  word  of  pity,  or  compunction, 
or  regret;  and  no  indication  of  horror  at  such  a  dreadful  fate.  On  the 
contrary,  the  next  paragraph  of  his  epistle  is  as  apparently  indiffereot, 
tho  to  the  same  horrible  purport ;  '  and  there  is  also  condemned  with 
him  one  Andrew,  a  taylor  of  l.ondon,  for  the  said  self-same  opinion.'  ib. 
If  Cranmer  and  More  could  look  on  such  things  with  so  little  remorse, 
or  shaken  feeling,  and  every  bishop,  cardinal  and  pope,  had  the  same: 
lamentable  taste  and  insensibility,  there  can  he  no  reason  to  make  Henry 
a  proverb  of  inhumanity.  Another  striking  instance  of  the  cruel  taste 
of  the  age,  appears  in  the  duke  of  Richmond's  presence  at  Ann  Boleyn*s 
execution,  atow,  573.  That  so  young  a  man  could  have  gone  to  see  so 
lovely  a  woman,  with  whose  sportive  conversation  he  must  have  oflen 
amused  himself,  beheaded,  before  his  eyes,  and  when  there  did  not  arrest 
the  arm  that  raised  the  fatal  weapon,  and  fly  to  urge  chat  pardon  from 
his  father,  which,  t6  the  importunity  of  such  a  favorite  son,  could  hardly 
have  been  refused,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive,  with  our  present 
sensibilities.  A  third  instance,  still  more  offensive,  and  even  unpardon- 
able, if  any  thing  human  ought  to  be  deemed  so,  was,  that  when  the 
amiable  Anne  Askew  was  not  subdued  by  the  rack,  the  chancellor  and 
solicitor-general,  irritated  by  her  fortitude,  tightened  with  their  own 
hands  the  cords,  to  make  them  more  torturing  to  her,  to  extort  what 
they  wanted.  Fox  and  Bale.  The  quantity  of  executions  of  the  common 
criminals  of  the  nation  at  this  time,  and  the  number  of  their  crimes,  imply 
the  same  stern  feelings  in  the  country.  And  these  have  been  unhesitating!/, 
chained  on  Henry,  as  produced  by  his  personal  taste! 

^  The  last  persecution  of  his  reign,  m  the  year  preceding  his  death, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  instigations  and  counsels  of  bishop  Gardiner, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  chancellor  Wriothesly,  all  strong  advocates 
of  the  old  system.  It  seems  to  have  been  aimed  by  them  at  the  queen, 
and  other  ladies,  who  favored  the  reformation.  Among  these,  Strype 
names  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  countesses  of  Sussex  and  Hertford, 
lady  Denny,  and  lady  Fitzwilliam.  v.  1.  p.  598.  The  queen  having  re-, 
tcued  herself,  tho  evil  agents  were  disappointed.  It  was  in  this  that 
Anne  Askew  suffered  a  severity,  that  must  be.  called  the  murder  o( 
wron^-headed  power.  Her  own  account  in  Fox,  mentions  Bonner  and 
Gardmer  as  the  persecuting  bishops,  not  Cranmdr. 
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BOOK  present  an  instance,  in  any  government  or  king  so 
^'  endangered,  vilified  and  attacked,  and  accomplishing 
such  grand  revolutions,  so  earnestly  desired  by  one 
part  of  the  country  and  so  fiercely  resisted  by  the 
rest ;  and  having  to  act  for  twelve  years  amid  the 
unabated  hostility  of  domestic  and  internal  treason, 
upheld  by  foreign  power ;  in  which  so  litde  blood 
was  publicly  shed,  and  in  which  the  assailed  sovereign 
himself  displayed  so  little  individual  vengeance. 
Lamentable  as  the  inflictions  were,  no  such  vast 
changes  had  ever  before — may  we  not  add  since — 
been  completed  with  so  few  severities.  How  small 
were  all  which  he  sanctioned,  in  comparison  with 
those  executed  by  the  papal  agents  upon  the  Albi- 
genses ;  the  persecutions  patronized  by  Francis  I. 
against  his  own  subjects ;  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  gloomy  day,  by  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  and  Charles  IX ;  by  papal  adherents,  in 
the  Irish  massacres  of  1643;  or  by  Philip  11.  and 
the  duke  of  Alva  in  the  Low  Countries  !  How  dimi- 
nutive do  they  seem  if  compared  in  later  periods, 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  by  Philip  III ; 
the  dragoonings  and  banishments  on  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  by  Louis  XIV  ;  the  transcend- 
ing butcheries  and  exiles,  surpassing  all  former  fero- 
cities, of  the  philosophical  convention  and  revolu- 
tionists in  the  cultivated  metropolis  and  nation  of 
France,  in  1793  and  1794;  and  with  the  numerous 
Autos  de  Fe  and  inquisition  cruelties,  sanctioned  by 
the  papal  hierarchy  in  Spain  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  repeated  even  while  this  history  is  first 
printing ! 

One  man's  crime  never  justifies  another's  :    but 
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these  recollections  are  important  when  we  are  consi-  chap. 
dering  if  any  peculiar  deDigration  ought  to  be  fixed 
upon  Henry  and  his  government,  for  what  occurred 
under  the  great  revolution,  and  (as  all  but  the  friends 
of  the  popedom  think),  under  the  national  improve- 
ments, which  they  who  suffered,  resisted ;  which  re- 
sistance on  their  part  was  voluntary  and  wilful,  and 
for  which  alone  they  were  molested.  The  historical 
fact  may  be  therefore  again  repeated,  that  changes 
so  mighty  in  the  opinion  of  all,  and  so  beneficial  in 
the  judgment  of  most,  have  never  been  achieved  in 
any  country,  when  so  opposed,  with  such  little  blood- 
shed and  individual  cruelty.  The  personal  imputa- 
tion presses  most  on  Henry  in  his  sanctioning  the 
execution  of  women,  and  of  his  friends,  even  tho  not 
guiltless ;  because  in  their  cases,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  offence,  the  sympathies  and  charities  of  the 
heart  ought  not  to  have  been  ineffective. 

Yet  we  ought  not  to  infer  any  natural  cruelty  in 
this  king  because  these  benign  feelings  had  not 
a  more  persuading  influence  in  his  bosom.  It  is  too 
much  the  case  with  us  all,  that  the  understanding — 
the  reason  alone — without  that  other  appendage  of 
our  being,  which  all  ages,  all  classes,  and  all  nations, 
even  in  central  Africa'*,  concur  to  call  the  heart,— 


**  We  have  two  instances  of  this  in  major  Denham*8  late  travels  into 
central  Africa.  When  he  was  wounded,  and  had  fallen  down  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  insensible,  in  the  flight  of  the  defeated  Bouraous,  their 
chief  wanted  to  leave  him  behind,  as  an  incumbrance :  but  the  sheikh's 
negro,  '  Maramy,  returned  to  the  tree,  and  said,  *  his  heart  told  him 
what  to  do/  and  he  placed  him  on  his  horse.'  p.  138.  So  the  Dugganah 
chief,  Tahr,  surprised  that  Denham  could  l>e  absent  so  long  from  his 
friends  in  England,  exclaimed  to  him,  '  If  my  eyes  do  not  see  the  wife 
and  children  of  my  heart  for  ten  days,  they  are  flowing  with  tears 
when  they  should  be  closed  in  sleep.'  ib.  264. 

MOD.HIST-VOL.il.  Nn 
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BOOK  tends  from  its  very  energies,  to  be  t3rrannica1,  violent 
and  stern.  It  is  the  essence  and  character  of  mental 
power  to  be  active,  asd  to  act  with  force  and  deter- 
mination in  proportion  to  its  vigor ;  to  allow  no  re« 
sistance  to  its  sovereignty ;  to  combat  with  all  its 
strength  what  opposes  it,  and,  identifying  from  its 
very  sincerity,  its  own  conclusions  with  truth  and 
right,  to  see  •  only  falsehood  and  mischief  in  what 
is  contrary,  and  in  those  who  support  it.  Hence 
our  intellectual  energy  is  naturally  intolerant,  zea« 
lous,  impatient  and  severe;  and  even  becomes  so 
in  proportion  to  its  theoretical  philanthropy,  un- 
less it  associates  itself  intimately  and  inseparably 
with  the  cultivated  feelings  of  a  softened,  benevolent 
affectionate,  benign  and  sensitive  heart'*. 

It  is  for  the  improving  to  unite  these  distinct  qua- 
lities :  and  when  the  reason  and  the  sensibility  are 
each  fully  cultivated,  and  trained  to  act  harmoniously 
together,  and  with  mutual  influence  on  each  other, 
the  perfection  of  human  nature  arises,  as  such  a  con 
nubial  union  is  completed.  The  understanding  is 
then  guided  and  controlled  by  the  sympathy^  and  that 
by  the  understanding.  Each  adorns,  assists,  and  en- 
lightens the  other.      While  Henry  preserved  their 


**  This  terra  w  objected  to  by  some,  but  it  has  been  every  where  and 
10  all  periods  used  to  denote  the  tender  and  kind  sensibilities  of  our 
nature.  The  denomination  seems  to  have  become  so  general,  because^ 
by  their  emotions,  this  material  organ  of  ow  frame  is  found  to  be 
strongly  affected.  When  we  love,  when  we  grieve,  when  we  uity,  when 
we  oblige,  when  we  are  obliged,  and  when  we  rejoice,  we  reel  altered 
movements  of  our  material  heart.  Its  pulsations  are  sensibly  affected; 
and  therefore  as  some  general  term  is  wanted  to  signify  the  social  sym- 
pathies of  our  intellectual  individuality,  that  function  of  our  body  has 
been  chosen  to  do  so,  which  always  appears  to  be  most  concerned  with 
their  agencies  and  effects. 
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due  combination,  his  life  was  honored,  popular  and  chap. 
happy.  But  when  he  allowed  alarm  and  exasperation 
to  suppress  the  benevolent  emotions  of  his  heart,  and 
put  only  the  vigor  of  his  excited  reason  into  action, 
he  committed  or  sanctioned  those  deeds  of  violence, 
intimidation  and  unfeeling  severity,  which  it  is  the 
interest  of  all  to  reprobate,  because  we  are  all  in 
danger  of  suffering  by  such  moral  evils,  not  only 
from  kings  and  governments,  but  in  daily  life  from, 
each  other. 

It  increased  the  ill  effects  of  the  misdirected  powers 
of  Henry's  mind,  that  when  the  papal  supremacy  was 
abolished,  the  legal  necessities  of  the  state  requiring 
a  domestic  authority  to  be  substituted  for  the  foreigner 
who  was  dispossessed,  the  king  was  placed  in  the 
vacant  situation.  If  the  substitution  had  confined 
him  to  the  mere  official  and  temporal  acts  that  be-* 
came  necessary,  only  benefit  would  have  resulted 
from  the  change.  But  opinions,  feelings,  and  modes 
of  worship,  came  into  question,  collision  and  altera- 
tion, as  well  as  matters  of  revenue,  dignity  and 
power :  and  Henry  conceived  that  he  had  not  only 
the  right,  but  was  placed  in  the  duty,  of  guiding  and 
ruhng  the  faith  and  doctrines  and  religious  reason- 
ings of  his  people.  He  believed  he  was  to  act  in 
these  as  the  vicar  of  the  divine  legislator,  as  the 
pontiff  he  had  dethroned  had  arrogated  a  right  die-? 
tatorially  to  be.  It  was  on  this  principle,  that  he  so 
personally  insisted  on  the  act  for  suppressing  diver- 
sity of  opinions.  He  saw  his  people  in  a  fluctuating 
sea  of  mind  and  discussion,  from  the  influx  of  the 
-new  sentiments  and  views  that  now  rushed  in  from 
all  parts  of  society;  and  he  thought  that  he  was  the 
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proper  Neptune  to  pacify  and  to  govern  the  disorder- 
ing commotion  into  quiet  and  uniformity,  We  see 
this  misconceiving  idea  in  full  operation  in  his  last 
speech  in  Parliament,  in  \vhich  he  urges  the  clergy 
to  terminate  the  reigning  discord,  ''or  else  I,  whom 
Qod  hath  appointed  his  vicar,  and  high  minister 
here,  will  see  these  divisions  extinct,  and  these  enor- 
mities corrected  according  to  my  very  duty;  or  else 
I  am  an  unprofitable  servant  and  untrue  officer*'." 
A  wide  career  of  evil  was  opened  by  this  strange 
assumption,  in  which  the  most  energetic  mind,  with- 
out any  bad  motives,  and  even  from  its  very  best 
purposes,  especially  if  unchecked  by  the  kind  sensi- 
bilities, was  sure  to  be  the  most  tyrannical^  and  from 
principle,  unrelenting* 

6ut  the  well-being  of  society  requires  that  no 
apology  should  be  offered  for  any  act  of  inhumanly. 
Torture  and  cruelty  have  been  too  long  the  defama- 
tions of  mankind;  which  give  maligner  beings  the 
right  to  deride  and  brand  us,  and  to  deny  the  justice 
of  our  invectives  against  them.  It  is  of  small  im- 
portance whether  their  pretexts  be  religion,  policy, 
or  personal  danger;  or  whether  a  coif,  an  helmet,  a 
mitre,  a  crown,  or  a  philosopher's  cap,  cover  the 
head  that  directs  or  sanctions  thenu  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  a  tribunal,  a  camp,  a  church,  an 
inquisition,  a  throne,  or  an  academic  grove,  be  the 
locality  which  witnesses  them.  Whether  on  the  Uissus, 
the  Tiber,  the  Bosphorus,  or  the  Thames,  they  are 
the  deeds  of  a  demonized  spirit,  whatever  bosom  it 
may  inhabit.     And  whatever  reasons  may  have  oc* 

»  Hap.  86G. 
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casioned  or  do  fairly  account  for  Henry  s  approach  chap. 
to  this  moral  deformity,  they  neither  palliate  nor 
justify  its  irremoveable  degradation.  It  was  both 
his  folly  and  his  fault  to  let  his  enemies  or  his  own 
apprehensions  or  resentments  convert  his  honorable 
and  honored  mind  into  the  revolting  barbarian ;  and 
to  go  down  to  posterity  with  features  that  suit  better 
the  wild  brutes  of  Africa,  than  the  exalted  possessor 
of  an  English  crown.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
this  painful  subject  further.  When  "heaven  poured 
the  seed  of  immortality  into  the  human  breast,"  to 
borrow  Ganganelli's  fine  expression,  neither  violence 
nor  corruption  was  intended  to  be  its  fruits. 

The  discovery  of  Wolsey's  treachery,  which  the 
perusal  of  his  correspondence  on  the  seizure  of  his 
papers  occasioned,  gave  to  the  mind  of  Henry  a  fatal 
blow.  He  trusted  no  man  with  the  heart's  confi- 
dence again.  He  suspected  those  whom  he  employ- 
ed, and  sternly  crushed  whoever  offended  on  the 
first  appearance  of  thqir  deceit  or  duplicity.  To- 
wards the  enemies  who  attacked  him,  he  had  after- 
wards no  mercy.  His  mind  had,  perhaps,  originally 
been  too  much  formed  in  the  dialetic  schools.  Tho 
taught  in  his  youth  by  a  votary  of  the  Muse,  yet  it 
was  by  one  who  had  little  more  than  a  facility  of 
versifying  satire**,  and  none  of  the  semi-divine  in- 
spiration which  produces  the  poetry  of  the  heart, 
and  imbues  the  imagination  of  others  with  the  beaur 

**  Erasmas  hns  reconled,  that  Skelton  was  the  teacher  of  his  chUd- 
huod.  *  You  have  at  home,  Skelton,  one  of  the  lights  of  Britain,. and  its 
ornament,  who  can  not  only  excite  your  studies,  but  complete  them/ 

&1018.    So  in  his  early  poem  upon  him,  he  remarked  of  the  *  pvm 
enricus* 

*  Monstrante  fonteis  vaie  SkeUono  sacros.' 
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BOOK  teous  forms  and  colors  that  arise  in  its  own.  The 
correspondence  which  he  began  with  £rasmQs*'y 
and  his  attachment  tQ  his  writings,  tended  much  to 
improve  his  taste,  and  to  transfuse  some  of  the  ele- 
gance of  the  scholars'  mind  to  that  of  his  admirer ; 
but  Wolsey  afterwards  led  him  from  his  classical 
studies  to  what  the  cardinal  better  understood — to 
the  disputatious  logic  of  St  Thomas  the  Angelical. 
He  argued,  instead  of  feeling.  He  exchanged  fancy 
for  ratiocination,  and  preferred  subtleties  of  art  and 
the  victory  of  debate,  to  the  sublime,  the  pathetic, 
and  the  beautiful.  The  great  moral  use  which  may 
be  extracted  from  eloquence  and  poetry,  is  to  en-* 
noble  the  conceptions,  to  elevate  the  spirit,  to  make 
moral  beauty  an  habitual  feeling,  and  to  give  tender- 
ness, delicacy,  and  quickness  of  tact  to  the  virtuous 
sensibilities  of  our  nature.  The  business,  contests, 
agitatioQS,  wrongs  and  vicissitudes  of  life  tend  so 
much  to  make  us  rough,  irritable,  stem  and  ill- 
humoured,  that  we  need  every  unworldly  and  intel- 
lectual ally  of  our  better  susceptibilities  to  keep  our 


••  His  Latin  letter  to  Erasmas,  when  eighteen,  a  little  before  his  ac- 
cession, deserves  to  be  preserved  in  a  literal  translation.  *  To  Erasmus, 
a  man  in  every  respect  most  learned.  I  am  very  much  interested  by 
thy  letters,  roost  learned  Erasmus !  for  they  are  too  beautifol  to  seem 
sudden  effusions,  and  yet  are  more  lucid  and  simple  than  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  been  premeditated,  by  a  genius  so  acute.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  but  those  things  which  are  produced  by  the  ingenious 
with  elaborate  efforts,  often  bring  with  them  much  affectation  and  diflfi- 
cultv;  for  while  we  study  for  a  more  labored  diction,  tlie  open  and  clear 
moae  of  expression  secretly  escapes  us.  Your  letter,  however,  while  it 
is  vigorous  in  its  beauty,  yet  flows  with  such  a  perspicuity  of  its  own, 
that  you  seem  to  have  entirely  thrown  all  labor  away.  But  why  should 
1  praise  your  eloquence,  whose  knowlege  is  distmguished  over  the 
whole  world.  I  can  really  frame  nothing  in  your  praise,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently worthy  of  such  consummate  erudition.  I  therefore  omit  your 
praises,  because  it  is  fitter  to  be  silent  about  them,  than  to  treat  of  them 
sparingly.    Richmond,  17th  January.*    Eras.  £p.  p.  911. 
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temper  and  our  conduct  more  consonant  to  the  di<r-  chap. 
nified  sentiment,  the  social  humanity,  and  the  kind  -^*^** 
amenities  of  which  we  all  are  or  have  been  capable* 
The  pugnacious  reasoner  neglects  or  despises  the 
cultivation  of  these  softening  and  superior  qualities 
of  that  spirit  which  constitutes  his  mental  self,  and 
becomes  morose,  hard-hearted  and  severe  when  dif- 
ficulties embarrass,  when  obstacles  resist,  or  when 
enmity  assails  him'*. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Henry  gave  an  evi- 
dence of  his  improved  taste  for  more  beneficial 
studies,  by  founding  professorships,  in  1 540,  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  for  Greek,  Hebrew,  civil  law, 
divinity  and  medicine*^.  He  had  always  been  at- 
tached to  religion  as  it  was  taught  at  that  time,  under 

*  Every  path  of  mind  is  so  grntif)ring  to  those  who  love  the  activity  of 
thought,  that  none  will  be  without  its  visitors,  and  it  is  unpleasing  to 
dispraise  any.  But  yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  surest,  that  of  all  the 
subjects  of  our  studies,  artificial  logic  is  the  least  likely  to  give  us  any 
useful  fruit.  It  may  form  a  ready  debator,  and  assist  the  attainment  of 
a  loquacious  fluency ;  but  it  also  leads  the  mind  to  a  love  of  unnecessary, 
nnimportant  and  unserviceable  distinctions.  It  creates  the  habit  of 
▼erbsu  argumentation,  without  adequate  researches  into  facts,  and  en- 
courages its  pupil,  not  only  to  dispense  with  extensive  acquisitions  of 
knowlege  in  himself,  but  to  undervalue  them  in  others.  We  may  appeal 
to  the  decision  of  those  who  have  fairly  made  the  experiment,  whether  it 
does  not  too  often  and  most  commonly  end  in  a  superficial  self-compla- 
cency of  mind,  indolently  substituting  words  for  things ;  phrase  for  ex- 
perience ;  cramping  definitions  for  large  inquiry ;  objection  for  discri- 
mination; censure  for  judgment;  and  controversy  for  truth.  Its  aim  is 
for  better  things,  but  the  intelligent  discernment,  mental  wisdom,  the 
richly  stored  memory,  and  the  sound  and  penetrating  judgment,  must  be 
sought  for  with  a  very  different  taste,  and  from  superior  materials. 

'^  Witli  a  salary  of  40/.  a  year  to  each,  Cheke  was  appointed  the  first 
Greek  lecturer.  Strype's  rCbeke,  p.  13.  His  habits  with  sir  Thomas 
More,  shows  Henry's  love  of  knowlege.  He  used  '  upon  holidays,  to 
send  for  him  into  his  traverse,  and  there,  sometimes  in  matters  of 
astronumy,  geometry,  and  divinity,  and  such  other  faculties  ;  and  some* 
times  of  his  worldly  affairs,  to  sit  and  confer  with  him  :  and  otherwhiles 
in  the  night,  he  would  have  him  up  into  tlie  leads,  there  to  consider 
with  him  the  diversities,  course^  motions  and  operations  of  the  stars  and 
planets.'    Roper*s  More,  p.  V2. 
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the  papal  hierarchy,  and  wrote  his  book  in  defence 
of  what  Luther  had  attacked  **.     On  the  six  articles 
he  argued  personally  against  six  of  his  bishops,  for 
transubstantiation ;  for  the  sacrament  in  one  kind ; 
for  auricular  confession,  and  against  the  marriage  of 
priests  •*;  and  he  disapproved  of  Latimer  s  argu- 
ments against  purgatory'*'.    His  lai^est  claim  to  our 
gratitude  is,  that  he  at  last  permitted  the  great  foun- 
tain of  religious  truth  and  of  intellectual  piety  to  be 
opened  to  the  people,  by  sanctioning  the  translation 
and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  national  lan- 
guage^' :  thus  making  free  to  every  one,  what  mil- 
lions have  blessed  him  for,  and  what  the  profoundest 
of  our  scholars,  the  great  lord  Bacon  impressively 
calls — "  sacred  and  inspired  Divinity;  the  Sabbath 
and  the  Port  of  all  men's  labors  and  peregrina- 
tions." 

The  plans  and  purposes  of  Henry  were  larger 


**  It  has  been  contested,  whether  the  king  wrote  his  celebrated  book; 
and  Wolsey,  Erasmus,  More  and  others,  have  been  variously  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  autliors.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  superior  to 
Henry^s  attainments,  or  to  his  abilities;  nor  should  I  be  disposed  to  cite 
it  as  the  most  favorable  specimen  of  either.  That  he  consulted  or  con- 
versed with  his  more  intellectual  friends,  as  he  proceeded  with  it,  need 
be  as  little  doubted  as  that  he  himself  composed  it.  There  is  no  ade- 
quate reason  for  dispossessing  him  of  it.  More  says  of  it,  '  I  was  only 
a  sorter  out  and  placer  of  the  principal  matter  therein  contained.'  Rop. 
Life,  65.  And  he  mentions  it  as  the  book  which  *  the  king's  highness 
hadrcriitenJ'  p.  I19. 

*"  See  the  document  in  Burnet,  v.  6.  p.  2 1 3. 

**  See  Strype's  Eccl.  Mem.  Ap.  v.  l.  p.  388-39Q. 

••  On  this  subject,  see  Strype.  Eccl.  Mem.  v.  1.  p.  546-8.  It  was  in 
1539»  that  he  gave  the  first  permission,  by  his  letters  patent  to  Crora- 


every 

seen  by  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Rochester.' 
ib.  p.  574-  "^is  event  alone  would  have  made  his  reign  of  inestimable 
value,  to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Deity  from  hisown 
communications. 
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and  more  excellent  than  their  execution'*.     He  was    chap. 
to  the  last  praised  by  some'';  vindicated  by  others'*; 
and  not  unpopular ''.    But  in  the  spontaneous  answer 

"  As  genuine  feelings  are  best  learnt  from  his  own  expression  of  his 
sentiments,  we  will  add  what  he  has  inserted  in  his  own  handwriting,  in 
the  preamble  U)  the  act  for  making  the  six  new  bishoprics,  in  1539. 
'  As  it  is  not  unknown  the  slothful  and  ungodly  life  which  have  been 
used  among  all  those  sects  that  have  borne  the  name  of  religious  folk ; 
and  that  henceforth,  many  of  them  might  be  turned  to  better  use,  whereby 
God*s  word  might  better  be  set  forth ;  children  brought  up  in  learning ; 
clerk's  nourished  in  the  universities;  old  servants  decayed  to  have 
living ;  almshouses  for  poor  folk  to  be  had ;  readers  of  Greek,  Hebrew 
and  Latin,  to  have  good  stipends;  daily  alms  to  be  ministered;  mending 
of  highways;  exhibition  for  ministers  of  the  church/  Strype,  l.  p.  541. 
That  such  objects  were  so  much  in  the  king's  contemplation  as  to  be 
specially  written  by  himself,  in  a  drafl  of  the  new  statute^  is  a  fact  to  his 
honor,  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  six  new  sees,  were  West- 
minster, Oxford,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  Chester,  and  Gloucester. 

^  Thus  Sib  John  Cheke  :  *  They  who  put  together  the  authority  and 
truth  of  all  times,  and  fix  their  eyes  upon  your  most  potent  .majesty,  are 
easily  made  to  understand,  that  there  is  no  one,  either  in  the  greatness 
of  things  already  achieved,  or  in  the  splendor  of  a  kingdom,  or  in  the 
great  abundance  of  all  those  things  that  are  the  usual  objects  of  men's 
desires,  nor  yet  in  the  happy  and  wished-for  events  of  things ;  neither  in 
the  foresight  and  prevention  of  great  evils,  nor  in  the  fruits  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  most  ample  advantages — No  one  has  so  well  succeeded  in 
<my  one  of  these,  as  you  have  flourished  tn  them  all,'  Discourse  of  Super- 
stition.   Strype's  Cneke,  p.  193. 

^  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  defends  Henry's  legal  rigors,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  acts  of  mercy,  because  they  intimidated  oflTenders,  and 
prevented  the  commission  of  offences.  He  states,  that  the  king  had 
been  too  mild  in  the  former  part  of  liis  reign,  and  had  thereby  multi- 
plied crimes,  which  ic  became  more  necessary  afterwards,  by  severity,  to 
repress.  See  his  Latin  verses,  in  Strype,  p.  6a6.  This  was  a  wrong 
view  of  the  subject^  but  it  shows  that  Henry  acted  on  what  some  thought 
a  right  principle. 

•*  Of  Henry's  popularity  in  1544,  in  Kent,  we  have  the  following  in- 
dication :  '  When  the  king's  letters  were  delivered  unto  certain  gentle- 
men there,  for  the  preparing  of  certain  people  apt  for  the  wars,  how 
expeditely  was  his  grace's  pleasure  accomplisheu  in  every  condition. 
The  gentlemen,  all  other  busiuesses  laid  aside,  immediately  provided 
their  before  appointed  number  of  men,  arraying  them  with  decent  martial 
armor.  It  was  almost  incredible,  to  see  and  perceive  what  alacrity  and 
quickness  of  spirit  was  in  the  men  which  were  pressed  to  go  unto  the 
wars.    They  seemed  to  be  so  desirous  to  defend  tneir  country. 

*  Never  was  there  a  prince  that  took  like  pains  for  the  safeguard  of  his 
community.  Never  was  there  a  father  that  so  greatly  watched  for  the 
health  of  his  son,  as  he  doth  for  ours.  He  is  a  very  right  and  true  father 
of  this  our  country  of  England,  as  his  most  godly  actions  and  virtuous 
enterprises  do  manifest  every  day^  more  and  more.'  Becon's  Policy  of 
War.    Strype,  l.p.  601-3. 
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BOOK  which  he  chose  to  make  to  the  Speaker,  in  his  last 
^  /  ■  parliament,  instead  of  letting  his  chancellor  give  the 
usual  official  thanks  and  dismissal,  we  have  an  exhi* 
bition  of  some  of  the  features  of  his  mind  and  sen- 
timents, at  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  in  his  own 
language,  which  has  the  air  of  being  extemporaneous, 
and  of  which  we  will  present  some  extracts  to  our 
reader. 

HENRY'S   LAST    SPEECH. 

**  ALTHO  my  chanceUor  hath  before  this  time  used  to  make 
answer  to  such  orations ;  yet  is  he  not  able  to  open  and  set  forth 
my  mind  and  meaning  and  the  secrets  of  my  heart  in  so  plain  and 
iEunpIe  a  manner  as  I  myself  am,  and  can  do. 
'  ^<  Wherefore,  I,  taking  upon  me  to  answer  your  eloquent  ora- 
tion, master  Speaker !  say,  that  where  you  in  the  name  of  our 
well-beloved  commons  hath  both  praised  and  extolled  me  for 
the  notable  qualities  that  you  have  conceived  to  be  in  me,  I  most 
heartily  thank  you  all,  that  you  have  put  me  in  remembrance  of  my 
duty,  which  is  to  endeavor  myself  to  obtain  and  get  such  excellent 
qudities  and  necessary  virtues  as  a  prince  or  governor  should  or 
ought  to  have :  of  which  gifls  I  recognise  myself  both  bare  and 
barren.  But  of  such  small  qualities  as  God  hath  endued  me 
withal  I  render  to  His  goodness  my  most  humble  thanks ;  in- 
tending  with  all  my  wit  and  diligence  to  get  and  acquire  to  me 
such  notable  virtues  and  princely  qualities  as  you  have  alleged  to 
be  incorporate  in  my  person." 

He  then  thanked  them  for  their  subsidies,  and  ex- 
pressed his  resolution  to  fulfil  their  wishes  in  dis- 
posing of  the  chantries,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other 
places  coihmitted  by  them  to  his  order  and  disposi- 
tion, adding: — 

"  Surely,  if  I,  contrary  to  your  expectation,  should  suffer  the 
ministers  of  the  church  to  decay ;  or  learning,  which  is  so  great 
a  jewel,  to  be  minished ;  or  poor  and  miserable  people  to  be  un- 
relieved, you  might  say  that  I  were  no  trusty  friend  to  you,  nor 
charitable. man  to  mine  even  christian;  neither  a  lover  of  the 
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public  wealth,  nor  yet  one  that  feared  God,  to  whom  account  CHAP. 
must  be  rendered  of  all  our  doings.  Doubt  not,  I  pray  you,  but  XXXII. 
your  expectation  shall  be  served,  more  godly  and  goodly  than  you 
will  wish  or  desire,  as  hereafter  you  shall  plainly  perceive. 

"  Now,  since  I  find  such  kindness  on  your  part  toward  me,  I 
cannot  chuse  but  love  and  favor  you ;  affirming  that  no  prince  in 
the  world  more  favoreth  his  subjects,  than  I  do  you;  nor  no 
subjects  nor  commons  more  love  and  obey  their  sovereign  lord 
than  I  perceive  you  do  me  ;  for  whose  defence  my  treasure  shall 
not  be  hidden ;  nor,  if  necessity  require,  my  person  shall  not  be 
unadventured.  Yet,  altho  I  with  you,  and  you  witli  me,  be  in 
this  perfect  love  and  concord,  this  friendly  amity  cannot  continue 
except  both  you,  my  lords  temporal !  and  you,  my  lords  spiritual ! 
and  you,  my  loving  subjects!  study  and  take  pains  to  amend  one 
thing,  which  surely  is  amiss  and  far  out  of  order,  to  the  which  I 
most  heartily  require  you,  which  is,  that  charity  and  concord  is 
not  among  you ;  but  discord  and  dissention  bear  rule  in  every 
place. 

'<  What  love  and  charity  is  among  you,  when  the  one  calleth 
the  other  heretic  and  anabaptist;  and  he  calleth  him  again  papist, 
h3rpoerite,  and  pharisee?  Be  these,  tokens  of  charity  among 
you?  are  these  the  signs  of  fraternal  love  between  you?  No,  no; 
I  assure  you  that  this  lack  of  charity  among  yourselves  wiU  be 
the  hinderance  and  assuaging  of  the  fervent  love  between  us,  ex- 
cept this  would  be  clearly  made  whole. 

'<  I  must  needs  judge  the  fault  and  occasion  of  this  discord  to 
be  partly  by  the  negligence  of  you,  the  fathers  and  preachers  of 
the  spirituality.  For,  if  I  see  a  man  boast  and  brag  himself,  I 
cannot  but  deem  him  a  proud  man.  I  see  and  hear  daily  that  you 
of  the  clergy  preach  one  against  another ;  teach  one  contrary  to 
another ;  inveigh  one  against  another  without  charity  or  discre- 
tion. Some  be  too  stiff  in  their  old  mumpsimus ;  others  be  too 
busy  and  curious  in  their  new  sumpsimus.  Thus  all  men  be 
almost  in  variety  and  discord ;  and  few  or  none  preach  truly  and 
sincerely  the  word  of  God  according  as  they  ought  to  do.  Shall 
I  now  judge  you  charitable  persons  doing  this  ?  No,  no ;  I  cannot 
do  so.  Alas !  how  can  the  poor  souls  live  in  concord,  when  you 
preachers  sow  among  them,  in  your  sermons,  debate  and  discord. 
Of  you,  they  look  for  light ;  and  you  bring  them  to  darkness." 

Are  these  the  feelings  of  a  tyrant^  a  monster,  or  of 
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sach  an  evil  being  as  Henry  is  by  some  depicted  ? 
This  was  spoken  in  December  1545,  thirteen  months 
before  his  death  ^. 


**  Perhaps  the  most  expressive  tesdmoDy  to  Henry's  pmooal  amia- 
bilides  amid  his  re^  sererities  was  giren  bj  Catherine  in  her  djing 
boor.  Altho  be  had  offended  her  bj  the  diTorce,  bj  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  bj  the  esecation  of  fa«r  great  friei^  More  and  Fisher, 
and  bj  his  abolition  of  the  pope's  sapremacj — and  tho  from  her  zealous 
pietj,  worldly  feelings  could  hare  bat  little  of  her  attention  on  ber  death 
bed ;  yet  notwithstanding  all  her  affronts  and  resentments,  and  amid  the 
abstractions  of  ber  mind  to  ber  hearenly  objects,  socb  was  her  unabated 
regard  for  Henry,  that  the  last  Una  of  her  dying  letter  to  him  was, 

*  MiHE    ETES   DESIRE    TOU   ABOYE   ALL  THIVGS.'      SeO    before,    O.  4^. 

Wonderful  must  bate  been  ber  connubial  attachment  that  could  thus 
have  overcome  such  stimulating  irritabilities,  and  in  the  last  hour  of  so 
devout  a  woman,  could  direct  her  departuig  thought,  so  kindly  and 
so  emphatically  upon  him.  But  could  that  man  have  been  onamtable 
whom  such  a  wile,  under  such  circumstances,  could  so  aflfectiooately 
recollect? 

The  next  great  tribute  to  his  merit  was,  that  Frauds  I.  so  lamented 
bis  death,  as  to  fall  immediately  into  his  mortal  illness,  which  was 
ascribed  by  his  contemporaries  to  hb  grief  for  Henry. 

Henry  seems  to  have  promoted  literature  more  by  his  own  example 
and  attainments :  by  his  incitement  and  encouraeement  of  a  classical  eau- 
cation,  and  by  his  selection  andjadvancement  ofablc  men  to  state  offices, 
and  in  all  his  public  business,  than  by  a  direct  patronage  of  individual 
poets  and  literary  men  as  such ;  he  therefore  has  not  oMained  from  the 

futitude  of  literature,  that  distinguishing  character  in  this  respect,  which 
rancis  I.  so  largely  enjoys.  The  difference  seems  to  have  beeo,  that 
the  French  king  was  more  fond  of  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres,  as  a 
personal  enjoyment,  and  looked  less  profoundly  at  the  national  improve- 
ment. Francis  took  great  pleasure  in  the  literary  compositions  of  men 
of  talent.  He  attempted  at  times  to  imitate  them,  and  benefited 'and 
encouraged  many  such,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  by  his  pecuniary  libe- 
ralities. Hence  it  is  not  his  own  subjects  and  countrymen  only  who 
have  praised  him  for  this  exhibition  of  his  good  taste  and  kind  feelin|;s. 
Writers  of  all  countries  have  added  their  applause.  Among  these  the 
polittlied  pen  of  cardinal  Bembo  noticed  this  feature  in  Francis  so  early 
as  the  twenty-fifth  ^ear  of  the  king*8  age,  and  thus  expresses  his  own 
feelings  on  observing  it  to  a  friend  in  France :  *  I  hope,  that  as  his 
majesty  has  in  himself  a  poetical  spirit,  he  will  love  literary  men,  and 
especially  poets ;  and  from  his  regard  for  them,  will  give  them  the  means 
of  writing  at  their  ease,  and  of  making  themselves  superior  authors.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  repose  and  leisure.  Augustus  and  Mecenas 
did  this,  and  the  names  of  those  who  imitate  these  great  men  will,  like 
theirs,  live  for  ever.  If  this  king  be  himself  a  composer,  as  you  say,  lie 
will  do  so,  and  then  he  will  be  a  more  famous  and  glorious  king  than  all 
his  ancestors,  and  with  a  very  small  and  light  degree  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense.' Lett.  Bemb.  to  Card.  S.  Mnria.  p.  67-9.  This  was  written  October 
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We  may  here  close  our  historical  attempt:  and  chap, 
leave  this  king's  striking,  uncommon,  and  varied  .7^^^"* . 
character  to  be  appreciated  by  that  earthly  tribunal, 
which  is,  and  in  every  age  must  be,  the  final  awarder 
of  all  human  reputation,  the  private  judgment  of 
each  individual  reader :  and  which  in  this  case,  as 
in  almost  every  other,  is  not  likely  to  be  unanimous. 
The  camelion-changes  both  of  our  own  taste,  and  of 
the  persons  we  criticise,  make  uniformity  of  decisioa 
scarcely  possible.  There  have  been  some  few  cha-* 
racters  in  past  ages,  which,  like  the  dew-drop  in  the 
sun,  only  multiply  their  beauties  as  we  more  variously 
contemplate  them.  If  we  change  our  point  of  sights 
new  virtues  emane  to  our  gratified  observation,  as 
the  ruby,  the  emerald,  the  sapphire,  and  the  ame- 
thyst succeed  each  other  in  nature's  gem  with  undi^ 
minishing  brilliancy  and  with  delighting  loveliness. 
But,  in  our  visible  horizon,  personages  like  these  are 
rarer  than  comets.  None  such  appear  among  all 
the  characters  that  have  passed  before  our  view  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  most  distinguished 
of  these,  and  in  him,  great  qualities  appear  amid 


1519.  Francis  fulfilled  the  cardinal's  prophetic  wishes  in  the  subsequent 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  reign,  and  owes  his  earthly  immortality  prin- 
cipally to  his  doing  so.  No  king  in  Europe  has  given  to  fetters  an 
equal  degree  of  direct  and  individual  patronage,  not  even  Louis  XIV. 
The  general  result  was,  that  Francis  has  derived  from  his  taste  and 
generosity  a  personal  celebrity  which  will  never  die ;  and  that  Henry 
caused  and  cherished  a  spirit  of  intellectual  improvement  and  of  sound 
moral  character  among  his  people,  of  which  his  own  children  were  lead- 
ing examples,  and  which  appeared  in  a  general  superiority  to  all  that 
Europe  contained  during  the  reign  of  his  most  cultivated  daughter,  our 
IMMORTAL  Elizabeth  It  is  obvious,  that  the  wisest  sovereign  will 
unite  both  the  kinds  of  patronage  which  these  two  kings  pursued.  But 
if  one  only  is  to  be  used,  that  of  Henry  VIII.  will  be^  by  far,  the  most 
nationally  advantageous. 


I 
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BOOK  great  imperfections.  Spots  and  eclipses,  fading  or 
departing  light,  deform  what  at  times  we  most  ad- 
mire, and  excite  our  regret  or  our  indignation,  even 
when  we  would  have  wished  not  to  have  been  peev- 
ish. But  such  is  yet  the  imperfect  tho  advancing 
formation  of  the  human  spirit.  If  dust  and  ashes  be 
the  applicable  expressions  for  our  connected  body, 
error,  weakness,  inconsistency,  mutability  and  sin,  bo 
less  truly  claim  to  be  among  the  marking  features  of 
our  intellectual  life.  But  the  mind  which  animates  us, 
seems  as  yet  to  be  only  in  the  process  of  its  growth ; 
and  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  if  that  which  is  meant 
to  be  eternal,  should  require  many  ages  to  revolve^ 
before  it  can  attain  all  that  wonderful  combination 
of  perfections  which  will  fit  it  to  receive  and  to  enjoy 

an  immortality   of   existence    and   an   everlasting 
felicity  ^^. 


^  To  Henry's  character  thus  for  exhibited,  we  may  add  three  other  quo- 
tations of  sentiments  that  were  penned  after  his  death  by  zealous  papal 
champions.  One  is  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  He 
says  of  Henry,  that  he  was  *  buried  honorably  with  sorrow  and  iamentatian 
of  his  servants  and  subjects.  It  is  agreed  our  late  sovereign  is  received  to 
Crod's  mercy  ;  and  tho  some  would  say  he  had  his  errors,  and  saw  not 
perfectly  God's  truth,  yet  it  were  better  for  us  to  go  to  heaven  with  one 
•eye  after  him,  than  to  travail  here  for  another  eye,  with  danger  to  lose 
both.  Our  sovereign  is  gone  from  us  to  heaven  in  his  way.  Our  sovereign 
lord,  that  governed  them  yvithout  these  homilies,  is  gone  to  heaven.' 
Letter  to  Cranmer,  Strype's  App.  780-5.  If  so  stout  and  stern  a  papal 
iiishop,  as  Gardiner  proved  himself  to  be,  thought  Henry  was  gone  to 
heaven,  the  king  must  have  had  no  common  merit  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  knew  hiin  best. 

Some  favorable  descriptions  of  the  king  have  been  quoted  from  car- 
'dinal  Pole.  To  these  may  be  added  what  this  resolute  enemy  deUbe- 
xately  wrote  of  him  after  his  death,  and  after  he  had  been  kept  an  exile 
and  outlaw  from  his  country  above  twenty  years  ;  yet  even  under  these 
circumstances,  he  gave  this  testimony  to  Henry  s  kindness  and  gene- 
Tosilv. 

*  I  can  truly  declare  that  I  never  went  to  him,  either  as  a  boy  or  as 
a  youth,  but  he  always  gave  me  some  striking  mark  of  his  kindness; 
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and  he  often  did  this  before  bis  nobility.    By  this  conduct  he  shewed     CHAP. 

that  he  not  only  meant  to  excite  me  to  the  study  of  letters  and  of  the      XXXI L 

best  artSy  but  to  point  out  to  the  nobles  what  he  desired  to  see  in  such    ^^  -y      ^ 

of  their  children  as  wished  to  attain  honors  from  biro,  and  what  would 

be,  above  all  things,  peculiarly  grateful  and  pleasing  to  him.     So  when 

he  sent  me  to  Italy,  to  make  a  further  progress  in  the  studies  of  virtue 

and  literature,  which  were  eminently  flourishing  there,  he  gave  me  a 

most  poignant  spur  to  intermit  no  time  and  to  spare  no  labor  to  acquire. 

a  proficiency  in  these  arts  and  ornaments,  that  I  might  fully  answer  in 

all  thing  his  expectations.'    Epist.  Pole  ad  £dw.  6.  v.  4.  p.  34a. 

A  quotation  from  Sir  Thomas  More,  may  be  also  subioined,  to  shew 
that  the  preceding  pages,  have  not  exhibited  Henr]r*8  character  in  too 
favorable  a  light  during  the  first  two  thirds  of  his  reign,  before  the  con- 
spiracies of  Pole  and  the  Romish  see  destroyed  the  equanimity  and 
mildness  of  his  former  temper.  His  highly-lauded  chancellor  thus 
speaks  of  him : 

*  There  never  was,  I  trow,  brought  in  this  world  a  prince  of  more, 
benign  nature;  nor  of  more  merciful  mind  than  is  our  sovereign  lord- 
that  now  reigneth.  Never  king  could  find  in  his  heart  more  freely  to 
forgive  and  forget  ofifences  done  and  committed  unto  himself.  Yet  batb 
his  highness  such  a  fervent  affection  to  right  and  justice  in  other  men'v 
causes,  and  such  a  tender  zeal  to  the  conservation  of  his  subjects,  of 
whose  lives  his  high  wisdom  considereth  many  to  stand  in  pen!  by  the 
giving  of  pardon  to  a  few  wilful  murderers,  that  never  was  there  king^ 
I  believe,  that  ever  wore  the  crown  in  this  realm,  which  hath,  in  so 
many  years,  given  unto  such  folk  so  few. — ^The  king's  high  prudence^ 
without  flattery,  pierceth  as  deep  into  the  bottom  of  a  doubtful  matter, 
as  ever  I  saw  man  in  my  life.'  The  Dialogue  in  More's  English  Works, 
p.  258. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  HENRY'S  DIVORCE. 

It  has  been  shewn  in  this  work,  from  new  and  official  documents,  that 
the  first  scruples  on  his  marriage  did  not  ordinate  from  the  king,  to 
whose  new  passion  modem  catholics  are  fonu  of  ascribing  them ;  but 
that  Wolsey  was  the  suggester  of  the  divorce  from  Catherine,  and  that 
it  was  concocted  between  him  and  the  bishop  of  Tarbes.  I  have  since 
met  with  two  Romish  historians,  nearly  contemporary  and  of  high 
authority,  who  had  access  to  the  papal  records,  and  who  explicitly 
ascribe  the  origin,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  Wolsey  and  the  French  bishop. 
These  are  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Ribadeneyra,  and  the  Italian  priest  Pollini.. 
Both  have  written  the  history  of  the  schism  of  the  English  church,  from 
the  papacy  ;  and  as  their  accounts  are  important  confirmations  of  the 
truth  of  the  preceding  narration  on  thb  much  controverted  subject, 
I  subjoin,  first,,  a  translatioa  from  the  Spanish  work  of  Ribadeneyra, 
and  the  substance  of  the  Italian  writer's  accordant  story. 

RIBADENEYRA'S  ACCOUNT. 
His  Historia  Ecclesiastica  of  the  English   schism  was  approved  by 
Aqua  viva,  the  general  of  his  order,  in  April  1588,  and  is  dedicated  ta 
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Philip  II9  and  in  its  general  tenor  is  as  hostile  to  Henrj  and  the  refor- 
mation as  the  most  angry  Romanist  can  desire.  His  statement  on  this 
part  of  his  subject  is,  therefore,  more  deserving  of  our  attention. 

Having  noticed  Wolsey*s  second  failure  to  be  jPope,  by  the  election  of 
Clement  Vll.  and  his  consequential  rage  against  the  emperor,  he  says^: 

'  In  this  fury,  arising  from  his  own  mad  ambition,  he  plotted  and 
wove  a  web  which  he  afterwards  could  not  undo,  which  produced  the 
mischief. 

*  For  seeing  Henry  dissatisfied  with  his  queen  Catherine,  and  that  she 
was  adverse  to  his  own  ambition,  he  sought  out  u  means  of  separating 
them ;  some  say,  that  he  was  excited  to  persecute  her  because  an  astro- 
loger had  prognosticated,  that  a  woman  would  occasion  his  ruin,  and 
diat  creditmg  these  words,  he  thought  the  queen  was  to  be  this  perK>n, 
and  therefore  determined  to  divest  her  of  the  power  and  to  part  the  king 
from  her. 

'  With  this  vindictive  intention,  he  sent  for  the  king's  confessor, 
J.  Langland,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  taking  him  aside,  with  much 
secresy  expressed  his  sense  of  the  great  obligations  and  signal  fevors 
which  he  had  received  from  his  sovereign,  who  had  raised  him  from  the 
dust  to  his  great  honors,  and  that  next  to  his  own,  nothing  was  more  dear 
to  him  than  the  salvation  of  the  king;  and  that  he  thought  it  was  to  the 
bbhop,  as  his  majesty's  confessor,  that  he  ought  first  to  mention,  that  the 
marriage  between  Henry  and  Catherine  appeared  to  him  to  be  con- 
scientiously objectionable  and  dangerous  to  his  soul. 

'  The  confessor  believing  that  the  cardinal  was  speaking  with  plainness 
and  truth ;  and  knowing  that  the  king  would  not  dislike  the  conversation, 
did  not  contradict  a  person  so  great  and  powerful,  but  intimated,  that 
the  cardinal  should  mention  it  to  liim,  to  which  the  cardinal  agreed; 
when  the  king  heard  it,  he  said  to  Wolsey,  '  take  care  that  you  do  not 
bring  in  doubt  what  has  been  already  once  determined.' 

<  Two  or  three  da^s  afterwards,  the  cardinal  took  with  him  the 
confessor,  and  persuaded  him  to  intreat  the  king,  that  on  a  subject  so 
important,  and  which  involved  his  salvation,  his  majesty  would  give  per- 
mission for  its  being  discussed  and  examined.  The  kmg  grantmg  this, 
the  cardinal  said,  *  in  France,  there  is  Margaret,  sister  of  the  king 
Francis,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Afenpon,  a  lady  of  very  great 
beauty,  and  who  would  suit  your  majesty  for  a  wife.'  The  king  replied, 
'  we  will  afterwards  look  to  this.  But  keep  the  affair  secret,  that  nothing 
be  made  public  before  the  proper  time,  that  will  affect  our  honor.* 
Ribad.  Hist.  Eccl.  a8-30.| 

Ilibadeneyra  then  describes  the  embassy  of  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  into 
England,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  the  princess  Mary  and  the 
French  king's  second  son,  to  whom  he  says,  Wolsey,  by  Henry's  order, 
communicated  the  matter.  He  describes  the  bishop  as  coinciding  with 
Wolse^'s  plans,  and  that  *  one  day,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  and  his 
council,  he  declared,  that  nothing  was  more  desirable  than  peace  between 
the  two  nations,  and  to  cement  it  by  the  bonds  of  a  strict  friendship,  he 
had  come  to  treat  of  an  union  between  the  princess  of  Wales  ana  the 
duke  of  Orleans  ;  he  then  subjoined,  that  his  king's  sister,  the  duchess  of 
Alen9on,  was  of  fit  age,  and  had  every  nuptial  quality  that  could  be 
wished  for  in  a  princess.  That  she  was  then  without  a  husband,  and  if 
in  England  there  was  any  principal  man,  or  to  express  it  better,  if  the 
first  and  head  of  all  the  lords  in  the  kingdom,  had  no  existing  wife,  such 
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a  on\B  might  have  this  lady  in  marriage,  to  the  universal  quietude  and     CHAP 
security  of  his  kingdom/ 35.  XXXII. 

POLLINI. 

Was  a 'Dominican  of  nbrence,  who  published  his  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  England^  with  the  permission  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1594. 

He  states  the  same  facts  on  this  subject,  as  the  Jesuit  Ribadeneyra- 
does,  but  in  a  narrative  more  copious  in  its  style  and  circumstances.  He 
ascribes  its  conception  to  Wolsey,  from  his  animosity  to  Charles  V.  and 
to  queen  Catherine,  who  had  disapproved  of  his  unclerical  habits.  He 
narrates  at  more  length  his  conference  with  Langland,  and  their  appli^ 
cation  to  Henry  suggesting  the  scruple,  and  the  cardinal  reoommencunff 
the  duchess  D'Alencun  for  his  new  queen.  He  also  states  the  arrifu 
and  concurrence  of  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  in  the  scheme,  and  this  prelate's' 
intimation  also  to  the  king  tnat  the  French  princess  was  *  in  tutto  libera 
e  sciolta  dei  legame  del  matrimonio,'  and  he  urged  the  king  to  take  her^ 
'  per  moglie  in  vece  di  Caterina/  and  thus  to  consolidate  <  tra  questi- 
due  reame  una  [)erpetua  pace.'  The  king  professed  to  receive  the  news 
of  the  scruple  with  regret,  but  answered  toat  he  would  deliberate  upon- 
it/  Poll.  Hist.  Eccl.  p.  16-20. 

ON  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  Author  has  in  the  preceding  pages  expressed  his  full  admission  o( 
tlie  virtues,  amiabilities,  and  general  talents  and  merit  of  sir  Thomas 
More;  but  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  unjust  to  him  in. 
doubting  if  his  intellectual  character  has  not  been  overrated.  A  few* 
facts  will  therefore  be  added  in  this  note,  which  will  elucidate  the  imper- 
fections of  his  reasoning  and  feeling  on  some  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  human  thought. 

In  the  dialogue  of  the  first  book  of  his  English  works,  he  enters  into 
^n  unqualified  defence  of  the  popish  miracles,  done  by  images,  saints 
and  pilgrimages,  altho  he  makes  his  friend  adduce  every  argument  against 
them  which  wiser  men  have  since  urged,  including  even  the  substance  of 
Hume's  anticipated  objections.  Yet  with  a  mind  aware  of  the  reasoning!} 
of  an  intelligent  understanding  against  them,  he  characterises  as  heresies^ 
the  assertions,  *  that  we  should  no  worship  to  any  images,  nor  pray  to 
any  saints,  or  go  on  pilgrimages.'  p.  11 3.  He  denies  that  a  certain  persoic 
who  had  been  prosecut^  for  heresy, '  for  preaching  against  pilgrimages  and 
images  ahd  prayers  made  to  saints  was  therein  greatly  wron^d.'  p.  113: 
*  If  that  man  were  in  all  his  other  living  as  innocent  as  a  saint,  yet  if  hd 
were  infected  and  faulty  in  these  heresies,  he  had  then  in  this  matter  no 
wrong,' in  having  been  so  prosecuted,  p.  113.  And  therefore,  as  thc^ 
clergv  had  not  wronged  him  in  so  attacking  him,  *  altho  the  whole  spi- 
rituality were  in  their  living  far  worse  than  devils,  yet  there  hath  forthi^ 
matter  no  man  against  them  any  cause  of  complaint/  ib. 

He  admits  that  some  such  miracles  were  '  falsely  feigned,'  yet  this  per^ 
Ception  does  not  hinder  him  from  maintaining  that  tliey  were  generally 
true :  and  he  tells,  as  an  illustration,  a  story  '  of  a  wonderful  work^ 
wrought  a  few  years  before,  on  the  daughter  of  sir  Roger  Wentworth,  a 
girl  of  twelve  years  old,  who  being  *  in  marvellous  manner  vexed  and 
tormented  by  the  devil,'  was  brought  and  laid  before  the  image  of  the  vir- 
gin at  Ipswich,  where  '  in  the  sight  of  many  people/  tho  'her  counte* 
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mince  was  grisly  changed ;  her  mouth  drawn  aside,  and  her  ejes  kid  out 
upon  her  cheek,  yet  she  as  well  as  all  the  remanent  there,  were  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  company,  restored  to  their  good  BtAte^  perfedfy  cwrtd 
and  mddenly*  p.  137. 

He  puts  into  his  friend's  mouth  some  of  the-  strongest  reasons  thai 
sensible  men  ui|;e  against  pilgrimages,  and  the  worship  paid  to  imaoes  and 
saints,  Bud  even  adbplayofsomeof  the  impostures  practised  oy  the 
catholic  priests  on  these  subjects ;  and  only  answers  them  by  a  long  but 
warm  assertion,  that  images,  saints  and  pilgnmaees  are  to  be  Yenerated 
and  pursued,  because  the  papal  church  has  ormined  them,  and  the 
church  cannot  err. 

The  two  first  books  of  his  dialogue  are  implied  to  defend  pilgrimages, 
relics,  saints,  and  imaces,  and  most  strenuously  on  these  usual  crounds 
of  Roman  catholics,  that  their  church  has  ordained  their  Teneration  and 
use,  and  that  the  church  cannot  err;  and  that  tho  scripture  may  seem  to 
condemn  them,  yet  if  the  church  say  one  thing,  and  the  Holy  Scripture 
another  thing,  the  faith  of  the  diurch  is  to  be  taken  as  the  word  of  God^ 
^s  well  as  the  scripture,  and  therefore  as  well  to  be  belieYed.'  Thb  it 
the  argument  of  the  26th  chapter  of  his  first  book,  p.  163.  and  of  the  first 
chapter  in  his  third  book,  p.  303. 

He  Uien  proceeds  to  justify  the  application  of  lend  severities  to  the 
repression  of  the  refolded  opinions ;  and  to  defend  the  conviction  of  the 
man  whose  punishment  for  opposing  the  worship  of  saints  and  imagn 
had  occasioned  the  conversation.  In  this  he  speaks  of  the  perMNis  wIm. 
then  held  the  religious  opinions  which  now  distmguish  the  British  popu- 
lation, and  the  whole  jprotestant  worid,  with  a  degree  of  contempt 
and  hatred,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  in  a  man,  whose  amenity  and 
humor  have  been  so  much  applauded.  He  says,  the  individual  spoken  of 
was  convicted  'by  the  oaths  of  above  twenty ;  not  such  men  as  we  now 
speak  of^  lollards  and  heretics,  but  honest  men,  and  almost  of  all  sorts.' 

621 1.  As  if  no  one  of  the  reformed  opinions  could  be  an  honest  man. 
e  insists,  that  after  witnesses  had  proved  that  the  party  accused  had 
uttered  the  heresy,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  examine  other  witnesses 
to  show  that  he  had  never  spoken  such  words,  not  even  if  they  could 
swear  that  he  bad  preached  the  very  contrary  doctrine.  In  vain  his 
(nend  aJleees,  that  ail,  which  any  man  accused  would  say,  ought  to  be  heard 
and  that  all  should  he  taken  for  the  best  to  him  that  was  so  arraigned. 
More  answers, '  that  in  ;dl  such  heinous  crimes  as  heresy,  reason  is  clear 
to  the  contrarv ;  of  all  crimes,  in  heresy  it  is  least  to  be  suffered :  for  weU 
ye  wote,  that  heresies  be  false  belief,  and  factious  ways  full  of  business ; 
and  such  as  give  themselves  thereto  be  sturdy  and  studious  about  the 
furtherance  of  their  seditious  sect.'  p.  212. 

When  his  friend  suggested  that  two,  both  beneficed  men,  and  very 
virtuous,  who  had  hearo  him  preach,  offered  to  depose  that  he  did  not 
preach  what  he  was  accused  of.  More  answers,  that  for  the  man's  excuse, 
they  would  not  be  good  witnesses,  not  even  '  if  they  had  been  forty 
men  more  as  good  as  the  better  of  them  both.'  p.  212. — Such  was  the 
•(juity  of  a  chaucellor's  mind  towards  one,  who  nad  only  been  chaiged 
with  depreciating  '  images,  relics  and  pilgrimages.' 

He  notices  it  as  a  great  crime,  that  one  of  the  two  persons  who  had 
been  mentioned  to  him  as  so  virtuous,  had  purchased  books  of  the 
reformed  opinions.  He  says,  *  I  told  you  also,  that  one  of  these  two,  that 
ye  took  for  so  good  and  cunning  men,  was  afler  fi^undea  worse  than  many 
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;iien  would  bave  thoug;ht«     Sir !  so  was  it  indeed,  that  be  was  detected     c  H  A 
for  buying  of  many  books  of  Lutber,  Lambart,  and  Zuinglius,  with  others     xXXIf. 
of  that  sort;  and  he  also  confessed  that  he  had  bought  of  those  books 
very  many,  which  he  brought  forth  at  last,  where  he  had  laid  them  by,  no 
less  suspiciously  than  secretly,  and  so  secretly  that  all  the  town  should 
have  sought  them  lone  ere  they  should  have  found  them  out/  p.  313. 

No  inquisitor  could  speak  more  bitterly  of  any  one  indulging  even  his 
private  reading  and  studies  on  religious  subjects  than  sir  Thomas  More. 
Jie  proceeds  to  say,  *  but  the  thing  that  I  tell  you  my  tale  for,  is  this : 
this  man  besides  thai,  all  the  books  in  e^ect  which  he  has  bought  of  this 
Lutheran  sect,  were  diligently  read  over  and  studied ;  and  with  such  man- 
ner of  notes  marked  in  the  mamn,  and  words  written  of  his  own  band, 
where  the  worst  matters  were,  Siat  he  \e(t  no  man  in  doubt  that  read 
them,  what  fervent  a£fection  he  bare  unto  them  :  I  say,  besides  all  this, 
he  had  divers  epistles,  written  with  his  own  hand,  wherein  were  plenty  of 
pestilent  heresies.  And  a  sermon  also  worse  than  thev  all,  written  with 
iiisown  hand  also,  ready  to  be  preached;  if  the  worla  would  so  changi^ 
that  time  would  serve  it/  p.  a  14. 

Where  is  that  amiable  character  of  sir  Thomas,  which  we  cherish  in 
our  imaginations  of  him  in  his  strenuous  assertions,  that  all  who  were 
not  of  his  religiotts  opinions  should  be  burnt.  No  Spanish  bigot  could 
be  more  unrelenting  on  this  subject,  as  he  thus  chooses  to  state  his  own 
sentiments  in  direct  opposition  to  others  of  a  milder  nature. 
.  <  Why,'  quoth  he,  ^  wnat  devil-rigour  could  they  more  have  shewed  for 
jtbe  first  time,  than  make  him  abjure  and  bear  a  ra^Qj^t.'  '  Yes,*  quod  I, 
*  Some  man  had  lever  bear  twain  cold  in  his  neck,  than  have  one  bear  him 
hot  on  a  fire  at  his  feet.'  *  In  fiiith,'  quoth  he,  *  they  could  not  have 
done  that  to  him  the  first  time.'  '  No,'  quod  I,  *  not,  if  he  willingly 
returned  to  the  church  knowleging  his  fault,  and  ready  to  abjure  all  here^ 
sies,  and  penitently  submitted  himself  to  penance.  And  else  if  he  prove 
bimself  obstinate  and  impenitent,  the  church  neither  is  bounden  nor 
ought  to  receive  him;  but  utterly  may  forsake  him,  and  leave  him  to  the 
secular  bands/ 

More,  not  only  thas  denies  all  mercy  to  those  who  would  not  recant^ 
^ut  he  who  was  a  judge  himself,  condemns  those  who  in  that  character 
5vere  endeavoring  to  save  the  life  of  the  accused  roan.  He  adds,  '  but 
now  he  was  so  obstinate,  that  he  would  not  abjure  of  long  time,  and 
divers  days  were  lus  judges  fain  of  their  favor  togive  him :  wiui  suBferance 
of  some  of  his  best  friends,  and  whom  he  most  trusted,  to  resort  to  him, 
and  yet  scantly  could  all  these  make  him  submit  himself  to  make  his 
abjuration.  And  finally  were  they  fain,  for  saving  of  his  life,  to  devise  a 
form  of  abjuration,  whereof  I  never  saw  the  like,  nor  in  so  plain  a  case, 
would  I  thejudgCf  tuffer  the  like  hereafter,*  p.  214. 
.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  conversation,  the  friend  attacks  the  catholic 
cleiigy  in  £ngUmd,  not  only  for  burning  Tvndale's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  also  for  their  provincial  constitution,  that  no  layman 
3hould  have  any  translation  at  all,  upon  pain  of  suffering  all  the  penalties 
of  heresy ;  whereas  all  the  other  countries  of  Christendom,  at  that  mo- 
ment, allowed  the  people  to  have  the  scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  He 
proceeds  then  to  attack  the  papal  church  for  the  eeneral  vices  of  its 
ecclesiastics.  More  answers,  *  I  wot  well,  there  be  many  very  lewd 
and  naught,'  and  endeavors  to  rescue  the  laiger  number  from  the  chaige 
Jby  many  observadoDs  which  are  ingenious  and  not  unto.    But  he.Qoa- 
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lends,  ^  that  be  the  priest  never  so  vicious,  and  ttierewith  so  impenitent; 
«nd  so  far  from  all  purpose  of  amendment  that  his  prayers  are  rejected 
and  abhorred/  jet  timt  the  pro6t  of  his  mass,  was  to  every  one  else  just  as 
good  as  if  he  were  the  most  virtuous  roan,'  p.  336,  a  doctrine,  which  gpes 
very  nearly  to  give  the  clergy  a  license  for  every  sin.  He  has,  however, 
the  good  sense  to  say,  *  but  for  the  number,  I  would  surely  see  such  a 
way  therein,  that  we  should  not  have  such  a  rabble,  as  that  tt'feri  mean 
man  roust  have  «  priest  in  his  house  to  wait  upon  his  wife,  which  ha 
man  almost  lacketb  now,  to  the  great  contempt  of  piiesthood,  in  as  vile 
office  as  bis  horsekeeper/  p.  338. 

•  Sir  Thomas  condemns  vehemently  both  Wickliff*s  and  Tyndale's  tians- 
Jations;  but  has  tbe  merit  of  expressing  that  a  proper  version,  into  the 
'English  language,  ought  to  be  made  for  tbe  laity.  But  his  extraordi- 
nary enmity  to  the  reformed  opinions  led  him  to  call  Luther  *  a  fond 
frero,  an  apostate,  an  open  incestuous  lechour,  a  plain  limb  of  the 
devil,  and  a  manifest  messenger  of  hell.'  p.  347*  He  declares  his 
heresies,  that  is,  the  present  religious  opinions  of  the  protestant  worid, 
to  be  '  abominable ;  far  from  reason  ana  truth ;  against  the  rigbt  undeiw 
standing  of  scripture ;  stretching  all  things  against  good  manners  and 
"virtue ;  provoking  the  world  to  wrong  opimons  of  Goo,  and  to  boldness 
In  sin  and  wretchedness,  so  that  there  can  no  good  but  much  barm  grow 
in  the  reading.'  p.  348.  According  to  hiiu,  Luther  and  Tyndale  were 
not  teaching  tbe  truth,  but  *  folse  devilish  heresies.'  *■  In  the  making  of 
"such  writine  as  Luther's  is,  the  devil  is  of  counsel,  and  giveth  therewith 
a  breath  of  his  assistance.'  ib.  Hence  the  books  of  the  reformers  wert 
not  to  be  suffered  to  be  read  by  any. 

He  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  what  these  opinions  were  which  he  so  re* 
viled,  for  he  enumerates  them.  That  the  pope  could  not  grant  pardons 
-for  sin ;  that  of  the  popish  seven  sacraments,  three  only  are  so,  in* 
cludine  penance ;  that  confession  to  a  priest  is  unnecessary;  that  it 
is  the  nuth  which  accompanies  the  sacrament  which  gives  to  it  ali  its 
virtue ;  that  it  is  our  faith  which  produces  salvation,  and  not  our  works; 
that  the  canon  of  the  mass  was  unfounded,  and  that  there  was  no 
A)blation  or  sacrifice  in  its  consecrated  host ;  that  there  was  no  purgatory^ 
that  men's  souls  lie  still  until  the  day  of  doom  ;  that  no  man  should  pr^y 
to  saints,  nor  set  by  any  holy  relics  or  pilgrimages,  nor  do  any  reverence 
to  images ;  that  the  viigin  should  not  be  worshipped,  nor  the  cnictfis. 
These  and  other  misrepresentations  of  what  Luther  taught,  are  the  sen- 
timents which  sir  Thomas  More,  who  is  usually  thought  so  wise  and 
enlightened  a  man  says,  ought  '  to  make  him  hated  of  all  good  fblk,'^ 
p.  353-4;  and  therefore  he  proceeds  to  abuse  him  and  all  bis  actions  and 
.writings  in  the  most  rancorous  manner. 

Such  was  More*s  liberality,  that  he  declares  a  maniac  was  the  fittest 
to  dispute  with  Luther  and  Tyndale ;  adding  '  for  he  Insheth  out  scrip- 
ture in  Bedlam  as  fast  as  they  both  in  Almayn ;  and  in  good  faith  they 
both  expound  it  as  madly  as  he,  and  me  thinketh  the  man  is  as  mad  as  all 
three*  who  believes  as  they  do.  p.  3o6.  He  makes  antichrist  the  head 
^f  ail  such,  ib.;  and  *  the  devil,  the  great  master  of  them  all.'  p.  387.  ■ 
So  enlightened  was  his  mind  as  to  assert,  that  ^  lack  of  belief  of  pur- 
gatory is  the  very  straight  way  to  hell,'  p.  389.  He  is  angry  that  priests 
were  in  almost  every  sessions,  in  some  county  or  other,  indicted  for  rapes, 
-while  but  few  were  put  to  penance  for  heresy,  p.  397.  He  affirms,  that 
•the  marriages  of  the  clergy,  so  far  from  lessening  the  number  of  unchaste 
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Women,  would  increase  it,  btcause  every  soch  matrimon^r  would  be  (!HAP. 
incestuous,  and  all  such  wives  stark  harlots,  p.  308.  But  it  will  be  too  XXXIL 
long  to  go  thro  all  the  sentiments  of  this  sort  which  he  maintains.  We 
may  say  ^nerall^jr,  with  perfect  truth,  that  all  the  notions,  superstitions 
ancl  practices  which  the  most  bigotted  and  ignorant  monk  of  the  Romisb 
church  has  ever  taught  or  believed,  are  defended  by  sir  Thomas,  ia  one 
or  other  of  his  voluminous  EngUsh  writings  against  the  most  venerated 
of  the  first  reformers,  occupying  above  1,300  folio  pages.  If  we  had  not 
his  works  before  us,  we  could  not  believe  that  the  author  of  the  Utopia 
could  have  so  far  abandoned  the  spirit  of  that  his  juvenile  composition^ 
as  in  the  maturity  of  his  age  and  judgment  to  have  so  darkened  and 
deformed  his  mind,  as  to  become  tne  empassioned  advocate  of  all  that 
the  most  conscientious  and  intellectual  men  of  his  day  were  regretting 
or  forsaking. 

•  But  it  is  not  for  his  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  that  the  most  en^ 
lightened  nations  and  individuals  in  Europe  now  believe,  that  sir  Thomas 
is  most  to  be  censured.  His  greater  error  was  that  he  was  the  vin- 
dictive advocate,  in  printed  publications,  of  the  most  bitter,  unrelenting^ 
and  inquisitorial  persecution,  even  to  death  at  the  stake,  of  every  one^ 
however  otherwise  distinguished  for  virtue,  talents  or  piety,  who  held 
any  of  the  reformed  opinions,  and  did  not  fully  and  promptly  abjure. 
A  few  pissaees,  out  ot  a  great  number  that  might  be  quoted^  will  shew 
the  spirit  and  principles  which  he  inculcated  on  this  subject. 

In  one  part  he  tlius  insists ;  that  he  clergy  were  right  in  causing 
heretics  to  be  put  to  death. 

''  As  for  the  clergy  whom  they  labor  to  bring  in  hatred  under  the  false 
occasion  of  cruelty,  there  is  little  doubt  but,  as  an  honorable  prelate  of 
this  realm  (Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester),  in  his  most  eruoite  book 
auswereth  unto  Luther,  the  prelates  of  Christ's  church  nther  oughitemr 
poralfy  to  destroy  those  ravenous  wolves  than  suffer  them  to  worry  and 
devour  everlastinsW  the  flock.  All  the  sore  punishments  of  heretics^ 
wherewith  such  folk  as  favor  them  would  fidn  aefame  the  clei^gy^  is  and 
hath  been  for  the  great  outrages  and  temporal  harms,  that  such  heretics 
have  been  always  wont  to  do,  and  seditious  commotions  that  they  be 
wont  to  make,  devised  and  executed  against  them  of  necessity,  by  goo4 
christian  princes  and  politic  rulers  of  the  temporality.  Forasmuch  as 
their  wisdoms  well  perceived  that  the  people  should  not  fail  to  fall  intc^ 
many  sore  and  intolerable  troubles,  if  such  seditious  sects  of  heretics 
were  not  by  grievous  punishment  repressed  in  the  beginning;  and  the 
sparkle  well  quenched  ere  it  were  suffered  to  grow  to  over  ereat  a  fire. 

*  Forsooth,  quoth  your  friend,  it  appeareth  well  that  the  cleigy  is  not 
in  this  matter  to  be  blamed  as  many  men  reckon.  For  it  seemeth  that' 
the  sore  punishment  of  heretics  is  devised  not  by  the  cleigy,  but  by 
temporal  princes  and  pood  lay  people  and  not  without  great  cause.'  p*aB5^ 

His  intemperance  m  persecution  was  so  great,  that  he  required  the 
practice  to  be  continued,  for  the  judge  to  charge  the  grand  jury  to  make 
it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  search  out  and  present  indictments  against  per* 
sons  for  heresy,  at  the  sessions,  tho  no  one  accused  thero^  and  for  the 
jurjr  to  do  so.  It  had  become,  since  the  cruel  laws  ofHennr  IV. and  V. 
against  heresies,  a  practice  to  do  so,  but  under  Henry  VIlI.  as  milder 
feelings  and  reformed  opinions  spread,  this  attacking  custom  was  falling 
into  disuse.  It  became  the  wish  and  the  practice,  to  make  no  inquiry 
uncalled  ipto  heresies,  and  that  do  official  presentment  should  Ijie  mfie. 
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anless  some  one  broai;^  a  fermal  aocoMtioD  end  preferred  a  epecial 
indictment.  More  thus  argues  that  this  lenitj  should  not  be  coQtinued| 
aud  that  the  old  severity  should  be  rerived  aod  continued. 

*  But  ']ret  will,  peiadTentore,  this  padfier  say,  that  sometimes  in  some 
very  special  case,  ne  conld  be  content  that  the  spuitnal  judge  should  upon 
his  discretion,  call  one  for  snsoicion  of  heresy,  ex  officio ;  but  he  would 
not  have  men  commonly  callea ;  but  either  by  accusation  or  preseutmest 
in  their  senesor  indictments,  at  the  common  law.  ^ 

*  I  had  as  lief,  for  any  thing  that  I  see,  that  this  pacifier  shoold  say 
thus;  **  by  this  way  that  they  may.  be  called,  I  would  not  have  theia 
isalled :  but  I  would  have  them  called  after  such  an  order  as  they  nuajul 
be  sure  that  then  should  they  never  be  called."  For,  as  for  accuse  folk 
openly  for  heresy,  every  man  hath  experience  euoiif^  that  ye  shsii 
seldom  find  any  man  that  will.  But  if  the  judge  should  set  an  officer  ef 
the  court  thereto,  without  any  peiil  of  expences,  then  were  this  way  and 
that  way,  all  of  one  effect. 

*  For  this  is  a  thing  well  known  to  every  man,  that  in  every  sene; 
every  session  of  peace;  every  session  of  gaol  deUvety ;  every  Utet  thro 
the  realm,  the  first  thing  that  the  jury  have  given  them  in  chnife  i^ 
heresy.  Yet  for  all  this,  thro  the  whole  realm,  how  many  presentments 
be  there  made  in  the  whole  year?  I  wene,  m  some  seven  yean,  kot  oki. 
Yet  I  suppose  no  man  doubteth  that  some  there  be.  I  will  not  be 
curious  about  searching  out  of  the  cause;  why  it  is  Mther  never,  or  to 
l^eiy  seldom  presented :  not  five,  in  fifteen.  3ui  tkii  I  soy,  that  since 
some  will  not,  some  cannot,  and  none  doth ;  if  be  should  put  away  the 
process  ex  officio,  the  thing  would  be  left  undone,  and  then  shoold  seen 
after,  heretics  be  increased  and  multiplied ;  the  fiuth  be  undone ;  and 
nfter  that,  should  be  sedition  and  trouble,  and  dearth  and  death  in  this 
realm ;  many  men,  both  good  and  bad,  be  undone. 
'  ^  And  therefore  for  conclusion  of  this  piece,  w^  poor  advice  mmd  eotmed 
dM  he,  that  for  heresy,  and  specially  now  at  this  time,  men  shall  soiier 
the  processes  ex  officio,  to  stand,  and  for  as  many  other  sins  also  as  are 
only  reformable  by  the  spiritual  law.'  p.  993. 

-  Thus  altho  the  crown  had  dropped  prosecutions,  charges,  and  indict- 
taients  ex  officio  against  heiieticH,  when  no  one  had  accused  any.  More 
urged  that  they  should  be  resumed ;  and  thus  the  legal  officers  of  the 
state  become  active  persecutors  at  every  sessions,  tho  contrary  to  their 
own  will  and  judgment  and  to  the  wi^s  of  the  government. 

He  annexes  to  the  above  remarks  this  illustration,  which  shews  how 
inferior,  both  in  feeling  aud  reason  More  was  to  those  who  formed  the 
juries  of  the  day. 

*  One  of  these  matters,  with  tlie  priest  that  preached  it,  wlien  I  was 
ichancellor,  was  brought  unto  roe,  by  right  worshipful  folk,  who,  before 
me,  avowed  it  in  his  face.  And  yet  could  not  all  toey  cause  the  inquest 
to  present  it,  but  some  folk  began  to  fall  to  favor  liiro,  and  had  he  not 
been  taken,  many  would  have  flocked  after  him  and  followed  biro.  That 
priest  I  delivered  unto  his  ordinary.  But  I  tell  it  you  for  this,  that  the 
jury  would  not  find  it,  for  all  the  good  folk  tliat  pive  them  open  evidence. 

Whereby  you  may  see,  that  in  heresy,  if  the  judge  should  not  ex  officio 
proceed,  till  the  matter  were  presented  by  the  juries,  heretics  mijt^ht  be 
bold  to  proceed  on  apace ;  and  so  they  would,  I  warrant  you,  and  mul- 
tiply full  fast.'  p.  993. 
^    Jn  the  year  1533,  after  he  had  resigned  the  chancellorshipi  and  not 
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tonan  J  months  before  his  own  arrest  and  death,  he  wrote  inn  answer  to  a     CHAP 

book  which  had  been  published  against  the  catholic  sacrament,  in  which      vyxiI  ' 

his  pen  displays  the  same  infariated  spirit  asainst  protestant  reformers* 

He  says,  '  those  that  have  fallen  in  false  heresies,  and  have  forsaken 

the  faith,  have  an  liot  fire  of  hell  in  their  hearts/  p.  1035.     '  All  such 

as  believe  well  themselves*  should,  both  by  word  and  countenance^ 

show  themselves  plainly  to  hate  and  detest,  and  abhor  utterly  the  pesti^ 

lent  contagion  of  all  such  smoky  commnnication/  ib.    *  After  once  or 

twice  warning  of  them  the  bbhop  should,  as  folk  incorrigible,  expel  them» 

and  we  should  keep  no  more  company,  nor  more  conmiunication  with 

them ;  not  so  much  as  bid  them  good  speed  or  good  morrow,  when  we 

meet  them/  p.  1036. 

In  this  temper  he  reviews  his  opponent's  book.  He  loads  it  in  every 
pace  with  coarse  execration.  It  is  '  blasphemous;*  it  is  ^  bedlam  ripe;' 
It  IS '  a  foolish  book,  made  by  a  mad  fool ;'  '  a  madman  would  wax 
almost  red  with  shame  to  write  in  somethings  so  franticly.'  He  approves 
of  those  who  expound  Samson  and  the  foxes,  to  mean,  that  *  the  devil 
sends  his  heretics  into  the  church  tyed  by  their  tails,  to  the  destruction 
of  all  manner  of  grace  and  goodness.'  '  The  tying  of  the  fire  and  their 
tails  together,  si^ifieth  that  for  their  foxly  fidsehood,  the  hot  6re  of  bell 
•hall  be  so  fiist  tied  in  all  their  tails,  that  never  shall  they  £et  from  the 
bands  of  hell.'  p.  1041.  He  declares  the  author  has  made  his  book, 
'  with  his  own  poisoned  cookery,  the  supper  of  the  devil,'  and  adds,'  and 
yet  would  the  devil,  I  wene,  disdain  to  nave  his  supper  dressed  by  such 
a  scald  colin  cook,  as  under  the  name  of  a  clerk,  so  ribauldiously  railetk 
against  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.'  p.  1 1^6. 

I  wish  not  to  add  a  single  expressbn  of  personal  depreciation  to  a  man 
in  some  points  so  valuable,  nor  to  make  any  other  exception  to  his  ce^ 
lebrity,  inan  such  as  his  own  exhibition  of  his  mind  and  feelings  in  these 
sentiments  ought  justly  to  occasion.  This  note  has  been  appended  in 
order  that  the  whole  character  of  this  respected  individual  may  be  seen. 
Perhaps  then  the  result  will  be,  that  most  readers  will  think  that  the  pre- 
sent author  has  not  been  entirely  wrong  in  suggesting,  that  altbo  in  some 
points  he  deserves  our  praise,  yet  that  he  has  been  hitherto  too  indisf 
criminately  and  too  partially  applauded. 

By  these  remarks  on  sir  Thomas  More,  it  is  not  intended  to  impute 
any  blame  to  him  for  adhering  to  the  Roman  see,  and  to  its  system,  nor 
for  disapproving  of  Luther  and  the  reformation.  As  between  man  and 
man,  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  if  he  preferred  all  his  ancient  opinions,  to 
the  new  improvements.  This  was  the  fair  exercise  of  his  social  right  of 
thinking  conscientiously  for  himself;  and  some  of  his  remarks  on  Luther 
and  on  Tyndale's  translation,  were  not  unjust.  But  to  cherish  such  a  vin- 
dictive hatred  and  contempt  for  all  the  good  and  wise  men  who  at  that 
time  dissented  from  the  papal  superstitions,  and  for  their  books  and  senti- 
ments without  the  least  discrimination,  and  to  regard  all  such  as  the 
offspring  of  Satan  and  Bedlam,  and  to  desire  and  teach  their  instantane- 
ous persecution  and  unpitying  extinction ;  and  not  content  with  destroy- 
ing them  when  they  were  accused,  and  would  not  abjure,  tt  urge  also  the 
most  rigorous  inquisition  to  find  them  out  for  the  purpose  of  their  eradi- 
cation; when  he  saw  that  the  government  judges  and  juries  were  letting 
the  ex  officio  presentments  of  heresies,  fell  mto  disuse,  to  ui^e  that  they 
should  be  revived,  and  the  sessions  officers  should  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  be 
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(  90 O K.  fonsed  to  leiirch  out  and  nuike  special  indictments  against  All  fvbo  had  any 
hocks,  or  held  any  opinions  of  the  refonnen :  Theie  things  display  both 
neat  infeiioritj  and  great  inhumanity  of  mind.  Bonner^  Gardiner,  and 
nie  Spanish  inmiiaition,  did  nothing;  afterwards,  but  what  More  in  the 
dbove  citedy  and  in  other  parts  of  his  English  works  instified  and  recom- 
mended, and  therefore  would  have  duie,  if  iie  had  possessed  their 
fiower. 

He  was  yery  Tehement  agpunst  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  tho 
he  had  a  good  wife,  and  some  excellent  daughters,  yet  he  does  not  always 
«peak  in  a  fiivorable  tone  of  the  female  sex,  for  we  can  hardly  have  a 
mora  discouraging  image  of  matrimony  than  he  gives,  with  some  glee, 
on  the  authority  of  his  parent.  *  But  now,  if  ye  were  in  the  case,  that 
i  hare  heard  my  father  merribf  say,  tvery  man  ti,  at  the  choice  of  his  wife ; 
that  ye  should  put  your  hand  into  a  blind  bag,  full  of  snakes  and  eels 
toBether,  uven  snakes  for  one  eel,  ye  would  reckon  it  a  perilous  choice  to 
take  up  one  at  adventure.'  p.  165. 

:  Three  of  his  descendants  became  nuns.  My  copy  of  hu  English  works 
Monged  to  one  of -them,  who  has  had  lettered  on  the  covers,  *  Reverend 
iilAUT  More,  Superieure.'  She  has  taken  out  his  Utopia  and  Richard  II L 
iind  only  bounri  up  his  religious  treatises.  Another,  Gertrude,  has 
ieft  a  volume  of  ^  spiritual  exercises,*  full  of  ardent  and  aspirant  piety, 
with  an  assertion  in  it  of  freedom  of  thought  as  to  her  confessors,  which 
shows  that  she  had  not  her  father's  undistinguishin^  bigotry.  After  her 
death, it  was  published  and  dedicated  to  her  survivmg  sister  Bridget^ 
irho  is  staled  the  *  Prioress  of  the  Enslish  Benedictine  nuns  of  our  Lady 
of  Hope  m  Ptuis.'  Of  the  chancellors  children  Aschan^  thus  wrote  in 
1550.  *  From  the  daughters  of  sir  Thomas  More  a  great  number  of 
liooorable  women  now  excel  in  all  kinds  of  literature.'  £p.  p.  ao.  One 
of  them,  Mrs.  Roper,  invited  Ascham  from  Cambridge  to  teach  her  chil- 
dren Greek  and  Latin ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  bis  collegiate 
studies.  One  of  Mrs.Roper*8  daughters  was  lady  Clarke,  whom  the 
«ame  learned  man  praises  for  her '  virtutis  amor  et  literarum  cultus,' 
altho,  she  was  living  with  distinction  at  court.  -See  his  letter  to  her, 
•dated  15  Jan.  1554.    Epist.  p.  269. 

If  sir  Thomas  had  but  admitted  into  his  mind  the  improvements  of  the 
-Reformation,  he  would  have  avoided  the  defects  which  shadowed  lii^ 
merits ;  and  have  been  justly  entitled  to  all  the  praise  he  has  received. 
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